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TO  THE  READER. 

No  apology  seems  required  for  the  republication  of  the 
present  work.  The  original  Latin,  of  which  this  is  a 
decided  improvement,  has  g6ne  through  several  editions 
in  Germany  ;  it  has  been  recommended  from  the  theolo- 
gical chair  of  this  University  by  the  late  learned  professors 
Van  Mildert  and  Lloyd ;  and  the  publication  of  two  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  Upham's  valuable  translation,  made  with  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  very  celebrated  biblical 
scholar  Professor  Stuart,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Andover,  sufficiently  testifies  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  our  pious  brethren  in 
the  United  States.  Professor  Stuart,  indeed,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
speaks  of  it  as  bearing  "  manifest  impressions  of  the 
same  diligence,  care,  and  unwearied  effort,'*  which  dis- 
tinguish that  work.  Strictly  speaking,  the  volume  now 
before  the  reader  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Upham*s  trans- 
lation ;  every  page  of  it  has  been  carefully  revised  by  a 
scholar,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  by  two ;  many  para- 
graphs have  been  altogether  rewritten,  and  almost  every 
one  has  undergone  some  change,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sense  clearer,  or  the  style  more  vernacular. 
Besides  this,  the  references,  and  the  index  to  the  texts 
of  scripture  illustrated,  have  been  all  diligently  verified  ; 
a  labour  which  the  numerous  errors  of  the  former  editions 
rendered  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will 
give  the  work  an  increased  value  to  the  biblical  student. 

The  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home  speaks  of  Mr.  Upham's 
version  as  ''faithful,  with  valuable  additions  and  cor- 
rections^ partly  the  result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin 
work  with  the  original  German  treatise,  and  partly  de- 
rived from  other  sources." 

That  gentleman,  it  is  presumed,  will  take  no  offence 
at  this  attempt  to  make  his  work  more  perfect,  and  to 
increase  its  circulation  and  useiulness. 

Oxford,  1836. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

This  translation,  of  which  a  second  edition  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  de- 
sire of  Professor  Stuart,  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover ;  and  was  first  published  at  that  place  in 
February,  1823.  For  the  encouragement  and  aid  which 
Professor  Stuart  afforded  him  in  this  undertaking, 
and  for  the  assistance  which  he  received  in  various  ways 
from  other  gentlemen  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  with 
which  the  Translator  was  at  that  time  connected  as  an 
assistant  instructer,  he  embraces  this  opportunity  to  re- 
peat his  grateful  acknowledgements. 

The  author  of  the  original  work  is  Dr.  John  Jahn, 
who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Vienna.  It  was  at  first  written  in  the 
German  language,  and  extended  through  five  octavo 
volumes.  Being  of  such  extent,  and  accompanied  with 
numerous  plates,  it  was  found  too  expensive  for  common 
use,  and  after  numerous  solicitations  to  that  effect,  was 
abridged  by  the  author  himself,  translated  into  Latin, 
and  printed  in  a  single  octavo  volume.  The  translation 
into  English,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is 
made  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Latin  abridgment, 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1814. 

The  translator,  in  fulfilling  his  task,  has  constantly  had 
before  him  the  original  German  edition,  and  it  is  proper 
for  him  to  remark,  that  where  he  noticed  an  observation 
in  the  German  which  seemed  to  be  important,  and  which 
promised  to  instruct  and  interest  the  English  reader,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  in  the  Latin,  he  has  ven- 
tured^  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  to  translate 
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and  insert  it.  In  doing  this  he  has  considerably  increased 
the  labour  and  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  work  has  thereby  been  ren- 
dered more  valuable.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that,  in  order  to  learn  the  additions  and  alterations,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
found  important  to  compare  the  translation  with  the 
German,  as  well  as  the  Latin. 

The  notes  which  have  been  occasionally  inserted,  and 
the  extracts  which,  in  order  to  render  some  articles  more 
complete  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  insert,  are  distinguished  from 
the  text  of  Jahn,  by  being  enclosed  with  brackets.  Many 
errors  in  the  references  have  been  corrected ;  and  in  the 
present  edition  the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  valuable 
index  of  the  passages  referred  to. 

For  this  index  the  translator  here  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  interest  taken  in  this  work  by  Mr. 
Smith  Travers,  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Tit  was  made 
out  with  much  care  and  labour  by  Mr.  Travers,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  and  is  now  with 
pleasure  presented  to  the  reader,  with  only  a  few  altera- 
tions from  his  copy.  Other  minor  improvements  wiU  be 
found  in  this  edition;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  found  in  all  respects  a  valuable  assistant 
to  the  biblical  student  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

THOMAS  C.  UPHAM. 


Bowdoin  College*  Braoswick,  Me. 
November  30,  1827. 
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BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

§.  1    Biblical  Archaology. 

Archaology^  considered  subjectively  or  in  reference  to  the 
mind,  is  the  knowledge  of  whatever  in  antiquity  is  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, but,  objectively,  it  is  that  knowledge  reduced  to  a 
system.  In  its  widest  sense,  therefore,  it  embraces  achievements 
of  a  historical  nature,  and  every  thing  else,  important  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  subsequent  ages ;  but,  in  a  limited  sense,  has  special 
reference  to  religious  and  dvil  institutions  and  ceremonies,  to 
opinions,  manners  and  customs,  and  the  like.  As  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, worthy  of  being  noticed  and  remembered,  not  only  in 
the  religious  and  civil,  but  also  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
ancients,  so  Archaeology  may  be  divided  into  Sacred,  Political, 
and  Domestic. 

Biblical  Archaeology  embraces  every  thing  of  this  kind  in  the 
Bible,  whether  expressly  mentioned,  or  only  made  the  subject  of 
incidental  allusion. 

§.  2.  Its  Importance  to  a  Theologian. 

1.  It  enables  him  to  throw  himself  back  more  fully  into  the 
age,  the  country,  and  the  situation  of  the  Sacred  Authors  and  their 
contemporaries,  and  to  understand  and  estimate  the  nature  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  objects,  which  are  presented  to  him  in  their 
writings.  II.  It  puts  him  in  a  better  situation  to  detect  allu- 
sions to  ceremonies,  customs,  laws,  peculiarities  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  etc.  and  to  make  himself  sure  of  the  precise  import  of 
the  passages,  in  which  such  allusions  occur.  III.  It  assists  him 
in  answering  the  objections  of  cavillers  at  Revelation,  most 
of  which  originate  in  ignorance  of  antiquity.     IV.  It  presents 
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to  his  view  distinctly  and  impressively  the  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent dispensations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  and 
transmit  true  religion^  in  the  form  best  suited  to  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  age.  V.  It  shows  him^  where  to  separate 
moral  precept  and  religious  truth  from  the  drapery  of  the  figura- 
tive language,  in  which  they  are  clothed ;  since  language^  con- 
sidered as  the  medium  of  thought,  takes  its  character  in  a  mea- 
sure from  that  of  the  times.  VI.  It  enables  him  to  enter  into 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  Biblical  Archseology  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  also  evident  from  the  very  numerous  and 
serious  mistakes,  committed  by  all  who  have  presumed  to  explain 
the  Scripture  without  it. 

^.  3.  Sources  of  Biblical  Archeology. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  student  may  derive  real  profit 
from  a  book  of  sacred  antiquities,  not  only  that  he  should  make  a 
right  use  of  it  by  studying  it  in  a  proper  manner,  but  that  the 
book  or  system  itself  should  be  drawn  from  genuine  and  undoubted 
sources.     These  sources  are 

I.  The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

II.  Ancient  Monuments.  These  may  almost  be  called  Sur- 
viving Witnesses.  Such  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  has  been  given  by  Reland  in  his  De  spoliis  templi 
Jerosolymitani  in  arcu  Titiano  Roma  canspicuis  ;  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis ;  the  subterranean  vaults  or  sepulchres  in  Sjrria,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Egypt,  countries,  where  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  the 
ruins  of  various  edifices,  bear  testimony  both  to  the  perfection  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  arts ;  and  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra, 
engravings  of  which  in  copper  have  been  furnished  by  Wood. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  of  a  more  recent  age,  but  they  illustrate 
what  occurs  in  the  Bible,  relative  to  the  edifices  of  Herod,  and 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

III.  Ancient  (}reek,  Phcenician,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  coins. 
Jewish  coins  with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Samaritan  character, 
and  those  of  a  few  other  nations, 

IV.  The  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  former  of  whom 
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resided  in  Egypt,  tbe  latter,  first  in  Jndea  and  subsequently  at 
Rome.     Both  were  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles*. 

V.  Ancient  Oreek  and  Latin  authors,  who  sometimes  give  a 
more  full  account  of  events  and  customs,  which  are  merely  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  particularly  Herodotus,  also 
Xenophon,  Arrian,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in- 
deed almost  all  the  others.  But  sound  criticism  dictates 
that  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers,  who  were  indigenous, 
and  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  events  they  relate, 
should  supersede,  when  there  is  any  disagreement,  that  of  these 
pro&ne  writers,  who  were  of  another  country  and  a  later  age. 

VI.  The  Mishna,  or  the  text  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  traditions,  made  between  A.  D.  190  and  220,  and  was 
accompanied  after  a  time  by  the  explanations  of  the  two  Gema- 
ras ;  the  one  of  which,  called  the  Jerusalem,  was  written  about 
280 ;  the  other,  called  the  Babylonian,  was  begun  in  427  and 
completed  about  500.  In  making  use  of  the  information,  which 
this  work  supplies,  there  is  need  of  much  caution,  as  there  are 
many  modern  interpolations  in  it. 

VII.  Certain  ecclesiastical  uTiters,  who  lived  in  Syria  or  other 
oriental  countries,  particularly  Jerome  and  Ephraem  Syrus ;  early 
Arabian  Poetry,  and  the  Koran.  Finally,  the  Journals  of  modem 
travellers,  who  have  visited  the  East,  marked  the  appearances  of 
the  country,  and  given  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  such,  for  example,  as  Shaw  and  Pococke, 
Maundrell — Niebuhr — Bruce — Clarke — Burckhardt,  etc.  In 
making  use  of  the  last  mentioned  works,  much  caution  must  be 
observed  lest  we  assign  to  antiquity  what  belongs  to  a  more  recent 
period ;  although  it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  are  not  fond  of  innovations,  and 
retain  to  this  day  customs,  which  throw  light  on  many  things 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  people  who  have  retained  with  the 
most  constancy  and  exactness  their  ancient  habits,  are  the  wander- 
ing Arabs,  who  live  in  the  Arabian  deserts ;  and  next  to  them 
the  itinerant  shepherds  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia or  Erak,  Egypt,  and  the  north  part  of  Africa.     Other  na- 


[*  The  best  edition  of  the  former  is  that  of  Mangey,  LondoD,  1742 ;  of  the 
latter  that  of  Havercamp,  Amsterdam,  1726.] 
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lions  come  into  the  account,  on  the  subject  of  biblical  antiquitfes^ 
in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  the  Hebrews. 
Furthermore^  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  what  these 
writers  have  seen  and  heard,  and  their  conjectures  and  opinions; 
for  in  the  one  case  they  are  witnesses^  and  in  the  other  they 
assume  the  functions  of  a  judge ;  a  part  which  may  be  sustained 
by  any  person,  provided  he  has  the  iacts  in  the  first  place  upon 
which  he  may  form  his  judgment. 
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PART  I. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

§.  4.  Biblical  Geography. 

SiNCB  it  appears  of  the  first  consequence  that  biblical  students 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  theatre  of  the  wonderful  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  we  deem  it  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  work,  to  give  a  summary  of  biblical  geography. 
We  shall  not,  however,  stay  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  (xenesis,  nor  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  neither  shaU  we  enter  upon  the  geography 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  concise 
description  of  those  countries  which  are  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible. 

§.  5.  Aramba. 

The  country,  which  in  the  Bible  is  called  Aram,  is  a  vast  tract 
running  southward  from  mount  Taurus  to  Damascus  and  Ba- 
bylonia, and  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  across  the 
Tigris,  into  Assyria.  It  comprised  the  three  following  countries  : 

I.  Aram  beth  Rechob,  otherwise  called  Assyria,  which,  in  its 
narrowest  signification,  was  a  small  province  or  peninsula  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tigris,  and  the  less  and  greater  Zab.  But,  after 
being  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  seven  other  provinces, 
it  grew,  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  and  Ahaz,  by  the  acquisition  of 
still  moce  extensive  dominions,  including  Syria  and  Palestine, 
into  the  powerful  empire  of  Assyria.  Its  metropolis,  Nineveh, 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Mosul.     It  was  laid  waste  B.  C.  877j  by  Arbaces 
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and  Belesis,  but  was  rebuilt ;  it  was  again  laid  waste  by  Gyaxares 
I.  and  Nabopolassar  B.  C.  625,  but  has  never  been  restored. 

II.  Aram  Naharaim,  Mesopotamia,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al-Gezira,  or  the  island,  from  its  being  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  provinces  into  which  it  was  divided 
were  1.  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  2.  the  province  of  Nesi- 
bene. 

III.  Aram,  without  any  epithet  attached  to  it,  is  Syria,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Al-Sham,  or  the  country  to  the  left, 
because,  when  the  Arab's  face  is  turned  towards  the  east,  Aram 
or  Syria  lies  upon  the  left,  i.  e.  to  the  north.  Its  most  celebrated 
cities,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  were  Baal  bee  or  Baal-Gad, 
otherwise  called  Heliopolis;  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  now  called 
Haleb  or  Aleppo  ;  and  Antioch.  Its  minor  divisions  were 
1.  the  kingdom  of  Damascus ;  2.  the  kingdom  of  Maacha ;  3.  the 
kingdom  of  Tob  ;  4.  the  kingdom  of  Hamath :  and  5.  the  king* 
dom  of  Geshur,  on  the  Oiontes. 

Note.  The  orientals,  when  designating  the  several  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  turn  their  face  to  the  east.  Hence  Q^-R- '  which 
properly  means  in  front,  or  before,  means  also  the  east ;  ^MOip, 
on  the  left  hand,  means  also  the  north ;  I'^'^H^,  "^^HM^  behind, 
and  Q^,  the  sea,  because  it  is  in  that  direction,  mean  likewise 
the  west*,  and  V^r>  ^^^  right  hand,  means  the  south. 

§.  6.  Ph(enicia. 

This,  which  sometimes  formed  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  is 
a  narrow  mountainous  district  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  river  Eleutherus,  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea  between  Orthosia  and  Tripoli,  lat.  34°  26',  to  Achzib  or 
Ecdippa,  lat.  32°  50',  or,  as  some  say,  to  Aoco  or  Ptolemais,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus.  It  is  small  in  extent,  though  once 
highly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  and  commerce. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  former  of  which, 
though  latest  in  point  of  origin,  soon  became  the  most  celebrated 
and  flourishing.  It  wbs  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.  C. 
573,)  but  a  new  Tyre  soon  arose  on  a  neighbouring  island ;  this 


[Compare  1  Kiogt  xviii.  44;  and  Luke  xii.  54.] 
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in  its  tarn  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  332,) 
was  likewise  rebuilt,  but  never  recovered  its  ancient  splendour, 

§.  7*  Media. 

•  Media,  between  the  32°  and  the  40°  N.  lat.  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Assyria  and  Armenia^  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian 
sea,  on  the  east  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Persia.    The  metropolis  was  Ecbatana,  now  called  Hamdan. 

§.  8.  Pbrsia,  Susiana,  Elymais. 

Persia,  a  country  extending  from  Media,  lat.  34°,  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  lat.  27°,  included  Susiana  and  Elymais ;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense^  was  bounded  by  Susiana  on  the  west  and  Carama- 
nia  on  the  east.  In  this  sense,  Susiana,  with  its  metropolis  Shu- 
shan,  lay  between  Persia  proper  and  Babylonia,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  now  called  Chuzistan. 
Elymais,  sometimes  used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify  the  whole 
of  Persia,  is  in  its  more  limited  signification  a  district  lying  north 
of  Susiana  and  north-east  of  Babylonia,  but  in  other  parts  is 
bounded  by  Media.  Its  limits^  however,  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rately defined. 

^.  9.  Babylonia,  Chald^ba. 

Babylonia,  so  called  from  its  celebrated  capital  Babylon,  in 
Its  widest  extent,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  when 
its  ancient  name  was  Shinar,  or  Singar ;  but  when  taken  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  it  designated  a  district  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mesopotamia,  by  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west,  aud  by  the  Per- 
sian gulf  on  the  south.  A  section  of  the  southern  division  of  this 
country,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
ceded  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  to  certain  tribes  of  Chaldeans. 
Their  original  seat,  however,  was  not,  as  Michaelis  supposes,  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon,  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Armenia. 

§.  10.  Arabia. 

Arabia  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the  eastern, 
and  by  the  Babylonians  the  western  country ;  by  the  former  Ylff, 
DTfP.  'AyardX^,  and  by  the    atter  ^IS,  or  *ApaPia,     Hence  the 

b2 
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Arabians  were  sometimes  denominated  Q*^^.  **9.^>  orientals, 
sometimes  D^?*^^,  people  of  the  west,  2  Chron.  ix.  14 ; 
Jer.  ill.  2.  THe  Arabs  anciently^  and  to  this  daj,  call  them- 
selves by  either  of  these  names,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  latter  word,  that  they  call  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  dwellers  in  tents,  collectively,  ^^V,,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  ^*1?.,  comp.  Jer.  xxv.  24.  The  division 
into  Arabia  Felix,  Petrsea,  and  Deserta,  employed  by  Megas- 
thenes  and  Ptolemy,  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  and  is  not  observed  in  the  Bible. 

Arabia  Felix  is  a  peninsula,  bordered  by  the  Red  sea  (more 
properly  called  the  Arabian  gulf),  by  the  southern  ocean  (or, 
as  this  part  of  it  was  formerly  called  the  Red  sea),  and  by  the 
Persian  gulf;  so  that  it  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  water  except 
from  the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  gulf  to  £lana,  or  AJlath, 
(the  present  Akaba,)  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  Red  sea. 

Arabia  Petrsea,  so  called  from  the  city  Petra,  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  west  by  Egypt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  south  by  the  Red  sea,  which  here  divides  and 
runs  north  in  two  branches,  and  on  the  north  by  Palestine. — Idu- 
mea,  otherwise  called  Seir,  is  the  north-eastern  part  of  Arabia 
Petrsea.  Finally,  the  district  bounded  by  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
south.  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Euphrates 
and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the  west,  is  called  Arabia 
Deserta.  Large  tracts  of  Arabia,  and  especially  of  Arabia  De- 
serta, are  covered  with  rolling  sands ;  barren,  however,  as  these 
are,  they  at  times  supply  pasturage  to  nomad  hordes,  who  wan- 
der over  them  with  their  flocks  and  cattle. 

§.  11.  Egypt. 

Egypt,  extending  from  lat.  3P  27'  to  23»  45',  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Arabia  Petnea  and  the  Red  sea,  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia,  or  rather  Nubia,  on  the  west  by  the  African  or  Libyan 
desert,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  divided 
into  Lower  Egjrpt  or  the  Delta,  and  Upper  Egypt,  which  in  Ara- 
bic is  called  Zaid,  in  Greek  Thebais,  and  in  Hebrew  D*)*^^^^ 
unless,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  Hebrew,  Pathros,  signifies 
merely  a  district  or  canton.  Egypt  is  sometimes  divided  into 
three  parts,  in  which  case  the  lower  part  of  Upper  Egypt 
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18  called  Heptanomis,  because  it  conaiated  of  seven  nomesy  or 
districts.  The  Nile,  commonly  called  in  the  BiUe^  by  way  of 
eminence^  "^^"^  or  the  river,  runs  completely  through  Egypt  from 
its  most  southern  point  to  the  Mediterranean.  Every  year  in  the 
month  of  August  and  September  it  overflows^  and  fertilises  the 
adjacent  country  by  a  deposition  of  black  mud.  Formerly  it 
had  seven  mouths,  of  which  only  two  now  exist. 

The  most  celebrated  cities  of  Egjrpt  are  ^  or  f^^  ^  i.  et 
Thebes  or  Diospolis  magna  ^,  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt^ 
celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  hundred  gates,  and  still  memora- 
ble for  its  ruins ;  ^*^  or  ^^^,  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  boundary  which  separates  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt ;  ]?^,  or  Tanis,  which  yet  remains  on  an 
island  of  lake  Teniss  or  Mensaleh ;  and  Alexandria,  built  by 
Alexander  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  western 
boundary  of  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its  harbour. 

§.  12.  Land  of  Goshen  and  the  river  of  Egypt. 

The  land  of  Gkwhen,  )^^,  in  the  Vulgate  Gesteny  is  called. 
Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11,  T^fi^  ^^'^Q,  the  land  of  pasture,  and  was 
not  a  cultivated  part  of  Egypt.  From  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  boundary  line  of  this  district  was  no  great  distance  from 
the  city  of  Gasa.  Hence  it  must  have  been  the  eastern  part  of 
Lower  Egypt,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  far  as  Arabia  Petnea.  This  explains  why  the  Alexandrine 
interpreter,  who  must  have  be«i  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  this  r^on,  renders  G^n.  xlv.  10.  Tco-cy  *A^j9/ae<. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  Goshen  was  nearly  of  a 
triangular  form,  being  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Heroopolis 
to  the  Nile,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  Pelusian  branch 
of  the  Nile.  But  an  inquiry  arises  here  respecting  the  position 
of  the  Nile,  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Bible.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  torrent,  which,  when  it  is  swollen  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Rhinocolura,  now  called  Al- 
Arish;  for  the  Septuagint  renders  DH^P^ns  by  the  word 
'PiMKoXot^^ ;  and  Epiphanius,  who  was  not  less  acquainted  with 
these  regions  than  the  Alexandrine  interpreter,  asserts,  Haeres. 

^  [Called  No,  Nahum  iii.  8  -,  Jerem.  xlvi.  26  -,  £iek.  xzx.  14.] 
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xlvi.  p.  703^  that  Rhinooolara  was  called  by  tbe  inhabitantSj  yccX, 
which  is  evidently  the  word  ^H?  uttered  with  different  vowels. 
The  traveller  Helferich  also^  p.  385,  says  he  came  in  15C5  to  Al 
Arishy  situated  in  a  country  called  Nechile^  which  is  the  same  word 
vn3  with  a  little  alteration.  That  travellers  have  not  always 
been  able  to  find  this  river  or  torrent,  is  owing  to  its  channel  or 
valley  being  sometimes  dry  in  the  summer,  the  season  in  which 
they  most  likely  visited  it. 

§.  13.  Extent  and  Boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  Do- 
minions. 

The  land  of  Canaan,  occupied  at  first  partly  by  the  Canaanites, 
the  posterity  of  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham,  and  partly  by  Abraham^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  promised  by  God  to  the  posterity  of  these 
patriarchs,  was  bounded  by  the  river  Jordan^  the  Dead  sea^  Ara- 
bia Petrsea^  the  Mediterranean,  and  Syria.  The  Divine  promise^ 
however,  had  respect,  at  the  same  time^  to  those  territories  which 
the  Hebrews,  when  afterwards  provoked  to  arms^  should  reduce  to 
their  authority.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  condition  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  patriarchs, 
they  conquered  the  kiags  of  Gilead,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
to  oppose  them,  and  occupied,  by  the  right  of  war,  the  district 
stretching  from  the  river  Amon  to  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon, 
or  Antilibanus,  Num.  xxi.  21,  et  seq.  They  afterwards 
subjected  the  neighbouring  territories.  The  boundaries  in  refer- 
ence to  this  increased  extent  are  defined.  Gen.  xv.  18 — 21 ;  Num. 
xxxiv.  2,  et  seq.;  Deut.  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4;  xi.  16,  17;  xii. 
1-7. 

On  the  south,  the  boundary  line  ran,  with  some  irregularities, 
from  the  end  of  the  Dead  sea  along  Idumea  and  Arabia  Petraea, 
as  far  as  the  river,  or  torrent  of  Egypt.  The  pastures  of  Arabia 
Petreea,  particularly  of  the  desert,  which  extends  through  Pe- 
tr»a  and  Deserta,  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf,  and  north  along 
the  Euphrates,  remained  free,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  ^x  any 
definite  limits  in  those  regions.  In  the  time  of  David  the  whole 
of  Idumaea,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Elana,  submitted  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  farthest  city,  in  this  direction,  that  belonged  to  them,  i^ 
often  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Beersheba^  which,  however,  was 
not  situated  on  the  boundary  line. 


/, 
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On  the  west,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  city  Acco  or 
Ptolemais^  or  rather  as  £»  as  Achzib,  or  Ecdippam,  Josh.  xix. 
28^  29,  the  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean  sea  called  in 
Hebrew,  D»n,  bhT|n  D^n,  pnqwn  D;n.  The  Philistines, 
who  were  conquered  by  David,  dwelt  on  its  southern  shore,  within 
the  limits  just  mentioned.     They  often  threw  off  the  yoke. 

From  Achzib,  the  boundary  received  a  direction  north  into  the 
mainland,  and  ran  contiguous  to  Phoenicia  seventy-eight  English 
miles,  to  lat.  34^,  terminating  at  Apheca,  which  is  situated 
between  Biblum,  or  Gible,  and  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbec.  Phoenicia, 
therefore,  was  not  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews; 
Josh.  xiii.  2 — 6.  Comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  6,  and  Josh.  xix. 
24—31. 

The  northern  boundary  extended,  with  many  deviations,  from 
Apheca  to  the  east,  touched  in  Ccelesyria  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Hamath,  and  enclosed  the  city  of  Baal-Grad,  lat.  34^,  near  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  the  city  of  Dan,  so  often  men- 
tioned as  being  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 
Thence  the  line  ran  south-east  to  Arabia  Deserta,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  cities 
of  Betack  and  Bairuth,  was  at  last  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
David.  It  recovered,  however,  its  freedom  under  his  successors, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

On  the  eastt  the  limit  assigned  was  the  Euphrates ;  Deut.  xi. 
24.  This  boundary,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  deserts  which  exist  in  that  direction. 
The  mountains  of  Gilead,  of  which  the  people  took  possession  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  run  into  the  barren  waste  which  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  as  we  learn,  I  Ghron.  v,  9,  16, 
supplied  pasture  to  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  The  tribes 
beyond  Jordan  subdued  a  large  tract  of  country,  during  the 
reign  of  Saul ;  1  Chron.  v.  19,  et  seq.  The  Ammonites  possessed 
the  land  eastward  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  the  Moabites  inhabited 
the  region  to  the  south  of  the  same  river :  so  that  the  Arnon 
was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Hebrews  on  the  east 
from  the  Ammonites,  and  on  the  south  from  the  Moabites,  until 
this  nation  was  subdued  by  David,  p  Ghron.  xviii.  xix.]]  who  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  as  fiar  as  35°  15'  N.  lat. 
where  stood  the  city  Thipsach,  or  Thapsacus.  From  these  facts 
it  is  clear  that  David  and  Solomon  reigned  over  an  extensive 
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kingdom,  reaching  from  28<>  to  35^  N.  lat.  and  from  52P  to  5&^ 
East  longitude^. 

§.  14.  Features  of  the  Country  ;  Mountains. 

Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country.  Two  ranges,  the  one  on 
the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  extend  from 
Syria  into  Arabia,  interrupted,  however,  in  various  places,  by 
valleys  and  level  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  principal 
mountains  are, 

1;  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  formed  of  two  ridges,  which  run 
north  almost  parallel  ^m  lat.  33^  12'  to  hit.  34<>  32',  leaving 
a  valley  in  the  middle,  which  is  called  Coelesyria,  ]*0^^n  b^ 
and  v2D\]  nVJ)^  ^  Jos.  xi.  17-  These  mountains  first  rise 
about  three  miles  north  of  ancient  Tyre,  where  the  river 
Leontes,  now  called  Kasmie,  which  fiows  from  Coelesyria,  or 
the  valley  between  the  mountains,  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
The  western  ridge  is  denominated  Libanus,  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  eastern,  Antilibanus;  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make  this 
distinction  of  names,  denominating  both  ridges  by  the  common 
name  of  Lebanon,  or  Libanus.  Libanus  runs  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Leontes,  bending  a  little  to  the  east,  it  leaves  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea  a  plain  varying  in  breadth.  It  projects 
in  some  places  into  the  sea,  and  forms  several  promontories, 
two  of  which  deserve  notice  ;  one,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus, 
now  called  Nahr  el  Kelb,  lat.  33^  dC,  the  other,  lat.  34<>  16^, 
called  Otw  vp^wrop*  Anciently  these  mountains  were  famous 
for  their  cedars,  of  which  thirty  or  forty,  though  according  to 
Aryda  only  fourteen  ^,  of  great  size  and  antiquity,  still  remain, 
together  with  many  smaller  ones.  AntUibanus  runs  at  first 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes,  in  an  eastern  direction,  but 
soon  takes  a  northern  course  and  parallel  with  Libanus.  It  is 
much  higher  than  the  latter,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
Jer.  xviii.  14.  Snow  may  also  be  found  on  Libanus  during  sum- 
mer in  the  clefts  and  fissures  which  are  exposed  to  the  north, 

f 
c  ['*  It  has  been  calculated  by  Spanheim,  that  the  remotest  points  of  the 
Holy  Land,  as  divided  by  Joshua,  and  possessed  by  king  David,  were  situated 
at  the  distance  of  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many  of  longitude,  including 
in  all  about  26,000  square  miles.''     Russell,  Connection,  i.  188.] 

•«  Irby  and  Mangles,  who  visited  Lebanon  in  October,  1817,  say  about 
fifty.    **  Remarkable  for  being  all  together  in  one  clump."    Travels,  p.  209.] 
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and  18  often  brought  down  into  the  neighbouring  cities  and  min- 
gled with  the  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  render  it  cool 
and  refreshing,  Prov.  xxv.  13.  The  highest  peak  of  Antilibanus 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews,  Hermon  ;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion, 
[[Ps.  xxix.  6 ;"}  and  by  the  Amorites,  Shenir,  Deut.  iii.  9.  In  later 
times  these  three  names  were  given  to  three  separate  summits, 
I  Chron.  v.  23.  The  part  towards  Damascus  was  called  Amana, 
from  which  flow  the  two  rivers  Amana  and  Pharpar,  2  ICgs.  v. 
12.  The  pine  and  the  fir  flourish  on  Antilibanus.  The  height 
of  these  mountains  is  about  9000  feet.  Their  appearance  is  grand 
and  imposing,  and  has  furnished  many  of  the  images  which  occur 
in  the  Scriptures.     Isa.  x.  34;  xxix.  17;  xxxv.  2. 

II.  CarmeL  This  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  which  rises  about 
thirteen  miles  south  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  bay 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  stretches  south  nearly  twelve 
miles,  and  is  about  forty  in  circumference,  or,  according  to  D'Ar- 
vieux,  nearly  sixty.  The  northern  and  eastern  summits  are  higher 
than  the  southern  and  western.  The  northern  summit  or  ridge 
projects  into  the  sea,  the  southern  recedes,  and  leaves  a  plain  on 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle.  The  name  itself  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  fruitfulness  of  these  ridges,  and  of  the  valleys  which 
they  form ;  for  ^^13  is  a  contraction  for  ^4  Q?7.>  which  means  the 
garden  ofsOod,  or  a  very  pleasant  region.  The  tops  of  these  moun- 
tains are  crowded  with  oaks  and  flrs,  the  valleys  with  laurels  and 
olives;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  fountains  and  rivulets,  so  grate- 
ful to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  Carmel  was  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  the  source  of  many  poetical  images,  Isa.  xziz.  17; 
xxxii.  15;  xxxv.  2;  Micah,  vii.  14;  Jer.  xlviii.  33.  Its  numerous 
caves  are  worthy  of  notice,  many  of  which  existed  in  ancient 
times ;  as  well  as  its  passages  leading  through  continuous  clefts 
in  the  rocks,  forming  a  secure  and  ready  hiding  place,  Amos 
ix.  3;  2  Kings  ii.  25  ;  iv.  25.  There  was  another  mount  Carmel, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
5;  xxvii.  3;  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

III.  Tabor,  [[in  Josephus  and  the  Greek  writers,  'Irafivptoy  or 
*ATaj3upioy,^  a  singular  mountain,  of  an  oblong  shape,  running 
from  north  to  south,  eleven  miles  east  of  Carmel,  and  about  nine 
west  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Efdraelon.  It  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  a  mile  high,  and  a 
journey  of  three  hours  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.     On  the 
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top  of  tbe  mountain  is  a  plain  of  an  oblong  figure^  like  tbe  moun- 
tain itself,  and  three  thousand  paces  in  circuit.  On  this  plain, 
there  was  formerly  a  city,  probably  the  same  with  the  city  Tabor 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  mentioned  1  Ghron.  vi.  ^^,  and  which, 
in  Joshua  xxi.  32,  is  simply  called  '\^p.  ,  a  city.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  the  Tabor,  mentioned  1  Sam.  x.  3,  which  was  two 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem. 

IV.  The  Mountains  of  Israel^  also  called  the  Mountains  of 
Ephraitn,  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the  whole  country.  To 
the  south  of  them  were  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  Both  ridges 
are  fruitful,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Israel 
which  approach  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  and  those  extend- 
ing from  the  mount  of  Olives  to  the  plains  of  Jericho.  These 
tracts  are  rough  and  uneven,  and  abound  in  hiding  places  for 
robbers,  Luke  x.  30.  The  highest  peak  in  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  or  Ephraim,  seems  to  be  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Rock  Rimmon,  Judg.  xx.  45 — 47, but  it  is  now  called  Quarantaria^ 
The  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  celebrated.  Josh.  viii.  30 
— 35  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  merely 
by  an  intervening  valley,  the  former  being  to  the  north,  the 
latter  to  the  south  of  Shechem.  In  the  mountains  of  Judah  are 
numerous  caves,  some  very  large,  of  whidi  Adullam  is  the  most 
celebrated,  1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2.  Comp.  also  Gen.  xxiii.  9, 19 ;  Josh. 
X.  16.     There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name;  see  Josh.  xv.  35. 

V.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead,  situated  east  of  the  Jordan, 
extend  from  Antilibanus,  or  mount  Hermon,  into  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  northern  part,  celebrated  for  its  oaks  and  pastures,  was  called 
Bashan;  the  middle  was  Gilead,  properly  so  called.  The 
southern  part  comprised  the  mountains  Abarim.  Among  these, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  arose  the  mountain  Fheor  or 
Phegor,  and  Nebo,  from  the  summit  of  which,  called  Fisgah,  the 
whole  land  of  Oanaan  is  visible.  Deut.  iii.  27 ;  xxxii.  49,  50. 
xxxiv.  1,2;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  8. 

§.  15.  PLAINS. 

The  most  celebrated  are,  1 .  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 


«  [As  being  the  scene  of  the  forty  days'  fast  which  preceded  the  Temptation  of 
our  Lord.  A  supposition  which  appears  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  See  Bp. 
Middleton  on  Greek  Article,    Note  on  St.  Matt,  iv.  1.] 
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from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  mount  CarmeL  The  tract  from  Gaza 
to  Joppa  is  simply  called,  the  plain.  In  this  plain  were  the  five 
principal  cities  of  the  Philistines,  viz.  Gaza,  Askelon,  Azotas, 
Gath,  and  Ekron,  or  Accaron.  The  country,  somewhat  hilly,  be* 
tween  Joppa  and  Carmel,  was  called  Sharon,  which,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  situated  be- 
tween Tabor  and  lake  Genuesareth ;  as  well  as  from  a  third 
Sharon,  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  lying  east  of  the  Jordan  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad. 

II.  The  plain  of  Jezreel,  running  through  the  middle  of 
Palestine  from  west  to  east,  begins  at  the  Mediterranean  and 
mount  Carmel,  and  ends  where  the  river  Jordan  issues  from 
lake  C^ennesareth.  It  is  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight 
miles  long,  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  broad.  The  eastern  part 
is  called  Sharon ;  the  western,  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  See 
Judges  iv.  1,  et  seq.  vi.  33;  vii.  18;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 — 11 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22 ;  1  Macab.  xii.  49. 

III.  The  region  or  district  of  Jordan,  includes  the  lands 
on  both  banks  of  the  Jordan,  from  lake  Gennesareth  to 
the  Dead  sea.  Its  breadth  from  west  to  east  is  thirteen 
miles,  its  length  from  north  to  south,  according  to  the  cor^ 
rected  reading  of  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  book  iv.  chap.  8.  §  2. 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,  which  is  too  long  to 
agree  with  the  distance  between  lake  Gennesareth  and  the 
Dead  sea.  Modern  travellers  make  the  length  about  fifty-six 
miles.  This  r^on  may  be  divided  into,  I.  The  plain  of 
Jericho,  which  is  watered  and  fertilised  by  a  small  river,  and 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 
II.  The  valley  of  Salt,  reaching  to  the  Dead  sea,  2  Kings, 
xiv.  7;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxv.  11.  III.  The 
plains  of  Moab,  l^yond  Jordan,  in  which  the  Hebrews  pitched 
their  tents.  Num.  xxvi.  3.  Thc^  plains  are  called.  Num. 
xxv.  1.  and  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii,  1,  Shittim,  or  the  valley  of 
Acacia.  Various  words  are  applied  to  level  places  or  valleys, 
M*hose  different  shades  of  meaning  cannot  now  be  accurately  de- 
termined, ^n?,  however,  is  a  valley  which  has  a  torrent  flowing 
through  it  in  the  winter ;  "^9,  ^|,  ^^3  is  a  valley  without  any  sudi 
torrent ;  PQJ?  is  perhaps  a  deep  valley,  as  n!^p9  is  a  broad  valley, 
or  plain.  Of  these  valleys  that  of  Hinnom,  near  the  south 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  for  two 
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reasons.  The  one,  that  it  separated  Judah  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  the  other^  because  in  a  certain  part  of  it  was  Topheth, 
2  Kings^  xxiii.  10^  where  infants  were  burnt  to  the  idol  Moloch^ 
Jer.  vii.  31. 

§.  16.   FORBSTB. 

Forests  are  mentioned  in  Joshua^  xvii.  15^  and  in  many  other 
passages;  indeed  so  frequently  as  to  convince  us  that  the  He- 
brews anciently  were  not  often  compelled^  like  the  modem  in- 
habitants of  Palestine^  to  burn  the  dung  of  animals  for  fuel : 
that  such  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case,  seems  probable 
from  Ezek.  iv.  15'.  The  forests  which  appear  to  have  been 
most  celebrated  in  the  Bible  are>  1.  The  cedar  forest  on  mount 
Lebanon,  see  §.  14,  I. ;  1  Kings,  vii.  2 ;  2  Kings,  xix.  23  ; 
Hos.  xiv.  6,  7*  2-  The  forest  of  pines  and  firs  on  Antilihanus, 
which  was  first  subdued  by  the  Hebrews  under  David.  2  .Sam. 
viii.  5>  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  4.  3.  The  forest  of  oaks  on  mount 
Bashan.  Zech.  xi,  2.  4.  The  forest  of  Ephraim,  whidi  the 
Ephraimites  began  to  cut  down  as  early  as  the  time  of'  Joshua, 
see  chap.  xvii.  15,  but  of  which  there  were  some  remains  as  late 
as  the  time  of  David,  2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17*  The  wood  near 
the  city  of  Bethel,  mentioned  2  Kings,  ii.  24,  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  it.  5.  A  forest  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  near  the  city  Baalah,  which  was  thence 
called  Kirjath  Jearim,  or  the  city  of  the  forest,  Joshua,  xv. 
9,  10.  60 ;  Ezra,  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29.  6.  The  forest 
Chareth,  and  the  forest  Chorsha.  The  latter  was  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
1    Sam.  xxii.  5;    xxiii.   14 — 16.     7*  The  shrub  fields  on  the 

f  [Voltaire's  flippant  remarks  on  this  passage  are  answered  with  great  judg- 
ment by  Harmer,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  Obs.  20. 

Tonmefort  found  dried  cowdung  ordinarily  used  as  fuel  in  parts  of  Georgia. 
Travels,  iii.  p.  95. 137. 

"  This  evening  [between  Pelusium  and  £1-Arish]  our  camel-driver  made 
bread  :  he  kneaded  the  dough  in  a  leathern  napkin,  and  mixing  a  good  deal 
of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round  cake,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  it 
on  dried  camel's  dung;  it  was  very  good."     Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  172. 

<<  To-day  we  had  no  wood ;  and  it  was  only  by  collecting  the  dung  of  the 
camels  that  we  could  boil  the  water  for  our  tea."  Bumes,  Travels  into 
Bokhara,  i.  253.] 
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banks  of  lake  Merom  and  the  river  Jordan,  called  the  pride, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  English  translation,  the  swelling  of  the 
Jordan.  Zech.  xi.  3;  Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  44.  8.  The 
forest  Joardes,  east  of  the  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  cut  down  by  the  Romans,  see  his  Jewish  War,  book 
vii.  chap.  6.  §  5.  9.  The  forests  on  the  top  of  Carmd,  and  on 
the  sides  of  mount  Tabor. 


If  at  the  present  period  forests  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Palestine,  we 
mast  remember  that  not  only  were  many  of  them  cut  down  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  but  also  that  they  were  often  destroyed  by  the  enemies,  who  at 
different  times  laid  waste  Judea.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 
wood  should  be  wanting  for  fuel,  (though  not  much  is  required  in  that  warm 
climate,)  and  that  the  dried  excrements  of  quadrupeds  should  be  used  in  its 
stead. 

§.  17.  Deserts. 

The  deserts  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  uncultivated  tracts  of 
two  kinds ;  first  mountainous,  but  not  destitute  of  water;  secondly, 
plains  covered  with  barren  sands,  in  which  springs  were  scarcely 
to  be  found,  and  when  found  whose  water  was  seldom  fit  to 
drink.  They  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of  the  thirsty  earth, 
and  are  soon  absorbed  again.  These  plains,  however,  still  pro- 
duce a  scanty  herbage,  upon  which  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  could 
feed.  The  sand,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  so  light  as 
to  be  driven  about  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
One  whirlwind  piles  them  up  in  immense  heaps  and  leaves  them 
standing;  another  drives  them  forward  to  another  place.  In 
these  deserts  there  were  formerly  villages  and  towns,  Joshua, 
XV.  61,  62 :  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  but  they  were  no  longer  standing 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  (Prolog,  in  Comment.  Amos.) 

The  mountain  deserts,  of  a  less  barren  and  unproductive  cha- 
racter, named  from  the  places  near  which  they  were  situated. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  Great  Desert,  which,  according  to 
Jerome,  (Prolog,  in  Comment.  Amos,)  commences  at  the  city 
of  Tekoah,  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  It  extends  through 
Arabia  Deserta  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf,  and  north  along  the 
Euphrates  beyond  the  city  of  Bir.  This  large  trstct  is  called  in 
the  Bible  the  Desert  of  Judah,  because  it  begins  within  the 
limits  of  that  tribe,  Joshua,  xix.  34 ;  Psalms,  bciii.  1 ;  2  Chron. 
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XX.  20  ;  Matt.  iii.  1  ;  Mark,  i.  4  ;  John,  x.  40.  The  Desert  of 
Engedi,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  joins  the  desert 
ofZiph.  Both  have  lofty  mountains  and  many  caves.  More  to 
the  south  is  the  Desert  of  Carmely  the  Desert  of  Moon,  and  the 
Desert  of  Tekoah,  with  cities  of  the  same  names,  and  all  forming 
part  of  the  desert  of  Judah.  The  Desert  of  Jericho  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  separates  the  mount  of  Olives  from  the  city  of 
Jericho.  The  Desert  of  Beth-Aven  seems  to  be  a  part  of  mount 
Ephraim,  which  exhibits,  as  Josephus  himself  observes,  in  the 
part  towards  the  Jordan,  a  bald  and  rough  appearance.  Joshua, 
xviii.  12. 


§.  18.   The  River  Jordan,  and  Lakes  Mkrom  and  Gbn- 

NE8ARETH. 

The  only  river  in  Palestine  of  any  considerable  size  is  the 
Jordan,  which,  as  was  first  discovered  in  the  tetrarchate  of  Philip, 
issues  firom  lake  Phiala,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus'.  Upon 
leaving  this  lake  it  runs  underground  for  thirteen  miles  and 
three  quarters  to  Paneas,  (otherwise  called  Caesarea  Philippi,  see 
Josephus,  Jewish  War,  book  i.ch.  2] ;  book.  iii.  ch.  10.)  where  it 
bursts  from  the  earth  with  a  considerable  noise.  From  this  point 
it  advances  about  thirteen  miles  further,  and  falls  into  lake 
Merom  or  Samochontis. 

Lake  Merom  in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  highest,  is  seven 
miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  but  the  marshes  extend  to 
Daphne,  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it.  In  the  summer  it  is 
nothing  but  a  marsh ;  in  some  parts  indeed  it  is  sowed  with  rice, 
but  commonly  it  is  covered  with  shrubs  and  rushes,  which  afford 
shelter  for  wild  beasts,  Jewish  War,  book  iv.  chap.  i.  §  I. 

The  Jordan,  after  leaving  lake  Merom,  at  about  thirteen  miles 
distance,  enters  Geunesareth,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sea 
of  Galilee  or  Tiberias^.  The  waters  of  this  lake,  which  is  sixteen 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  are  pure  and  sweet,  and  it  abounds  in 


r  [Its  whole  coane  from  thu  point  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Dead  sea,  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.] 

k  [In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  "  the  Sea  of  Chinneieth,"  Numb,  xzziv. 
11  ;  Joshua,  zi.  2.] 
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fish^   Strabo>  p,  71^*     It  in  surrounded  with   fruitful  hills  and 
mountains,  from  which  many  rivulets  descend. 

The  Jordan,  where  it  issues  from  lake  Gennesaueth,  is  from 
150  to  200  feet  wide,  and  seven  in  depth.  With  many  windings 
it  runs  through  the  plain  wliich  is  denominated,  from  the  river 
itself,  the  Region  of  the  Jordan^  [|§.  15.^  From  the  west  it 
receives  five  tributaries,  which  are  not  much  known ;  from  the 
east  it  receives  the  Jabbok,  the  Jaezer,  the  Kerith,  and  the  \ 

Acacia  torrent,  so  called  from  the  valley  of  that  name,  Q.  15.^ 
The  Jordan  owes  its  rise  to  the  perpetual  snows  of  Antilibanus ; 
consequently,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  which  commences  in  the 
latter  half  of  April,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  of 
that  mountain,  it  dashes  on  rapidly  and  fills  the  whole  of  its 
upper  channel^  Josh.  iii.  15 ;  iv.  18 ;  I  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Jerem. 
xlix.  19 ;  for  the  channel  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho, 
the  place,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  double.  The  lower  one  is 
ordinarily  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  broad,  through  which  the 
water  flows  the  whole  year ;  it  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  from  four  to  eight  feet.  The  other  channel,  called  the  upper 
one,  is  broader  than  the  lower,  varying  from  two  to  six  hundred 
paces,  and  is  filled  in  the  beginning  of  summer  by  the  swelling  of 
the  waters,  as  just  observed.  Travellers  have  commonly  visited 
the  Jordan  either  before  or  after  this  time ;  hence  they  say 
nothing  of  its  rise.  Mirike,  however.  Travels,  p.  119,  tells  us 
that  he  found  the  upper  channel  still  wet  and  slippery.  Many 
are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  the  river  has  hollowed  the  first 
channel  so  deep,  that  it  now  never  rises  above  it. 

§.  19.  Thk  Dead  Sea. 

The  Dead  sea  ^  into  which  the  Jordan  empties  its  waters,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Eastern  sea,  sometimes  the  sea  of  Siddim, 
and  sometimes  the  sea  of  the  Plain ;  because  it  occupies  the  plain 
of  Siddim,  in  which  the   cities    Sodom,   Gomorrah,   Admah 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar  were  situated,  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Gen.  xviii.  20; 

'  [Burckhardt  was  led»  from  the  appearance  of  the  face  of  the  intermediate 
country,  to  conclude  that  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain, 
the  river  discharged  itself  into  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.] 


.1- 
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xix.  24^  et  seq. ;  Joel,  ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8.  As  the  Jordan^ 
before  the  celebrated  destruction  of  this  plain^  discharged  itself 
in  the  same  place  that  it  does  now,  we  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  lake,  which  then  existed,  was  subterranean,  oomp.  Gen. 
xiv.  3.  It  was  covered  with  a  crust  of  earth,  sustained  by  the 
asphaltus,  a  pitehy,  bituminous  substance,  which  emerged  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  collected  during  a  long  course  of 
years  in  large  masses.  The  asphaltus  arises  from  the  lake  to 
this  day,  floats  on  its  surface,  and  occasionally  explodes,  Isaiah, 
xxxiv.  9, 10 ;  Wisd.  x.  7  *>  Jude,  i.  7*  Hence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Gen.  xiv.  10,  where  mention  is  made  of  slimepits,  through  which 
the  asphaltus,  or  bitumen,  penetrated  from  the  subterranean  wa- 
ter. This  bitumen,  being  at  length  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
burnt,  and  the  earth  by  which  it  was  covered,  being  deprived  of 
its  support,  sunk  in  the  waters,  and  the  lake  made  its  appear- 
ance. Gen.  xix.  24. 

The  lake  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  seventy  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  twenty  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to 
east.  Its  waters  are  a  little  impregnated  with  alum,  and  very 
much  so  with  salt ;  hence  it  is  called  the  Salt  sea,  Gen.  xiv.  3, 
and  because  it  preserves  nothing  alive  in  it  ^,  it  is  also  called  the 
Dead  sea.  Whatever  is  immersed  in  its  waters  and  taken  out 
again^  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt.  The  shores,  excepting  the 
north  western,  are  mountainous.  On  the  northwest  is  a  plain, 
impregnated  with  salt,  barren^  scorched,  and  covered  with  cinders. 
This  hct  explains  to  us  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  sprinkling 
salt  upon  desert  places,  unless  reference  be  had  in  the  custom  to 
other  salt  valleys,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  the  east,  Deut. 
xxix.  23 ;  Judg.  ix.  45.  In  this  plain  grows  the  solanum  fnelati' 
gence  P7.n.,  also  called  the  vine  of  Sodom,  which  b^rs  what  have 
been  denominated  the  apples,  and  also  the  grapes' and  clusters  of 


k  [The  monks  of  St.  Sab*  told  Shaw  that  they  had  leen  fish  caught  in  it. 

"  The  water  was  as  bitter  and  bouyant  as  people  have  reported ;  those  of 
oar  party  who  could  not  swim,  floated  on  its  surface  like  cOrks :  on  dipping 
the  head  in,  the  eyes  smarted  dreadfully,' uid  we  were  much  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, on  coming  out  of  the  lake,  that  the  water  did  not  evaporate  from  the 
body  as  is  the  case  in  emerging  from  fresh  water,  but  adhered  to  the  skin,  and 
was  greasy  to  the  feel  or  touch."    Jrby  and  Mangles,  May  2,  1818.] 
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Sodom^  otherwise  called  the  bitter  and  poisonous  grapes  and  clus- 
ters. They  are  said  to  be  beautiful  outside,  but  within,  corrup- 
tion and  ashes,  Deut.  xxxii.  32.  In  the  spring,  when  the  Jordan 
rises,  the  lake  itself  is  swollen.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  dig 
pits  on  the  shore,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  iva- 
ter  in  the  pits  stagnates  after  the  fall  of  the  lake,  goes  off  gra- 
dually in  vapour,  and  leaves  a  bed  of  salt,  which  sort  of  salt  is 
used  by  the  whole  of  that  region,  Zeph.  ii.  9 ;  Ezech.  xlvii.  11. 

The  other  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Dead  sea  are,  1 .  from 
the  west,  Kedron,  St.  John,  xviii.  1,  which  arises  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name  between  Jerusalem  and  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  its 
channel  is  dry  except  in  the  winter.  Its  direction  is  first  south, 
then  east,  through  the  steep  clifls  of  the  desert  Engedl,  where  it 
receives  some  accession  by  means  of  the  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  decends  into  the  Dead  sea.  2.  Near  the  south- 
em  extremity  flows  in  the  Saphia,  or  Saphira,  a  considerable 
stream.  3.  On  .the  eastern  shore,  nearly  in  the  centre,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  torrent  Zerea,  and  a  little  north  of  it,  4.  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amon,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  valleys  of 
mount  Gilead,  from  the  torrents  of  that  mountain.  It  flows  first 
in  a  southern  direction,  and  then  west,  so  as  to  form  with  the 
Dead  sea,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Jabok,  a  peninsula.  The  chan- 
nel of  this  rivier,  as  we  have  already  said,  separated  on  the  east 
the  Gbdites  and  the  Reubenites  from  the  Ammonites,  and  09  the 
south  the  Reubenites  from  the  Moabites.  •  )■ '     '  v.^ 


.V 


t.-         .     ->. 


§.  2Q.  Otheb  R1VEB6.       ^k 

.  Of^lhe  oth«r  Timers  and  torrents,  which  are  tonewhAt  cele- 
bratedy.niayDe^ motioned,  I.  The  Bblus,  asmidl  river,  aettbrd- 
ing  toOPliny^'dSfy  four  miles  in  length  ;  it  arista' !n.  the  moun- 
tains of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  empties  itself*  inio  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  two  furlongs  south  of  Ptblemais.  The  Sand  of  its 
banks,  and  of  the  seashore  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  much 
usfld  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  was  formerly  imported  by 
<tbe.  Venetii^  and  others  for  that  purpose.  • 
*.  IL  The  Kj^h^n.  It  arises  from  the  northern  foot  of  mount 
Tabor,  where  die  Tabor  unites  with  the  mountain  called  little 
Hermon ;  it  then  divides  into  two  branches.  The  smaller  share 
of  the  waters,  that  descend  from  these  mountains,  flows  east 
through  the  valley  of  Jezreel  into  lake  Gennesareth.    The  re- 
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mainder,  which  forms  the  larger  body,  runs  west,  through  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  and,  after  being  increased  by  the  accession  of 
many  small  streams,  enters  the  sea  near  Carmel.  The  last  men- 
tioned branch  of  the  river  was  called  Megiddo,  and  anciently  di- 
vided the  tribe  of  Issachar  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun. 

III.  The  Brook  of  Reeds  ;  it  is  dry  except  in  the  winter. 
In  its  course  from  east  to  west,  it  formerly  separated  the  tribe 
of  £phraim  from  that  of  Manasseh,  Josh.  xvii.  8,  9.  It  enters 
the  Mediterranean  south  of  Caesarea. 

IV.  The  Brook  Eshkol  ;  it  arises  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Askelon.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  brook  Sorek,  Num.  xiii.  24 ;  Judg.  xvi.  4. 

V.  The  Brook  Besor;  it  enters  the  sea  at  Gaza. 

Note. — ^It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  ^H?  signifies  a  river, 
brook,  or  torrent,  which  flows  in  the  winter,  though  it  may  be 
nn}  '  perfectly  dry  in  the  summer ;  while  "^HD  signifies  a  large  stream, 

"*  '^  and  if  it  have  the  article  prefixed,  almost  always  means  the  Eu- 

phrates. 

§.21.  On  the  Climate  of  Palestine. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  climate  is  diflerent  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  it  is  not  so  changeable  as  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. We  shall  state  its  variarions  during  the  six  divisions  of 
the  oriental  year,  mentioned  Gen.  viii.  22;  which  have  been  per- 
petuated to  this  day  among  the  Arabians,  see  Golii  Lex.  Arab.  p. 
934. 

/  During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  which  is  called  "^^^fj  or  the 

Harvest,  and  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June,  the  sky  is  serene,  the  atmosphere  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  is  warm,  sometimes  oppressively  so,  excepting  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  temperate. 
The'  heat  continues  to  increase,  and  becomes  more  and  more  un- 
pleasant towards  the  latter  part  of  this  season. 

t  During  the  second  part  of  the  year,  which  is  called  VM  ,  the 

time  of  fruits,  or  Summer,  extending  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  August,  the  heat  is  so  oppressive,  that  the  effect  of 
it  is  felt  through  the  night,  and  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  the 
open  air. 

^  The  third  season,  extending  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 

middle  of  October,  is  called  ^,  or  the  hot  season  ;  because  in  the 
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commencement  of  it  the  heat  continaes  very  severe^  although  it 
soon  begins  to  abate. 

From  the  time  of  harvest^  or  the  middle  of  April,  to  the  middle 
of  September^  there  is  neither  rain  nor  thunder,  Prov.  xxvi.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  Jerome  on  Amos,  iv.  7*  Sometimes,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  or  the  latter  half  of  April,  a  cloud  is 
perceived  in  the  morning,  which,  as  the  sun  rises,  gradually  dis- 
appears, Hos.  vi.  4.  But  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July^ 
and  August,  not  a  cloud  is  seen,  and  the  earth  is  not  wet,  except 
by  the  dew,  which  is,  therefore,  every  where  used  as  a  symbol  of 
the  divine:  benevolence ;  6en.  xxvii.  28;  xlix.  25  ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
2;  xicxiii.  13;  Job,  xxix.  19 ;  Micah,  v.  7*  The  dew,  copious  as 
it  is,  affords  no  support  in  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  except  to 
the  stronger  kind  of  herbs  ;  the  smaller  and  less  vigorous,  unless 
watered  from  some  rivulet,  or  by  human  art  and  labour,  wither  and 
die,  Ps.  xx:^iir  4.  If  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  spark  or  brand 
fall  among  the  dry  herbs  and  grass,  a  wide  conflagration  com- 
mences, especially  if  brambles,  shrubs,  or  a  forest  be  near,  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  14;  Isa.  ix.  18;  Jer.  xxi.  14;  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  6; 
Joel,  i.  19;  Jer.  ix.  12.  The  country  generally  presents  a 
squalid  appearand,  for  the  fountains  and  brooks  are  dried,  and 
the  ground  is  so  hard,  that  it  splits  open  into  fissures.  These 
effects  are  accelerated,  if  the  east  wind  happens  to  blow  a  few 
days,  which  is  not  only  destructive  to  the  vines  and  harvest  fields 
on  land,  but  to  the  vessels  at  sea  on  the  Mediterranean;  Hos.  xiii. 
15 ;  Jonedi,  iv.  8 ;  Job,  xiv.  2 ;  xv.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  7 ;  Gen.  xli.  6,  23 ; 
£zek.  xvii.  10;  xix.  12;  xxvii.  26;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  ciii.  15; 
Acts,  xxvii.  14. 

Every  wind  is  called  by  the  orientals  0*^*^1^ ,  an  east  wituI, 
which  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass  between  the  east  and 
north,  and  between  the  east  and  south,  see  Shaw  s  Travels,  p. 
285,  and  Prosper  Alpinus  de  Aledicina  JBgyptiaca,  near  the 
^beginning.  The  breeze,  which  blows  a  few  hours  before  the 
.setting  of  the'  sun  in  that  climate,  is  called  among  the  Persians, 
to  tnis  time,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  7>  ^he  breeze  of  the  day,  i.  e.  ^e 
cooling  or  refreshing  breeze  of  the  day,  see  Chardin,  Voy.  t.  iv. 
P-8.    . 

During  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  which  is  called  ^?!  or. 
Seed-time,  i.  e.  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, the  appearance  of  the  sky  is  various,  sometimes  dark  and 

G  2 
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cloudy,  but  calm,  and  sometimes  rainy.  In  the  latter  part  of 
October,  begin  the  first  or  autumnal  rains,  so  necessary  for  the 
sower.  The  atmosphere  still  continues  warm,  and  at  times  it  is 
very  hot,  but  the  weather  gradually  grows  colder,  and  towards 
the  end  of  this  division  of  the  seasons,  the  snows  fall  on  the 
mountains.  The  brooks  are  still  dry,  and  the  water  in  the  rivers 
is  shallow.  In  the  second  half  of  November,  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees.  Some,  who  are  less  robust,  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  fire,  which  they  continue  until  April,  Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  others 
do  without  one  the  whole  winter. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  year,  ^ij^,  extending  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  February,  constitutes  the  Winter. 
The  snows,  which  are  then  not  unfrequent,  scarcely  continue 
through  the  day,  except  on  the  mountains ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and 
melts  as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  to  any  considerable  height.  The 
north  winds  are  chill,  and  the  cold,  particularly  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  with  snow,  is  intense.  The  roads  are 
slippery,  and  travelling  is  both  tedious  and  dangerous,  particu- 
larly through  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  Jer.  xiii.  16; 
xxiii.  12 ;  Sirach,  xliii.  22 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  20.  When  the  sky  is 
serene  and  tranquil,  and  the  sun  is  unclouded,  the  heat  in  the 
valleys  and  plains  is  sometimes  great,  as  Josephus  expressly  tes- 
tifies in  regard  to  the  plain  of  Caesarea  near  the  sea.  Thunder, 
lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent ;  the  brooks  are  filled ;  the  rivers 
are  swollen ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  flowers.  As  January 
departs  and  February  enters,  the  grain  fields  flourish ;  the  trees 
put  forth  their  foliage ;  the  amygdalus,  the  earliest  tree  of  the 
forest,  is  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  February.  QCantic.  ii.  12, 
13.] 

Finally,  the  sixth  part  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  middle  of  April,  is  called  "^P,  or  coldy  because  in 
the  commencement  of  it  the  weather  is  still  cold,  though  it  soon 
grows  warm  and  even  hot.  The  rains  still  continue,  but  are  di- 
minished; thunder  and  lightning  and  hail  are  frequent,  though 
they  cease  towards  the  end  of  this  season.  The  rain  during  this 
season  is  called  the  latter  rain. 

The  first  rain,  or  autumnal,  and  the  latter,  or  vernal,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Lev.  xxvi.  4 ;  Deut,  viii.  7;  xi.  14, 17 ;  Isa.  xxx.  23 ;  Jer.  iii.  3  ; 
V.24;'  Hosea^vi.S;  Joel, ii. 3 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Job, xxix.  23 ;  Prov. 
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xyi.  15 ;  xxv,  14 ;  James,  y.  7-  Rains  in  those  regions  are  cold, 
and  are  announced  by  previous  whirlwinds^  raising  the  dust, 
which,  are  expressed  by  Arabic  words,  which  mean  messengers, 
and  good  messengers,  or  tidings,  Koran,  vii.  55 ;  Ixxyji,  1 — 3. 
By  the  Hebrews  they  are  sometimes  called  the  word,  or  the  com- 
mand of  God,  Ps.  cxlvii.  15,  18.  The  north  and  west  wind  in 
particular  indicate  rain,  1  Kings,  xviii.  42 — 45  ;  Prov.  xxv.  23, 
If  the  evening  be  red,  the  morrow  is  expected  to  be  serene ;  if 
the  morning  be  red,  rain  is  expected  :  Matt.  xvi.  2, 

•       §.  22.  Fbrtilitt  of  thb  Soil. 

The  fertility  of  soil,  so  celebrated  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  all  who  have  visited  this  region.  Even  the  un- 
cultivated and  desert  tracts  are  not  destitute  of  rich  spots,  al- 
thoi^h  they  have  comparatively  but  a  smidl  claim  to  the  praise 
of  fertility.  If  the  untilled  and  ^vaste  places  at  the  present  day 
aiford  no  very  prepossessing  appearance,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  such  desolations  were  predicted  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxix. 
22,  et  seq.  and  that  the  country  has  been  laid  waste  successively 
by  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the  Eu- 
ropean Crusaders,  the  Turks,  and  Moguls;  and  that  it  now 
groans  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who  neither  protect  the 
agriculturalist  from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  nor  afibrd  him 
any  encouragement,  but  the  contrary.  And  yet  it  is  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  travellers  in  regard  to  this  country,  that,  where 
it  is  cultivated,  it  is  extremely  fertile.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  vines  are  not  wanting,  although  the  Mohammedans 
do  not  drink  wine.  There  are  abundance  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, of  wild  beasts,  and  birds.  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  b.  iii. 
c.  3.  §.  3,  praises  Perasa  (which  at  the  present  time  is  a  desert) 
for  its  vines  and  its  palm  trees :  and  particularly  celebrates  the 
region  near  the  lake  Gennesareth,  also  the  plain  of  Jericho,  both 
of  which  are  now  uninhabited  and  desolate;  b.  iii.  c.  10.  §.  8; 
b.  iv.  c.  8.  §.  3.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  in 
Gkdilee  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  towns,  that 
the  largest  of  the  cities  had  150,000,  and  the  smallest  towns 
15,000  inhabitants.  Hence  we  can  account  for  it,  that  Josephus 
himself,  in  this  small  province,  short  of  forty  miles  long  and 
thirty  broad,  collected  an  army  of  nearly  an  100,000  men,  Jewish 
War,  b.  ii.  c.  20.  §.6.  As  so  many  people  were  collected  in  such 
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a  small  extent  of  countrj^  it  is  clear  that  the  arts  and  commerce 
must  have  been  patronised,  and  consequently  the  sciences ;  which 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  performed 
in  a  country  where  they  could  be  examined  and  fairly  discussed. 
The  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  Galilee  in  John,  vii.  52,  has  no 
reference  to  the  character  of  its  soil  or  climate,  but  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  or  Messiah  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
that  part  of  Palestine. 

Note. — There  is  an  intimation  in  Deut.  viii.  9,  that  there 
were  mines^  in  Palestine,  but  we  do  not  any  where  learn  that 
they  were  wrought  by  the  Hebrews.  The  author  of  fhe  book  of 
Job  mentions  mines,  in  the  commencement  of  his  twenty-eighth 
chapter,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  has  reference  to  Palestine ; 
and  a  very  general  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Ps.  xcv.  4 ;  Isa. 
li.  1.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  mines,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  were  wrought  at  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Phcenicia. 
Scanty  as  our  information  is  in  regard  to  their  mines,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Hebrews  understood 
metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  smelting  ores ;  for  we  find  mention 
made  of  an  iron  furnacey  Deut.  iv.  20 ;  1  Kings,  viii.  51 ;  Jer. 
xi.  4 ;  otherwise  called  the  furnace  of  silver  ore,  i.  e.  a  furnace 
for  refining  silver  ore,  Ezek.  xxii.  18 — ^22 ;  called  also  the  gold 
furnace,  i.  e.  a  furnace  for  refining  gold,  Prov.  xvii.  3;  xxvii.  21. 
The  word  ^^O  or  ^^P,  a  metallurgical  expression  employed  in 
these  passages,  means,  (1.)  a  sort  of  unrefined  ore,  which,  when 
melted,  is  employed  in  glazing  earthen  vessels,  Prov.  xxvi.  23  : 
(2.)  it  means  also  allotf,  or  metal  of  a  meaner  sort,  which,  by 
melting  them  together,  was  artificially  combined  with  gold  and 
silver,  Ps.  cxix.  119;  Prov.  xxv.  4;  Isa.  i.  22,  25;  Ezek.  xxii. 
18,  19. 

"  Fullers'  soap,"  ^^  H,  which  was  employed  not  only  in  wash- 
ing garments,  but  in  cleansing  gold  and  silver  from  the  dross, 
was  well  known,  Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Jer.  ii.  22. 

'  [CoodemnatioD  to  if  orkisg  iii  the  mines  of  Palestine  is  spoken  of  as  a  com- 
mon punishment  in  the  fiftli  chapter  of  the  account  which  Eusebius  gives  of 
the  martyrs  in  Palestine  under  Diocletian,  about  A.  D.  303.  The  copper  mines 
of  Phoeno,  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  are  described  by  Athanasius, 
(Epist.  ad  Solitar.)  as  so  extremely  unwholesome  that  only  the  very  vilest 
criminals  were  sent  there,  the  effluvia  from  the  metal  being  sure  to  occasion 
death  in  a  short  space  of  time.] 
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\.  23.  Visitations  to  which  Palestine  is  subject. 

I.  It  is  often  afflicted  with  the  pestilence^  which  enters  from 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  Syria  is  seldom  free  from  plague  fbr  twelve  years 
successively. 

II.  Earthquakes  are  common.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  rarely 
received  any  detriment  from  this  source,  Ps.  xlvi.  3,  et  seq. 
The  earthquakes,  by  which  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Jerusalem,  was  so  often  shaken  and  laid  waste,  were  a  source  of 
images  to  the  prophets,  by  which  any  scenes  of  destruction  and 
overthrow  were  represented,  Ps.  Ix.  2,  3 ;  Isa.  xxix.  6 ;  liv.  10 ; 
Jer.  iv.  24;  Hag.  ii.  6,  22;  Matt.  xxiv.  7- 

III.  Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  inundations,  and  water  spouts 
happen  in  the  winter,  Isa.  xi.  15.  Pliny,  Histor.  Nat.  ii.  49 ; 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  289.  From  these  operations  of  nature,  the 
prophets  borrowed  many  figures,  Ps.  xviii.  8 — 15;  xxix.  1 — 10; 
xlii.  7 ;  Isa.  V.  30  ;  viii.  7,  8  ;  xi.  15 ;  xxviii.  2 ;  xxix.  6 ;  xxiv. 
18 :  Matt.  vii.  25. 

IV.  Vast  bodies  of  migrating  locusts,  called  by  the  orientals 
the  armies  of  God,  lay  waste  the  country.  They  observe  as 
regular  order,  when  they  march,  as  an  army.  At  evening  they 
descend  from  their  flight,  and  form,  as  it  were,  their  camps.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  has  arisen  to  a  considerable  height,  if 
they  do  not  find  food,  they  again  ascend  and  fly  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  Nah.  iii.  1(5,  17-  They  travel  in 
immense  flocks,  Isa.  xlvi.  23 ;  covering  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  four  or  ^ve  in  breadth,  and  of  such  depth  as  to 
hide  the  light  of  the  sun :  so  that  they  convert  the  day  into  night, 
and  bring  a  temporary  darkness  on  the  land,  Joel,  ii.  2, 10 ;  Exod. 
X.  15.  The  sound  of  their  wings  is  terrible,  Joel,  ii.  5.  When 
they  settle  upon  the  earth,  they  cover  a  vast  tract  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  Joel,  i.  17 ;  Judg.  vi.  5  ;  vii.  12 ;  Exod.  x.  15.  If  the 
air  be  cold  and  moist,  or  if  they  be  wet  with  the  dew,  they  re- 
main where  they  are  till  the  sun  has  dried  and  warmed  them, 
Nahum,  iii.  17*  They  decamp  at  length  in  good  order,  and  gene- 
rally move  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  north.  Nothing  stops 
them.  They  fill  up  the  trenches,  which  are  dug  to  stop  them, 
with  their  bodies,  and  extinguish  by  their  numbers  the  fires  which 
are  kindled  to  arrest  their  progress.     They  pass  over  walls,  and 
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enter  tbe  doors  and  windows  of  houses,  Joel,  ii.  7 — d-  They 
devour  every  thing  which  is  green,  strip  off  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  even  break  off  their  branches  by  their  weight,  £xod.  x.  12, 
15  ;  Joel,  i.  4,  7,  10,  12,  16,  18,  20;  ii.  3.  They  make  a  loud 
noise  while  eating,  Jer.  Ii.  14.  The  worst  part  of  the  mischief 
is,  that  the  first  army  of  locusts  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by 
another,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  which  consume  all  that  is  left,  and 
leave  the  ground  in  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  up  by 
heat.  When  they  have  consnmed  every  thing,  they  fly  away, 
leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  their  foetid  excrements,  and 
their  eggs,  buried  in  the  earth,  from  which,  in  the  following 
spring,  a  still  more  numerous  progeny  of  these  evil  invaders  are 
hatched.  Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  length  coming  to  the  sea,  an 
element  with  which  they  have  no  acquaintance,  they  descend 
upon  it  as  they  would  upon  land,  and  are  drowned ;  and  their 
bodies,  drifted  on  shore  by  the  waves,  putrify,  and  render  the  air 
so  corrupt  as  to  breed  a  pestilence,  £xod.  x.  13-— 20;  Joel,  ii.  20. 
The  locusts  here  spoken  of  are  much  larger  than  those  among 
us,  being  ^ve  or  six  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  round. 
Their  form,  particularly  about  the  head,  is  like  that  of  a  horse, 
the  wings  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  bee.  Hence  they  are 
often  compared  to  horses.  In  some  instances,  it  resembles  the 
human  head.  Rev.  ix.  7  ;  Joel,  ii.  4.  Their  teeth  are  so  sharp  as 
to  be  likened  to  those  of  the  lion,  Joel,  i.  6.  There  are  numerons 
species  of  them,  of  which  eight  or  nine  occur  in  the  Bible. 

V.  Famines  were  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  devastations 
of  the  locusts,  and  sometimes  by  the  scantiness  of  the  first  and 
latter  rain.  At  times  they  were  so  severe,  that,  in  besieged 
cities  the  inhabitants  were  reduced,  not  only  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  unclean  animals,  but  even  human  bodies,  Deut.  xxviii. 
38—49 ;  2  Sam.  xxi ;  2  Kgs.  vi.  25— 28  *;  xxv.  3,  etc. 

VI.  The  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  is  the  wind,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Samoom,  by  the  Hebrews,  '^p^fT,  Ps.  xi.  6,  a 
horrible  tempest;  H?  IVD^  Jer.  iv.  11,  a  dry  wind;  ^ISfe 
n^i?,  Isaiah,  xxvii.  8,  a  rough  wind.  It  prevails  in 
Persia,   Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  in  the 

*  [It  would  seem  that  by  the  cab  cf  dove*t  dung  in  this  passage  is  to  be  un- 
derstood a  small  measure  of  grey  peate,  which  among  the  Arabs  still  bear  this 
strangely  repulsive  designation.    See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II.  i.  7.  p.  38.] 
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months  of  Jane,  July,  and  August ;  in  Nubia,  in  March  and 
April,  September,  October,  and  November.  It  does  not  last 
more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes,  but  destroys  in  a  moment  every 
person  whom  it  passes,  who  continues  standing.  The  body  soon 
after  turns  quite  black  ^.  This  wind  never  reaches  high  up,  nor 
descends  lower  than  within  two  feet  of  the  earth.  Travellers, 
therefore,  when  they  see  it  approaching,  commonly  fall  flat 
upon  the  ground ;  place  their  feet  towards  the  wind,  and  hold 
their  mouths  as  firmly  as  possible  to  the  earth,  breathing  as  little 
as  they  can,  lest  they  should  receive  into  their  lungs  any  of  the 
passing  Samoom.  The  indications  of  its  approach  are  distant 
clouds,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  in  appearance  something  like 
the  rainbow,  and  a  rushing  noise ;  the  latter  circumstance  is  not 
always  mentioned  by  travellers. 

In  houses  and  cities,  its  power  is  not  felt.  Animals,  though 
exposed  to  it,  do  not  perish,  but  tremble  violently,  and  instinc- 
tively thrust  down  their  heads.  The  Arabians  sometimes  use  the 
word  Samoom  in  a  wider  sense,  to  denote  any  hot  wind, 
continuing  for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  the  Hebrews  use 
the  word  Q*^li7>  oomp.  Ps.  ciii.  15,  16,  etc 


^.  24.  Division  of  Palbstinb  among  the  Israblitbs. 

The  Hebrews,  having  conquered  the  country,  divided  it  among 
the  twelve  tribes.  The  posterity  of  Joseph,  it  is  true,  had  been 
divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraitn  and  Manassek,  but  the 
tribe  of  Levi  received  only  forty-eight  cities  for  its  portion,  which 
left  twelve  tribes,  among  whom  the  main  body  of  the  country 
was  to  be  partitioned  out. 

The  region  beyond  Jordan  was  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Deut.  iii. 
12—27;  Josh.  xii.  1--6 ;  xiii.  8—33.  The  southern  part  of  this 
province  was  allotted  to  Reuben  ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  river  Arnon,  on  the  borders  of  which  river  were 
situated  the  Ammonites  to  the  east,  and  the  Moabites  to  the 

■»  [The  flesh  of  those  who  fall  Tictims  to  it,  is  said  to  become  so  soft  and 
putrid,  that  the  limbs  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  hair  may  be  pulled 
out  with  the  least  force.    Bumes's  Bokhara,  i.  p.  120.] 
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south  ;  the  western  limit  was  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jordan. 
The  tract  of  country  called  Gilead,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  extending  north  of  Reuben  to  the  lake  Gennesareth, 
became  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  remainder,  which 
was  the  northern  portion,  on  the  further  or  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  fell  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  settled  on  this,  i.  e.  the 
western,  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  territory  allotted  to  Judah 
was  a  tract,  running  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine  in 
a  northern  direction,  to  the  fall  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  sea, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  the  northern  limits  of  the  city  Ekron, 
Josh.  XV.  1 — 15.  As  this  portion,  in  a  subsequent  division  of  the 
country,  was  too  large,  a  tract  was  set  off  on  the  western  side  of 
it  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  southern  part  of  which  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  the  northern  to  that  of  Dan, 
The  limits  of  these  two  tribes  are  not  defined  ;  the  cities  which 
they  obtained,  are  all  that  is  mentioned ;  Josh.  xv.  2 — 12;  xix.  1 
— 9  ;  40 — 47.  This  part  of  Palestine  was  divided,  according  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  into  ^9.,  or  the  southern 
district,  HTDt^n  or  the  Plain  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  HTin^  in  the  Mountain,  or  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  and 
nTini  n?Ttt  the  Desert  of  Jndah,  Josh.  xi.  16 ;  Luke,  i.  39. 
To  these  the  prophet  Jeremiah  adds  the  following  geographical 
divisions,  viz.  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  the  Country  round 
about  Jerusalem,  but  he  has  reference  to  a  period  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  Israel,  Jer.  xxxii.  44 ;  xxxiii.  13. 

[|The  canton,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lay  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
north,  to  Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
last  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean.^  Home's  Introduc.  vol. 
iii.  p.  12. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  received  the  tract  extending  to  the 
north  of  Benjamin  as  far  as  the  Brook  of  Reeds,  Josh.  xvi.  1 — 4, 
8;  xvii.  7 — 10.  By  the  same  lot,  the  second  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  received  its  portion,  the  limits  of  which  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  accurately  defined.  Josh.  xvi.  4 ;  xvii.  9.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  tribe  of  lif  anasseh  came  north  of  Ephraim  and 
the  Brook  of  Reeds,  and,  though  on  the  east  it  fell  short  of  the 
Jordan,  that  it  extended  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
Josh.  xvii.  10. 
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Tlie  tribe  of  Issackar,  which  was  situated  north  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  obtained  for  its  inheritance  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  It  extended  south  along  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  tribe 
ofEphraim. 

Its  northern  limit  was  mount  Tabor,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 

have  reached  to  the  Mediterranean,  Josh.  xvii.   10 ;   xix.   17 
—23. 

The  canton  of  Asher  extended  from  Carmel,  or  the  boundary 
line,  by  which  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  limited  on  the 
west,  in  the  first  instance  in  a  northern  direction  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  along  the  borders  of 
Phcenicia  to  the  city  Aphek,  Josh.  xix.  24 — 81. 

The  tribe  of  Zebulun  was  situated  east  of  Asher  and  north  of 
Issachar,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  egress  of  the  Jordan  from 
lake  Gennesareth,  Josh.  xix.  10 — 15  ;  Matt.  iv.  13. 

The  remainder  of  Palestine  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naph' 
tali ;  this  canton  was  bounded  by  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
the  lake  Gennesareth,  the  Jordan,  and  the  northern  line  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  where,  however,  a  colony  of  Danites  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  city  of  Lais,  afterwards  called  Dan,  Josh, 
xix.  32 — 39  ;  Judg.  xviii. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  a  contention  arose,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judali  and  Israel. 
The  boundary  line  between  them  was  the  northern  limit  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 


§.  25.  Division  op  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan  was  divided  into  three  principal  provinces. 

]•  Galilee.  By  this  name,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  and  at  a  later  period  very  often,  is  meant  the 
territory,  which  is  surrounded  by  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  Jordan, 
the  lake  Gennesareth,  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  It  is  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  and  was  divided  into  lower  or  southern,  and 
northern  or  upper  Galilee.  The  latter  section  was  denominated 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  Josh.  xii.  23 ;  xx.  7 ;  Matt.  iv.  15. 

II.  Samaria.  It  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Palestine; 
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but  though  it  ran  across  the  country,  it  did  not  extend  down  to 
the  Mediterranean.  It  reached  from  Ginaea  and  Scythopolis  on 
one  side,  to  Aciabatene  and  Annuath  on  the  other,  St.  John,  iv ; 
Josephus,  Jewish  War,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  §.  4. 

III.  JuDiBA,  which  comprehended  Idumea  as  far  as  Jardan,  a 
small  town  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  also  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  Ptolemais,  was  surrounded  by  Samaria,  the 
Jordan,  the  Dead  sea,  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Josephus,  Jewish  War,  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

In  Persea,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  that  is>  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it,  were  eight  provinces  or  cantons. 

I.  Perjba,  in  thd  more  limited  signification  of  the  word,  viz. 
the  southern  part  of  the  whole  district,  extending  from  the  river 
Arnon  to  the  river  Jabbok. 

II.  GiLEAD,  situated  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and  extremely 
populous,  1  Mace.  v.  26 :  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  viii.  chap.  ii.  §.  3. 

III.  Dbgapolib,  or  the  district  of  ten  cities.  These  were  in- 
habited chiefly  by  the  heathen  or  gentiles,  and  did  not  lie  together 
in  any  one  district.  Their  names  were  as  follows;  1.  Scytho- 
polis^ which  lies  west  of  the  Jordan,  2.  Hippos,  3.  Gadara^  4. 
Fella,  5.  Philadelphia^  formerly  called  Rabboth,  6.  Dium,  7* 
Canatha,  8.  Gerasa,  9.  Raphana,  and  10.  perhaps  Damascus. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  ten  cities  of  this  district,  however, 
ancient  historians  are  not  agreed^  see  Pliny,  H.  N.  lib.  v.  c.  18; 
Mark,  v.  1 ;  Luke,  viii.  26 ;  Matt.  viii.  28. 

IV.  Gaulonitis,  a  tract  extending  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  Grennesareth,  and  the  Jordan  as  far  as  Hermon. 

V.  BATANiEA,  the  ancient  Bashan,  though  of  somewhat 
narrower  extent.  It  lies  to  the  east  of  Gkiulonitis  and  the  north 
of  Gilead. 

VI.  AuRANiTis,  formerly  Chauran  or  Ghavran.  Ezek.  xlvii, 
16 — 18,  also  called  Iturea,  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Batanasa 
and  to  the  east  of  Gaulonitis^  Luke,  iii.  1 . 

VII.  Trachonitis,  to  the  north  of  Auranitis^  and  to  the  east 
of  Paneas,  otherwise  called  Caesarea  Philippic  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Galilee ;  it  was  celebrated  for  its  caves,  which 
were  inhabited  so  late  as  the  time  of  Herod.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
book  viii.  chap.  ii.  §.  3. 

VIII.  Abilene,  on  the  extreme  north,  situated  between 
Baalbec  and  Damascus,  from  lat.  33<>  30"  to  33<>  40^:  it  was  called 
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the  Lysanian  Abilene  from  the  robber  Lysaniaa,  who  purchased 
it  from  the  Romans.    Luke,  iii.  1. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  as  well  as  those  of  Auranitis 
and  Trachonitis,  were  much  addicted  to  robbery,  and  lived  for 
the  most  part  either  in  tents  or  caves. 


CHAPTER  IL 


OF  DWELLINGS. 

§.26.    ThB    EABLIBST    SHBLTBBS    WBBB    shady    TBBB8    AND 

CAVBS. 

As  men  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society  were  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  they  were  not  of  course  in  a  condition  to  erect 
houses ;  they  lived,  consequently,  under  the  open  sky.  In  un- 
pleasant weather,  whether  hot  or  rainy,  they  sought  shelter 
under  shady  trees,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  such  caves  as  they 
happened  to  discover.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that  shelters  of 
this  kind  were  altogether  inadequate.  The  inhabitants  of  mount 
Taurus  even  to  this  day,  in  a  climate  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  Palestine,  dwell  in  caves ;  and  the  wandering  shepherds  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  live  either  in  caves,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  beneath 
the  shade  of  trees. 

§.  27.   ThB    MOBB  regent   TrOOLODTTBS  *   OF   DWBLLBRS    IN 

CAVES. 

Caves  are  numerous  in  the  east,  and  many  of  them 
both  large  and  dry.  They  form  convenient  dwellings,  being 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Hence,  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  age,  when  dwellings  of  a  different  kind 
were  commonly  resorted  to,  caves  were  still  preferred  by  many, 
especially  by  those  who  had  emigrated  to  distant  regions.    The 

'  [See  the  eztraordiDary  account  of  the  excavations  given  by  Lient. 
Brunes.  Travels  to  Bokhara,  i.  183.  "  Altogether  they  form  an  immense 
city."r 
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dwellers  in  caves^  whom  we  find  mentioned,  at  even  a  late  period, 
were  robbers,  who  had  abandoned  the  restraints  of  society.  The 
inhabitants  of  caves  and  mountains  commonly  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament  under  the  designation  of  Hcnrites^ ;  in  regard  to 
whom  we  have  the  following  information. 

I.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Seir  ;  they  chiefly  oc- 
cupied the  mountains  of  Seir,  but  were  found  dwelling  as  far  as 
Faran  in  Arabia  Petraea,  Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  xxi.  21  ;  Deut.  ii.  12, 
22;  Numb.  x.  12;  Gen.  xxxvi.  20— 30. 

II.  Of  the  Rbphaims,  who  in  addition  to  their  caverns  had 
some  fortified  cities,  and  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  as 
follows :  (1 .)  The  Emims,  who  dwelt  in  the  r^ion  which  the 
Moabites  afterwards  occupied,  Deut.  ii.  11,  12.  (2.)  The 
Zamzummims,  men  of  large  stature,  living  in  the  region  which 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Ammonites.  (3.)  The  Rb- 
phaims, or  QIANT8  strictly  so  called,  who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Bashan,  were  also  of  large  stature,  and  were  driven  out  by  the 
Hebrews,  Deut.  ii.  10—23 ;  iii.  3—61. 

III.  Of  THE  Troglodytes,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  denominated 
them,  the  sons  of  the  caves,  D*^)???  \?^ ,  called  in  the  English 
version,  Anakims,  Deut.  i.  28;  ii.  10;  ix.  1,  2.  The  three 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided  were,  (1.)  the  Nephilim, 
Numb.  xiii.  33.  (2.)  The  clans  of  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and 
Talmai,  Numb.  xifi.  22, 23 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15.  (3.)  The  Anakims, 
inhabiting  Debir,  Anab,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Josh.  xi. 
21,  22.  (4.)  The  Anakims  around  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4. 

• 

Note. — ^The  caves  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  they 
became  less  frequently  selected  for  the  abodes  of  the  living,  were 
employed  as  sepulchres  for  the  dead,  Gren.  xxiii.  In  tiroes  of 
persecution  and  war,  those  which  were  not  converted  into 
cemeteries,  nor  occupied,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  hordes  of 
robbers,  became  places  of  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  vanquished. 
Josh.  X.  16;  Judg.  xv.  8;  xx.  45;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6;  xxii.  1,  et 
seq.  In  these  caves  the  necromancers  sometimes  practised  their 
unhallowed  arts,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  found  a  dwelling 
place. 

*»  [Written  Hcrims,  Deut.  ii.  12,  22.  Compare  Genesis,  xiv.  6 ;  and  xxxvi. 
20—30.] 
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^.28.  Tabbrnaclbs. 

As  caves  could  not  always  be  readily  found,  and  as  the  digging 
of  them  was  attended  with  great  labour,  men  were  compelled  by 
the  exigences  of  their  situation,  to  form  some  other  sort  of 
residence.    Shady  trees  and  tall  shrubs,  the  tops  of  which  ap-  * 

proached  each  other  and  were  twisted  together,  suggested  to 
them  the  plan  of  cutting  down  large  branches,  fixing  them  into 
the  ground  in  parallel  lines,  binding  them  together  at  the  top, 
and  covering  them  with  leaves,  herbs,  reeds,  and  even  broad  flat 
stones,  in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  the  cold,  the  heat,  and 
the  dew.  Thus  they  built  tabernacles,  huts,  or  cottages,  in  Heb. 
n3?p .  The  Romans  called  them  Mapalia.  They  were  originally  '^?^ 
small  and  low,  so  that  a  person  could  not  stand  upright  in  them : 
but  gradually  were  built  higher. 

The  use  of  these  tabernacles  did  not  entirely  cease,  even  after 
the  erection  of  more  stable  and  convenient  dwellings.  They 
were  frequently  used,  sometimes  from  necessity,  sometimes  for 
convenience,  and  sometimes  for  pleasure ;  and  are  to  this  day 
erected  in  the  summer  among  the  wandering  tribes  or  nomades 
of  Mesopotamia.  A  collection  of  such  tabernacles  is  called  in 
Heb.  nVnn  and  Tinr>^,  The  latter  word  is  also  used  for 
uncovered  sheep-cotes,  towers,  castles,  and  turrets.  Gen.  xxxiii. 
17;  Ps.  xxvii.  5;  Jonah,  iv.  5;  Matt.  xvii.  4;  Gen.  xxv.  16; 
Ezek.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  54 ;  Numb.  xxxi.  10;  Cant.  viii.  9. 

§.  29.  On  Tbntb. 

As  these  tabernacles  were  not  portable,  and  from  want  of 
materials  could  not  be  erected  in  all  places,  a  shelter  made  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  extended  round  long  poles  came  into  use, 
and  was  found  to  be  more  convenient.  From  Gen.  iv.  20, 
we  may  conjecture  that  Jabal  was  the  inventor  of  tents  of 
this  nature.  In  the  progress  of  years  they  were  no  longer 
covered  with  skins,  but  with  various  kinds  of  cloth,  particularly 
linen.  The  nomades  of  the  east  still  use  them.  They  pitch 
them  in  any  place  which  appears  suitable,  but  give  the 
preference  to  a  spot  near  some  shady  tree.  Gen.  xviii.  4  ;  Judg. 
iv.  5. 
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§.30,  Formation  of  Tents. 

The  first  tents  were  undoubtedly  of  a  round  shape,  and 
small  in  size;  afterwards  they  were  made  larger  and  oblong. 
The  nomades  of  Arabia  Petrea  have  two  kinds,  the  one  large, 
the  other  small,  C^en.  xxxiii.  17* 

The  former  they  call  houses,  G^n.  xxxiii.  17»  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  booths.  The  small  tents  are  sustained  by  three 
poles  only,  and  covered  with  cloth,  made  of  wool  and  camel's 
hair;  the  large  ones  are  supported  sometimes  by  seven,  and 
sometimes  by  nine  poles.  The  three  longest  of  these  poles, 
whether  seven  or  nine  in  number,  are  erected  in  the  middle,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  row  are  placed  two  or  three  others 
parallel,  though  much  shorter  than  those  between  them ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  black  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair.  The 
centre  pole,  which  is  the  highest  of  all,  rarely  exceeds  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  Arabians  are  fond  of  pitching  their  tents  on 
hills,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  circular  encampment.  When  thus 
pitched,  being  of  a  dark  hue,  they  exhibit  a  beautiful  appearance 
to  the  distantly  approaching  travellers.  Cant.  i.  5.  The  flocks 
and  cattle  during  the  night  are  driven  into  the  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  encampment  and  guarded  by  dogs.  Job,  xxx.  i. 
One  of  the  shepherds  keeps  watch  also  during  the  night;  a 
duty  which  is  performed  alternately,  Isa.  Ivi.  10 — 11.  The  tent 
of  the  emir  is  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  the  others  being 
about  thirty  paces  distant,  it  is  also  larger  and  higher  than  the 
rest.  The  emir  has  a  number  of  tents  in  addition  to  the  one  ap^ 
propriated  to  himself ;  namely,  one  for  the  females  of  his  family, 
one  for  his  servants,  and  a  third,  covered  with  green  cloth,  for 
the  reception  of  those  who  wish  to  see  him  on  business,  or  who 
come  to  render  him  their  homage.  On  the  same  principle  are 
arranged  the  tents  of  the  subordinate  emirs,  when  in  the 
company  of  a  superior  emir  or  chief,  which  are  usually  placed 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half. 

§.  31.  Internal  structure  of  Tents. 

The  larger  tents  are  divided  by  curtains  into  three  parts,  as 
was  done  also  in  the  Holy  Tabernacle.    In  the  external  division. 
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or  apartment^  the  servant's  lodge^  and  during  the  night  the  young 
animals  are  also  placed  there  to  prevent  their  sucking  the  dam. 
In  the  second  apartment  are  the  males;  but  if  the  tent  be 
smaller  than  usual^  all  the  males  of  the  tent^  together  with  the 
-animals  just  mentioned^  are  lodged  together.  The  third,  or 
interior  apartment,  is  allotted  to  the  women.  Numb,  xxv,  8. 
The  more  wealthy  assign  the  external  apartment  to  the  servants 
alone,  excluding  animals ;  and  the  emirs,  as  already  stated,  have 
separate  tents  both  for  the  servants  and  the  females.  Gen.  xxiv.  67* 
The  nomades,  who  are  less  jealous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  watch  the  other  sex  less  scrupulously.  Gen.  xii.  15  ;  xviii. 
6— d  ;  xxxiv.  1,  2. 

The  bottom  of  the  tent  is  either  covered  with  mats  or  with 
carpets,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessor,  and  upon  these 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  The  more  wealthy  of  the  nomades, 
especially  the  emirs,  possess  in  addition,  coverlets,  pillows,  etc., 
made  of  valuable  materials  ;  these  are  piled  up  in  one  comer  of 
the  tent  by  day,  and  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  it  at  night.  The 
utensils  of  the  nomades  are  few  ;  they  have  vessels  of  shells  and 
brass,  viz.  pots,  kettles,  and  cups  of  brass  covered  with  tin ;  also 
leathern  bags.  Their  hearth  is  on  the  ground.  It  consists  of 
three  stones,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  triangle.  In  the  middle  of 
them  is  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  the  fire  is  kindled  ; 
the  vessels  are  placed  over  it,  upon  the  stones.  The  table,  if  so 
it  may  be  called,  from  which  they  eat,  is  nothing  more  than  a  round 
skin,  spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tent.  Clothing  and  military 
arms  are  hung  upon  nails  in  the  poles  of  the  tent. 

§.  32.  Houses. 

In  progress  of  time,  as  tabernacles  became  larger  and  were  de- 
fended against  the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  broad  stones  and 
earth  heaped  up  against  them,  it  was  found,  that  dwellings  could 
be  entirely  constructed  of  stones  and  moist  earth  or  clay.  A 
scarcity  of  stones  led  to  the  discovery  of  tiles,  which  were  formed 
of  clay  hardened  in  the  sun  or  by  fire.  These  ancient  attempts 
are  alluded  to,  G^en.  xi.  3.  In  Deut.  viii.  12,  mention  is  made  of 
el^ant  houses ;  and  in  xxvii.  2,  4,  the  use  of  limestone  is  spoken 
of,  as  if  it  were  common  and  well  known. 
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§.  33.  Size  of  Housbs. 

Houses  at  first  were  small^  afterwards  they  were  larger ;  es- 
pecially in  large  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The  art  of  mul- 
tiplying stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  houses  in  Babylon^  according  to  Herodotus,  i.  180,  were 
three  and  four  stories  high,  and  those  in  Thebes^  or  Diospolis,  in 
Egypt^  four  or  five  stories ;  consult  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45.  In  Palestine 
they  appear  to  have  been  low  in  the  time  of  Joshua ;  an  upper 
story,  although  it  may  have  existed^  is  not  mentioned  till  a  more 
recent  age.  Jeremiah  praises  houses  of  good  form  and  architec- 
ture, xxii.  14.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  were  splendid^  and  were  built  according  to  the  rules  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

§.  34.  Form  and  Roof  of  Houses. 

Many  of  the  larger  houses  were  tetragonal  in  form^  and  en- 
closed a  square  area.  At  a  late  period  they  were  denominated 
by  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  nn^21,  jSapt??,  a  palace,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  in  whose  time  it  was  still  used,  signifies  en- 
closed houses,  built  with  turrets  and  walls. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat,  such  as  are  still  seen  in  the 
east.  They  were  usually  formed  of  earth  heaped  t(^ther ;  but  in 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  there  was  a  firmly  constructed  flooring, 
made  of  coals  broken  up,  stones,  ashes,  chalk,  and  gypsum,  formed 
into  a  solid  substance  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  The  declivity  of 
the  roof,  from  the  centre  to  the  extremity,  is  very  small,  hardly 
an  inch  in  ten  feet.  On  those  roofs  which  are  covered  with  earth, 
herbs  sometimes  spring  up,  and  blades  of  wheat  and  barley,  but 
they  soon  perish  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Psalms,  cxxix,  6 — 8 ; 
Isaiah,  xxxvii.  27;  2  Kings,  xix.  26. 

The  orientals  often  ascend  these  roofs  to  breathe  a  purer  air,  to 
enjoy  a  wider  prospect,  or  to  witness  any  event  which  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  2  Sam,  xi.  2 ;  Isaiah,  xxii.  1 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  17; 
Mark,  xiii,  15.  In  the  summer  they  sleep  on  the  roofs,  but  not 
without  a  covering.  They  even  erect  tents  and  tabernacles  upon 
them,  2  Sam.  xvi.  22 ;  they  also  spread  their  flax  and  cotton 
there  to  be  dried  by  the  sun.  Josh.  ii.  6.  They  ascend  their 
roofs>  moreover,  to  talk  vnXh  a  person  privately.  Josh.  ii.  8 ; 
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1  Sam.  ix.  25 :  to  witness  a  public  solemnity,  Judges,  xvi.  27  : 
to  mourn  publicly,  Isaiah,  xv.  3 :  and  to  announce  any  thing  to 
the  multitude,  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  perform  sacrifices,  Jer,  xix. 
13;  Matt.  x.  27 ;  Acts,  x.  9.  As  a  protection  from  falling  the 
roofs  are  surrounded  by  a  parapet  or  wall,  which  is  as  high  as  the 
breast.  On  the  side  next  a  neighbour's  house  this  is  lower,  in 
order  that,  if  the  houses  are  near,  and  of  the  same  height,  the 
occupants  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The  parapet,  or  wall 
of  the  roof,  was  required  by  a  law  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxii.  8.  This 
was  what  the  friends  of  the  paralytic  demolished,  that  they  might 
let  him  down  into  the  court  or  area  of  the  house,  where  our 
Saviour  was  teaching,  Mark,  ii.  4;  Luke,  v.  19. 

§.  35.  The  Gate,  Porch,  Area  or  Court,  and  Female 

Apartments. 

The  gate  or  door,  opening  to  the  streets,  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  side  of  the  house.  Hence  its  name  in  Arabic  signifies 
the  centre.  The  gates,  not  only  of  houses,  but  of  cities,  were 
customarily  adorned  with  an  inscription,  which,  according  to 
Deut.  vi.  9  ;  xi.  20,  was  to  be  extracted  from  the  law  of  Moses ; 
a  practice  in  which  may  be  found  the  origin  of  the  modem  Mezu- 
zaw,  or  piece  of  parchment^  inscribed  with  the  words  which  we 
read  in  Deut.  vi.  5 — 9 ;  xi.  13—20,  and  fastened  to  the  door- 
post. The  gates  were  always  shut,  and  one  of  the  servants  per- 
formed the  office  of  porter.  Acts,  xii.  13  ;  John,  xviii.  16,  17. 

The  square  space  immediately  inside  of  the  gate  is  called  the 
porch,  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  erected  a  seat  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  strangers  who  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  interior  of 
the  house.  In  this  porch,  or  contiguous  to  it,  are  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  the  upper  stories  and  the  roof  of  the  house,  Matt.  xxiv. 
16, 17. 

From  the  porch  we  are  introduced,  through  a  second  door,  into 
the  quadrangular  area  or  court,  which  is  commonly  paved  with 
marble  of  various  kinds.  In  the  centre  of  it,  if  the  situation  of 
the  place  admits,  there  is  a  fountain.  The  court  is  generally 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  sometimes,  however,  only  on  one,  with  a 
cloister,  peristyle  or  covered  walk,  over  which,  if  the  house  have 
more  than  one  story,  is  a  gallery  of  the  same  dimensions,  supported 
by  columns,  and  protected  by  a  balustrade.  Hence  occur  so 
many  allusions  to  columns,  Ps.  Ixxv.  3 ;  Prov.  ix.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  9 ; 
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1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Lar^^  companies  are  received  into  the  court,  as 
at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  etc.  £sther,  i.  5  ;  Luke,  v.  19.  On 
such  occasions  a  large  veil  of  thick  cloth  is  extended  by  ropes 
over  the  whole  of  it,  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  which  is 
practised  at  the  present  day.  Psalms,  civ.  2. 

The  back  part  of  the  house,  called  in  Arabic  the  Haram,  and 
in  Hebrew  by  way  of  eminence  I'^^l^  ^^  I^^IH ,  the  palace y  is 
allotted  to  the  women.  The  door  is  almost  always  kept  locked, 
and  is  opened  only  to  the  master  of  the  house,  2  Kings,  xv.  25 ; 
Frov.  xviii.  19.  White  eunuchs  guard  the  outside ;  only  females 
and  black  eunuchs  are  permitted  to  serve  within.  The  latter  are 
great  favourites  with  their  masters,  Isaiah,  xxxii.  14 ;  Jer.  xiii. 
23;  2  Kings,  xv.  25.  The  Haram  of  the  more  opulent  is  often 
a  separate  building,  1  Kings,  vii.  8;  2  Chron.  viii.  11 ;  Esth.  ii.  3. 
Behind  the  Haram  is  a  garden,  of  which  the  women  enjoy  a  view 
from  their  small  but  lofty  apartments.  In  the  smaller  houses, 
which  are  not  made  in  a  quadrangular  form,  the  females  occupy 
the  upper  story.  This  is  the  place  assigned  to  them  also  by 
Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

§.  36.  Chambers  and  other  Apartments. 

The  chambers  are  large  and  roomy,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
extend  round  the  whole  of  the  open  court  or  area.  The  doors  of 
the  chambers  open  in  the  first  story  into  the  cloisters,  in  the  se- 
cond into  the  gallery.  The  ceiling  is  flat ;  some  say  arched,  but 
arches  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  search  in  vain  for  arches  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices. 

The  Hebrews  at  a  very  ancient  date  had  not  only  summer  and 
winter  rooms,  but  palaces.  Judges,  iii.  20 ;  1  Kings,  vii.  2 — 6 ; 
Amos,  iii.  15;  Jeremiah^  xxii.  14;  xxxvi.  32.  The  houses 
called  palaces,  expressly  made  for  summer,  were  very  large, 
and  their  height  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  churches. 

The  lower  apartments  were  frequently  under  ground.  The 
front  of  these  buildings  faced  the  north,  so  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  breezes,  which  in  summer  blow  from  that  quarter. 
They  were  paved  with  marble,  and  were  supplied  with  a  current 
of  fresh  air  by  means  of  ventilators,  which  consisted  of  perfora- 
tions made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  northern  wall,  of  con- 
siderable diameter  externally,  but  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
approached  the  inside  of  the  wall.    There  was  another  kind  of 
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ventilator^  which  arose  from  the  centre  of  the  roof:  it  was  ten 
cubits  broad,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  turret.  It  was  hollow 
and  open  to  the  norths  and  so  constructed  as  to  convey  the  cool 
air  into  the  chambers  and  rooms  below. 

One  apartment  worthy  of  notice  extends  from  the  interior  of 
the  front  side  into  the  courts  sometimes  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  galleries  and  cloisters.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  two 
columns  only,  and  the  front  of  it  has  no  wall^  in  order  to  leave 
the  prospect  more  free.  In  this  apartment  princes  receive  am- 
bassadors, transact  business^  and  dispense  justice.  The  temple 
of  Dagon,  which  was  destroyed  by  Samson,  was  similar  in  its 
construction  with  regard  to  the  columns,  Judg.  xvi^  26;  and  in  a 
room  of  this  description  Jesus  stood  before  Caiaphas,  Matt.  xxvi. 
57y  et  seq.  It  was  here  that  the  Saviour  seems  to  have  had 
his  trial.  In  the  winter  rooms  and  houses,  the  windows  £Eice 
the  south,  in  order  to  render  them  warmer.  They  are  not 
furnished  with  stoves  and  fire-places  as  with  us.  The  coals  and 
wood  are  heaped  into  a  pot,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  paved 
floor.  The  smoke  escapes  through  the  windows.  This  method 
of  warming  apartments  is  still  practised  in  the  east.  Sometimes 
the  fire  is  placed  in  the  hollow  place  or  hearth  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor^  Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 

Any  room  of  the  upper  story  may  be  called  ^^  <^  and  vvepuor, 
but  these  words  apply  more  appropriately  to  the  chamber  over 
the  porch.  It  opens  by  a  door  directly  upon  the  roof,  being 
commonly  a  story  higher  than  the  other  part  of  the  house.  It  is 
a  place  for  retirement^  devotion,  etc.  Strangers  are  frequently 
lodged  in  it,  1  Kings,  xvii.  19;  2  Kings^  iv.  10 :  xxiii.  12;  Acts^ 
ix.  37—39. 

Note.  There  is  no  mention  mside  o£  kitchens,  or  places  for 
cooking,  except  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  23,  24.  Chimneys,  for  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke,  were  not  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Hebrews^ 
however,  like  the  modem  orientals,  had  openings  in  their  houses, 
by  which  the  smoke  might  escape.  The  word  ^^^Q  is  rightly 
explained  by  Jerome>  in  Hosea,  xiii.  3,  as  an  opening  in  the  walls 
for  letting  out  smoke,  although,  in  other  passages,  it  signifies  an 
opening  of  any  kind  whatever^  and  especially  a  window. 
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§.  37*  Doors  ;  and  methods  of  bbcurino  them. 

The  doors  were  double^  or  folding.  They  were  suspended^  and 
moved  by  means  of  pivots  of  wood,  which  projected  from  the 
ends  of  the  two  folds  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  pivots, 
which  were  the  longest,  were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  lintel,  the  lower  ones  were  secured, 
in  a  correspondent  manner,  in  the  threshold.  The  doors  were 
fastened  by  locks,  Sol.  Song.  v.  5 ;  or  by  bars.  Job,  xxxviii,  10 ; 
Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Judges  xvi.  3.  The  latter  were  commonly  of  wood. 
Those  made  of  iron  and  brass  were  not  used,  except  as  a  security 
to  the  gates  of  fortified  places,  or  of  valuable  repositories,  Isaiah, 
xlv.  2.  The  lock  was  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  slide,  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  folds,  which  entered  into  a  hole  in  the  door- 
post, and  was  secured  there  by  teeth  cut  into  it,  or  catches. 
Two  strings  passed  through  an  orifice  leading  to  the  external 
side  of  the  door,  A  man  going  out,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these 
strings,  moved  the  slide  into  its  place  in  the  post,  where  it  was 
so  fastened  among  the  teeth  or  catches,  as  not  to  be  drawn  back. 
The  person  who  wished  to  enter,  had  a  wooden  key,  sufficiently 
large,  and  crooked  like  a  sickle;  this  he  thrust  through  the 
orifice  of  the  door,  or  key-hole,  lifted  up  the  latch  so  as  to  extri- 
cate it  from  the  catches,  and  taking  hold  of  the  other  string, 
drew  it  back,  and  thus  entered.  Keys  were  not  made  of  metal 
except  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  these  were  sometimes 
adorned  with  ivory  handles.  A  key  of  this  kind,  in  the  days  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchs,  was  assigned  to  the  steward  of  the  royal 
palace,  as  a  badge  of  office ;  he  wore  it  on  his  shoulder,  Isaiah, 
xxii,  22.  The  key-hole  was  sometimes  so  large  as  to  admit  a 
person's  finger  and  enable  him  to  lift  the  latch ;  in  this  case,  a 
key  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  Sol.  Song,  v.  4. 

§.  38.  Windows. 

These  looked  from  the  front  chambers  into  the  court ;  from  the 
female  apartments  into  the  garden  behind  the  house.  Occa- 
sionally the  traveller  may  see  a  window  opening  towards  the 
street,  but  it  is  guarded  by  a  trellis,  and  is  thrown  open  only  on 
public  festivities.  Judges,  v.  28  ;  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  2  Kings,  ix.  30 ; 
Sol.  Song.  ii.  9.  The  windows  are  large,  reaching  almost  to  the 
floor,  so  that  persons  sitting  on  the  floor  can  look  out.     They  are 
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wide^  not  glazed^  but  latticed.  In  the  winter  they  are  protected 
by  very  thin  veils,  or  by  valves,  through  which  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted by  means  of  an  orifice,  1  Kings,  vii.  17 ;  Sol.  Song,  ii.  9. 
Over  the  windows,  nails,  adorned  with  beautiful  heads,  are  fixed 
in  the  walls  to  support  a  rod,  upon  which  the  curtains  are  hung ; 
these  nails  are  considered  a  great  ornament,  and  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  illustrations  drawn  from  them  in  Isaiah,  xxii.  23 ; 
Zech.  X.  4;  Eccles.  xii.  11. 

§.  39.  Materials  for  Building. 

Although  the  materials  for  building  were  originally  stone  and 
mud,  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  at  a  very  early  period  made  use 
of  tiles,  as  they  do  to  this  day.  They  are  called  in  Scripture 
D^35f ,  '^JSf  i  from  the  white  clay  of  which  they  were  made. 
They  were  of  dififerent  sizes,  somewhat  larger  than  those  now 
used,  and  were  usually  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  if 
intended  for  splendid  buildings,  as  in  Oen.  xi.  3,  they  were 
burnt  by  fire.  IS  f Q>  a  hrick-kiln^  occurs  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Nahum, 
iii.  14 ;  Jer.  xliii.  3.  The  walls  of  the  common  dwelling  houses 
were  built  of  sun-dried  tiles,  upon  a  foundation  of  stone,  but 
where  the  ground  was  solid,  a  basement  of  this  kind  was  some- 
times omitted.  Matt,  vii,  25.  Dwelling  houses,  made  of  tiles 
dried  in  the  sun,  seldom  last  more  than  one  generation.  They 
fill  the  streets  with  mud  in  wet  weather,  and  with  dust  when  it 
is  dry.  Violent  storms  injure  them  very  much.  Matt.  vii.  25; 
Ezek.  xiii.  11,  14. 

In  Palestine  the  houses  were  all  built  of  stones,  which  are  there 
very  plentiful ;  hence  the  law  of  Moses,  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 57>  re- 
specting the  leprosy  of  houses.  From  the  indications  of  it, 
which  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  its  name,  n^NX^D  ^y*^?, 
or  the  corrosive  leprosy,  it  would  seem  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  nitrous  acid,  which  dissolves  stones,  and  communicates  its 
corrosive  action  to  those  which  are  contiguous.  Wherever  this 
disease  makes  its  appearance,  its  destructive  efifects  are  disco-- 
vered  upon  the  surface  of  the  wall;  it  renders  the  air  of  the  room 
corrupt>»and  is  injurious  both  to  the  dress  and  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Hebrews  probably  believed  it  to  be  conta- 
gious, and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  the  necessity  of  those  severe 
laws  which  were  enacted  in  reference  to  it. 

Palaces  were  constructed  of  hewn  stones,  1  Kings,  vi.  36;  vii. 
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d — 12 ;  sometimes  of  sawed  stones^  1  Ghron.  xxii.  2 ;  sometimes 
of  polished  marble,  Sol.  Song,  v.  15;  Ezek.  xl.  42;  Isaiah,  ix. 
10;  Amos,  v.  11. 

The  Persians  took  great  delight  in  marble,  as  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  but  also  from  the  book  of  Esther, 
where  mention  is  made  of  white,  red,  black,  and  of  party-coloured 
or  veined  marble.  The  splendour  of  an  edifice  seems  to  have  been 
estimated  by  the  size  of  the  square  stones  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed, 1  Kings,  vii.  9 — 12^.  The  foundation  stone,  which 
was  probably  placed  at  the  comer,  and  thence  called  the  comer 
stone  ^,  was  an  object  of  particular  regard,  and  was  selected  with 
great  care  from  among  the  others.  Psalms,  cxviii.  22;  Isaiah, 
xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Acta,  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19;  1  Pet. 
ii.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  14. 

The  square  stones  in  buildings,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from 
the  ruins  which  yet  remain,  were  held  tc^ther,  not  by  mortar  or 
cement,  of  which  little  or  none  was  used,  but  by  cramp  irons. 
The  tiles  dried  in  the  sun  were  at  first  united  by  mud  placed 
between  them,  afterwards  by  mortar  made  of  lime  mixed  with 
sand.    The  last  sort  of  cement  was  used  with  burnt  tiles. 

The  walls,  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  were  commonly  incrnsted 
with  a  coat  of  plaster.  Lev.  xiv.  41,  42,  45,  and  at  the  present 
day  in  the  east,  the  incmstations  of  this  kind  are  of  the  finest  ex- 
ecution ;  such  was  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Dan.  V.  5.  Wood  was  used  in  the  construction  of  doors  and 
gates,  of  the  joints  and  lattices  of  windows,  of  the  flat  roofs,  and 
of  the  wainscotting  with  which  the  walls  were  lined.  Joists  were 
inlaid  in  the  walls,  to  which  the  wainscotting  was  nailed  to  ren- 
der it  more  secure,  Ezra,  vi.  4.  Houses  finished  in  this  manner 
were  called  Q**3^QP  D*^<H^,  Hagg.  i.  4 ;  Jer.  xxii.  14,  ceiled  houses 
and  ceiled  chambers.  They  were  adorned  with  figures  in  stucco, 
with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  ivory ;  hence  the  expressions,  ^^.^ 
7^n,  1^  V?'^r!,  "ivory  houses/'  "ivory  palaces,"  and  "  cham^ 
hers  ornamented  with  ivory/*  1  Kings,  xxii.  39 ;  2  Ghron.  iii.  6 ; 
Psalms,  xlv.  8;  Amos,  iii.  15. 

*  [Some  of  the  blocks  of  marble  employed  in  facing  the  sides  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  Temple  stood  were  forty-five  cabits  long,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.,  and 
seventy  cubits  square,  Milman,  iii.  20.] 

'  [The  "  head  stone  of  the  corner"  in  Matt.  xxi.  42,  can  scarcely  have  formed 
any  part  of  the  foundation.    See  Bp.  Middleton's  note  on  that  passage.] 
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The  wood  most  oommonly  used^  was  the  sycamorej  D**t9i?Q^. 
which  will  last  a  thousand  years ;  the  acacia,  D^l^^ ;  the  palm, 
*nD/n,  for  columns  and  transverse  beams ;  the  fir,  Q**B^1*n^  ;  the 
olive  tree,  IB^P  '^'SS,  and  cedars,  D'*?'?^*  ^-^^  which  were  peculiarly 
esteemed,  1  Kings,  vi.  18;  vii.  3,  7>  ^1-  '^he  most  precious  of 
all  was  the  Almug  tree^  an  Arabian  name,  though  the  wood  itself 
seems  to  have  been  brought  through  Arabia  from  India,  1  Kings, 
X.  11,  12 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8;  ix.  10.  Trees,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  known,  perhaps*  a  species  of  the  oak,  in  Heb.  ^n^ttfKn 
•irjl^,  and  ntiri,  occur,  Isaiah,  xli.  19;  xliv.  14;  Ix.  13. 

§.  40.  HousBHOLD  Furniture  and  Utensils. 

These  in  the  most  ancient  periods  were  both  few  and  simple. 
A  hand-mill,  and  some  sort  of  an  oven  to  bake  in,  could  not  of 
course  be  dispensed  with,  Levit.  xxvi.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  And 
domestic  utensils  were  afterwards  multiplied  in  the  form  of  pots, 
kettles,  leathern  bottles,  plates,  cups,  and  pitchers. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  mats,  and  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses of  thick,  coarse  materials,  for  people  ta  repose  on.  Judges, 
iv.  18. 

The  bolsters,  which  were  more  valuable,  were  stuffed  vnth  wool 
or  some  soft  substance,  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  21 ;  the  poorer  class  in- 
stead of  these  made  use  of  skins.  The  mattresses  were  deposited 
during  the  day  in  a  box  near  the  wall.  Beds  supported  by  posts 
are  not  known  in  the  east,  the  beds  or  mattresses  being  thrown 
upon  the  floor.  It  is  common,  however,  in  villages,  if  we  may 
credit  Aryda,  to  see  a  gallery  in  one  end  of  the  room,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  upon  which  the  beds  are  placed.  What  is  now 
called  the  Divan,  and  in  Scripture,  nT3Q,  &n?,  and  MfipD,  Js 
an  elevation  running  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  three  feet 
broad  and  nine  inches  high.  On  this  is  laid  a  stuffed  cushion, 
and  at  the  back  against  the  wall  are  placed  bolsters,  covered  with 
elegant  doth.  Here  the  people  sit  crosslegged,  or  with  their 
knees  bent,  on  account  of  the  small  elevation  of  the  Divan.  At 
each  corner  in  general,  but  always  at  one,  are  placed  two  or  three 
bolsters,  made  of  the  richest  and  Softest  materials ;  this  is  ac- 
counted the  most  honourable  seat,  and  is  occupied  by  Jthe  .miilg^er 
of  the  house,  except  wBen  1ie<yields'it  to  a  str&nger  of  distinction. 

The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  other  beds,  which  occur 
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sometimes  under  the  names>  ^V.,  n^D,  ^tP9^  and  are  said  to 
have  been  adorned  with  ivory^  an  ornament  of  which  the  Divans 
just  described  were  not  susceptible.  These  beds  resembled  the 
Persian  settees^  or  sofas^  having  a  back  and  sides>  six  feet  long, 
three  broad,  and  like  the  Divans  about  nine  inches  high.  They 
were  also  furnished  with  bolsters.  The  sofas  were  sometimes 
ornamented  with  ivory  on  the  sides,  back,  and  legs,  and  although 
those  who  sat  on  them  were  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  cross- 
legged,  or  with  their  knees  bent,  they  were  of  such  a  length  as  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  beds,  Amos,  vi.  4 ;  Psalms^  xli.  3  ; 
cxxxii.  3.  The  more  delicate  had  a  veil  or  caul  of  network,  which, 
when  disposed  to  sleep,  they  spread  over  the  face  to  prevent  the 
gnats  from  annoying  them,  2  Kings,  viii.  15.  The  poor,  as  is  com- 
mon in  Asia  at  this  day;  and  in  the  older  and  more  simple  times, 
the  powerful  as  well  as  the  poor,  when  travelling,  slept  at  night 
with  their  heads  supported  by  a  stone,  with  their  cloaks  folded  up 
and  placed  upon  it  for  a  pillow,  G^n.  xxviii.  11,  18,  22. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  mats  and  carpets  being 
soiled,  it  was  not  lawful  to  wear  shoes  or  sandals  in  the  room. 
They  were  left  at  the  door.  Hence  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
room  should  often  be  swept.  Matt.  xii.  44.  Lamps,  fed  with  oil 
of  olives,  were  kept  burning  the  whole  of  the  night.  Job,  xviii. 
5,  6;  xxi.  17;  Prov.  xiii.  9;  xx.  20;  xxiv.  20;  xxxi.  18.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  golden  lamp  of  the  tabernacle,  that 
those  of  the  rich  were  splendid  and  costly.  Flambeaus,  Q^7'^Q?> 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  was  made  of  pieces  of  old  linen 
twisted  firmly  together  and  dipped  in  oil  or  bitumen,  Judg.  xv.  4 ; 
the  others  were  small  bars  of  iron  or  brass,  inserted  into  a  stick, 
to  which  pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  oil  were  fastened ;  but  lest  the 
oil  should  drop  upon  the  hand  of  him  who  carried  the  lamp,  a 
small  vessel  of  brass  or  iron  surrounded  the  bottom.  Matt.  xxv.  3. 

§.  41.  Villages,  Towns,  and  Cities. 

Several  tents  or  cottages,  collected  t(^ether,  were  called  vil- 
lages, D'^IQ?,  "1Q?,  "l"^??,  and  also  towns  and  cities,  D**"!?,  "^J, 
^*^Vf  ^Jll?.  When  families  saw  that  their  situation  was  not  se- 
cure they  began  to  fortify  themselves.  The  art  of  fortification 
was  greatly  improved  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Numb.  xiii.  25 
^-^ ;  but  still  more  at  a  later  period.  The  cities  of  Palestine 
appear  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  to  have  been  of  a  considerable 
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size,  as  twelve  thousand  men  were  slain  at  Ai,  which  is  only 
spoken  of  as  a  small  one.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  were  much  increased  in  point  of  numbers,  must  have 
had  large  cities :  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  must  have  been  of 
a  considerable  size,  since  "Isuch  myriads  of  people  assembled  there 
on  festivals.  For,  though  many  dwelt  in  tents  and  many  met 
with  a  hospitable  reception  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  yet 
vast  multitudes  were  received  into  the  city.  The  extent  of  the 
cities  of  Oalilee  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  made  known  tons  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Jewish  War,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  §  2 ;  and  at  that  period, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  number  of  the  Paschal  lambs  slain  at 
one  time,  three  millions  of  people  usually  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  that  time  occupied  an  extent  of  thirty-three 
furlongs,  was  crowded  with  houses,  and  those  of  many  stories. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  towns  are  called  in  the  Talmud, 
iT*)")^?  and  0^1?,  and  fortified  cities,  Q''?'??,  answering  to  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  New  Testament  of  v^Xck  and  #cwfMv^XeK.  The 
streets  in  the  cities  of  Asia  are  only  from  three  to  six  feet  broad. 
The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  shadows  cast  by  the  houses  may 
counteract  in  some  degree  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

That  many  of  the  streets  must  have  been  much  larger  formerly, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  chariots  were  driven  through  them, 
which  cannot  be  done  at  the  present  day.  Josephus  makes  a  di- 
vision, both  of  streets  and  gates,  into  larger  and  smaller.  A 
paved  street  is  rarely  seen  in  the  East  at  the  present  day ;  al- 
though formerly,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Herod,  they  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  market-places  were  near  the  gates  of 
the  city,  sometimes  within,  sometimes  without,  where  the  different 
kinds  of  goods  were  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  tents, 
2  Chron.  xviii.  9;  xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3;  2  Kings,  vli.  18; 
Job,  xxix.  7*  This  was  the  case  at  a  very  early  period ;  but 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  similar 
to  those  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  common  in  the  east,  being 
large  streets  covered  with  an  arch,  through  which  the  light  was 
admitted  by  the  means  of  orifices.  These  large  streets,  or  bazaars, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  furnished  with  gates,  and  shut 
up  during  the  night,  are  occupied  on  both  sides  with  the  store- 
houses of  merchants.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  many  broad 
streets  of  this  kind,  and  commonly  a  separate  one  for  each  dif- 
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ferent  species  of  merchandise ;  in  these  streets,  also^  are  the  shops 
of  artificers. 

The  houses  in  oriental  cities  rarely  join  each  other>  and  gene- 
rally have  large  gardens  attached  to  them.  If,  therefore,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  filled  an  almost  incredible  space^ 
we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  occupied  throughout  by  conti- 
guous houses.  Indeed  it  is  the  testimony  of  ancient  historians, 
that  nearly  a  third®  part  of  Babylon  was  taken  up  with  fields 
and  gardens. 

Aqueducts  are  of  great  antiquity  in  oriental  cities,  Josephus, 
Antiq.  b.  ix.  ch.  xiv.  §  2.  We  find  mention  made  of  aqueducts  at 
Jerusalem,  2  Ghron.  xxxii.  30;  2  Kings,  xx.  20;  Isaiah,  vii.  3  : 
especially  of  one  called  the  aqueduct  of  the  Upper  Pool,  or  ditch, 
which  implies  that  there  was  another  one  more  known,  Isaiah,  xxii. 
9, probably  the  one  of  which  the  distinguished  ruins  are  still  seen  in 
the  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  The  one  first  mentioned, 
some  of  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  conveyed  the  waters  from 
the  river  Oihon,  into  Jerusalem,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.  These,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  aqueducts  of  Asia,  were  erected  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  were  carried  through  valleys  over  arches 
and  columns.  From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  the  an- 
cients' did  not  know  that  water,  enclosed  in  this  manner,  will 
rise  to  its  level.  Aqueducts  were  not  unfrequent,  but  cisterns 
were  found  every  where. 

Note.  The  people  of  the  east  metaphorically  ascribe  the  cha- 
racter of  females  to  cities.  They  represent  them  as  the  mothers  of 
the  inhabitants ;  they  speak  of  them  as  wives  of  the  kings ;  when 
they  revolt  against  their  sovereign  they  are  adulterous,  etc.  2  Sam. 
XX.  19;  2  Kings,  xix.  21  ;  Psalms,  cxxxvii.  8 ;  Isaiah,  xxiii.  12 ; 
xlvii.  1 — 8;  liv.  5;  Ixii.  4;  Jer.  iii.  8 — 14;  xiii.  26;  xxxi.  4 ; 
Lam.  i.  1 — 8,  17 ;  Nahum,  iii,  5,  6  ;  Ezek,  xvi.  14 ;  xxiii,  29. 

«  [Renneirs  estimate  falls  much  below  this.  In  Neibuhr's  plan  of  Bus- 
Borab  less  than  one  third  of  the  area  appears  to  be  occupied  by  habitations. 
See  the  Geography  of  Herodotus  Examined,  p.  345,  4to.  The  ruins  of  Balkh 
"  extend  for  a  circuit  of  about  twenty  miles."  "  In  its  wide  area  the  city  ap- 
pears to  have  inclosed  innumerable  gardens.''  Bumes's  Travels  to  Bokhara, 
i.  237.] 

f  [This  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  principle  in  hydrostatics  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  as  no 
new  discoveiy  of  bis  times,  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi.  31.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 


§.  42.  Of  the  Nomades. 

The  nomades  are  a  very  ancient  people,  Oen.  iii.  18,  21 ;  iv.  2; 
xi.  2.  They  are  numerous,  even  at  this  day,  and  occupy  large 
tracts  of  land.  Nor  is  it  wonderful ;  for  their  mode  of  life  has 
many  things  to  recommend  it,  especially  freedom,  and  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  riches.  These  shepherds  of  the  desert 
wander  about  without  any  fixed  habitation.  They  despise  and 
neglect  all  other  business,  but  that  of  tending  their  flocks.  Still 
they  are  not  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  civilised,  powerful,  and 
magnanimous :  such  were  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their  pos- 
terity also,  till  they  conquered  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  possess 
vast  flocks  and  a  great  number  of  servants.  The  masters  always 
go  armed,  and  spend  their  time  in  hunting,  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  or  in  wars  and  predatory  excursions.  Part  of  the 
servants  are  armed,  in  order  to  protect  the  flocks  from  robbers 
and  wild  beasts ;  part  have  only  a  staff  and  a  pouch,  of  which 
anciently  the  whole  property  of  travellers,  and  of  those  who  were 
not  rich,  consisted ;  except  that,  sometimes,  instead  of  a  pouch 
they  carried  what  might  be  termed  a  sack,  l^^f??,  2  Kings,  iv.  42; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  40 — 43 ;  Psalms,  xxiii.  4 ;  Micah,  vii.  14 ;  Matt. 
X.  10 ;  Luke,  ix.  3 ;  x.  4. 

Note.  If  in  the  Bible  kings  are  called  shepherds,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  title  is  degrading;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
sublime  and  honourable.  For  the  same  reason  that  it  was  applied 
to  earthly  monarchs,  it  was  applied  to  Ood,  who  was  the  king  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  as  the  shepherd  is  to  his  flock,  so  was  He  the 
guide  and  protector  to  his  children  Israel,  see  Psalms,  xxiii.  1 — 4; 
Isaiah,  xl.  11 ;  Ixiii.  II ;  Jer.  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  I ;  xxxi.  10;  1.  6; 
li.  23;  Micah,  v.  5;  Nahum,  iii.  18;  £zek.  xxxiv.  2 — 28; 
xxxvii.  24;  Zech.  xi.  15 — 17*  In  the  Old  Testament  this  fi- 
gurative expression  constantly  indicates  kings ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  teachers  of  the  Jews,  those  who  presided  in  the 
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synagogues^  were  denominated  shepherds.  The  opinions  of  the 
Jews  in  this  instance  seem  to  have  coincided  with  those  of  the 
Stoics^  who  asserted  that  wise  men  alone,  those  qualified  to  be 
teachers,  should  be  kings.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  applied  the 
term  shepherds  to  faithful  governors ;  and  the  use  of  the 
word  to  denote  religious  teachers  was  received  and  transmitted  in 
the  Christian  church ;  and  to  this  day  we  speak  of  the  pastors  or 
shepherds  of  a  religious  society,  Ephes.  iv.  11 ;  Matt.  ix.  36; 
John,  X.  12—14 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25 ;  v.  4. 

§.  43.  Pastures. 

The  pastures  of  the  nomades  were  the  deserts  or  wildernesses 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  Mark,  i.  45.  These  vast 
tracts  of  land  could  not  be  taken  possession  of  by  any  individual, 
but  were  open  to  all  the  shepherds,  unless  some  one  had  by  some 
means  acquired  a  peculiar  right  in  them.  Such  an  unappropriated 
pasture  was  the  part  of  Canaan  where  Abraham  dwelt,  in  which 
Isaac  and  Jacob  succeeded  him.  The  Israelites  from  Egypt 
appear  also  to  have  gone  there  with  their  flocks,  till  they  were 
excluded  by  the  increased  number  of  the  Canaanites.  The  pas- 
tures, which  were  the  property  of  separate  nations,  became  in  pro- 
gress of  time  subjects  of  contention.  This  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  Canaan,  which  the  Hebrews  were  eventually  under  the 
necessity  of  reoccupying  by  arms.  After  the  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine, there  lay  open  to  the  Hebrews  not  only  the  vast  desert  of 
Judah,  but  many  other  uncultivated  places  of  this  nature.  This 
accounts  for  what  we  may  gather  from  Scripture,  that  the  He- 
brews were  among  the  richest  of  the  nomades,  or  people  who 
kept  flocks  in  the  wilderness,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31 :  comp. 
Isaiah,  Ixv.  10 ;  Jer.  1. 19. 

0 

§.  44.  Emigrations  of  the  Nomades. 

These  shepherds  occupy  almost  the  same  positions  in  the  de- 
serts every  year.  In  the  summer  they  go  to  the  north,  or  the 
mountains ;  in  the  winter  to  the  south ,  or  the  valleys.  When 
about  to  emigrate,  they  strike  their  tents,  pile  them  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  go  with  them  to  the  place  destined  for 
their  subsequent  erection.  The  flocks  live  both  night  and  day 
under  the  open  sky.  Hence  their  wool,  being  always  in  the 
open  air,  uninjured  by  the  exhalations  of  crowded  sheepcotes. 
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attains  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fineness.  The  flocks  become 
acquainted  with  the  path,  which  they  yearly  travel,  and  afford 
but  little  trouble  to  those  who  conduct  them.  Still  they  are 
guarded  by  hired  servants,  and  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their 
owners ;  even  by  the  daughters  of  the  emirs  or  chiefs,  who  to 
this  day  perform  for  strangers  those  friendly  offices,  which  are 
mentioned.  Gen.  xxiv.  17 — 20;  comp.  Gen.  xxix.  9;  Exod.  ii. 
16.  The  servants  are  subject  to  the  steward,  who  is  himself  a 
dependent,  though  he  has  the  title  of  the  senior  of  the  house. 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.  He  numbers  the  sheep  at  evening,  perhaps  also 
in  the  morning,  Jer.  xxxiii.  13.  If  animals  or  their  young  are 
lost,  the  steward  is  obliged  to  make  compensation.  Some  limi- 
tations, however,  are  assigned.  Gen.  xxxi.  39;  Exodus,  xxii.  12; 
comp.  Amos,  iii.  12.  The  hired  servants  sometimes  received  a 
portion  of  the  young  of  the  flock,  as  their  reward.  Gen.  xxx.  30, 
et  seq.  The  servants  inhabited  tents  in  the  winter,  but  often 
dwelt  in  tabernacles  in  the  summer.  The  masters  on  the  con- 
trary dwelt  in  tents  the  whole  year,  except  when  occasionally 
they  retreated  into  the  neighbouring  cities.  Gen.  xix.  I ;  xxvi. 
I;  xii.  10:  xxxiii.  17;  I-ev.  xxiii.  43.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
tents  was  erected  a  sort  of  watch  tower,  from  which  the  approach 
of  enemies  could  be  discerned  a&r  off,  Micah,  iv.  8. 

§.45.  Fountains  and  Cisterns. 

Water,  which  was  very  scanty  in  the  deserts,  and  yet  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  large  flocks,  was  highly  valued  and  frugally 
given  out.  Job,  xxii.  7 ;  Numb.  xx.  17 — 19.  Deut  ii.  6,  (28. 
Hence  the  nomades,  in  those  tracts  through  which  they  yearly 
travel,  dig  wells  and  cisterns  at  certain  distances,  which  they 
have  the  art  of  concealing  in  such  a  manner,  that  another,  who 
travels  the  same  way,  will  not  be  able  to  discover  them,  nor 
steal  away  the  waters.  In  this  way  perhaps  they  may  be  said  to 
take  possession  of  certain  districts,  and  to  render  them  their  own 
property,  as  was  done  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  respect 
to  Palestine.  Hence  the  contentions  respecting  wells  were  of 
great  moment.  Gen.  xxi.  25,  26.  Different  receptacles  of 
water  are  mentioned. 

I.  Fountains,  These  are  the  sources  of  running  waters,  and 
are  common  to  all.  If  they  flow  all  the  year,  they  are  called  by 
the  orientals,  never-failing  or  faithful  fountains ;  if  they  dry  up 
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in  the  summer,  they  are  denominated  deceitful.  Job,  vi.  15 — 18 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  16 ;  Jer.  xy.  18.  Wells  are  receptacles  of  water, 
from  which  there  is  no  stream  issuing.  They  belong  to  those 
persons  who  discovered  or  dug  them  first.  Sometimes  they  are 
owned  by  a  number  of  shepherds  in  common,  who  come  to  them 
on  appointed  days  with  their  flocks,  in  an  order  previously 
arranged,  descend  a  number  of  steps,  which  lead  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  receive  the  water  into  small  buckets,  and  pour  it 
into  troughs  for  the  flock.  The  flocks  are  admitted  to  drink  in 
a  regular  order.  Gen.  xxix.  3 — 12;  xxiv.  11 — 15;  Exod.  ii. 
16;  Judg.  v.  11.  The  waters  of  wells  and  fountains  are  called 
living  waters,  and  are  very  much  esteemed.  Lev,  xiv.  5,  50; 
Numb.  xix.  17*  Hence  they  are  made  a  symbol  of  prosperity, 
and  God  himself  is  compared  to  a  fountain  of  living  waters.  Isa. 
xliii.  19, 20;  xlix.  10;  Jer.  ii.  13 ;  xvii.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  10 ;  Ixxxvii. 
7;  Joel,  iii.  18;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.  et  seq.;  Zech.  xiv.  18. 

II.  Cisterns.  They  were  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  made.  Numb.  xxi.  22.  Under  this  name  occur  large  sub- 
terranean vaults,  often  occupying  an  acre  in  extent ;  but  which 
open  by  a  small  mouth.  They  are  filled  with  rain  water  and 
snow. during  the  winter,  and  are  then  closed  at  the  mouth  by 
large  flat  stones,  over  which  sand  is  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  discovered.  In  cities  the  cisterns 
were  works  of  much  labour,  for  they  were  either  hewn  into 
rocks  or  surrounded  with  subterranean  walls,  and  covered  with  a 
firm  incrustation.  We  gather  this  from  their  ruins,  and  many  of 
them  remain.  But  if  by  chance  the  waters  whiph  the  shepherd 
has  treasured  up  in  cisterns,  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earthquake 
or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  he  and  his  flocks  are 
exposed  to  destruction;  an  event,  which  not  unfrequently 
happens  to  travellers,  who  hasten  to  a  fountain,  but  find  its 
waters  gone.  For  this  reason  a  failure  of  water  is  used  in 
Scripture,  as  an  image  of  any  great  calamity,  Isa.  xli.  17,  18 ; 
xliv.  3.  There  is  a  large  deposition  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
these  cisterns,  so  that  he  who  falls  into  them,  when  they  are 
without  water,  is  liable  to  perish  miserably.  Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  et 
seq.;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6;  Lam.  iii.  53;  Ps.  xl.  2 ;  Ixix.  15.  Cisterns, 
were  sometimes  used,  when  empty,  as  prisons;  prisons  indeed, 
which  were  constructed  under  ground,  received  the  same  name, 
nhS  Gen.  xxxix.  20 ;  xl.  15. 
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§.  46.  The  Flocks  of  the  Nohades.  * 

These  are  goats  and  sheep,  and  they  have  great  numbers  of 
them.  They  are  called  by  the  Hebrews,  collectivefy,  fA'^,  but 
separately,  ^V,  Jer.  xlix.  29;  £zek.  xxv.  5.  The  sheep  are 
homed,  and  commonly  white,  Ps.  cxlvii.  16 ;  Isaiah,  i.  18 ;  Dan. 
Yii.  9.  Black  ones  are  very  rare,  D^n ;  some  are  covered  with 
small  spots,  D'^T^P?,  some  with  larger  ones,  D^^7^,  others  are 
streaked,  D'»*p"l2|,  and  others  again,  called  D^T^P^i  are  distin- 
guished by  variegated  hoofis,  or,  as  some  say,  by  circular  streaks 
round  the  body,  like  rings,  Oen.  xxx.  32 — 35 ;  xxxi.  10 — 12. 
The  sheep,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvil.  18,  the  wool  of  which  is 
of  a  bright  brown,  inclining  to  a  grey,  "^H?  1^? ,  are  found  in 
Caramania. 

Further ;  there  are  three  different  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  east. 
I.  The  common,  of  which  specimens  every  day  occur  in  this 
country.  II.  The  deformed  breedy  with  short  legs,  slender  in  the 
body,  and  rough  wool,  called  in  Arabic  nakad,  and  in  Hebrew, 
*Tp.u.  III.  A  breed  larger  than  ours,  and  of  very  fine  rvooL 
Of  this  class  of  sheep  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one,  having  im- 
mense tails  about  four  feet  long  and  five  inches  thick,  the  other, 
having  short  tails,  and  large  clumps  of  fat  on  the  haunches. 
Sheep  are  profitable  to  their  owners  for  their  milk,  their  flesh,  and 
particularly  for  their  wool,  which  is  shorn  twice  a  year.  A  sheep 
is  of  great  value  to  its  owner,  and  many  thousands  of  them  are 
the  property  of  a  single  shepherd  in  the  vast  deserts  of  the  east. 
Job,  i.  3;  1  Sam.  xxv.  3.  4 ;  1  Chron.  v.  18—21.  They  bring 
forth  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  going  with 
young  only  five  months ;  but  the  spring  lambs  are  esteemed  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  the  autumn.  We  may  infer  that  sheep  being 
the  sources  of  such  great  emolument  to  the  nomades,  are  highly 
valued  by  them.  They  give  them  titles  of  endearment,  and  the 
ram  that  is  called  out  by  its  master,  marches  before  the  flock ; 
hence  the  rulers  of  the  people  are  every  where  called  leaders  of 
the  flock,  3et,  xxv.  34,  35 ;  1.  8 ;  Isaiah,  xiv.  9 ;  Zech.  x.  3. 
The  Arabians  have  certain  names,  by  which  they  call  the  sheep, 
either  to  drink  or  to  be  milked.  The  sheep  know  the  voice  of 
the  shepherd,  and  go  at  his  bidding,  John,  x.  3.  14,  Sometimes 
a  lamb  is  taken  into  the  tent,  and  tended  and  brought  up  like  a 
dog,  2  Sam.  xii.  3. 

E 
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Before  the  shearing,  the  sheep  are  collected  into  an  uncovered 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  the 
wool  may  be  rendered  finer  by  the  sweating  and  evaporation, 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  flock  being  thus  crowded  toge- 
ther. These  are  the  sheepfolds  mentioned  in  the  following  as 
well  as  in  other  places.  Numb,  xxxii.  16,  24,  36 ;  2  Sam,  vii.  8 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  6.  No  others  are  used  in  the  east.  Sheepshearings  were 
great  festivals,  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  4,  8;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23. 

Goats,  as  well  as  sheep,  are  comprehended  under  the  collec- 
tive noun,  "jrf!?,  but  are  properly  called  D**-??,  from  ^5,  a  she-goat. 
The  he-goat  is  called  t&^ri ,  D'^iVn  n^Vip,  and  "T^??.  They  are 
generally  of  a  black  colour,  seldom  party-coloured.  They  live  in 
the  open  air,  with  this  exception  only,  that  the  kids  are  some- 
times taken  into  the  tent,  to  keep  them  from  sucking  the  dam. 
They  compensate  their  owners  with  their  milk,  more  precious 
than  anv  other,  Prov.  xxvii.  27 ;  with  their  flesh,  which  in  the 
east  is  highly  esteemed  ;  and  with  their  hair,  of  which  the  Ara- 
bian women  make  cloth  for  a  covering  to  their  tents.  Of  the 
skins  bottles  are  made.  When  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
water,  the  hairy  side  of  the  skin  is  external,  but  in  wine  bottles, 
the  hairy  side  is  internal. 

From  the  skins  of  kids  small  bottles  are  made,  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  flasks.  It  is  uncertain  what  that  preparation  by 
the  means  of  smoke  was,  which  is  mentioned,  Ps.  cxix.  83.  Per- 
haps it  was  similar  to  that  which  is  now  used  by  the  Calmucks, 
Tvho,  by  means  of  smoke,  prepare  very  durable  and  transparent 
skins,  and  make  from  them  small,  but  elegant,  flasks  and  bottles. 
The  goats  of  Ancyra,  with  hair  resembling  silk,  commonly  called 
camefs  hair,  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews ;  and  Schultz,  in  Paulus's  Collection  of  Travels,  vii.  108— - 
110,  says,  that  he  saw  flocks  of  these  goats  descending  from  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Acco  and  Ptolemais,  which  illus- 
trated the  descriptions  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  2 ;  vi.  5. 

NoTB.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  diflferent  species  of 
wild  goats.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  geese,  hens,  and  sAvine, 
were  not  known  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  nomades. 
At  a  somewhat  recent  period,  hens  in  some  places  were  raised 
by  .the  Hebrews ;  for  ^y^, ,  a  hen,  *  that  does  not  hatch  its  eggs,' 
is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  xvii.  11 ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
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when  Peter  denied  his  master,  the  cock  crew  in  Jerusalem.  No 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  those  Talmudists,  who^  though  they 
lived  nearly  two-hundred  years  after  Christ,  denied  the  existence, 
at  any  time,  of  fowls  of  this  kind  in  that  city  '. 

§.  47.  Animals  of  the  Ox  kind. 

These  animals  are  smaller  in  oriental  countries  than  among  us, 
and  have  certain  protuberances  on  the  back '  directly  over  the 
fore-feet.     They  are  chiefly  useful  in  agriculture ;  but  they  are 
not  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the  nomades,  Gren.  xxiv.  25 ; 
Job,  i.  3.     Herdsmen  were  deemed  inferior  to  the  keepers  of 
flocks ;  bat  they  possessed  the  richest  pastures  in  Bashan,  Sha- 
ron, and  Achior.     Hence  the  oxen  and  bulls  of  Bashan,  which 
were  not  only  well-fed,  but  strong  and  ferocious,  are  used  as  the 
symbols  of  ferocious  enemies,  Ps.  xxii.  12;  Ixviii.  30;  Isaiah, 
xxxiv.  7 ;  Oeut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  Prov.  xiv.  4.     The  horns  of  oxen, 
bulls,  and  of  goats,  are  used  metaphorically  to  express  power, 
Ps.  Ixxv.  10 ;  Ixxxix.  17>  24  ;  xdi.  10 ;  Amos,  vi.  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
25 ;  Lam.  ii.  3 ;  £zek.  xxix.  21 ;  Dan.  vii.  7>  8-  24 ;  viii.  3 — 5 ; 
Luke,  i.  69.     If  the  horns  are  represented  as  made  of  brass  or 
iron,  they  indicate  very  great  power,  1  Kings,  xxii.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  10;  lUic.  iv.  13.     Hence  ancient  coins  represent  kings 
with  horns,  and  one  of  the  titles  which  the  Arabians  attach  to 
the  great,  especially  to  Alexander,  is,  homed. 

Oxen  were  not  only  employed  in  drawing  carts  and  ploughs ; 
but  the  nomades  frequently  made  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  burthens,  as  they  did  camels.  Of  the  milk  of  cows, 
cheese  was  made,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  The  ten  cheeses,  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  18,  were  slices  of  copulated  milk,  which  had 
been  strained  off,  and,  after  what  remained  had  grown  hfird,  it 
was  cut  into  pieces,  and  put  by  for  use.  Anciently  butter  was 
but  little  used.  Oil  of  olives  supplied  its  place.  Indeed  butter 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     HHl^n  which  in  our  trans-* 

■    •     •   ^ 

lation  is  rendered  butter,  was  used  as  a  drink,  Judg.  v,  25,  and, 
therefore,  must  have  been  a  liquid  preparation  of  milk.  Milk 
and  honey  were  accounted  dainties;  but  whenever  these  luxuries 
were  in  abundance,  it  proved  that  previously  there  had  been  a 
great  destruction  of  the  people ;  for  owing  to  this  depopulation 

r  [Compare,  by  all  means,  Bishop  Middleton's  note  on  Matt.  zzvi.  34.] 

e2 
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the  land  was  not  depastured,  and  the  bees  being  less  disturbed, 
were  enabled  to  gather  in  a  greater  quantity  of  honey.  This  is 
elucidated  in  Isaiah,  vii,  15,  and  the  following  verses. 

Note.  Wild  animals  of  the  ox  kind  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  The  animals,  which  are  called  "I'^^^H! ,  and  C^n.,  DT , 
are  a  species  of  the  gazelle,  or  wild  goat,  which,  because  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  them,  are  called  by  the  Atabs,  wild  oxen. 

§.  48.  Of  Asses. 

The  she^asses  are  considered  the  most  valuable  on  account  of 
the  colts,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  animals,  they  are  mentioned 
separately.  The  nomades  possess  great  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals, and,  in  the  east,  if  rightly  trained  up,  they  are  not  only 
patient  and  diligent,  but  active,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  in 
no  respect  ignoble.  They  are  highly  esteemed,  and  their  name 
is  used  figuratively  in  the  Scriptures,  for  active  and  industrious 
men,  Gren.  xlix.  14.  Their  colour  is  generally  red,  inclining  to 
a  brown,  and  some  are  party-coloured,  unless  such  are  painted ; 
for  the  orientals  to  this  day  are  in  the  habit  of  painting  their 
horses  and  oxen.  Asses  are  employed  in  ploughing,  in  drawing 
carts,  and  in  turning  mills.  Moses,  Deut.  xxii.  10,  passed  a 
law,  that  the  ass  and  ox  should  not  l)e  used  together  in  plough- 
ing. Commonly  the  asses  bear  their  burthen,  whether  men  or 
packages,  on  their  backs ;  a  mode  of  service  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted. 

Anciently  princes  and  great  men  rode  on  asses.  Gen.  xxii,  3. 
5  ;  Numb.  xxii.  21.  30;  Josh.  xv.  18;  Judg.  i.  14;  v.  10;  x.  4  ; 
xii.l4;  ISam.xxv.  20.23;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23 ;  xix.26;  1  Kings, 
li.  40 ;  xiii.  13 ;  2  Kings,  iv.  22,  24 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi. 
l-*7t  Luke,  xix.  29 — 36;  John,  xii.  12 — 16.  Horses  were 
destined  almost  exclusively  for  war ;  and  all  classes,  in  time  of 
peace,  made  use  of  asses  for  the  purposes  of  conveyance,  the 
great  as  well  as  those  in  obscure  life.  They  were  guided  by  a 
rein  placed  in  the  mouth,  in  Hebrew  "^^Zsrj  ^^U,  translated  to 
saddle  the  ass.  Gen.  xxii.  3  ;  Numb.  xxii.  21 ;  Judg.  xix.  10 ; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  xvii.  23.  The  saddle  was  merely  a  piece  of  cloth, 
thrown  over  the  back  of  the  animal.  A  slave  followed  with  a 
stafiP,  which  he  used  occasionally,  in  order  to  quicken  the  speed 
of  the  ass,  Judg.  xix.  3 ;  2  Kings,  iv.  24 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  3. 
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Note  I.  Males  are  spoken  of  in  the  age  of  David,  1  Chron. 
xii.  40 ;  Psalms^  xxxii.  9;  2  Sam.  xviii.  9,  10;  xiii.  29;  1  Kgs. 
i.  33.  Probably  they  were  known  much  earlier,  even  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  word  D^P!!,  Oen.  xxxvi.  24,  is  not  to  be  trans- 
lated mules,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  "  warm  baths.'*  Mules 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  the  Hebrews  from  other  nations^ 
and  in  the  recent  periods  of  their  history,  we  find  that  the  more 
valuable  ones  came  from  Togarmah  or  Armenia,  Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 
The  D^S'J'^^^n*?,  or  great  mules  of  Persia,  celebrated  for  their 
swiftness,  the  mothers  of  which  were  mares,  are  mentioned,  Esth. 
viii.  10. 

Note  II.  Wild  asses  are  numerous  in  the  east.  Two  species 
are  worthy  of  observation,  the  one  called  Dsigetai ;  the  other 
Kulan.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  domestic 
asses,  who  had  escaped  from  their  owners.  They  are  timid,  and 
swift  in  flight,  but  can  be  tamed  if  taken  when  young.  Job,  xi. 
12 ;  xxiv.  5 ;  xxxix.  5  ;  Dan.  v.  21.  That  the  Hebrew  word 
Mn@  means  the  Dsigetai ;  and  the  word  l*n^ ,  the  Kulan  species, 
can  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  use  of  the  Arabic,  nor  with 
Job,  xxxix.  5.  They  must  be  considered  merely  as  separate  names 
for  the  same  species.  These  animals  are  of  a  fine  figure,  and  rapid 
in  motion:  they  frequent  desert  places,  and  flee  fisir  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  The  females  herd  together,  and  are  headed  by  a 
male.  When  the  latter  is  slain  the  former  are  scattered  and 
wander  about  separately,  Hos.  viii.  9.  They  feed  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  salt  valleys.  Job,  xxxix.  8.  Their  organs  of  smell- 
ing, which  are  very  acute,  enable  them  to  scent  waters  at  a  great 
distance.  Hence  travellers  who  are  destitute  of  water  are  ac- 
customed to  follow  them,  Psalms,  civ.  11  ;  Isaiah,  xxxii.  14 ; 
Jer,  xiv.  6. 

§.  49.  Camels, 

They  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  is  the  Turkish  or  Bactrian, 
distinguished  by  two  protuberances  on  the  back.  This  kind  is 
large  and  strong,  carrying  from  eight  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
but  is  impatient  of  the  heat.  The  other  kind,  called  the  dromedary, 
or  Arabian  camel,  has  but  one  protuberance  on  the  back,  is  more 
rapid  in  its  movement,  aQd  endures  the  heat  better  than  the  lai^ 
camel,  Isaiah,  Ix.  6 ;  Ixvi.  20 ;  Jer.  ii.  23. 

Camels  require  but  little  food,  and  endure  thirst  from  sixteen 
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to  forty  days.  They  are  particularly  fitted  for  those  vast  deserts 
which  are  destitute  of  water ;  are  kept  in  great  numbers  by  the 
nomades,  and  the  Arab  is  esteemed  of  a  secondary  rank  who  is 
not  the  possessor  of  them.  Gen.  xxiv.  10;  xxxi.  17;  1  Chron* 
V.  19 — 21  ;  Jer.  xHx.  29,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17;  1  Kings,  x.  2 ; 
Isaiah,  xxx.  6 ;  £zek.  xxv.  4.  They  are  used  to  carry  burthens  of 
every  sort,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  Judg.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40;  2  Chron. 
xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings,  viii.  9  ;  Isaiah,  xxx.  6.  Men  often  rode  upon 
them,  1  Sam.  xxx.  17*  When  they  are  loaded  and  set  out  upon 
a  journey  they  follow  one  after  another,  seven  together^.  The 
second  is  fastened  to  the  first  by  a  woollen  string,  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  and  so  on.  The  servant  leads  the  first,  and  is  infmrmed 
by  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  last,  whe- 
ther they  all  continue  their  march.  The  seven  camels  thus  con- 
nected together,  are  called  C3^V?3  ^???^,  which  is  inaccurately 
rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  "  inundatio  camelarum,"  Isaiah,  Ix.  6. 
The  riders  either  sit  astride,  as  on  a  horse ;  or,  when  two  go  to- 
gether, sit  upon  baskets,  which  are  throvm  across  the  animal  so 
as  to  balance  each  other.  Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  covered 
vehicle,  which  is  secured  on  the  back  of  the  camel,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  small  house.  It  is  often  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, and  the  traveller  is  thereby  enabled  to  carry  some  furni- 
ture with  him.  These  conveyances  are  protected  by  veils,  which 
are  not  rolled  up,  except  in  front,  so  that  the  person  within  has 
the  privilege  of  looking  out,  while  he  is  himself  concealed. 
They  are  used  chiefly  by  the  women,  rarely  by  the  men,  Qea.  xxxi. 
17*  34.  If  the  rider  wishes  to  descend,  the  camel  does  not  kneel 
as  on  other  occasions,  but  the  rider  takes  hold  of  the  servant's 
staff,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  alights.  Gen.  xxiv.  04.  The  camels 
on  which  the  rich  are  carried  are  adorned  with  splendid  clasps  and 
chains,  Judg.  viii.  21,  26. 

The  nomades  use  all  parts  of  these  animals  profitably.  They 
drink  the  milk,  though  it  is  thick.  When  it  has  become  acid  it 
inebriates,  Judg.  iv.  19 ;  v.  25.  They  feed  upon  the  flesh,  a  pri- 
vilege which  was  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews,  Lev.  xi.  4.  The 
hair,  which  is  shed  every  year,  is  manufiactured  into  coarse  cloth. 


*>  [In  Toorkistan  they  travel  with  twenty-two  camels  in  a  string,  which  are 
urged  on  by  a  pair  of  bells,  hung  from  the  breast  or  ears  of  the  favourite,  which 
freeed$t  each  *'  quittar,"  or  string.    Burnes's  Bokhara,  i.  261 ;  ii.  148.] 
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and  constitutes  th6  clothing  of  the  poorer  class  of  peop1e>  Matt, 
iii.  4.  In  the  Arabic  language  there  are  many  allusions  made 
to  camels,  and  figures  drawn  from  this  source  possess  as  much 
dignity  as  those  drawn  from  oxen  in  the  Hebrew.  Proverbs 
founded  on  the  qualities  of  the  camel  occur  in  Matt.  xix.  24 ; 
xxiii.  24. 


§.  50.  Horses. 

The  word  D'^n^^M^  when  applied  to  horsesj  is  merely  an  epithet 
of  strength.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  to  oxen  also.  The 
nomades  of  recent  ages  value  these  animals  much  more  than 
those  of  an  earlier  period  did.  We  find  horses  in  £gypt>  Gen, 
xlvii.  17;  xHx.  17;  Exod.  ix.  3;  xiv.  6 — 28;  Job,  xxxix.  19. 
That  country  was  always  celebrated  for  these  animals,  1  Kings, 
X.  28 ;  Isaiah,  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  15.  Joshua  en- 
countered chariots  and  horsemen  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  xi. 
4 — 9.  He  rendered  the  horses  which  he  captured  useless,  by 
cutting  their  hamstrings ;  since  they  would  have  been  but  of 
little  profit  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  comp.  Judg.  iv.  15 ; 
V.  22,  28.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  Philistines  conducted 
chariots  into  battle,  Judg.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5. 

Anciently  horses  were  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
Prov.  xxi.  31.  Hence  they  are  opposed  to  asses,  which  were 
used  in  times  of  peace,  Zech.  ix.  9.  The  Hebrews  first  paid  at- 
tention to  the  breeding  of  horses  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
hundred  which  were  reserved,  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  4 ; 
were  destined  for  the  use  of  David  himself  whose  example  was 
imitated  by  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1.  The  Psalmist  frequently  al- 
ludes to  the  mode  of  governing  horses  and  to  equestrian  armies, 
Psalms,  xxxii.  9;  xxxiii.  17;  Ixvi.  12;  Ixxvi.  6;  cxlvii.  10. 
Solomon  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  Egyptian  horses.  They 
were  brought  from  Egypt  and  from  Mjh,  ^*Pf  perhaps  Kua*, 
situated  in  Africa,  1  Kings,  x.  28 ;  2  Chron.  i.  16,  17-  A  horse 
was  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  chariot  at  six 


*  [The  Septuagint  has  c^  Qtxovlt  and  the  Vulgate  "  de  Coa,"  where  our 
English  Bible  has  "linen  yam,**  Michaelis  says,  that  Coa  or  Kua  was  a  dis- 
tant country  of  Africa,  and  conjectures  that  Kuku,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior, 
lying  south-west  of  Egypt,  is  meant.] 
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hundred  shekek^.  In  the  tinie  of  Ezekiel  the  Tynans  pur- 
chased horses  in  Togarmah  or  Armenia^  Ezek.  xxvii.  14.  The 
Hebrews^  after  the  time  of  Solomon^  were  never  destitute  of 
chariots  and  cavalry.  The  rider  used  neither  saddle  nor  stirrup ; 
but  sat  upon  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  horse. 
The  women  rarely  rode  horses^  but  whenever  they  did  they  rode 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  men.  Horses  were  not  shod  with  iron 
before  the  ninth  century ;  hence  solid  hoofs  were  esteemed  of 
great  consequence,  Amos,  vi.  12;  Isaiah,  v.  28. 

The  bridlCj  ^.9,  and  the  curb,  IP*^,  were  used  for  horses  and 
mules.  Psalms,  xxxii.  9. 

§,  51.  Doos. 

f'  The  nomades  used  them  in  guarding  and  driving  their  flocks. 
Numerous  as  these  animals  are  in  oriental  cities,  they  are  all 
deemed  unclean,  with  the  exception  of  the  hunting  dogs.  Hence 
to  be  called  a  dog  is  a  severe  reproach,  and  full  of  bitter  con- 
tempt. Job,  XXX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  8 ;  2  Kings, 
viii.  13 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  J 1 ;  oomp.  Luke,  xvi.  21 ;  2  Peter,  ii,  22. 
The  appellation  of  dectd  dog  indicates  imbecility,  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  8 ;  xvi.  9.  The  reward  of  prostitution  is,  by 
way  of  contempt,  compared  with  the  price  of  a  dog,  Deut.  xxiii. 
18.  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  accustomed  to  call 
the  Gentiles  dogs,  Jesus,  in  order  to  abate  the  severity  of  the 
appellation,  used  the  diminutive  tcwdpia.  Matt.  xv.  26,  27*  Im- 
pudent and  contentious  men  are  sometimes  called  dogs.  Matt.  vii. 
6 ;  Philip,  xii,  2  ;  Gal.  v.  15.  In  the  east,  dogs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  employed  in  the  chase,  have  no  masters,  they  wan- 
der in  the  streets,  and  feed  upon  the  offal ;  which  is  thrown 
into  the  gutters.  Being  often  at  the  point  of  starvation,  they 
devour  corpses,  and  in  the  night  attack  even  living  men.  Psalms, 
xxii.  16,  20;  lix.  6,  14, 15 ;  1  Kings,  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxi.  23 ; 
xxii.  38;  2  Kings,  ix.  36;  Jer.  xv.  3.  They  herd  together 
in  vast  numbers ;  whenever  any  tumult  arises  in  the  night,  they 
commence  a  terrific  barking,  and  when  the  people  mourn  through 
the  streets  for  the  dead,  they  respond  to  them  with  their  howls. 
Hence'may.be  explained  Exod.  xi.  7 :  comp.  also  Josh.  x.  21 . 

^  [A  shekel  was  about  the  value  of  two  shillings  aud  sixpence  of  English 
money.] 
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Jackals,  The  wild  or  yellow  dog,  (so  called  by  Hasselquist,) 
has  the  oame  of  Schaghal  in  Persia,  of  Jakal  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Hebrew  is  called  vy^ltt?,  or  the  fox,  Judg.  xv.  4.  Foxes,  how- 
ever, properly  so  called,  the  Hebrews  distinguish  by  the  name 
D^by^  D^3^f?,  or  little  jackals,  Cant.  ii.  15.  The  jackals  they 
call  also  D^*^^  and  D^?i? ,  the  former  of  which  words  is  commonly 
translated  dragons  in  the  English  version.  These  animals  are 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  have  yellow  hair,  and  a  yellow  tail 
tipped  with  brown.  They  go  together  in  herds^  lie  in  caves 
during  the  day,  and  wander  about  howling  through  the  night. 
They  make  their  way  into  houses  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
food.  They  have  so  little  cunning,  that  when  they  have  entered 
into  a  house,  if  they  hear  one  of  the  herd  howling  in  the  fields, 
they  immediately  set  up  a  responsive  cry,  and  thus  betray  their 
predatory  visitation. 

They  are  also  taken  easily  in  other  ways,  Judg.  xv.  4.  They 
devour  dead  bodies.  Psalms,' Ixiii,  10.  They  are  ferocious,  but 
can  be  kept  off  with  a  stick.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  these 
animals  in  Palestine,  particularly  in  Galilee,  and  near  Ghusa,  and 
Jaffa,  (Joppa,)  Judg.  xv.  4.  They  do  much  injury  to  the  vines, 
though  less  than  the  foxes.  Cant.  iL  15. 


§.  52.  Of  Hunting. 

Although  the  nomades  had  many  dogs,  they  could  not  always 
keep  off  the  wild  beasts  from  the  flock,  unless  aided  by  the  shep* 
herds  themselves.  Hence  arose  hunting,  or  the  chase,  which  is 
practised  the  more  readily  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  world  were  compelled  to  hunt  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  great  hunter 
was  accounted  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  Such  was  Nimrod 
deemed,  Oen.  x.  9. 

A  different  state  of  things  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who 
enacted  two  laws  on  the  subject  of  hunting,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  preserve  the  wild  animals  of  Palestine,  Exod.  xxiii.  11 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  6,  7 ;  Beut.  xxii.  6,  7-  Hunting  in  ancient  times  re- 
quired both  speed  and  courage.  Some  have  slain  lions  even  with- 
out any  weapons,  which  is  sometimes  done  in  the  east  at  the 
present  day.     The  implements  of  hunting  were  usually  the  same 
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ynth  those  of  war ;  the  bow ;  the  arrow ;  (hence  the  hunter  Ish- 
mael  was  called  an  archer^  G^n.  xxi.  20 ;)  the  spear  or  lance ; 
the  javelin ;  and  the  sword.  Hunters  made  use  of  various  arts 
to  secure  their  object.  They  employed  nets^  in  which  lions  were 
taken^  Ezek.  xix.  8;  likewise  gins^  snares^  and  pitfalls^  which 
were  dug  for  the  purpose  of  taking  lions^  in  such  a  way^  that 
there  was  an  elevation  of  solid  ground  in  the  centre.  On  this 
elevation  a  pole  was  fixed,  and  a  lamb  was  fastened  to  the 
pole.  The  lion  rushed  towards  the  lamb,  but  plunged  headlong 
through  the  light  covering,  which  concealed  the  intervening  pit- 
fall, Ezek.  xix.  4.  Birds  were  taken  in  snares  or  gins.  These 
instruments  and  modes  of  warfure  are  used  figuratively  to  indicate 
the  wiles  of  an  adversary,  great  danger,  or  impending  destruction. 
Psalms,  ix.  16;  Ivii.  6;  xciv.  13;  cxix.  85;  Prov.  xxvi.  27; 
Isaiah,  xxiv.  17 ;  xlii.  22  ;  Jer.  v.  27;  vi.  21 ;  xviii.  22 ;  xlviii. 
44 ;  Luke,  xxi.  35 ;  Rom.  xi.  9. 

Note.  For  information  respecting  other  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  see  Bochart's  Hierozoican,  Rosenmiiller's  edition, 
published  at  Leipzic,  1793 — 1796. 

§.  53.  Of  Robberies  committed  on  Travellers. 

Probably  from  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  the  nomades  turned 
their  attention  to  the  plundering  of  travellers;  an  occupation 
which  they  follow  to  this  day  in  the  vast  deserts,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  that  pirates  practise  a  similar  vocation  on  the  ocean. 
Their  skill  at  plundering  was  predicted  of  Ishmael  and  his  poste- 
rity, and  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Gen.  xvi.  12.  Still 
they  do  not  surpass  many  others  of  the  nomadic  tribes ;  who  lie 
in  wait  for  travellers  behind  hills  of  sand,  and  plunder  them  of 
all  they  possess ;  oomp.  Jer.  iii.  2.  They  do  not  murder  the  tra- 
vellers unless  some  of  their  own  party  should  be  slain.  Having 
plundered  their  victims,  they  often  return  to  them  a  few  garments 
to  hide  their  nakedness  K  They  also  permit  the  countrymen  or 
friends  of  the  captives,  to  redeem  them.  All  the  nomades  are 
polite  and  hospitable.     They  receive  strangers  into  their  tents. 


1  [The  odious  traffic  of  manstealing  is  carried  on  most  systematically  by  the 
Toorkmuns.    Bumes's  Bokhara,  it.  41.] 
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and^  without  any  expectation  of  a  return^  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  But  they  are  different  men,  if  they  meet 
strangers  in  the  wilderness.  There  are  now,  and  there  always 
have  been  nomades^  who  have  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Such  were  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
their  descendants ;  although  some  of  the  Israelites  seem  at  times 
to  have  been  guilty  of  plundering^  Judges,  ix.  25 ;  Micah,  ii.  8. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ON  AGRICULTURE. 

§.  54.  Its  Value  and  Importancb. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  worlds  agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
keeping  of  flocks,  was  a  principal  emplo]rment  among  men.  Gen. 
ii.  15 ;  iii.  17 — 19 ;  iv.  2.  It  is  an  art,  which  has  ever  been  a 
prominent  source,  both  of  the  necessaries  and  the  conveniences  of 
life.  Those  nations  which  practised  it  at  an  early  period,  learnt 
its  value,  not  only  from  their  own  experience,  but  also  from  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  were 
destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  it,  see  Xenophon's  CEconom.  lib.  v. 
§.  1 — 20.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  agriculture,  Noah 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  deluge,  once  more  bestowed  upon 
it  his  attention ;  and  there  were  some  of  the  nomades  who  were 
far  from  neglecting  it,  Oen.  xxvi.  12 — 14;  xxxvii.  7 ;  Job,  i.  3. 

Those  states  and  nations,  especially  Babylon  and  Egypt,  which 
made  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  their  chief  business,  arose  in  a 
short  period  to  wealth  and  power.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Hebrews,  who  learned  the  value  of  the  art  whilst  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  and  ever  after  their  return  from  that  country,  were  famous 
for  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

§.  55.  Laws  of  Moses  in  rboard  to  Agriculture. 

I.  Moses,  following  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  agri- 
culture the  basis  of  the  state.     He,  accordingly,  apportioned  to 
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€Veiy  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the  right  of 
tilling  it  himself  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The  person 
who  had  thus  come  into  possession,  could  not  alienate  the  pro- 
perty for  any  longer  period  than  the  year  of  the  following  jubilee ; 
a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich  from  coming  into  possession 
of  large  tracts  of  land,  and  then  leasing  them  out  in  small  parcels 
to  the  poor ;  a  practice  which  anciently  prevailed,  and  does  to 
this  day,  in  the  east.  II.  It  was  another  law  of  Moses,  that  the 
vender  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to 
redeem  the  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  Ruth,  iv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7> 
III.  Another  law  enacted  by  Moses  on  this  subject,  was,  that 
the  Hebrews  should  pay  a  tithe  of  their  income  unto  Grod,  whose 
servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves,  and  whom  they  were 
to  obey  as  their  king.  Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Deut.  xii.  17 — 19;  xiv. 
22 — 29 ;  compare  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  IV.  The  custom  of  marking 
the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones,  although  it  prevailed  a  long 
time  before.  Job,  xxiv.  2,  was  confirmed  and  perpetuated,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  by  an  express  law  ;  and  a  curse  was  pronounced 
against  him,  who,  without  authority,  removed  them. 

These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the  tenure, 
incumbrances,  etc.  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided  the  whole 
country,  first  amongst  the  tribes  and  then  amongst  individuals, 
by  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line.  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14 ;  compare  Amos, 
vii,  17 ;  Micah,  ii.  5 ;  Psalms,  Ixxviii.  55 ;  Ezek.  xl.  3.  The 
word  ^5n,  a  line,  is  accordingly  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
the  heritage  itself.  Psalms,  xvi,  6  ;  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14;  xix.  9. 

Though  Moses  was  the  friend  of  the  agriculturist,  he  by  no 
means  discouraged  the  keeper  of  the  flock. 


§.  56.  Estimation  in  which  Agriculture  was  held. 

The  occupation  of  the  husbandman  was  held  in  honour,  not 
only  for  the  profits  which  arose  from  it,  but  from  its  being  sup- 
ported and  protected  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  All 
who  were  not  set  apart  for  religious  duties,  such  as  the  Priests 
and  the  Levites,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  of  towns 
and  cities,  were  considered  by  the  laws,  and  were  in  fact  agri- 
culturists. The  rich  and  the  noble,  it  is  true,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  did  not  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  ser- 
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vants ;  yet  none  of  them  disdained  to  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough^  1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  1  Kings^  xix.  19 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10. 
The  Priests  and  Levites  were  indeed  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments^ yet^^they  esteemed  and  honoured  the  occupation  which 
supplied  them  with  their  income. 

The  esteem  in  which  agriculture  was  held,  diminished  as 
luxury  increased ;  but  it  never  wholly  ceased.  Even  after  the 
captivity,  when  many  of  the  Jews  had  become  merchants  and 
mechanics^  the  esteem  and  honour  attached  to  this  occupation 
still  continued^  especially  under  the  djmasty  of  the  Persians^  who 
were  agriculturists  from  religious  motives. 

§.  57-  Means  of  increasing  Fertility. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld.  The  country,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Egypt,  is  eulogized  for  its  rains  in  Deut.  xi.  10.  The 
Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  fertility  in  various  ways.  They  not  only  cleared 
it  of  stones,  but  watered  it  by  means  of  aqueducts  communicating 
with  the  rivers  or  brooks ;  and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields 
the  richness  of  gardens,  Ps.  i.  3 ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Isaiah, 
XXX.  25;  xxxii.  2.  20;  Hos.  xii.  11.  Springs,  fountains,  and 
rivulets,  were  therefore  held  in  as  much  honour  and  esteem  by 
husbandmen  as  by  shepherds.  Josh.  xv.  9 ;  Judg.  i.  15 ;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  extolled  for  those 
fountains  of  water,  of  which  Egypt  was  destitute.  The  soil  was 
enriched  also,  in  addition  to  the  method  just  mentioned,  by  means 
of  ashes ;  to  which  the  straw,  stubble,  husks  of  com,  brambles 
and  grass,  that  overspread  the  land  during  the  sabbatical  year, 
were  reduced  by  fire.  The  burning  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
had  also  another  good  effect,  namely,  that  of  destroying  the  seeds  of 
noxious  herbs,  Isaiah,  vii.  23 ;  xxxii.  13 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 .  Finally, 
the  soil  was  manured  with  dung,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10;  2  Kings,  ix. 
37;  Isaiah,  xxv.  10;  Jer.  viii.  2;  ix.  22;  xvi.  4;  xxv.  33; 
Luke,  xiv.  34,  35. 

§.  58.  Different  kinds  of  Grain. 

The  Hebrew  word  ]y%,  which  is  translated  by  the  English 
words,  grain,  corn,  etc.,  is  of  general  signification,  and  compre- 
hends in  itself  different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat. 
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n^H;  millet,  TOP?;  spelt,  HBP^;  wall-barley,  irTT;  barley, 
nn^?7;  beans,  tSb;  lentils,  0^5^75;  meadow-cumin,  I'lB? ; 
pepperwort,  n§j?;  flax,  ni^tjJS;  cotton,  V^ ^^9 :  to  these 
may  be  added  various  species  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice, 
rn'ilD^  Isaiah,  xxviii.  25.  Rye  and  oats  do  not  grow  in  the 
warmer  climates,  but  their  place  is,  in  a  manner,  supplied  by 
barley.  Barley,  mixed  with  cut  straw,  affords  the  fodder  for 
beasts  of  burthen,  which  is  called  v**?!!.  Wheat,  Hten,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  is  also  called  )^'^,  grew  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Joseph,  as  it  now  does  in  Africa,  on  stalks  or  branches, 
D^?9i7  •>  each  one  of  which  produced  an  ear.  Gen.  xli.  47.  This 
sort  of  wheat  does  not  flourish  in  Palestine ;  the  wheat  of  Pales- 
tine is  of  a  much  better  kind.  Cotton,  V?  ^^^^,  grows  not 
only  on  trees  of  a  large  size,  which  endure  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  also  on  shrubs,  which  are  annually  reproduced.  It  is  en- 
closed in  the  nuts  of  the  tree,  if  they  may  be  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  nuts.  The  nuts,  when  they  are  ripe,  fall  off; 
they  are  then  gathered  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  causes 
them  to  increase  to  the  size  of  an  apple.  When  opened,  the 
cotton  appears.  There  are  a  few  seeds  found  in  each  of  these 
nuts,  which  are  sown  the  following  year.  The  cotton  of  the 
shrub,  called  V^,  /SvVo'ec,  is  celebrated  for  its  whiteness. 

§.  59.  Instruments  of  Aoricultube. 

The  culture  of  the  soil  was  at  first  very  simple,  being  per- 
formed by  no  other  instruments  than  sharp  sticks.  By  these  the 
ground  was  loosened,  until  spades  and  shovels,  ^D'^,  and  not  long 
after  ploughs,  HQ^^rjO^  were  invented.  All  these  implements 
were  well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxiii.  13 ;  Job,  i. 
14.  The  first  plough  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  stout 
limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  projected  another  limb,  shortened  and 
pointed.  This  being  turned  into  the  ground  made  the  furrows ; 
while  at  the  further  end  of  the  longer  branch  was  fastened  a 
transverse  yoke,  to  which  oxen  were  harnessed.  At  last  a  handle 
was  added,  by  which  the  plough  might  be  guided.  So  that  the 
plough  was  composed  of  four  parts;  the  beam,  the  yoke,  n^hD, 
b^,  which  was  attached  to  the  beam ;  the  handle,  and  what  tve 
should  call  the  coulter,  n«,  D^;=)«,  nttbOQ,  1  Sam.  xiii.  20. 21 ; 
Micah,  iv.  3.  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xviii.  47j  speaks  of  ploughs  con- 
structed with  wheels,  which  in  his  day  were  of  recent  invention.) 
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The  plough  was  originally  without  wheels,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  ploughman  should  hold  it  firmly  by  the  handle^  and  pay 
constant  attention  to  it,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  land  might 
remain  untouched,  Luke,  ix.  62 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xviii.  49^  no.  2. 
The  staff  by  which  the  coulter  was  cleared,  served  for  an  ox-goad. 
In  the  east  at  the  present  day,  they  use  a  pole  about  eight  feet 
in  length  ;  at  the  largest  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
for  clearing  the  plough,  and  at  the  other  end  a  spike,  for  spurring 
the  oxen.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  goad  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  spear,  \\hich  indeed  had  the  same  name,  1  Sam  xiii. 
20,  21 ;  Judg.  iii.  31.  Sometimes  a  scourge  was  applied  to  the 
oxen,  Isaiah,  x.  26;  Nahum,  iii.  2.  There  seems  to  hare  been 
no  other  harrow  than  a  thick  clump  of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a 
weight,  or  a  man  sitting  upon  it,  and  drawn  oyer  the  ploughed 
field  by  oxen ;  the  same  which  the  Egyptians  use  at  the  present 
time.  In  this  way  the  clods  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  field 
levelled ;  an  operation  which  the  word  "VIV  seems  properly  to 
signify,  viz.  to  level,  since,  in  Isaiah,  xxviii.  24,  25,  it  is  inters 
changed  with  n^tp.  At  a  later  period  osier-drags  came  into  use^ 
which  Pliny  mentions  N.  H.  xviii.  43. 

Formerly  not  only  wagons  (thus  called  in  the  English  version) 
in  Hebrew  ^I'lb^S,  nb^J,  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Numb.  vii.  3.  6.  7; 
1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8,  10,  11,  14;  Amos,  ii.  13;  Isaiah,*  v.  18;  xxviii. 
28,  and  warlike  chariots,  Q^^^ly  -^?*vy  but  also  pleasure  car- 
riages M^Q,  nnsi^,  nSS'JQ,  were  used.  Gen.  xli.  43;  xlv. 

19,  21 ;  2  Kings,  v.  9;  2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  Acts,  viii.  28.  All  the 
ancient  vehicles  were  upon  two  wheels  only. 

§.  60.  Animals  used  in  Agriculture. 

The  beasts  of  burthen  employed  in  agriculture,  were  bulls  and 
cows,  and  asses.  Job,  i.  14 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  Isaiah,  xxx.  24;  xxxii. 

20.  But  it  was  forbidden  to  yoke  an  ass  with  an  ox,  Deut.  xxii. 
10.  Those  animals,  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  called  oxen, 
were  bulls,  for  the  Hebrews  were  prohibited  from  castrating, 
although  the  law  was  sometimes  violated,  Mai.  i.  14.  Bulls  in 
the  warmer  climates,  especially  if  they  are  not  over-fed,  are  not 
so  ungovernable,  but  that  they  may  be  harnessed  to  the  plough. 
If  indeed  any  became  restive  by  rich  pasturage,  their  nostrils 
were  perforated,  and  a  ring,  made  of  iron  or  twisted  cord,  was 
thrust  through  them,  to  which  was  fastened  a  rope ;  which  im« 
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peded  their  respiration  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  most  turbulent 
might  easily  be  managed,  2  Kings,  xix.  28;  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  29; 
£zek.  xix.  4 ;  Job,  xl.  24.  By  this  ring  also  camels,  elephants^ 
and  lions,  taken  alive,  were  rendered  manageable.  When  bulls 
became  old,  their  flesh  was  unfit  for  food  ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  left  to  die  a  natural  death.  These  animals^  when  grown 
old,  were  treated  by  the  Hebrews  with  kindness. 

§.  61.  Prepabation  of  the  Land. 

Sowing  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  October ;  at  which 
time,  as  well  as  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  fol- 
lowing, the  wheat  was  committed  to  the  earth.  Barley  was 
sown  in  January  and  February.  The  land  was  ploughed,  and 
the  quantity  which  was  ploughed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  day, 
was  called  ^^ ,  a  yoke,  or  an  acre,  1  Sam.  xiy.  14.  The  yoke, 
n^hD^  b^^  ^as  laid  upon  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  the  labour- 
ing animals,  and  was  fastened  to  the  beam  of  the  plough  with 
ropes,  Q^  V^Q ,  ^5r! .  The  ox  beneath  the  yoke  afforded  meta- 
phors expressive  of  subjugation,  Hosea,  x.  11;  Isaiah,  ix.  4; 
X,  27;  Jer.  v.  5;  xxvii.  2,  8 — 12;  xxx.  8;  Nahum,  i.  13;  Ps. 
cxxix.  3,  4;  Matt.  xi.  29, 30.  The  Syrians,  according  to  Pliny, 
xviii.  3,  ploughed  but  little  below  the  surface.  The  furrows, 
D*^7f*T|^  and  the  ridges  between  them  were  harrowed  and  levelled, 
^V,  Job,  xxxix.  10;  Isaiah,  xxviii.  24,  25;  Hosea,  x.  11. 
The  seed  was  probably  committed  to  the  soil  in  the  harrowing, 
as  Pliny  describes.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  cus- 
tomary, as  at  present,  to  scatter  the  seed  upon  the  ploughed  field, 
and  cover  it  by  a  cross  furrow.  When  it  was  prohibited  by  law 
to  sow,  either  in  field  or  vineyard,  seed  of  a  two-fold  or  diverse 
kind,  and  crops  of  this  nature  became  sacred,  i.  e.  were  given  to 
the  priests,  without  doubt  the  seed-grain  was  carefully  cleansed 
from  all  mixture  of  tares  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  law  by  no  means  referred  to  a  poorer  sort  of  grain,  as  the 
Talmudic  writers  suppose,  but  to  what  may  be  termed  the  intoxi- 
cating tare,  from  which  the  bread  and  the  beer™  made  from  it 
received  an  inebriating  quality,  and  became  very  injurious  to 
health.     The  beverage  formed  by  boiling  tares  and  water,  was 

■"  Aqua  decocta,  sea  cerevisia*   Edit.  Lat. 
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called  B^^n  *^!9^  water  of  tares;  also  water  of  gall,  Dent.  xxix. 
18, 19;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Jer.  viii.  14;  xxiii.  15  ;  Hos.  x.  4.  The 
tares,  then^  are  very  properly  said  to  have  been  sown  by  an 
enemy,  while  the  labourers  were  indulging  sleep  at  noon.  Matt, 
xiii.  25—40. 

Consult,  in  reference  to  the  law  mentioned  in  this  section. 
Lev.  xix.  19 ;  and  Deut.  xxii.  9. 

§.  62.  Harvest. 

In  Palestine  the  crops  are  as  far  advanced  in  the  month  of 
February,  as  they  are  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  May.  At 
that  time,  when  the  grain  has  reached  about  a  cubit  in  height,  it 
is  frequently  so  injured  by  cold  winds  and  frost,  that  it  does  not 
ear.  The  effect,  thus  produced  upon  the  grain,  is  called  I^IS"^, 
or  blasting,  Gen.  xli.  6;  Deut.  xxviii.  22;  2  Kings,  xix;  26. 
Sometimes,  even  in  November,  the  crops  suffer  so  severely  from 
easterly  winds,  as  to  turn  yellow,  and  never  to  come  to  maturity. 
This  calamity  is  denominated  TfV^^^ ,  mildew,  Deut.  xxviii.  22  ; 
Amos,  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17;  1  Kings,  viii.  37;  2Chron.  vi.  28. 
Whether  the  opinion  of  the  orientals,  that  these  effects  are  occa- 
sioned by  winds,  is  founded  in  truth,  has  not  been  determined. 

The  crops,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  and  in  ike  plains, 
come  to  maturity  about  the  middle  of  April;  but  in  the  northern 
and  the  mountainous  sections,  they  do  not  become  ripe,  till  three 
weeks  or  a  month  later. 

The  cultivated  fields  are  guarded  by  watchmen,  who  sit  upon  a 
seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  on  a  watch-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep 
off  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  thieves,  Jer.  iv.  16,  17;  Isaiah,  xxiv. 

20.  It  was  lawful  for  travellers,  Deut.  xxiii.  25,  to  strip  ears 
from  another's  field  and  to  eat;  but  they  were  not  to 'use  a  sickle. 
The  second  day  of  the  passover,  i.  e.  the  sixteenth  from  the  first 
new  moon  of  April,  the  first  handful  of  ripe  barley  was  carried 
to  the  altar,  and  then  the  harvest  commenced,  comp.  John,  iv.  35. 
The  barley  was  first  gathered ;  then  the  wheat,  spelt,  millet,  etc 
£xod.  ix.  31 ,  32 ;  Ruth,  i.  22 ;  ii.  23.  The  time  of  harvest  was 
a  festival.  It  continued  from  the  passover  until  Pentecost,  seven 
weeks  ;  and  accordingly  went  by  the  name  '^'^SIJ  rilpJl  nhP^ip , 
Deut.  xvi.  9 — 12 ;  Jer.  v.  24.  The  reapers  were  masters,  chil- 
dren, men-servants,  maidens,  and  hired  labourers,  Ruth,  ii.  4.  8. 

21 .  23 ;  John,  iv.  36 ;  James,  v.  4.     In  the  midst  of  their  labour 
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thej  were  many  and  cheerful^  and  the  song  of  joy  might  be 
heard  on  every  side,  Isaiah,  ix.  3;  Ixi.  7;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6.  Tra- 
vellers congratulated  them  on  a  rich  harvest;  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty,  and  considered  a  great 
honour ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sterility  of  the  soil  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  divine  punishment  and  a  disgrace.  Lev.  xxvi.  4 ; 
Deut.  xi.  14;  x.wiii.  12 — 24;  Isaiah,  iv.  2;  Hag.  i.  5 — 11  ; 
Mai.  iii.  10,  11.  Anciently  the  ears  were  plucked  off,  or  the 
stalks  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  still  the  custom  in  some 
eastern  countries.  By  the  Pharisees  it  was  considered  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  sabbath  to  pluck  corn  on  that  day.  Matt.  xii.  I — 
5.  The  Hebrews  used  the  sickle,  Deut.  xvi.  9;  Joel,  iii.  13; 
Jer.  1. 16;  so  that  the  stubble  remained  in  the  earth.  The  crops 
when  reaped  were  gath<*red  up  and  bound  in  sheaves,  Gen. 
xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 15;  Job,  xxiv.  10;  Ruth,  ii.  7,  15, 
16;  Amos,  ii.  13;  Mic.  iv.  12;  Jer.  ix.  21,  22.  Afterwards 
the  sheaves  were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  conveyed  away  on  a 
wagon,  Amos,  ii.  13;  Ps.  cxxvi  -6.  But  the  corners  of  the  field 
and  the  gleanings  were  required  to  be  left  for  the  poor.  Lev. 
xix.  9;  Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth,  ii.  2,  23.  The  land  in  the  east 
generally  yields  ten-fold,  rarely,  twenty  or  thirty ;  but  in  Matt, 
xiii.  8,  it  is  stated  that  the  land  yielded  thirty,  sixty,  and  an 
hundred-fold,  and.  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  an  hundred-fold.  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  assert  that  the  increase  of  crops  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred- 
fold. This  great  increase  s  owin  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
seeds  being  put  into  the  soil  at  a  distance  horn  each  other,  so 
as  to  send  out  several  stalks.  Gen.  xli,  5.  47,  some  of  which, 
(according  to  Pliny,  N.  H.  xviii.  21.  55.  ,  have  from  three  to 
four  hundred  ears;  and  in  Africa  at  the  present  i^me^  thjy  bear 
at  least  ten  and  fifteen. 

§.  63.  Threshing  Floob. 

The  sheaves  were  conveyed  to  the  threshing  floor  either  by 
hand^  or  by  beasts  of  burthen,  or  in  wagons^  Amos,  ii.  13,  and 
piled  in  a  heap,  £xod.  xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  5.  A  sheaf  left  in  the 
field,  even  though  discovered,  w  ^  no  to  be  taken  >  ,  but  left 
to  the  poor,  Deut.  xxiv.  19.  The  threshing  floor  was  in  some 
elevated  part  of  the  field,  was  destitute  of  walls  and  covering, 
and  indeed  was  nothing  more  than  a  circular  space  thirty  or  forty 
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paces  [in  diameter,  where  the  ground  had  been  levelled  and 
beaten  down.  Gen.  1.  10;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  24;  Judg.  vi.  37, 
etc.  The  collection  of  sheaves  on  the  floor  for  threshing,  was 
used  figuratively  to  denote  reservation  for  future  destruction, 
Alic.  iv.  13;  Isaiah,  xxi.  10;  Jer.  li.  33. 

§.  64.  Threshing. 

At  first  the  grain  was  beaten  out  with  sticks.  Afterwards 
this  method  was  continued  only  with  the  smaller  kinds  of  grain, 
and  in  threshing  small  quantities,  Ruth,  ii.  17;  Isaiah,  xxviii. 
27.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  trodden  out  by  the  hoofs  of  oxen, 
Isaiah,  xxviii.  28 ;  Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  or  beaten  out  with  machines 
similar  to  those  which  are  still  used  in  the  east.  All  these 
modes  of  threshing  are  called  tZT^'^.  Three  kinds  of  instruments, 
however,  are  mentioned.  The  first,  called  Q^?i^l? ,  is  not  well 
known.  Perhaps  it  was  a  square  piece  of  wood,  armed  on  the 
lower  side  with  sharp  stones.  The  second,  called '^^*1^,  was 
composed  of  four  beams  joined  so  as  to  form  a  square,  between 
which  were  set  three  revolving  cylinders,  each  one  of  which  was 
furnished  with  three  iron  wheels,  having  teeth  like  a  saw.  The 
third,  y^^,  was  formed  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
cylinders  were  not  furnished  with  iron  wheels,  but  with  sharp 
pieces  of  iron  six  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Possibly  this  may 
be  the  same  kind  with  the  first.  These  machines,  upon  which 
the  driver  sat,  were  fastened  to  the  oxen,  and  were  driven  round 
upon  the  sheaves,  which  were  broken  open  and  deposited  in  the 
circle  of  the  area  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  In.  this 
manner  the  grain  was  beaten  out  of  the  ears,  and  the  straw 
itself  broken  in  pieces,  which  in  this  state  was  called  )V^ ,  A 
mfuufoUowed  the  machine  with  a  wooden  instrument,  and  placed 
the  grain  in  order.  Threshing  is  a  figurative  expression  for  a 
great  slaughter;  and  if  the  machine  is  called  new,  when  it  is 
usually  the  sharpest,  it  denotes  a  slaughter  proportionably  greater. 
The  victors  are  sometimes  represented  as  a  huge  machine,  that 
threshes  and  crumbles  even  mountains  and  hills,  like  straw. 
But  the  conquered  are  always  prostrated  upon  the  earth,  like  the 
sheaves  on  the  threshing  floor,  and  ground  to  powder  by  the  in- 
struments, Judg.  viii.  7;  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Amos,  i.  3;  Micah, 
iv.  12,  13.  In  Deut.  xxv.  4,  it  was  forbidden  to  muzzle  the  ox 
that  was  treading  out  the  corn,  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  18 ; 

f2 
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and  the  cattle  which  drew  the  threshing  machine  were  ahso  al- 
lowed to  feed  upon  the  corn.  In  reference  to  this  circumstance^ 
threshing  denoted  figuratively  a  splendid  style  of  living. 

§.  65.  Ventilation. 

The  grain  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed  with  a  wooden  fork  to  a 
gentle  wind,  Jer.  iv.  11,  12,  which  separated  the  broken  straw 
and  chaffy  so  that  the  grain  and  clods  of  earth  with  grain  adhering 
to  them,  and  the  ears  not  thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the 
ground.    The  clods  of  earth,  as  is  still  customary  in  the  east, 
were  collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve.     Sifting  was  accordingly  used  as  a  symbol  of  misfortune 
and  destruction,  Amos,  ix.  9 ;  Luke,  xxii.  31.     The  heap  thus 
winnowed,  which  still  contained  many  ears  that  were  broken, 
but  not  fully  threshed  out,  was  again  spread  on  the  threshing 
floor,  and  several  yoke  of  oxen  driven  over  it  for  the  purpose  of 
treading  out  the  remainder  of  the  grain.    At  length  the  grain, 
mingled  with  the  chaff,  was  again  exposed;  to  the  wind  by  a  fan, 
which  was  called  'TITQ,  irrt^ov,  which  bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that 
the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  Hoor,  Ruth,  iii.  2 ;  Isaiah,  xxx.  24. 
This  operation  was.  a  symbol  of  the  dispersion  of  a  vanquished 
people ;  also  of  the  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  Job,  xxi,  18;  Ps.  i.  4;  xxxv.  5;  Ixxxiii.  13;  Isaiah, 
xli.  15, 16;  Jer.  xiii.  24;  xv.  7;  li*  2;^  Matt.  iii.  12;  Luke,  iii. 
17-     The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  required  for 
the  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  the  fodder  of  cattle,  was  col- 
lected, but  the  residue,  with  the  chaff  and  stubble,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  which  afford  a  figurative  il- 
lustration of  the  destruction  of  wicked  men,  Isaiah,  v.  24 ;  xlvii. 
14;  Jer.  xv.  7:   Joel,  ii.  5;  Obad.  18;  Nahum,  i.  10;   Ma- 
lachi,  iv.  1  ;  Matt.  iii.  12.     Originally  com  was  kept  in  subter- 
ranean storehouses,  and  even  caverns;  but  in  progress  of  time 
granaries  were  erected,  both  in  Hgypt  and  Palestine ;  see  Gen. 
xli.  35 ;  £xod.  i.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.' 

§.  66.  Of  Vines  and  Vineyards. 

Among  other  objects  of  agriculture,  the  vine  may  justly  be 
considered  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
In  some  parts  of  the  east,  particularly  on  the  southern  shore 
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of  the  Caspian  8ea>  grapes  oi  a  pleasant  taste  grow  spontaneously^ 
which  naturally  induced  men  to  encourage  their  growth  by  cul- 
tivation. Hence  mention  is  made  of  wine  at  an  early  period. 
Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xiy.  18;  xiz.  32—35;  xxvii.  25;  xlix.  Jl,  12. 
The  Hebrews  were  no  less  diligent  in  the  culture  of  vineyards* 
than  of  fields  for  grain ;  and  the  soil  of  Palestine  produced  great 
quantities  of  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.  The 
mountains  of  Engedi,  the  valley  of  salt-pits>  and  the  valleys  of 
Eshcol  and  Sorek*  were  celebrated  for  their  grapes.  Sorek^  in- 
deed, was  not  only  the  proper  name  of  a  valley,  but  altio  of  a 
very  fruitful  vine,  which  bore  snuiU,  but  very  delicious  grapes. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  at  the  present  time,  the  same  vine 
is  caUed  Serki,  see  Pliny,  xvii.  35,  no.  5.  In  Hos.  xiv.  7>  the 
wine  of  Mount  Libanus  is  extolled.  In  Palestine  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  clusters  of  the  vine  occasionally  weigh  twelve 
pounds  each,  and  their  immense  size  is  mentioned  Numb.  xiii. 
23.  The  grapes  of  Palestine  are  mostly  red  or  black ;  whence 
originated  the  phrase,  "  blood  of  grapes,"  Q*^?9?  ^^^  Qen.  xlix. 
11 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Isaiah,  xxvii.  2.  Some  vines  in  eastern 
countries,  when  supported  by  trees,  grow  to  a  great  height  and 
magnitude ;  of  such  are  made  the  staves  and  sceptres  of  kings. 

The  vine  growing  spontaneously,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  not  that  which  in  2  Kings,  iv.  39,  is  called  the  ''  wild  vine," 
T^y^n  IQa ,  for  that  (as  the  Vulgate  rightly  translates)  is  the  co- 
.locynth  or  wild  gourd,  which  in  Jer.  ii.  21,  is  called  H^l??  19^, 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.  The  vine  of  Sodom, 
O^  7$}3 ,  is  the  solanum  melangenas,  the  fruit  of  which,  as  was 
said  above,  is  called  ^^  ^99?  j  or  the  poisonous  clusters. 

§.  67*  Situation  and  Arrangement  of  Vineyards. 

Vineyards  were  generally  planted  on  the  declivity  of  hills.  Is. 
V.  ] ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Joel,  iii.  18;  Amos,  ix.  13;  Micah,  i.  6. 
According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  there  were  also  fine  vineyards  in 
marshy  lands  on  which  the  vines  grew  to  a  great  height.  Of 
these  vines  were  fabricated  the  staves  and  sceptres  spoken  of 
above,  whilst  the  branches  of  other  vines  were  destined  to  be  fuel 
for  the  fiames,  Ezek.  xv.  2 — 6 ;  xvii.  5—^ ;  xix.  10 — 12. 

Vines  were  commonly  propagated  by  means  of  suckers.  Ph'ny 
(xvii.  35,  no.  6,)  says,  vines  were  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  those 
which  ran  on  the  ground ;  those  that  grew  upright  without  sup- 
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port ;  those  which  adhered  to  a  single  prop ;  and  those  that  co- 
vered a  square  frame.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  all  these ;  it 
may  suffice  merely  to  mention  that  Pliny  is  by  no  means  correct^ 
when  he  says  the  custom  prevailed  in  Syria  and  all  Asia,  of 
letting  the  vines  run  on  the  ground.  This  indeed  accords  with 
Ezek.  xvii.  6,  7 ;  but  that  vines  fi-equently  grew  to  a  great  height^ 
being  supported  by  trees  and  props,  or  standing  upright  of  them- 
selves,  is  proved  by  the  proverbial  phrase,  which  so  often  occurs^ 
of  sitting  under  one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree^  namely,  enjoying  a 
prosperous  and  happy  life,  1  Kings>  iv.  25  ;  Hos.  ii.  12;  Micah^ 
iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iii.  10.  The  prohibition,  Deut.  xxii.  9,  to  sow  vine- 
yards with  divers  seeds^  and  the  command^  that  what  was  thus 
sown  should  be  given  to  the  priests^  are  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  vines,  but  of  herbs,  which  were  sown  in  the  intervals  between 
them.  Vineyards  were  protected  by  a  hedge  or  wall.  Numb.  xxii. 
24 ;  Psalms,  Ixxx.  12;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Isaiah,  v.  5  ;  Jer.  xHx. 
3:  Neh.  iv.  3;  Matt.  xxi.  33.  In  the  vineyards  were  erected 
towers^  Isaiah^  v.  2;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  which>  at  the  present  time 
in  eastern  countries^  are  thirty  feet  square,  and  eighty  feet  high. 
These  towers  were  for  watchmen,  who  defended  the  vineyards 
from  thieves,  and  from  animals,  especially  dogs  and  foxes.  Cant, 
i.  6 ;  ii.  15.  By  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  24,  the  passing  traveller 
was  allowed  to  eat  his  fill  of  grapes,  but  not  to  carry  them  away 
in  his  vessel. 

§.  68.  Culture  of  Vineyards. 

The  manner  of  trimming  the  vine,  and  also  the  singular  instru- 
ment of  the  vine-dresser^  rntJtQ,  were  well  known  even  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  compare  Isaiah,  ii.  4;  v.  6;  xviii. 
5 ;  Joel,  iii.  10 ;  Micah,  iv.  3.  A  vintage  from  new  vineyards 
was  forbidden  until  the  expiration  of  three  years,  and  the  grapes 
of  the  fourth  year  were  consecrated  to  sacred  purposes ;  the  vines 
therefore,  without  doubt,  during  these  first  years,  were  so  pruned, 
as  that  few  sprouts  remained.  In  the  fifth  year  when  they  were 
first  profiEined,  ^JH,  namely,  generally  used,  they  were  become 
strong  and  luxuriant.  Pruning  at  three  several  times,  namely,  in 
March,.  April,  and  May,  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Bochart,  but 
also  by  Pliny ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  practice  well  known, 
Odyss.  vii.  120.  The  Hebrews  dug  their  vineyards,  and  collected 
the  stones,  Isaiah,  v.  2.   The  young  vines,  unless  trees  were  near. 
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were  supported  by  stakes  ;  and  around  those  vines  which  ran  on 
the  ground  were  dag  narrow  trenches  in  a  circular  form,  to  prevent 
the  wandering  shoots  from  mingling  with  each  other.  These 
practices  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  produced  those  allegories* 
which  are  drawn  from  vineyards^  Psalms^  Ixxx.  8 — 13 ;  Isaiah, 
V.  1—7;  xxvii.  2--6;  Matt.  xxi.  33—41. 

V  69.  Vintage  and  Wine-prbss. 

The  vintage  commences  in  Syria  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  continues  until  the  middle  of  November.  But  grapes 
inPalestine^  we  are  informed,  were  ripe  sometimes  as  early  as  June 
and  July  ;  which  probably  arose  from  a  triple  pruning,  in  which 
case  there  was  also  a  third  vintage.  The  first  vintage  was  usu- 
ally in  August,  which  month  in  Numb.  xiii.  20,  is  called  ^K 
0^53?  ^335  ;  the  second  in  September,  and  the  third  in  Octo- 
ber. Grapes  sometimes  remained  on  the  vines  until  November 
and  December.  The  Hebrews  were  required  to  leave  gleanings 
for  the  poor,  Levit.  xix.  10. 

The  vintage  was  a  season  of  joy.  Judges,  ix.  27;  Is.  xvi.  10; 
Jer.  XXV.  30;  xlviii.  33.  Amidst  shouts  and  rejoicings  the 
grapes  were^  plucked  off  and  carried  to  the  wine-press,  rri^Q, 
Xijy^^,  which  was  in  the  vineyard,  Isaiah,  v.  2;  Hag.  ii.  16;  Zech. 
xiv.  10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20.  The  presses  were 
either  formed  of  stones  and  covered  with  plaster,  or  hewn  out  of 
a  large  rock.  There  were  two  divisions  in  each.  The  upper  re- 
ceptacle, called  r)| ,  as  it  is  constructed  at  the  present  time  in 
Persia,  is  nearly  eight  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  four  feet 
high.  Into  this  the  grapes  are  thrown  and  trodden  out  by  five 
men.  The  juice  flows  into  the  lower  receptacle,  called  ^7*v> 
through  a  grated  aperture,  which  is  made  in  the  side  near  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  one. 

The  treading  of  the  wine-press  was  laborious,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  the  persons  employed  in  it  were  stained  with  the  red 
juice  of  the  grapes;  yet  the  employment  was  a  joyful  one.  It 
was  performed  with  singing,  accompanied  with  musical  instru- 
ments; and  the  treaders  shouted  as  they  jumped,  exclaiming, 
'^'^yi.,  Isaiah,  xvi.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30 ;  xlviii.  32,  33.  Figura^ 
tivelrfy  vintage,  gleaning,  and  treading  the  wine-press,  signified 
battles  and  great  slaughter,  Isaiah,  xvii.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1 — 3 ;  Jer. 
xlix,  9;  Lam.  i.  15.     The  must,  or  new  wine,  as  is  still  cus- 
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tomarjr  in  the  east,  was  preserved  in  large  vessels^  which  were 
buried  in  the  earth.  The  storehouses  for  wine  were  not  subter« 
ranean^  but  built  upon  the  earth.  When  deposited  in  these^  the 
vessels,  as  is  done  at  the  present  time  in  Persia,  were  sometimes 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  left  standing  upon  it.  For- 
merly also  new  wine  was  preserved  in  leathern  bottles ;  and  lest 
they  should  burst  during  fermentation,  the  people  were  careful 
that  the  bottles  should  be  new.  Job,  xxxii.  19;  Matt.  ix.  17; 
Mark,  ii.  22.  Sometimes  the  must  was  boiled  and  made  into 
syrup,  which  is  comprehended  under  the  term  ^?^ ,  although  it 
is  commonly  rendered  honey,  Oen.  xliii.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  5. 
Occasionally  the  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  preserved  in 
masses  which  were  called  ^""7^7  ''^''^^  and  D'^P^S?,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  From  these  dried 
grapes,  when  soaked  in  wine  and  pressed  a  second  time,  was 
manu£etctured  sweet  wine,  which  is  also  called  nem  wine,  B7'l*1*^in^ 
yXevKOi,  Acts,  ii.  13. 

§.  70.  Gabdens. 

Culinary  plants  and  fruit-trees  were  among  the  first  objects  of 
agriculture.  Gardens,  accordingly,  were  very  ancient  and  nu- 
merous. By  the  Hebrews  they  were  called  13 »  naa*  D^aS.  n^Sa; 
afterwards  the  Persian  name  OT??,  vap^eta-o^,  paradise,  was  in- 
troduced. The  later  Hebrews  were  specially  invited  to  the 
cultivation  of  gardens  by  the  example  of  the  Syrians,  whom 
Pliny  extols,  above  all  other  nations,  for  their  knowledge  of 
horticulture. — ^Trees  were  multiplied  by  seeds  and  shoots ;  they 
were  transplanted,  dug  around,  manured,  and  pruned.  Job,  viii. 
16 ;  Isaiah,  xvii.  10.  Grafting  occurs  figuratively,  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24. — ^The  gardens  in  Persia  at  the  present  day  are  regularly  laid 
out;  those  in  the  Ottoman  empire  are  very  rude,  displaying 
scarcely  any  indications  of  art,  except  a  fountain  or  receptacle  of 
waters,  which  is  never  wanting. 

In  the  Scriptures  gardens  are  named  from  the  prevalence  of 
certain  trees ;  as  the  garden  of  nuts,  T^^  r)|^ ,  and  the  garden 
of  Carthaginian  apples  or  pomegranates,  D'^^'l^*!  DIP^,  Cant.  vi. 
11.  The  forest  of  palms,  also,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  was  only 
a  large  garden,  in  which  other  trees  were  interspersed  among  the 
palms,  Strabo,  p.  768.  The  modem  orientals  are  no  less  fond  of 
gardens  than  were  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  not  only  because  they 
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yield  rich  fruits,  but  because  tbe  shade  is  refreshing,  and  the  air 
is  cooled  bv  the  waters,  of  which  their  gardens  are  never  allowed 
to  be  destitute,  1  Kings,  xxi.  2  ;  2  Kings,  xxv.  4 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5; 
Cant.  iv.  13;  vi.  11;  Hos.  ix.  13;  John,  xviii.  1;  xix.  41 ; 
XX.  15.  So  fond  were  the  Hebrews  of  gardens  that  they  used 
them  as  burial  places,  and  frequently  built  sepulchres  in  them, 
2  Kings,  ix.  27;  xxi.  18;  Mark,  xv.  46;  John,  zviii.  1,  2. 
A  pleasant  region  is  called  ''  a  garden  of  God.**  The  trees  in  the 
gardens  are  often  used  figuratively  for  men.  Those  which  are 
flourishing  and  fruitful  denote  good  men  ;  the  withered  and  un- 
fruitful, wicked  men  ;  and  lofty  cedars  are  the  emblems  of  kings. 
Job,  xxix.  19 :  Ps,  i.  3 ;  xcii.  12 — 14 ;  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Dan.  iv.  10 — 1 6 ; 
Hos.xiv.6,7;  Matt.iii.10;  vii.l? — ^20;  xii.  33;  Luke,xxiii.31; 
Ezek.  xvii.  3,  4 ;  xxxi.  3,  13.  An  assembly  of  men  is  compared 
to  fk  forest f  and  a  multitude  of  wicked  men  to  briers,  Isaiah,  ix. 
18;  X.  19,  33,  34;  xi.  1.  Several  trees  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  but  not  generally  known,  we  shall  now 
describe. 

§.  71*  Olivb  Trees. 

The  culture  of  the  olive  tree,^?t,  was  very  ancient  and  profit- 
able; and  oil  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18,  and  Job,  xxiv.  11. 
In  the  earliest  periods  of  sacred  history^  its  branches  were  symbols 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  have  continued  to  be  so  among  all 
civilised  nations.  Olives  in  Palestine  are  of  the  best  growth  and 
afibrd  the  best  oil ;  hence  this  region  is  often  extolled  on  account 
of  this  tree,  and  especially  in  opposition  to  Egypt,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  good  olives.  Numb,  xviii.  12;  Deut.  vii.  13;  xi.  14;  xii. 
17;  xviii.  4.  Land  that  is  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous^  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  the  olive.  The  Mount  of  Olives  de- 
rives its  name  from  this  tree.  The  olive  is  an  evergreen,  pleasant 
to  the  view,  having  widely  extended  branches.  Its  numerous 
branches  entitled  it  to  become  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny ; 
a  blessing  which  was  attributed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God, 
Psalms,  Hi.  8;  cxxviii.  3;  Jer.  xi.  16,  17;  Hos.  xiv.  6.  It 
continues  to  flourish  about  two  hundred  years,  and  even  whilst  it 
is  living  young  olives  spring  up  around  it  which  occupy  its  place 
when  dead :  the  young  sprouts  are  called  n*)T  *^b*^rnttJ^  Psalm, 
cxxviii.  3.  It  was  customary,  also,  to  raise  the  tree  from  suckers, 
which  were  transplanted.     It  requires  no  other  cultivation  than 
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di^ng  the  ground  and  pruning  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
pleasant  to  the  palate^  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  thrown  into  the 
press>  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  oil>  of  which  there  are 
sometimes  one  thousand  pounds  obtained  from  one  tree.  By 
means  of  this  article  the  Hebrews  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  the  Tyrians,  £zek.  xxvii.  17;  compare,  1  Kings,  y. 
1 1 ;  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to  the  kings  of  Hgypt,  Hosea, 
xii.  1 .  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or 
carefully  shaken  off  by  the  hand,  before  they  were  ripe,  Deut. 
xxiv.  20;  Isaiah,  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  13.  If,  while  they  were  yet 
green,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  press,  they  were  only 
beaten  and  squeezed^  they  yielded  the  best  kind  of  oil ;  it  was 
called  omphacinum,  or  the  oil  of  unripe  olives,  and  also  beaten 
or  fresh  oil,  H'^rj?  ^  nn  ]pi^,  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  There  were 
presses  of  a  peculiar  make  for  pressing  oil,  called  199  ^,  (from 
which  is  derived  the  name  Gethsemane,  Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  John, 
xviii.  1,)  in  which  the  oil  was  trodden  out  by  the  feet,  Micah,  vi. 
]  5.  The  first  expression  of  the  oil  was  better  than  the  second, 
and  the  second  than  the  third.  Ripe  olives  yielded  oil  of  a  less 
valuable  kind.  The  best  sort  of  oil  was  mixed  with  spices  and 
used  for  ointment ;  the  inferior  sort  was  used  with  food.  In  sa- 
crifices, accordingly,  which  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  feasts  of 
God,  the  king  and  ruler  of  the  people,  the  use  of  oil  was  com- 
manded. Lev.  ii.  ],  5,  7>  15 ;  vi.  15. 

NoTB.  The  cotinus,  Konwf,  and  the  oleaster,  ^fcypicXaio^,  are 
both  called  wild  olive  trees.  They  are  nevertheless  of  different 
kinds,  though  they  are  sometimes  confounded  even  by  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  fruit  of  the  cotinus  is  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  colouring;  but  the  oleaster,  the  Agrippa  Elaeagnus  of 
Linnaeus,  VSV  VH ,  is  that  species  of  wild  olive,  the  branches  of 
which,  (see  Schulz,  in  Paulus's  C!ollection  of  Travels,  vi.  290,)  are 
grafted  into  barren  olive  trees,  that  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
in  order  that  fruitfulness  may  be  produced,  compare  Rom  xi.  17, 
24. 

§.  72.  Fio  Trees. 

Fig  trees,  ^^^  njKT) ,  are  very  common  in  Palestine.  They 
flourish  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  and  differ  from  those  iii  our  gar- 
dens.    They  are  trees  not  quite  strait,  yet  tall  and  leafy.     The 
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shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very  pleasant^  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  Micah^  iv.*4.  Fig  trees  begin  to  sprout  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  Matt.  xxiv.  32;  Luke,  xxi.  29,  30.  The 
fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  fo- 
liage  expands  about  the  end  of  March,  Matt.  xxi.  19;  Mark^  xi. 
13.  The  figs  are  of  three  kinds.  I.  The  untimely  Jig,  which 
puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe  is  called 
^9,  the  green  fig,  but  when  ripe,  the  untimely  fig.  Cant.  ii.  13; 
Jer.  xxiv.  2 ;  Hos.  ix.  10.  It  comes  to  maturity  the  latter  end 
of  June,  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  19;  Mark,  xi.  13;  and  in  flavour  sur- 
passes the  other  kinds,  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  II.  The  summer  or  dry  fig. 
It  appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  comes  to  maturity  in 
August.  III.  The  winter  fig,  which  buds  in  August,  and  does 
not  ripen  until  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember. It  is  longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others. 
AU  figs  when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  of  themselves, 
Nahum,  iii.  12.  The  early  figs  are  eaten  green,  but  some  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  preserved  in  masses ;  or,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Bible,  cakes,  which  are  called  D^^^?,  HT?'?,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
18 ;  zxx.  12  ;  2  Kings,  xx.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  The  parable 
in  Luke,  xiii.  6,  et  seq.,  is  founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gar- 
dening ;  and  the  method  of  improving  the  palm,  the  barrenness 
of  which  may  be  remedied  in  the  way  there  mentioned,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  fig  tree. 

Note.  The  sycamore^  D^QJ^Q^,  in  size  and  figure  resembles 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  is  very  common,  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in 
Judea  also,  especially  in  the  low  lands,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28 ;  2 
Chron.  i.  15;  ix.  27;  Psalms,  Ixxviii.  47.  Its  body  is  large 
and  its  branches  numerous,  growing  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  by  means  of  its  branches  it  is  easy  of  ascent,  Luke,  xix.  4, 
5.  It  is  always  green.  Its  wood,  which  is  of  a  dark  hue,  en- 
dures a  thousand  years,  and  was  therefore  much  used  in  building, 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  28 ;  Isaiah,  ix.  10.  Its  fruit  proceeds  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  resembles  the  fig,  though  it  is  destitute  of 
seeds.  It  is  very  luscious,  and  hence  injurious  to  the  stomach : 
it  is  not,  therefore,  eaten,  except  by  those  who  are  unable  to 
procure  better  food.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  unless  it  be 
opened,  072 ,  so  that  the  juice,  which  resembles  milk,  may  be 
emitted ;  then  the  fruit  becomes  mature,  and  of  a  black  colour. 
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Amos^  vii.  14.  The  tree  is  yery  producdye,  yielding  its  fruits 
seyen  times  a  year^  and  affording  a  supply  of  food  for  the  poor^ 
during  four  months. 

§.  73.  The  Pomkgranatb>  l^^T. 

The  tree  which  bears  this  name,  grows  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine.  It  is  a  yery  fine  tree  but  does  not  grow 
high.  Its  branches  are  spread  forth  luxuriantly  ;  yet  by  some  it 
is  considered  as  a  shrub  only.  Its  fruit  is  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  usually  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  (the  size  of  a  large  apple),  and  is  encircled  at 
the  upper  part  with  marks  resembling  a  crown.  At  first  it  ex- 
hibits a  green-  appearance,  but  in  August  and  September  it 
appears  of  a  reddish  colour,  approximating  to  a  brown  :  the  rind 
is  thick  and  hard,  but  easily  broken.  The  interior  of  the  pome- 
granate is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  contains  seyeral  internal  rinds 
or  skins,  which  produce  a  pleasant  juice,  haying  a  compound 
taste  of  sweet  and  bitter.  The  seeds  are  either  white  or  purple. 
Numb.  XX.  5 ;  Deut.  viii.  8.  Artificial  pomegranates,  made  to 
resemble  the  natural  ones,  were  used  as  ornaments,  £xod.  xxyiii. 
33,34;  1  Kings,  yii.  18. 

Note.  Citron  and  orange  trees  appear  to  haye  been  trans« 
planted  at  some  recent  period  from  Persia  into  Palestine.  Had 
they  been  natiye  productions  of  Palestine,  they  would  haye  had 
a  name  giyen  to  them  by  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  phrase,  V?  "^^^ 
"TJT*  'A^  fruit  of  a  goodly  tree.  Ley.  xxiii.  40,  means  neither 
the  citron  nor  the  orange,  but  the  fruit  of  any  rich  tree  what- 
eyer ;  for  instance,  the  pomegranate  or  date. 

§.  74.  The  Balsam. 

The  balsam  is  both  a  fruit  and  a  tree.  The  odoriferous  and 
salubrious  balsam,  called  in  Hebrew  ^^^,  is  not  gathered  from 
the  tree  in  Yemen,  in  Arabic  Abu  Shamtn,  but  is  distilled  from 
a  fruit,  which  is  indigenous  on  the  mountains  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. 

The  fruit,  which  produces  this  distillation,  was  cultiyated  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries  in  Egypt,  at  Matara, 
not  far  from  Grand  Cairo.  That  it  was  cultiyated-  at  a  yery  an- 
cient ^period  in  Oilead,  and  also  in  the  yicinity  of  Jericho  and 
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Engedi^  appears  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  Qen,  xxxvii. 
25;  xliii.  11 ;  Jer.  yiii.  22;  xlvi.  11 ;  U.  8;  see  also  the  His- 
tory of  Tacitus,  book,  v.  c.  6 ;  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  War,  book 
iy.  chap.  viii.  §.  3;  compared  with  his  Antiquities^  book  viii.  ch. 
vi.  §.  6;  book  xx.  chap.  iv.  §.  2;  Pliny's  Natural  Hist,  book  xii. 
2 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  xix.  c.  98;  Strabo,  763;  and  Justin's  Epi- 
tome of  Trogus,  xxxvi.  o.  2.  There  are  three  species  of  the 
balsam,  two  are  shrubs,  the  other  is  a  tree.  They  yield  their 
sap  in  June,  July,  and  August,  which  is  received  into  an  earthen 
vessel.  The  fruit  also,  when  pierced  by  an  instrument,  emits  a 
juice  of  the  same  kind,  in  more  abundance,  but  less  rich.  The 
sap,  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  tree  or  shrub,  is  called  the 
opobalsamum ;  the  juice  of  the  balsam  firuit  is  denominated  cav" 
pobalsamum,  and  the  liquid,  extracted  from  the  branches  when 
cut  off,  the  xylobalsamum* 

§.  75.  Thb  Palm,  "i^JJ ,  ^omi. 

The  palm  tree  is  very  common  in  the  countries  of  the  east  and 
in  Africa.  As  it  requires  men  of  skill  and  experience  to  culti- 
vate this  tree,  it  is  now  rarely  met  with  in  Palestine.  Yet  at 
an  early  period  palm  groves  were  abundant  amongst  the  Jews. 
This  we  learn  from  Lev.  xxiii.  40 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3 ;  Judges,  i. 
16 ;  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5 ;  and  from  many  profane  writers ;  and  also 
from  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  which  exhibit 
the  palm,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  a  cluster  of  grapes,  as  the  symbols 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Palms  flourish  best  in  a  warm  climate^ 
and  in  clayey,  sandy,  and  nitrous  soils,  when  water  is  not  defici- 
ent. They  are,  therefore,  found  in  abundance  in  valleys  and 
plains,  Exod.  xv.  27,  and  are  straight,  and  lofty,  destitute  of 
limbs,  except  very  near  the  top,  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  fo- 
liage, that  is  always  green.  The  figure  of  the  palm  tree  was 
carved  in  ornamental  work,  1  Kings,  vi.  32 ;  and  it  is  used  figu- 
ratively, as  a  symbol  of  a  beautiful  person.  Cant.  vii.  8,  and  also 
of  a  religious^  upright  man.  Psalms,  i.  3 ;  xdi.  12.  The  dates 
grow  on  small  stems,  which  germinate  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  stock  of  the*tree  and  the  branches.  Palm  trees  are  male  and 
female,  and,  in  order  that  fruit  may  be  produced,  the  seed  from 
the  flowers  of  the  masculine  palm  must  be  borne  at  the  proper 
season  to  the  tree  of  an  opposite  character.  If  this  be  not  done, 
or  if  it  take  place  too  early  or  too  late,  the  female  palm,  like  the 
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male^  bears  no  fruit.  The  productions  of  the  palm  are  large  clus- 
ters of  dates,  which  become  ripe  in  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber. Some  of  the  dates  are  eaten  in  their  crude  state ;  the  rest 
are  strained  through  a  press  woven  of  osiers,  and  after  the  juice 
is  forced  out,  are  reduced  into  solid  masses,  and  preserved.  The 
expressed  juice  is  the  Date  Wine,  formerly  very  celebrated ;  un- 
der which  name  was  also  comprehended  the  beverage,  which  was 
procured  from  clusters  of  dry  dates  steeped  in  warm  water,  and 
then  pressed.  The  Hebrews  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  bore 
palm  branches  in  their  hands;  they  also  strewed  them  in  the 
way  before  the  kings,  as  they  entered  on  public  occasions  into 
their  cities.  Lev.  xxiii.  40 ;  1  Mac.  xiii.  51 ;  Matt.  xxi.  8.  The 
palm  was  a  symbol  of  victory.  Rev.  vii.  9.  Tliis  tree  is  consi- 
dered by  the  orientals  superior  to  all  others.  Hence  the  saying, 
from  the  branch,  i.  e.  the  palm  branch,  to  the  rush  or  reed,  ex- 
pressions which  are  interchangeable  with  the  head  and  tail,  wAl 
^X],  and  mean  the  same  thing,  as  the  phrase  "  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,"  Isaiah,  ix.  14  ;  xix.  15. 

%,  76.  Tbbbbinths  and  Pistacias. 

Terebinths  are  caUed  in  Heb.  P^S,  n'^^'^W,  nbw,  etc.  which 
words  are  sometimes  confounded  and  interchanged  with  nbH  and 
fr^^,  which  mean  the  oak.  The  terebinths  are  large  trees, 
loaded  with  branches  and  foliage,  and  green  throughout  the 
year.  They  live  a  thousand  years,  and  when  they  die,  they 
leave  in  their  place  a  sdon,  which  in  time  spreads  in  similar 
luxuriance,  and  attains  the  same  age ;  so  that  where  they  once 
appear,  they  may  be  said  to  be  eternal.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
that  places  were  named  from  them,  as  from  cities.  Gen.  xiii.  18 ; 
Judges,  vi.  11;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Isaiah,  vi.  13;  Ezek.  vi.  13. 
They  are  used  figuratively  as  symbols  of  the  good,  who  in  Isaiah, 
Ixi.  3,  are  called  terebinths  of  righteousness,  pl!?.  v^^. 

The  pistacia  is  a  tree  much  like  the  terebinth.  It  bears  a 
rich  species  of  nuts,  which  hang  in  dusters,  t3*^?lp^  ^  Gen.  xliii. 
11 ;  and  which  are  ripe  in  October.  In  appearance  they  resem- 
ble almonds,  but  are  of  a  better  flavour ;  and  therefore  more 
esteemed  by  the  orientals.  Walnuts,  ^"^tj,  are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  hazel  nuts  are  scarce,  if  indeed  found  there  at  all. 
The  word  ^^,  which  some  suppose  to  mean  the  hazel  nut,  is  the 
name  of  the  almond. 
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§.  77*  Bbes  and  Honey. 

Palestine  is  called  tbe  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  see 
Ezod.  iii.  8 ;  xiii.  5 ;  zxxiii.  3 ;  Levit.  xx.  24 ;  Numb.  xiv.  S, 
and  various  other  passages  of  Scripture.     This  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, and  is  applied  to  any  fruitful  land ;  for  instance,  ^SJV^ 
in  Numb.  xvi.   13.     It  appears  that  bees  were  numerous  in 
Palestine,  and  were  found  not  only  in  their  hives,  which  were 
built  of  clay  mixed  with  straw,  but  frequently  in  the  woods,  in 
the  h(  llow  trees,  and  the  fissures  of  rocks,  Deut.  xxxii.  13 ; 
Psalms,  Ixxxi.  16.     From  their  nature  they  figuratively  repre- 
sented violent  and  ferocious  enemies,  Deut.  i.  44 ;  ^salm,  cxviii. 
12.     They  could  be  allured,  by  any  thing  that  made  a  hissing  ot 
rather  a  tinkling  sound,  to  any  particular  place.  Is.  vii.  18.    The 
Hebrews  paid  attention  to  these  small  insects ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  abundance  of  honey  which  they  possessed,  and  which  they 
exchanged  in  their  traffic  with  the  Tyrians,  Ezek.  xxvii.  17* 
Hence  honey  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  both  the  comb, 
D^S-"i2  n^b  ,  fjkeX(<r<nop  Kijp /oy,  and  the  liquid  honey,  ^^25  ttfn"^  . 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  word  ^^l ,  which  means  liquid 
honey,  may  also  mean  the  syrup  of  dates  and  new  wine.  Gen. 
xliii.  11.     Wild  honey,  fUXi  &y^m,  tt??":!;!  n^r.^ ,  is  likewise 
spoken  of,  1  Sam.  xiv.  25 — 27;  Matt.  iii.  4.     This  was  not  the 
honey  of  bees,  found  in  the  fissures  of  rocks ;  for  this  occurs 
under  the  phrase,  7^@P  ^^,  ,  Deut.  xxxii.  13  ;  Psalm,  Ixxxi. 
16.     Nor  was  it  the  liquid  manna,  called  terengabin,  although 
this  manna  was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  common  word 
for  honey.     It  is  the  honey  detv,  i.  e.  the  excrements,  which 
certain  little  insects,  called  by  Linnaeus,  Aphides,  emit  very 
copiously  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  so  much  that  it  flows  down 
upon  the  ground,  1  Sam.  xiv.  15 — 2^, 

The  ancients  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  were  very  fond 
of  it ;  it  is  hence  used  figuratively  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and 
happiness.  Psalm,  cxix.  103;  Prov.  xxiv.  13,  14;  Cant.  iv.  11. 
When  taken  in  great  quantities  it  causes  sickness,  and  is  conse- 
quently used  figuratively  to  express  any  nauseating  sensation, 
Prov.  XXV.  16,  17. 

§.  78.  Fishing. 
Fish  were  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Hebrews,  and  all 
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the  orientals.  Numb  xi.  5.  They  were  taken  in  great  numbers 
from  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gennesareth.  Those  only, 
which  were  destitute  of  scales  or  fins,  were  interdicted.  Lev.  xi. 
9.  The  Jish'gate,  or  the  place  in  which  fish  were  sold,  at 
Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  3 :  xii. 
39.  Fishermen  are  used  figuratively  for  enemies,  Isaiah,  xix.  8; 
Hab.  i.  15.  Strabo  says,  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  in 
fish  at  the  lake  Gennesareth.  Some  of  the  apostles  living  near 
the  lake  were  fishermen,  and  this  class  of  men  were  in  general 
active,  and  skilful,  Luke,  v.  1,  et  seq.  comp.  Matt.  iv.  19.  The 
instruments  used  in  fishing,  were  a  hook,  nsn,  Job,xli.  1 ;  Isaiah, 
xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  16  ;  an  iron  spear,  DW  b?^?.  Job,  xli.  T,  and  a 
net,  "1059  ,  *T5»Sn  ,  Job,  xix.  6 ;  Isaiah,  li.  20. 

§.  79.  The  Fallow  Yeab. 

Every  seventh  year  was  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land. 
There  was  neither  sowing  nor  reaping ;  the  vines  and  the  olives 
were  not  pruned ;  there  was  no  vintage,  no  gathering  of  fruits, 
even  of  what  grew  wild ;  for  all  spontaneous  productions  were 
left  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  and  the  wild  beast.  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 
7;  Deut.  XV.  1 — 10.  Their  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  in 
order  that  the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
might  be  taught  economy  and  foresight;  yet  the  Hebrews  did  not 
'spend  the  seventh  year  in  absolute  idleness.  They  could  fish, 
hunt,  take  care  of  their  bees  and  flocks,  repair  their  buildings 
and  furniture,  manufacture  cloths  of  wool,  linen,  and  of  the  hair 
of  goats  and  camels,  and  carry  on  commerce.  Finally,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  longer  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple  this  year, 
during  which  the  whole  Mosaic  law  was  read,  in  order  to  be  in- 
structed in  religious  and  moral  duties,  the  history  of  their  nation, 
and  the  wonderful  works  and  blessings  of  God,  Deut.  xxxi.  10— 
13.  This  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Moses  predicted.  Lev,  xxvi. 
34,  35,  was  for  a  long  time  neglected,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
After  the  captivity  it  was  more  scrupulously  observed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE   ARTS. 

§.  80.  The  origin  of  the  Arts. 

At  first  tbe  Arts  were  imperfect  and  limited;  but  the  in- 
quisitive and  active  mind  of  man,  seconded  by  his  wants,  soon 
caused  them  to  extend  and  improve.  In  the  fourth  generation 
after  the  creation  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in 
brass  and  iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv.  21,  22. 
Those  communities,  which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  were 
unable  to  flourish  by  means  of  agriculture,  naturally  encouraged 
the  arts.  C!onseqnently  they  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and 
we  learn  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Noah;  that  very  large 
vessel^  the  ark,  was  built  under  his  direction. 

§.81.  State  of  the  AiCts  from  the  Deluoe  to  Moses. 

Noah,  together  with  his  sons  and  servants^  who  were  engaged 
with  him  in  the  construction  of  the  ark,  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  mechanic  arts.  They  had  also 
without  doubt  seen  the  operations  of  artificers  in  various  other 
ways,  and  after  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  not  long  after  this  period,  viz.  the  deluge,  we 
find  edifices,  various  utensils,  and  ornaments  mentioned,  ijlhich 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xi.  1 — ^9;  xiv.  1 — 
16;  xii.  7y  8;  xv.  10;  xvii.  10;  xvLii.  4,  5,6;  xix.  32;  xxi. 
14;  xxii.  10;  xxiii.  13—16;  xxiv.  22;  xxvi.  12,  15,  18.  xxvii. 
3,  4, 14 ;  xxxi.  19,  27>  34.  Traces  and  intimations  of  which  the 
attentive  reader  will  find  perpetually  occurring  down  to  the  time 
of  Moses. 

§.82.  The  Arts  among  the   Hebrews  in  the  time  of 

Moses. 

Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  other  nations 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.     The  Hebrews,  in  consequence  of 
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remaining  four  hundred  years  with  the  Egyptians^  must  have  ac- 
quired a  great  portion  of  that  knowledge^  which  their  masters 
possessed.  Hence  we  find  among  them  men^  who  possessed  suf- 
ficient skill  to  erect  and  ornament  the  tabernacle.  Moses^  it  is 
true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  favour  of  the  arts,  nor  did 
he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in  the  praise  of  artificers,  Exod.  xxxv. 
30 — 35 ;  xxxvi.  1  et  seq. ;  xxxviii.  22,  23,  etc.  The  grand  ob- 
ject of  Moses,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote 
agriculture,  and  he  thought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  other  na- 
tions, to  leave  the  arts  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
people. 

§.  83.  Arts  among  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted 
by  Joab  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  artificers.  It  was  called  the 
valley  of  craftsmen,  D'^OJ'V]  M^lj  1  Chron.  iv.  14 ;  comp.  Neh.  xi. 
35.  About  this  time  mention  is  made  of  artificers  in  gold  and 
silver,  Judg.  xvii.  3 — 5.  The  arts  could  not,  however,  be  said  to 
fiourish  greatly,  although  it  was  a  fieict  that  those  utensils  and 
instruments,  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  were  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shops  of  craftsmen,  except  when  they  were 
carried  away  captives  in  war,  Judg.  iii.  31  ;  v.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
19.  Some  of  the  less  complicated  and  difficult  instruments  used 
in  agriculture,  each  one  made  for  himself.  The  women  spun, 
wove,  and  embroidered ;  they  made  clothing  not  only  for  their 
fiamilies,  but  for  sale,  Exodus,  xxxv.  25  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  19 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  18 — 31  ;  Acts,  ix.  39.  Employment,  consequently,  as  far 
as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly  to  those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for  instance,  those  who 
built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured  idols,  or  cast  them  of 
metal,  made  instruments  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels 
of  clay  and  the  like,  Judg.  xvii.  4;  Isaiah,  xxix.  16;  xxx.  14; 
Jer.  xxviii.  13.  Artificers  among  the  Hebrews  were  not,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of 
some  rank,  and  as  luxury  and  wealth  increased  they  became 
quite  numerous,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2 ;  2  Kgs.  xxiv.  14.  In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  there  were  Israelites,  who  under- 
stood the  construction  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  they  were 
inferior  to  the  Tyrians,  and  were  willing  to  take  lessons  from 
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tLem^  1  Cfairon.  xiv.  1 ;  xxii.  15.  From  the  frequent  mention 
made,  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  of  numerous  instruments, 
and  of  various  operations  in  metals,  we  may  infer  that  many  of 
the  arts  were  understood  among  them. 

§.  84.  State  of  thb  Arts  afteb  thb  Captivity. 

During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews,  (most  commonly  those  to 
whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned,)  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subsequently,  when  they 
were  scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  became  so  popular,  that  the  Talmudists  asserted  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  teach  their  children  some  art  or 
handicraft.  They  indeed  mention  many  learned  men  o^  their 
nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of  manual  labour,  or  as  we  should 
say,  followed  some  trade.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  a  carpenter,  and 
that  he  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  no  less  a  personage  than  onr 
Saviour,  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark,  vi.  3.  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a 
tanner  in  the  city  of  Joppa,  Acts,  ix.  43 ;  x.  32.  Alexander,  a 
learned  Jew,  was  a  coppersmith,  2  Tim.  iv.  14;  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent-makers,  o-miyovo/oi.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the  Jews 
also,  deemed  certain  trades  infamous.  The  Rabbins  placed  the 
drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shepherds,  and  inn- 
keepers, in  the  same  class  with  robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and 
Cretans,  who  were  lovers  of  gain,  alo^oKepM^,  1  Tim.  iii.  8; 
Tit.  i.  7,  were  men,  as  we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who 
were  determined  to  get  money  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained.  The  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united 
together  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  in  a  society.  Acts,  xix.  25  ; 
comp.  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  2,  4.  Of  some  of  the  arts  we  must 
speak  separately. 

§.  85.  Antiquity  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Whether  symbolic  representations  were  first  used,  afterwards 
hieroglyphics,  then  alphabetical  writing,  is  not  very  clear,  nor  is 
it  a  point  necessary  to  be  determined  in  this  place.  In  regard  to 
alphabetical  writing,  all  the  ancient  writers  attribute  the  invention 
of  it  to  some  very  early  age,  and  some  country  of  the  east ;  but 
they  do  not  venture  to  designate  precisely  either  the  age  or  the 
country.   They  say,  further,  that  Cadmus  introduced  letters  from 
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Phcenicia  into  Greece  in  the  year  1519  before  Christ,  if  we  may- 
credit  the  Parian  chronicle,  i.  e.,  forty-five  years  after  the  death 
of  Moses. 

Anticlides,  (see  Pliny  s  Nataral  History^  vii.  57>)  asserts  and 
attempts  to  prove,  that  letters  were  invented  in  Egypt  fifteen 
years  before  Phoroneus,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece,  i.  e.,  four 
hundred  and  nine  years  after  the  deluge,  and  in  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeenth  year  of  Abraham,  They  certainly  might  have 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  at  this  time ;  but  they  had  been  pre^ 
viously  invented  by  the  Phoenicians.  Epigenes,  who  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Pliny  is  weighty  authority,  informs  us,  that  observations 
made  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
years  at  Babylon,  were  written  upon  baked  tiles ;  but  Berosus 
and  Critodemus,  also  referred  to  by  Pliny,  make  the  number  of 
years  four  hundred  and  eighty.  Pliny  from  these  statements 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  letters  must  have  been  eter- 
nal, i.  e.,  extremely  ancient.  Simplicius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  states  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry,  an  acute  historian, 
that  Calisthenes,  the  companion  of  Alexander,  found  at  Babylon 
a  record  of  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  for  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three  years.  Of  course  the  record  must  have 
been  begun  in  the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
before  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  Abraham.  This  state- 
ment receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the  month  of 
March  is  called  "^"^^^  Adar,  in  the  Chaldaic  dialect ;  and  at  the 
time  mentioned,  viz.  the  eighty- ninth  year  of  Abraham,  the  sun, 
during  the  whole  month  of  March,  was  in  the  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
called  Aries,  or  the  ram.  The  word,  '^T-'^,  Adar,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Aries.  But,  as  letters  were  unquestionably  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse,  they  must  have  been 
known  long  before  they  were  employed  to  transmit  the  motions 
of  the  stars.  Of  this  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  security,  which 
as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  expressions  used  in  Gen. 
xxiii.  20,  was  given  to  Abraham  by  the  sons  of  Heth. 

Hence  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  books  and  writings  are 
spoken  of  in  the  time  of  liloses,  as  if  well  known,  Exod.  xvii.  14; 
xxiv.  4 ;  xxviii.  9 — 1 1 ;  xxxii.  32 ;  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Numb,  xxxiii. 
2 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  long  be- 
fore his  time  there  had  been  public  scribes,  who  kept  written 
genealogies;  they  were  called  by  the  Hebrews,  D'^^t9SttJ,  Exod. 
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vi.  14  ;  Deut.  xx.  5 — ^9.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  seals,  upon 
which  names  were  engraved^  were  in  use^  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  18 ; 
xli.  42.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  letters. 

Note.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  mention  the  existence 
of  tMO  kinds  of  writing,  the  one  sacred,  the  other  profane.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  and  Porphyry  mention  three  kinds,  i.  e.  the 
sacred,  the  profone,  and  the  hieroglyphic.  Some  interpreters 
suppose,  that  the  phrase  ^"^^  ^11  ^  fnan^s  pen,  Isaiah,  viii.  J , 
means  the  mode  of  writing  which  is  denominated  joro/ane.  Hie" 
roglypkics  were  inscribed  by  the  Egyptians  upon  stones.  The 
phrase  ^"^3??^  1?^>  a  pictured  or  engraven  stone.  Lev.  "xxvi.  1 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii.  52,  means  a  stone^  on  which  were  engraved  hiero- 
gl3rphical  figures,  which  stone,  in  that  age  of  idolatry,  was  some- 
times worshipped.  Those  persons^  who  could  read  hieroglyphics, 
Q*^9^"]n  magicians,  were  held  in  high  estimation  and  much  ho- 
noured among  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  viii.  3 ;  Gen.  xli.  8. 

§.  86.  The  Extension  of  Alphabetical  Writing. 

Letters,  which  had  thus  become  known  at  the  earliest  period, 
were  first  spread  through  the  east  and  the  west  by  means  of  the 
Phoenician  merchants  and  colonies^  and  afterwards  by  Egyptian 
emigrants.  A  strong  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ent alphabets^  which  show  by  their  resemblance  to  each  other  a 
common  origin.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phcenicians  or  Canaanites ;  and  that  their  posterity  pre- 
served a  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  during  their  abode  in 
Egypt,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrews  while  remain- 
ing there  had  always  public  genealogists,  Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 3 ;  xvii. 
18,  19.  The  Law  also  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  stones ;  a 
fact  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing.  The 
writing  thus  engraved  upon  stones  is  designated  by  its  appropriate 
name,  viz.  ^5^"^!,  comp.  Exod  xxxii.  16,  32.  Many  of  the  He-  <^ 
brews  were  able  to  read  and  write  ;  but  most  of  them  were  very 
illiterate.  Hence  those,  who  were  capable  of  writing,  wrote  for 
others,  when  necessary.  Such  persons  were  commonly  priests, 
%vho,  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  the  east,  carried  an  inkhorn  in 
their  girdle,  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  11.  In  the  inkhorn  were  the  mate- 
rials for  writing,  and  a  knife  for  sharpening  the  pen,  Jer.  xxxvi. 
23.   The  rich  and  the  noble  had  scribes  of  their  own,  and  readers 
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also ;  whence  there  is  more  frequent  mention  made  of  hearing, 
than  of  reading,  1  Kings,  iv.  3 ;  2  Kings,  xii.  11 ;  Isaiah,  xxix. 
18 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  4;  Rom.  ii.  13 ;  James,  y.  11 ;  Rev.  i.  3.  The 
scribes  took  youth  under  their  care,  who  learnt  from  them  the 
art  of  writing.  Some  of  the  scribes  held  public  schools  for  in- 
struction ;  which,  under  the  care  of  Samuel  and  other  prophets, 
became  in  time  quite  illustrious,  and  were  called  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  I  Sam.  xix.  16,  et  seq.;  2  Kings,  ii.  3,  5 ;  iv.  38; 
vi.  1.  The  disciples  in  these  schools  were  not  boys,  but  young 
men,  who  inhabited  separate  edifices,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Pertdan 
academies.  They  were  taught  music  and  singing,  and  writing ; 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  poetry.  They  were  denominated,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  instructors,  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  teachers  and 
prophets  being  sometimes  called  fathers.  After  the  captivity 
there  were  schools  for  instruction  either  near  the  synagogues  or 
in  them^  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

§.  87.  Materials  and  Instruments  of  Writing. 

I.  Materials  from  the  vboetable  kingdom. 

1.  The  leaves  of  trees. 

2.  The  bark  of  trees,  from  which  in  the  process  of  time  a  sort 
of  paper  was  manufactured.     Hence  the  word  liber,  a  book. 

3.  A  table  of  wood,  rT)^,  v/yof,  Isaiah,  viii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
16;  Luke,  i.  63.  In  the  east,  these  tables  were  seldom  or  ever 
covered  with  wax  as  they  were  in  the  west. 

4.  Linen,  Linen  was  used  for  writing  upon  at  Rome,  and 
linen  books  are  mentioned  by  Livy.  Cotton  cloth  also,  which 
was  used  for  the  bandages  of  Egyptian  mummies,  and  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphics,  was  one  of  the  materials  for  writing  upon. 

5.  The  paper  made  from  the  reed  papyrus,  which,  as  Pliny 
has  shown  in  his  Natural  History,  xiii.  21 — 27,  was  used  before 
the  Trojan  war. 

II.  Materials  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  skins  of  animals.  They  were  but  poorly  prepared  for  the 
purposci  until  some  improved  methods  of  preparation  were  in-^ 
vented  at  Pergamus,  during  the  reign  of  Eumenes,  about  200 
years  before  Christ.  Hence  the  skins  of  animals,  prepared  for 
writing,  are  called  in  Latin  pergamena,  in  English  parchment. 
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from  the  city  Pergamiu.     They  are  sometimes  denominated  in 
Greek,  fi€fAppdpa,  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

III.  Matbrials  from  thr  mineral  kingdom. 

1.  Tables  of  lead,  ^^5^7,  Job,  xix.  24. 

2.  Tables  of  brass,  ^cXroi  x^^<*^-  Of  all  the  materials,  brass 
was  considered  the  most  durable,  and  was  employed  for  those  in- 
scriptions, which  were  designed  to  endure  the  longest,  1  Mac. 
viii.  22 ;  xiv.  20—27. 

3.  Stones  or  rocks,  upon  which  public  laws,  etc  were  written. 
Sometimes  the  letters  engraved  were  filled  up  with  lime,  Exod. 
xxiv.  12 ;  xxxi.  18  ;  zxxii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  1,  et  seq, ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
1 — 9;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  .32,  et  seq..  Job,  xix.  24. 

4.  Tiles.  The  inscriptions  were  made  upon  the  tiles  first, 
which  were  afterwards  baked  in  the  fire.  They  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon ;  others  of  later  origin  are  still 
met  with  in  many  countries  in  the  east. 

5.  The  sand  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  children  in  India  to 
this  day  learn  the  art  of  writing,  and  in  which  Archimedes  him- 
self delineated  his  mathematical  figures,  oomp.  John,  viii.  1 — 8. 
If  in  Esekiel,  iii.  1,  and  in  Revelation,  x.  9,  we  are  informed 
that  books  were  eaten,  we  must  remember,  that  the  descriptions 
are  figurative,  and  that  they  were  eaten  in  vision  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  draw  the  conclusion  from  these  passages,  that 
any  substance  was  used  as  materials  for  writing  upon,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  used  for  food.  The  representations  alluded  to  are 
introduced  to  denote  a  communication  or  revelation  from  God. 

Instruments  used  in  writing. 

The  instrument  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  was  the 
style,  Heb.  ^"Ijn  ^i? .  1 .  When  it  was  necessary  to  write  upon 
hard  materials,  as  tables  of  stone  and  brass,  the  style  was  made 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  diamond,  Jer.  xvii.  1. 

2.  The  letters  were  formed  upon  tablets  of  wood,  (when  they 
were  covered  with  wax),  with  a  style  sharpened  at  one  end, 
broad  and  smooth  at  the  other ;  by  means  of  which,  the  letters, 
when  badly  written,  might  be  rubbed  out  and  the  wax  again 
rendered  smooth.  Wax,  however,  was  but  rarely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  writing  tables  in  such  warm  regions.     When 
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this  was  not  the  case,  the  letters  were  painted  on  the  wood  with 
a  black  tincture  or  ink. 

3.  On  linen,  cotton  cloth^  paper^  skins^  and  parchment^  the 
letters  were  painted  with  a  very  small  brush,  Heb.  perhaps  ^^H^ 
afterwards  with  a  reed,  which  was  split.  The  orientals  use  this 
elegant  instrument  at  the  present  day  instead  of  a  pen.  The 
knife,  with  which  the  reed  *was  split,  was  called  "^S^^H  ^'?^, 
Jer.  xxxvi.  23. 

Inkf  called  ^^1 ,  is  spoken  of  in  Numb.  v.  23,  as  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  comp.  Jer.  xxxvi.  18,  and  was  prepared  in 
various  ways,  as  detailed  by  Pliny,  xvi.  6 ;  xxx.  25.  The  most 
simple  and  ancient  preparation,  was  a  mixture  of  water  with 
pounded  coals  or  soot,  and  a  little  gum.  The  ancients  also  used 
other  tinctures;  particularly  if  we  may  credit  Cicero,  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  20,  and  Persius,  iii.  11,  an  ink  extracted  from  the  cuttle- 
fish, ^JS^,  but  this  is  denied  by  Pliny.  The  Hebrews  some- 
times went  so  £Eir  as  to  write  their  sacred  books  in  gold,  as  ap- 
pears from  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  2.  11,  compared  with  Pliny, 
xxxiii.  40**. 

^.  88.  Rbspegtinq  Books,  D'^'^OP,  igp. 

Books,  (which  are  described  as  well  known  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job,  see  chap.  xix.  23;  see  also  Exod.  xvii.  14;  Namb.  xxi.  14, 
were  first  written  on  skins,  linen,  cotton  cloth,  or  the  papyrus ; 
and  subsequently  on  parchment.  The  leaves  were  written  in 
small  columns,  called  ^1^!^7>  J^^*  xxxvi.  23.  If  the  book  were 
large,  it  was  of  course  formed  of  a  number  of  skins,  of  pieces  of 
linen  or  cotton  doth,  or  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  connected  to- 
gether. The  leaves  were  rarely  written  on  both  sides,  £zek.  ii. 
9 ;  Zech.  v.  1 .  Whether  the  lines  were  written  Pova-r^tpyjUp,  as 
in  the  Sigean  and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  is  not  likely  to  be  de- 
termined, unless  we  could  discover  the  stones  mentioned  Josh, 
viii.  32.  The  question,  whether  there  was  any  space  between 
the  words,  has  been  discussed  in  my  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament 1 1.  v.  p.  1.  §.  98. 

Books  being  written  upon  very  flexible  materials,  were  rolled 


"  [The  Talmudists  say  it  was  not  lawful  to  write  the  law  in  letters  of  gold, 
contraiy  to  this  certain  and  very  ancient  example.  See  Hudson's  and  Roland's 
notes  to  the  passage  of  Josephus  above  quoted.] 
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round  a  stick ;  and^  when  very  long,  round  tfvo^  from  the  two 
extremities.  The  reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which 
he  wanted,  Avofm^la^  rl  fiipxUv,  and  rolled  it  up  again  when  he 
had  read  it,  vn/fa;  ri  fiiPxtotf,  Luke,  iv.  17 — 20;  whence  the 
name,  ^^V9 ,  a  volume,  or  thing  rolled  up,  Ps.  xl.  7 ;  Isaiah, 
xxxiv.  4;  £zek.  ii.  9;  2  Kings,  xix.  14;  Ezra,  vi.  2.  The 
leayes  thus  roUed  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a  string, 
could  be  easily  sealed,  Isaiah,  xxix.  11;  Dan.  xii.  4;  Rev.  v. 
1 ;  vi.  7*  Such  books  as  were  engraved  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead, 
brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  ti^ther  by  rings  at  the  back, 
through  which  a  rod  was  passed,  and  served  as  a  handle  to  carry 
them  by. 

NoTB.  The  orientals  took  great  pleasure  in  giving  figurative 
or  enigmatical  titles  to  their  books.  The  titles  prefixed  to  the 
56th,  60th,  and  80th  psalms,  appear  to  be  of  this  description ; 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  David*s  elegy  upon  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, 1  Sam.  i.  18,  is  called  ^VV, ,  or  the  botv^  in  conformity 
with  this  peculiar  taste. 


§.  89,  Concerning  Epistles. 

Epistles,  or  letters,  which  occur  under  the  same  Hebrew  word 
with  books,  viz.  "^SQ ,  are  first  mentioned  2  Sam.  xi.  14,  et  seq. 
In  early  times  they  are  scarcely  spoken  of,  but  became  more 
common  as  Jewish  civilisation  improved.  Sometimes  an  epistle 
is  meant,  when  literally  a  messenger  is  spoken  of,  as  in  Ezra,  iv. 
1 7>  18.  In  the  east  letters  are  commonly  sent  unsealed ;  but 
when  sent  to  persons  of  distinction,  are  inclosed  in  a  valuable 
purse,  tied,  then  sealed  with  clay  or  wax,  and  afterwards  stamped 
with  a  signet,  see  Isaiah,  xxix.  11 ;  Neh.  vi.  5;  Job,  xxxviii.  14. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  begin  and  end  without  either  salutation 
or  farewell:  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  the  salutation  was 
very  prolix :  examples  in  an  abridged  form  will  be  found  in  Ezra^ 
iv.  7 — 10;  V.  7-  The  apostles  in  their  epistles  used  the  common 
salutation  of  the  Greeks,  but  omitted  the  usual  close,  xa/pciy,  and 
adopted  a  benediction  more  conformable  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Paul,  who  always  wrote  the  benediction  at  the  close 
with  his  own  hand,  2  Thess.  iii.  17>  was  more  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate his  letters  than  to  write  them  himself. 
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§.  90.  On  Pobtby. 

Poetiy  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  un- 
disciplined feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  naturally  supplied 
strong  expressions,  gave  modulation  to  the  voice,  and  motion  to 
the  limbs ;  hence  poetry,  singing,  and  dancing,  weie  contempo- 
raneous in  origin.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  poetry,  not 
only  among  the  Hebrews,  but  also  among  some  other  nations^ 
had  reached  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  Exod.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii. 
oomp.  also  the  book  of  Job.  It  continued  to  flourish  among  the 
Hebrews  ior  almost  1000  years.  The  design  of  it  was  not  merely 
to  excite  pleasure,  but  also  to  preserve  historical  narrations, 
which  were  so  written  that  they  might  be  sung  on  special  occa- 
sions ;  but  it  was  particularly  the  object  of  this  art,  to  declare  in 
the  most  affecting  and  pleasing  manner  the  praises  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  exdte  the  people  to  good  and  to  praiseworthy  works  ;  see 
the  books  of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

§.  91.  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew  poetry,  like  the  genuine  poetry  of  all  other  nations, 
is  characterised  by  ardent  feelings,  splendid  thoughts,  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  images,  strength  of  expression,  condensation, 
and  elegance.  But  it  is  distinguished  in  a  number  of  particulars 
fiom  the  poetry  of  the  western  nations. 

I.  The  metaphors,  comparisons,  etc,  are  more  bold  and  eccen- 
tric ;  a  point,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  much  light  from  a 
collation  of  Arabic  poems. 

II.  The  ornaments,  by  which  a  subject  is  enriched  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  are  derived  from  the  state  of  things,  as  they  exist  in  the 
east,  especially  Palestine : 

(1)  From  the  natural  objects  of  that  region,  from  Lebanon  and 
its  cedars,  from  Carmel,  from  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  from  the  gar- 
dens, the  vineyards,  and  the  forests,  which  enrich  the  land,  and 
from  the  animals,  namely,  the  oxen,  the  lions,  the  gazelles,  etc., 
that  tread  upon  its  sur&oe ; 

(2)  From  the  occupations  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds ; 

(3)  From  the  history  of  the  nation ; 

(4)  From  the  manners  exhibited  in  common  life,  even  from  its 
vices,  as  drunkenness,  fornication,  and  adultery ; 

(5)  From  oriental  mythology,  which,  in  many  respects,  cor- 
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responds  with  the  Ghreek  and  Roman.  We  find^  for  instance, 
mention  made  of  the  chamber  of  the  sun,  Ps.  xix.  5, 6,  bat  there 
is  this  difference : — ^the  orientals  do  not  convey  him  on  a  chariot^ 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  make  him  fly  with  wings,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2.  The  thunders  are  borne  on  chariots,  but 
these  chariots  are  not  drawn  by  horses,  but  by  cherubim,  0*^9^*^?, 
monsters  that  are  symbolical  of  the  clouds,  Easek.  i.  4 — 28 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  10;  xcix.  1.  We  find  a  golden  age  mentioned.  Is.  ii.  4; 
xi.  6— 9;  xxiv.  23;  xxx.  24—28;  Ix.  19,20;  lxv.4— 26;  Ixvi. 
] — 5 ;  the  regions  of  the  dead  are  also  spoken  of,  sheol  or  hades, 
y)t^p,  a^(,  into  which  descend  not  only  soldiers,  heroes,  em- 
perors, and  all  who  die,  but  also,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  conquered 
nations  and  states,  and  even  trees,  the  symbols  of  states.  The 
warriors  repose  in  this  wide  abode  on  couches,  with  their  armour 
placed  beneath  their  heads.  Is.  xiv.  9 — ^20;  Esek.  xxvi.  20; 
xxxi.  14 — ]8;  xxxii.  7>  8;  Matt.  xvi.  18.  We  find  mention 
likewise  of  the  rivers  of  hades,  the  waves  of  death,  Ps.  xviii. 
4 — 6 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  5 ;  and  of  a  political  heaven,  which  can  be 
shaken,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  thereof  be  obscured  or  cast 
down  with  great  confusion  and  overthrow.  Is.  xxiv.  21 — 23; 
xxxiv.  4 ;  Ixv.  17 ;  Amos,  viii.  9,  10 ;  Hag.  ii.  6.  21 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  529. 

III.  The  poems  in  the  Hebrew  language  may  have  been  mea- 
sured by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  or  words ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  rhythm  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  parallelism.  The  parallelism,  which  is  sometimes  synony- 
mous, sometimes  antithetical,  and  sometimes  shows  itself  merely 
in  the  construction,  independent  of  the  sense,  consists  in  many 
cases  of  only  two  members,  see  Ps.  cxiv.  1^-8;  in  oth^  in- 
stances there  are  three  members,  see  Hos.  vi.  1,  2 ;  in  other  in- 
stances there  are  four  members,  the  first  answering  to  yie  third, 
and  the  second  to  the  fourth,  see  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  Sometimes  the 
parallelism  displays  itself  in  five  verses  or  members,  the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  being  parallel,  and  the  middle  one  unequal.  Is. 
xxxi.  4,  or  the  first  being  parallel  to  the  third,  and  the  second 
to  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  being  unequal,  see  Ps.  xix.  8 — 10. 
In  some  instances  the  poetry  may  be  called  irregular,  i.  e.  in- 
capable of  being  reduced  to  the  more  common  forms  of  parallel- 
ism, Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6 ;  Micah,  i.  4.  These  traits  in  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  when  well  understood,  afford  very  considerable  aid  in  the 
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interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  fiible^  as  for  instance  in  such 
passages  as  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18^  19;  cxxxix;  20;  Is.  xlvii.  11;  xlix. 
6.  16.  One  may  find  in  the  parallelisms  in  various  places,  a  si- 
milarity in  the  cadences,  which  gives  to  them  a  more  than  ordi- 
dinary  musical  effect,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  art,  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18;  Prov.  vii.  18—15;  xxix.  17;  Is.  xx?i.  20,  21;  xL24; 
xlix.  8;  li.  1,  2—5.  8 ;  liii.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  xi.  1. 

§.  92.  On  Music. 

Music  is  coeval  with  poetry.  Musical  instruments  were  the 
invention  of  Jubal,  Gen.  iv.  21,  and,  as  early  as  Gen.  xxxi.  27, 
we  lire  introduced  to  a  whole  choir.  Afterwards  music  and 
poetry  went  hand  in  hand,  and  with  equal  step.  The  poet  him- 
self sung  his  own  poems  and  accompanied  his  voice  with  some 
instrument.  Both  music  and  poetry  were  highly  valued,  and 
without  doubt  as  long  as  poetry  was  cultivated,  music  was  equally 
so.  The  music  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
too  loud  and  noisy ;  but  opinion  depends  much  on  personal  habits 
and  experience. 

§.  93.  Uses  of  Music  amono  the  Hebrews. 

The  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  having  music  at  marriages, 
on  birthdays,  on  the  days  which  reminded  them  of  victories  over 
their  enemies,  at  the  inauguration  of  their  kings,  in  their  public 
worship,  and  when  they  were  coming  from  afar  to  attend  the 
great  festivals  of  their  nation.  Is.  xxx.  29.  In  the  holy  taberna- 
cle and  the  temple,  the  Levites  were  the  musicians,  but  on  other 
occasions  any  one  might  use  musical  instruments.  There  was, 
however,  this  exception ;  the  holy  silver  trumpets  were  to  be 
blown  only  by  the  priests,  who,  by  the  sounding  of  them,  pro- 
claimed the  festivals,  assembled  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  battle  and  retreat.  Numb.  x.  1 — 10.  David, 
in  order  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  music  of  the  tabernacle, 
divided  the  four  thousand  Levites  into  twenty-four  classes,  who 
sung  psalms,  and  accompanied  them  with  music.  Each  of  these 
classes  was  superintended  by  a  leader,  n§3p ,  and  they  performed 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them,  in  weekly  courses  in  suc- 
cession, 1  Chron.  xvi.  5 ;  xxiii.  4, 5 ;  xxv.  1 — 31 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
V.  12,  13.  The  classes  collectively,  as  a  united  body,  were  su- 
perintended by  three  directors.     This  arrangement  was  subse- 
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quently  continued  by  Solomon  after  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
and  it  was  preserved  until  the  oyerthrow  of  Jerusalem  took  place. 
It  was,  however,  sometimes  interrupted  during  the  reign  of  the' 
idolatrous  kings,  but  was  restored  by  their  successors,  2  Chron. 
V.  12 — 14;  xxix.  27;  xxxv.  15.  It  was  even  continued  after 
the  captivity,  Ezra,  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  45 — 47 ;  1  Mac.  iv.  54 ; 
xiii.51.  It  should  be  remarked,  however ,  that  music  and  poetry 
were  much  deteriorated  after  the  captivity. 

^.  94.  Stringed  Instruments. 

I.  The  harp,  "^193 .  This  was  the  most  ancient  of  this  class 
of  instruments,  Oen.  iv.  21.  It  was  sometimes  called  sheminitk, 
rx^^^}^tp  ^  or  eight^stringed,  1  Chron.  xv.  21,  although  it  appears 
from  the  coins  or  medals  of  the  Maccabean  age,  there  were  some 
harps,  which  were  furnished  with  only  three  strings.  The  harp, 
therefore,  was  of  two  kinds,  one  only  of  which  is  distinguished 
in  Hebrew  by  a  separate  name,  viz.  that  called  sheminitk.  In 
Greek  the  three-stringed  harp  is  called  KiBdpa,  the  other  Ktr^pa, 
for  these  two  words  appear  to  be  used  with  some  distinction  of 
this  kind  in  1  Mac.  iv.  54.  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities, 
vii.  10.  3,  assigns  ten  strings  to  the  harp,  an  evidence  that  in  his 
time  the  number  of  them  had  been  increased.  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  instrument  was  originally  played  with  the  hand  only ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  a  small  bow  (plectrum)  was  used, 
which  act  is  denominated  in  Hebrew  by  the  words  ^'^,  7^, 
nM^,  '^rj,  M32,  and  even  "^W.  The  ancient  harp  appears 
to  have  been  called  by  the  Babylonians  "^^?Q9  and  "^^^O^^  Dan. 
iii.  5.  7.  10.  15. 

II.  The  NABLiUM,  or  psaltery,  ^^.,  y^)3Xa,  vav\a.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  psalms  of  David.  In  Psalm,  xxxiii.  2; 
and  cxliv.  9,  it  is  called  ^^tD^ ,  a  ten-stringed  instrument ;  but 
in  Ps.  xcii.  3,  it  is  distinguished  from  it.  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii. 
10.  3,  assigns  to  it  twelve  strings;  probably  it  sometimes  had 
ten  and  sometimes  twelve  strings.  It  was  played  with  the 
fingers;  the  act  of  playing  it  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the 
word  "^9T.  It  resembled  in  form  a  right  angled  triangle,  or  the 
Greek  Delta  inverted,  v.  The  body  of  it  was  of  wood  and  hollow, 
and  was  enclosed  with  a  piece  of  leather  tightly  drawn.  The 
chords  were  extended  on  the  outside  of  the  leather,  and  were  fixed 
at  one  end  into  the  transverse  part  of  the  triangular  body  of  th& 
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instrument.  8ach  is  its  form  at  the  present  day  in  the  east,  but 
it  has  only  five  strings  in  its  modem  shape^  2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  I  Kings, 
X.  12.  There  was  another  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in  Baby- 
lon ;  it  was  triangular  in  form,  in  Greek  it  is  called  aayd^iStd^y  in 
Hebrew,  ^?^9  and  M?9? ;  it  had  originally  only  four,  but  sub- 
sequently twenty  strings,  Dan.  iii.  5.  7<  10.  15. 

The  chords  of  stringed  instruments  are  denominated  Q^^^Q  ,  Ps, 
cl.  4.     At  first  they  were  twisted  from  fiax  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance ;  but  subsequently  were  manufactured  from  the  entrails 
of  sheep.     Chords  of  the  latter  kind  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  a  recent  invention. 

§.  95.  Wind  Instbumentb. 

I.  The  organ,  (so  called  in  the  Engb'sh  version ;)  in  Hebrew 
^^,  uggab,  Gen  iv.  21.  It  may  be  called  the  ancient 
shepherd's  pipe,  corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  ^fiy(,  or  the 
pipe  of  Pan  among  the  Greeks.  At  first  it  consisted  of  only  one 
or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of  reeds,  and 
dififering  from  each  other  in  length.  The  instrument,  called 
mashrokitha  ^^if^^V^ ,  used  in  Babylon,  Dan.  iii,  5  ;  was  of 
a  similar  construction. 

II.  ^""^J}  chain,  ri^b'^n^  nechUoth  and  ^?.  nekeh,  are  wind 
instruments  resembling  the  one  just  described,  made  of  various 
materials,  such  as  wood,  reeds,  horns,  and  bones.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  three  kinds  of  pipes  now  used  in  the  east, 
the  Hebrew  instrument  called  nechiloth  is  the  one  that  is  double 
in  its  structure,  chalil  is  perhaps  the  one  of  simpler  form,  having 
a  single  stem  with  an  orifice  through  it,  while  nekeb  answers  to 
the  one  without  an  orifice,  Isaiah,  v,  12 ;  xxx.  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
36;  Psalm,  v.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13. 

III.  nj3.SQp5lD  ,  or  according  to  the  marginal  reading  HJ?b'^P , 
Dan.  iii.  5,  10 ;  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds,  by  the 
Syrians  called  sambonja,  by  the  Greeks  satnponja,  and  by  the 
Italians  zampogna.  According  to  Servius,  it  was  of  a  crooked 
shape. 

IV.  The  hobn  or  crooked  trumpet,  7Tli?. .  This  was  a 
very  ancient  instrument.  It  was  made  of  the  horns  of  oxen, 
which  were  cut  off  at  the  smaller  extremity,  and  thus  presented 
an  orifice,  which  extended  through  it.  In  progress  of  time  lams* 
horns  were  hollowed  and  employed  for  the  same  purpose.     This 
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instrument  was  called  also  ^^^Vi  ghophary  as  we  may  learn  both 
from  Josephus  and  Jerome.  It  is  probable,  that  in  some  instances, 
it  was  made  of  brass  fsishioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  bom.  It  was 
greatly  used  in  war,  and  its  sound  resembled  thunder. 

V.  Thb  straight  trumpbt,  rntflSO.  This  instrument 
was  straight,  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  throughout,  and  at  the 
larger  extremity  shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the  mouth  of  a  small 
bell.  In  times  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to 
be  assembled  tc^ther,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly,  which  was 
expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word  '^sl^.  When  the  camps  were  to 
move  forward,  or  the  people  to  march  to  war,  it  was  sounded 
with  a  deeper  note;  this  was  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  verb 
?'*"in ,  and  by  the  phrase  nPJ^I/jl  37pn- 

§.  96.    DiFFEBBNT  SORTS  OF  DrUMS. 

I.  D*^9^,  ^h^  rendered  in  the  English  yersion,  tahret  and 
timbrel,  Gen.  xxxi.  27.  It  consisted  of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of 
wood  or  brass,  upwards  of  three  inches  wide,  covered  with  a  skin 
tightly  drawn,  and  hung  round  with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in 
the  left  hand,  and  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  The 
ladies  through  all  the  east,  even  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound 
of  this  instrument,  Exod.  xv.  20;  Job,  xvii.  6;  xxi.  12;  2 
Sam.  vi.  5. 

II.  The  cymbal,  D^^S^S,  '^*'^^?e.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  cymbals  formerly,  and  also  at  this  day,  in  the  east.  The 
cymbal,  called  nPinri  "^^^f^Jf,  consisted  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
metal  or  plates ;  the  musician  held  one  of  them  in  his  right  hand^ 
the  other  in  his  left,  and  smote  them  together,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  other  instruments.  This  cymbal  and  the  mode  of  using 
it  may  be  often  seen  in  modern  armies  and  military  trainings. 
The  second  kind  of  cymbal,  37Dtp'  "'h'^^'f ,  Psalm,  cl.  5 ;  con- 
sisted of  four  small  plates  attached,  two  to  each  hand,  which  the 
ladies,  as  they  danced,  smote  together.  But  nhb^p ,  Zech.  xiv. 
20;  CEng.  vers,  hells^  are  not  musical  instruments,  as  some 
suppose,  nor  indeed  bells,  but  concave  pieces  or  plates  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment. 

HI.  D^P^P^Q ,  menaaneim,  2  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  the  word  is  derived 
from  ?^ ,  to  move  or  to  be  shaken.  We  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, it  was  an  instrument  corresponding  to  the  sistrttm,  by 
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which  word  Jerome  in  his  Latin  version  has  rendered  it.  If  this 
were  the  case,  we  may  suppose  also,  that  like  the  sislrum,  (in 
Greek,  creirrpw,  from  o-c/iv  to  shake,)  it  was  a  rod  of  iron  bent 
into  an  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  corners  and  curved  at  the 
others,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  moveable  rings,  so  that 
when  shaken  or  struck  with  another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the 
sound  desired.  The  instrument  used  by  the  women,  which  oc- 
curs under  the  word  0*^9?  v^ ,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6 ;  probably  differed 
from  the  more  common  sistrum  only  by  being  of  a  triangular 
form. 

Note. — The  names  of  musical  instruments  which  are  very 
little  known,  are  as  follows. 

I.  ^V^n  ,  kiggaiofij  Psalm,  xcii.  3 ;  perhaps  this  word  was  used 
to  designate  some  sort  of  song  or  poem. 

II.  ^"^ri?,  gittith.  Psalm,  viii,  (title)  Ixxxi.  (title)  Ixxxiv.  (tit- 
tle,) derived  from  ^\ ,  a  wine  press  ;  an  instrument,  which  was 
played  at  the  treading  out  of  the  grapes.  Some  suppose,  it 
derived  its  name  from  Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines. 

III.  75^  nsitt^y ,  almuth  labben.  Psalm,  ix.  (title)  ;  a  better 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  15  v  n^lttb?  ,  for  Ben  was  the 
name  of  a  musician  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chron.  xv.  18. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  n^lXS^P ,  is  not  very  clear ; 
perhaps  it  was  a  kind  of  harp^  and  hence,  1  Chron.  xv.  20 ;  is 
interchanged  with  ri'^9'^1??? ,  a  harp  of  eight  strings. 

IV.  ^VT-IT';  ^  jedutkun,  Psalm,  xxxix.  (title) ;  an  instrument 
thus  denominated  from  some  musician  of  that  name, 

V.  -nbrjO,  mahalath,  Psalm,  Ixxxviii.  (title)  liii.  (title); 
perhaps  an  instrument  like  the  shepherd's  pipe;  comp.  the 
Ethiopic  word  mahlet,  which  in  Gen.  iv.  21,  answers  to  the 
Greek  KtOd^.  Some  other  words  and  phrases,  such  as  shushan- 
eduth.  Psalm,  Ix.  (title)  appear  to  be  enigmatical  inscriptions  of 
the  psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

§.  97.  On  Dancino. 

The  Mohammedans  consider  dancing  to  be  a  sport  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  the  women.  It 
is  practised  in  such  an  indecorous  manner  among  the  modem 
orientals,  that  they  would  be  still  nearer  the  truth,  were  they  to 
pronounce  it  an  art  unworthy  to  be  indulged  in  by  either  sex. 
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It  was  different  anciently.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  a  sort  of 
pantomime,  a  mimic  representation  of  the  common  actions  of  life« 
and^  in  some  instances^  of  deeds  of  war.  It  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted among  the  gymnastic  sports.  The  dancers  danced  to  the 
notes  of  the  timbrel ;  they  exhibited  many  inflections  of  the  body, 
and  many  gesticulations  with  the  hands ;  they  danced,  beating 
the  floor  in  a  circle,  following  the  one  they  had  chosen  for  a 
leader,  with  regular  and  artificial  pulsations  of  the  feet,  Exod. 
XV.  20;  Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xyiii.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13. 
Sometimes  men  who  were  singers  or  musicians,  took  a  part  in 
these  dances;  in  this  case  the  ungers  went  first,  those  who 
played  on  instruments  followed,  and  on  each  side  were  the 
damsels  dancing.  Psalm,  Ixviii.  25.  The  dance  was  called  in 
Hebrew  bhms ;  it  was  practised  on  the  national  festivals,  and 
formed  part  of  the  sacred  worship.  The  princes  and  the  nobles  en- 
gaged in  this  ceremony,  but  did  not  mingle  in  it  with  the 
common  multitude.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  reproach,  which 
Michal  threw  out  against  David,  who  danced  before  the  ark  in 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  2  Sam.  vi.  16 — 23.  In  the 
later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history  the  kings  and  great  men  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rather  the  spectators  than  the  parties  in 
dances,  see  Mark,  vi.  21-^25. 

NoTB. — The  art  of  oratory  never  flourished  in  the  east. 
Paul,  accordingly,  when  he  appeared  among  the  Greeks,  who  es- 
timated eloquence  very  highly,  although  it  was  at  that  time  fast 
declining,  was  not  listened  to  with  that  deep  interest,  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  been.  Paul,  however,  displays, 
in  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  good 
arrangement,  and  no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  persuasion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THE  SCIENCES. 


§.  d8.  The  Origin  of  thb  Scibncbs. 

Whkn  the  arts  had  been  reduced  hj  long  practice  and  medi- 
tation to  fixed  and  definite  rules,  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
sciences;  which  in  fact  are  nothing  more  than  the  reduction, 
into  a  more  regular  and  philosophical  form,  of  those  rules  and 
theories,  which  have  been  ascertained  and  approved  by  inquiry 
and  practice.  We  are  able  to  discover  the  beginnings,  the  in- 
distinct vestiges  of  the  sciences  in  very  remote  periods ;  and  in 
some  nations  more  strikingly  than  in  others.  The  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  excelled  aU  others  in  scientific  knowledge.  The 
Arabians  also  are  favourably  spoken  of  in  this  respect ;  also  the 
Edomites,  Jer.  xlix.  7*  The  Hebrews  became  renowned  for 
their  intellectual  culture  in  the  time  of  David,  and  more  espe- 
cially during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed 
all  others  in  wisdom ;  which  was  the  cause  of  his  receiving  so  many 
visits  from  distinguished  foreigners,  1  Kings,  iv.  29,  et  seq.  His 
example,  which  was  truly  an  illustrious  one,  was  beyond  question 
imitated  by  other  kings.  The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was 
confined  chiefly  to  ethics,  religion,  the  history  of  their  nation, 
and  natural  history ;  on  which  last  subject,  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises  no  longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  During 
their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many  foreign  notions, 
with  which  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted ;  and  they 
subsequently  borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and  of  falsehood, 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  other  Jewish  writers,  made  great  use  of  the  Greek 
philosophy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Jews  after  the  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  history;  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
primitive  ages  of  their  country. 
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§.  99.  HisTOBY,  Genealogy^  and  Chronology. 

That  the  art  of  historical  writing  was  anciently  maeh  cul« 
tivated  in  the  east,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  testimony ;  for  it 
not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the  creation  down  to 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks  of  many  historical 
books,  which  have  now  perished ;  and  also  of  many  monuments, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  remarkable  achievements  and  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  inscriptions.  These  monuments  are  de- 
nominated by  various  names,  as  n^S9,  7r>  l**^*^^?-  '^^^  Baby- 
lonians, the  Assyrians,  the  PerBians,  and  Tynans,  had  also  their 
Historical  AnnaU.  Among  the  Egyptians,  there  was  a  separate 
order,  viz.  the  Priests,  one  part  of  whose  dnty  it  was,  to  write 
the  history  of  their  country.  In  the  primitive  ages,  in  most  na- 
tions, the  annalists  of  the  country  were  the  priests ;  but  at  a  later 
period  the  king  had  his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business 
it  was  to  record  the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  pro^ 
phets  among  the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own 
times,  and,  in  the  earliest  periods,  the  genealogists  interwove 
many  historical  events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of 
families.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  his- 
tory generally  partakes  more  of  a  genealogical,  than  of  a  chrono- 
logical character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies, 
rmj^n  "^0,  is  used  also  for  history.  Gen.  vi.  9 ;  x,  I ;  and 
hence  no  epoch,  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonassar,  is  any 
where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect  in  regard  to  a 
regular  chronological  system,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  insertion  in  various  places  of  definite  periods  of  time,  and  by 
chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  concise  account  of  the 
genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  took 
the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  or  more 
generations,  Ruth,  iv.  18,  22;  Ezra,  vii.  1 — 5;  Matt.  i.  8.  It 
was  considered  so  high  an  honour,  to  have  a  name  and  a  place 
in  the  family  annals,  that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  had  public  genealogists,  denominated  "^9  w  , 

Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  certain  period  to 
a  generation.     According  to  their  estimation,  three  generations 
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made  a  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham^  however, 
when  men  lived  to  a  greater  age,  a  hundred  years  made  a  gene- 
ration. This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xv.  13,  16,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  dwelt  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet  there  were  only 
two  generations. 

§.  J  00.   AbITHMETIC,  MATHBMATICSy  AsTRONOMY,  AND 

AsTBOXiOGY. 

I.  Arithmetic.  The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were  well 
known.  The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for  their  own 
convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by 
numbers.  And  that  they  were  able  to  do  it,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  separate 
words,  viz.  ^^1,  ^^1>  for  so  large  a  number  as  10,000,  Qen, 
xxiv.  60 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  8 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  30. 

II.  Mathematics,  By  this  we  understand  geometry,  mensu- 
ration, navigation,  etc.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences 
was  absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employments  of  the 
people,  we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge  to  have  actually 
existed ;  although  no  express  mention  is  made  of  them. 

III.  Astronomy,  The  interests  of  agriculture  and  navigation 
required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence,  that  an 
attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period,  to  regulate  the  year  by 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found  in  the  iact,  that 
the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirty  days  each,  see  Gen. 
vii.  11;  viii.  4.  In  astronomy,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 
Phoenicians  exhibited  great  superiority.  We  are  informed  there 
were  magicians  or  enchanters  in  Egypt,  Exod.  vii.  11 ;  Lev.  xix. 
31 ;  XX.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  denominated  in  Hebrew,  □''pq^O)?, 
because  they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pre- 
tended to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  enchantments.  Some  of  the  constellations  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  5;  Job,  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31,  32; 
Is.  xiii.  10;  Amos,  v.  8. 

IV.  Astrology.  The  Hebrews  paid  less  attention  to  astronomy 
in  consequence  of  the  study  of  astrology,  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  astronomy,  being  interdicted  to  them ;  although  it 
was  highly  estimated  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Lev.  xx. 
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27i;  Deut.  xyiii.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  1.  35;  Dan,  ii. 
13^  48.  Daniel,  indeed,  studied  the  art  of  astrology  at  Babylon, 
but  he  did  not  practise  it,  Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2.  The  astrologers, 
(and  those  wise  men  mentioned  in  Matt.  ii.  1,  et  seq.,  appear  to 
have  been  such),  divided  the  heavens  into  apartments  or  ha- 
bitations, to*each  one  of  which  apartments,  they  assigned  a  ruler 
or  president.  This  fact  developes  the  origin  of  the  word  BccX^c- 
j9oi^,  Vtat  bS2| ,  or  the  lard  of  the  {celestial)  dwelling.  Matt  x. 
25 ;  xii.  24.  27 ;  Mark,  iii.  22 ;  Luke,  xi.  15—19. 

§.  101.   DlVIBION  OF  THB  DaY  AND  NiOHT. 

The  Hebrews,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned 
the  day  horn  evening  to  evening.  The  natural  day,  i.  e.,  the 
portion  of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  divided  by  the  He- 
brews, as  it  is  now  by  the  Arabians,  into  six  unequal  parts. 

These  divisions  were  as  follows : 

I.  "^no^,  also  ^^}.,  the  break  of  day.  The  portion  of  time 
was  at  a  recent  period  divided  into  two  parts,  in  imitation  of  the 
Persians;  the  first  of  which  began,  when  the  eastern,  the  se- 
cond, when  the  western  division  of  the  horizon  was  illuminated.  v 
The  authors  of  the  Jerusalem  Tahnud  divided  it  into  four  parts^ 
the  first  of  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  "^niyn  iljJM,  which  ' 
occurs  in  Ps.  xxii.  1,  and  corresponds  to  the  phrase  Xmv  n^vt  in 
the  New  Testament,  Mark,  xvi.  2  ;  John,  xx.  1. 

II.  "^1^.21,  the  morning,  or  sunrise. 

III.  DVn  Dh,  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  began  about  nine 
o'clock.  Gen.  xviii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  11. 

IV.  p?in?,  mid^da^. 

V.  iavn  ran,  the  cool  of  the  day,  literally  the  wind  of  the 
day,  so  called  from  a  wind  beginning  to  blow  a  few  hours  before 
sunset,  and  continuing  until  evening,  Gen.  iii.  8. 

VI.  ^1?,  the  evening.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Q'!?^? ' 
the  first  of  which  began,  according  to  the  Karaites  and  Samari- 
tans, at  sunset ;  the  second,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  the  first  commenced  just  before  sunset ; 
the  second  precisely  at  sunset.  The  Arabians  agree  with  the 
Karaites  and  Samaritans ;  and  in  this  way  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  computed  previously  to  the  captivity. 

Hours,  37111^,  are  first  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15.  v.  5. 
Hours  were  first  measured  by  gnomons,  which  merely  indicated 
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the  meridian ;  afterwards,  by  the  hour-watch,  a-Kid$iip9w ;  and 
still  later,  by  the  clepsydra ^  or  instrument  for  measuring  time 
by  means  of  water.  The  hour  watch,  or  dial,  otherwise  called 
the  sun-dial,  is  mentioned  in  'the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah, 
2  Kgs.  XX.  9,  10 ;  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  8.  Its  being  called  "  the 
sun-dial  of  Ahaz,"  renders  it  probable,  that  Ahaz  first  introduced 
it  from  Babylon,  whence  also  Anaximenes,  the  Milesian,  brought 
the  first  skiatkeron  into  Greece.  This  instrument  was  of  no  use 
during  the  night,  nor  indeed,  during  a  cloudy  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  the  cUptydra  was  invented,  which  was 
used  in  Persia,  as  late  as  the  17th  century,  in  its  simplest  form. 

The  clepsydra  was  a  small  circular  vessel,  constructed  of  thin- 
ly beaten  copper  or  brass,  and  having  a  small  perforation  through 
the  bottom.  It  was  placed  in  another  vessel  filled  with  water. 
The  diameter  of  the  hole,  in  the  bottom  of  the  clepsydra,  was 
such,  that  it  filled  with  water  in  three  hours,  and  sunk.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  servant  to  attend  to  it ;  in  order 
to  take  it  up  when  it  had  sunk,  pour  out  the  water,  and  place  it 
again  empty,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vase. 

The  hours  of  principal  note,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  were  the 
third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth.  These  hours,  were  consecrated 
by  Daniel  to  prayer,  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  comp.  Acts,  ii.  15;  iii.  1  :  x. 
9.  The  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  varied  in 
length,  being  shorter  in  the  winter  and  longer  in  the  summer, 
John,  xi.  9.  In  the  winter,  therefore,  the  clepsydras  were 
covered  internally  with  wax,  that  the  water  might  enter  into 
them  more  rapidly,  and  thus  cause  them  to  sink  in  a  shorter 
time.  The  hours  were  numbered  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  so 
that  at  the  season  of  the  equinox,  the  third  corresponded  to  the 
ninth  of  our.  reckoning,  the  sixth  to  our  twelfth,  and  the  ninth 
to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  time  when  the  sun  rises,  and  reduce  the 
hours  to  our  time  accordingly.  The  sun  in  Palestine,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  rises  at  ^ve  of  our  time,  and  sets  about  seven. 
At  the  winter  solstice^  it  rises  about  seven  and  sets  about  five. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  night  was  divided  into  three  watches. 
The  FiBST,  which  continued  tiU  midnight,  was  denominated  tDtkl 
nh^)5??M,  the  first  toatch.  Lam.  ii.  19.  The  sbcond  was  deno- 
minated rQID'^i^in  nnDlpH  the  middle  natch,  and  continued 
from  midnight  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  Judg.  vii.  19.     The 
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THiBD,  called  *^i7^n  ^^Q^^,  the  morning  watch^  extended  from 
the  second  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  These  divisions  and  names 
appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  watches  of  the 
Levites  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  Exod.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  the  night,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  was  divided  intoybur  watches.  According  to  the 
English  mode  of  reckoning  they  were  as  follows  : 
I  *Otf^ff  the  evening,  from  twilight  to-nine  o'clock. 

II.  M€ff«yt/KTt0y,  the  midnight,  from  nine  to  twelve. 

III.  *AX€XTepo^«y/a,  the  coch'Cramng,  from  twelve  to  three. 

IV.  Uftft,  from  three  o'clock  till  day-break. 

The  assertions  of  the  Talmudists  in  opposition  to  this  state- 
ment are  not  to  be  regarded. 

^.  102.  Of  Weeks. 

A  period  of  seven  days,  under  the  usual  name  of  a  week, 
'Sf^OXf ,  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  deluge,  Gen. 
vii.  4, 10 ;  viii.  10,  12  ;  also  Oen.  xxix.  27,  28.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  a  very  ancient  division  of  time,  especially,  as 
the  various  nations  among  whom  it  has  been  noticed,  for  instance, 
the  Nigri  in  Africa,  (see  Oldendorp's  Gesch.  der  Mission,  i. 
308.)  appear  to  have  received  it  from  the  sons  of  Noah.  The 
enumeration  of  the  days  of  the  week  commenced  with  Sunday. 
Saturday  was  the  last  or  seventh,  and  was  the  Hebrew  sabbath, 
or  day  of  rest.  The  Egyptians  gave  to  the  days  of  the  week  the 
same  names  that  they  assigned  to  the  planets.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  sabbath  was  the  principal  day  of  the  week, 
the  whole  period  of  seven  days  was  likewise  called  ^^V ,  in  the 
New  Testament,  cdpparw  and  cdppara^  The  Jews,  according- 
ly, in  designating  the  successive  days  of  the  week,  were  accus- 
tomed to  say,  the  first  day  of  the  sabbath,  i.  e.  of  the  weeh,  the 
second  day  of  the  sabbath,  viz.  Sunday,  Monday,  etc.  Mark,  xvi. 
2,  9;  Luke,  xxiv.  1 ;  John,  xx.  1,  19.  In  addition  to  the  week 
of  days,  the  Jews  had  three  other  seasons,  denominated  weeks^ 
Lev.  XXV.  1 — 17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  9,  10. 

'  I.  The  week  of  weeks.  It  was  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  or 
forty-nine  days,  which  was  succeeded  on  the  fiftieth  day  by  the 
feast  of  pentecost,  Greek  monniKfiCTfi,  fifty,  Deut.  xvi.  9, 10. 

II.  The  week  of  years.    This  was  a  period  of  seven  years, 
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daring  the  last  of  which  the  land  remained  untilled,  and  the 
people  enjoyed  a  sahbath  or  season  of  rest. 

Ill,  The  week  of  seven  sabbatical  years.  It  was  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years^  and  was  succeeded  by  the  year  of  jubilee,  Lev. 
XXV.  1 — ^22;  xxvi.  34. 

§.  103.  Of  thb  Months  and  the  Year. 

The  lunar  changes  without  doubt  were  first  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  time.  Weeks,  however,  were  not^  as  some  sup- 
pose, suggested  by  these  changes,  since  four  weeks  make  only 
twenty-eight  days,  while  the  lunar  period  is  twenty-nine  and  a 
half.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  the  changes  of  the[^moon 
first  suggested  the  method  of  computation  by  years.  Years  were 
regulated  at  first  by  the  return  of  summer  or  autumn.  But 
when,  in  the  progress  of  time,  it  ^vas  discovered  that  the  ripe 
fruits,  by  which  the  year  had  been  previously  limited,  regularly 
returned  after  about  twelve  lunar  months,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days,  the  year  was  regulated  by  those  months,  and 
restricted  to  that  number  of  days.  In  tlie  course  of  seventeen 
years,  however,  it  was  seen,  that,  on  the  return  of  the  same 
month,  all  the  appearances  of  nature  were  reversed.  Hence,  as 
is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  deluge,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  regulate  the  months  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  to  assign 
to  each  of  them  thirty  days ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  observed, 
after  ten  or  twenty  years,  that  there  was  still  a  defect  of  five 
days. 

Moses  did  not  make  any  new  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
lunar  months  of  the  Hebrews^  nor  the  year,  which  was  solar ; 
but  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  reduction  of  the  lunar  to  the  solar 
year,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  present  at  the  altar  on  the  second 
day  of  the  passover,  or  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  first  new  moon 
in  April,  a  sheaf  of  ripe  com.  For  if  they  saw  on  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  that  the  grain  would  not  be  ripe,  as  expected,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  an  intercalation,  which  commonly  hap- 
pened on  the  third  year. 

After  their  departure  from  Eg3rpt,  there  existed  among  the 
Hebrews  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  months  of  the  year ;  the 
one  civil,  the  other  sacred.  The  beginning  of  the  dvil  year  was 
reckoned  from  the  seventh  month,  or  Tishri^  i«  e.  the  first  new 
moon  in  October.    The  commencement  of  the  sacred  year  was 
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redkoned  from  the  month  Nisan^  or  the  first  new  moon  in  April, 
because  the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  that  month,  Exod.  xii.  2.  The  prophets  made  use  of  tliia 
reckoning.  The  civil  year,  which  was  the  more  ancient,  was 
used  only  in  civil  and  agricultural  concerns.  The  Jewish 
Rabbins  say,  that  March  and  September,  instead  of  April  and 
October,  were  the  initial  months  of  these  two  years.  That  they 
were  so  at  a  late  period  is  admitted ;  but  the  change  was  probably 
owing  to  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  began  their  year  with 
the  month  of  March.  The  Jews,  being  pleased  with  their  ex* 
ample  in  this  respect,  or  overruled  by  their  authority,  adopted 
the  same  practice.  That  this  is  the  most  probable  statement  is 
evident  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  position  of  the  Rabbins  is  op« 
posed  not  only  by  Josephns,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  languages ;  from  the  fact  also,  that  the  prescribed  obser* 
vances  of  the  three  great  festival  days  will  not  agree  with  the 
months  of  March  and  September,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Michaelis,  see  Commentat.  de  Mensibus  Hebrasorum  in  Soc. 
Reg.  Goett.  1763—1768,  p.  10.  et  seq. 

Months,  D^nr*.,  sometimes  also  called  D^V^T  *  ^tr.  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  commencing  with  the  new  moon,  anciently 
had  no  separate  names,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which 
was  called  Abib,  i.  e.  '*  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of  com," 
Exod.  xiii.  4;  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  18;  Dent.  xvi.  1.  During  the 
captivity,  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  Rabylonian  names  for  their 
months.     They  were  as  follows ; 

I.  79^? — ^NisAN,  reckoned  from  new  moon  of  April,  Neh.  ii.  1. 

II.  in— Zip  or  Ziv,  also  called  "^^^W,    —of  May,  1  K.  vi.  1. 

III.  ]VP— SivAN,  —  ofJune,E8t.yiii.9. 

IV.  Wan—TAMMUZ,  —  of  July. 

V.  2H — ^Ab,  — of  August. 

VI.  bsibg—ELUL,  —  of  Sep.  Neh.  vi.  15. 

VII.  ni^n_Ti8HBi,  also  a'^3n»>jn  rrrj^of  Oct,  1 K.  viii.2. 

VIII.  b-ia—Bnt,  also  VRW?i ,  —  of  Nov.  1 K.  vi.  38. 

IX.  1^P9— K18LBV,  —of  Dec.  Neh.  i.  1. 

X.  ri3i;^TBBBTH,  —of  Jan.  Est.  ii.  16. 

XI.  tanijJ—SHBBAT,  —of  Feb.  Zech.  1.  7- 

XII.  ^78— Adah,  —of  March, Est. iii.7. 
The  first  month  here  mentioned,  Nxsan,  was  originally  called 

Abib.    The  intercalary  month  is  denominated  in  Hebrew  "^^t!. 
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Note.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Certain  critics  have  converted  the  hundreds  of  the  an- 
tediluvian years  into  tent,  or  into  quarters  of  years,  or  into  months, 
or  into  summers  and  winters.  Certainly  they  forget>  that  the 
orientals  of  the  earliest  period,  as  well  as  the  modern  Arabs,  not 
only  had  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  solar  year,  but  divided  it  both 
into  months,  and  into  six  periods  of  two  months  each.  Clearly 
then,  if  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  Genesis  had  meant  to  say, 
that  the  antediluvians  lived  so  many  months,  or  other  less  periods 
ef  time  than  a  year,  instead  of  so  many  years,  he  would  have  said 
80,  in  the  terms  commonly  used  to  express  those  minor  divisions. 
Besides,  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  years  of  the  antediluvians  to 
months,  will  make  them,  in  some  instances,  the  fathers  of  children 
at  five  years  of  age.  What  some  of  the  ancients  say,  in  regard  to  a 
year  much  shorter  than  the  solar  one,  is,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  ex- 
pressly assures  us,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  years,  which 
the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  attributed  to  their  ancestors. 

§.  104.    SUBVEYINO,  THE  MECHANIC  AbTS,  AND  OeO- 

ORAPHY. 

I.  Surveying.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned.  Gen.  vi. 
15,  16.  A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  im- 
plied in  the  account  given  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 27-  Mention  is  made, 
in  the  books  of  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  measurements,  ^i?,  ^3^.  It  was  brought  by  the  He- 
brews out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  antiquity,  surveying  first  had  its  origin ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 
It  was  here,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  measuring  line  above-mentioned,  to 
partition  and  set  off  geographically  the  whole  land  of  Canaan. 
The  weights  used  in  weighing  solid  bodies.  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16, 
provided  they  were  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

II.  The  Mechanic  Arts.  No  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them  existed,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  erection  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  chariots.  Gen.  xli.  43 ; 
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ilv.  19 ;  1.  9 ;  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  ^nd  from  the  instruments  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  irrigating  their  lands,  Deut.  xi.  10.  It  is 
implied  in  the  mention  of  these,  and  some  others,  that  instru- 
ments, not  expressly  named,  but  which  were  of  course  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  those  which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

III.  Geography,  G^graphical  notices  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  point,  see 
Gen.  x.  1 — 30;  xii.  4 — 15;  xiv.  1 — 16;  xxviii.2 — 9;  xlix.  13, 
etc.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  sub- 
jected to  a  geographical  division.  Josh,  xviii.  9 ;  it  is  therefore 
evident,  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as  well  as  frt>m 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that  there  must  have  ex- 
isted among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments  at  least,  of  mathematical 
science. 

§.  105.  Medicinb. 

At  Babylon,  those  attacked  with  a  disease  were  left  in  the 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  such  as  might  pass 
them,  what  practices,  or  what  medicines  they  had  found  of 
utility,  when  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner.  This  was  perhaps 
done  also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  carried  their  sick 
into  the  temples  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into  those 
of  Esculapius.  In  both  of  these  temples,  the  means  by  which 
various  cures  had  been  effected,  were  preserved  in  writing.  With 
the  aid  of  these  recorded  remedies,  the  art  of  healing  assumed, 
in  progress  of  time,  the  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a 
form,  first,  in  Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  period,  in  Greece ; 
but  the  physicians  of  the  former  were  soon  surpassed  in  skill  by 
those  of  the  latter  country.  That  the  Egjrptians,  however,  had 
no  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the  marks  of  leprosy.  That 
some  of  the  medical  prescriptions  should  fail  of  bringing  the  ex- 
pected relief,  is  nothing  strange,  since  Pliny  himself  mentions 
some,  which  are  far  from  producing  the  effects  he  ascribes  to 
them.  Physicians,  D^Mph^  ^Xh ,  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen. 
1.  2;  Exod.  xxi.  19;  Job,  xiii.  4.  Some  acquaintance  with  sur- 
gical operations  is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  Gen.  xvii. 
11 — 14.  There  is  ample  evidence,  that  the  Israelites  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body 
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for  medical  purposes  were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
first  Ptolemy.  That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exer- 
cise their  skiU  in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature^  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the  harp  to 
cure  the  malady  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  The  art  of  healing 
was  entrusted  by  the  Hebrews^  and  the  Egyptians^  to  the  priests ; 
and  by  a  law  of  the  state,  the  Hebrew  priests  were  obliged  to 
take  o^izance  of  ^leprosies.  Lev.  xiii.  l^etseq. ;  Deut.  xxiv, 
8,  9.  Reference  is  made  to  physicians  who  were  not  priests, 
and  to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  etc.  in  the  follow- 
ing passages,  1  Sam.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Kings,  i.  2 — 4  ;  xv.  23;  2  Kings, 
viii.  29 ;  ix.  15 ;  Isaiah,  i.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  21 ; 
Prov.  iii.  18  ;  xi.  30 ;  xii.  18  ;  xvi.  15;  xxix.  1.  The  probable 
reason  of  king  Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  Qod,  but  from  the 
physicians,  as  mentioned  2  C^ron.  xvi.  12,  was,  that  they  had 
not  at  that  period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  was  cast 
upon  him.  The  balm  or  balsam,  ^^?,  ^7?*  was  particularly 
celebrated  as  a  medicine,  Jer.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8.  That 
mineral  baths  were  deemed  worthy  of  notice  may  be  inferred  from 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  [see  Gesenius  on  the  word  Q*^9!!^.  About  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  physicians  advanced  in  science,  and 
increased  in  numbers,  Mark,  v.  26 ;  Luke,  iv.  23 ;  v.  31  ;  viii. 
43;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  5.  It  appears  from  the  Talmud, 
Shabbath,  p.  110,  that  the  Hebrew  physicians  were  accustomed 
to  salute  the  sick  by  saying,  "  Arise  from  your  disease.*'  This 
salutation  had  full  effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  Mark,  v.  41. 
According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence  when  he  hegiBm.  to  take  his  usual 
food,  comp.  Mark,  v.  43. 

§.  106.  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy. 

To  Physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  little  attention  was  paid  in 
the  east.  A  knowledge  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  natural  history ,  always  excited  much 
greater  interest.  We  are  informed  in  1  Kings,  iv.  33,  that  So- 
lomon himself  had  given  a  description  of  the  animal  and  veget- 
able kingdoms. 

Traces  of  philosophy,  strictly  so  called,  i.  e.  the  system  of  pre- 
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▼ailiog  moral  o]Miiioiis,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the 
37th,  d9th,  and  73rd  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and 
the  writings  oi  the  son  of  Sirach.  During  the  captivity,  the  Jews 
acquired  many  new  notions,  particularly  from  the  Mehestani, 
and  appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  purposes. 
They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  appears  abundantly  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After 
the  captivity,  the  language,  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
written,  was  no  longer  vernacular.  Hence  it  became  necessary 
to  have  an  interpreter  during  the  sabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the 
whole  law  was  read ;  and  also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues, 
which  had  been  recently  erected,  that  the  people  might  under- 
stand what  was  read.  These  interpreters  taught  the  Hebrew 
language  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  in  these  schools,  who,  for 
the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  but  shaped  the  in- 
terpretation so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy. 
Thus  arose  contentions,  which  produced  the  various  sects  of 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No  less 
than  eighteen  abstruse  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  were  contested  at  that  period,  between  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions  was  an  inquiry, 
*'  What  cause  was  sufficient  for  a  bill  of  divorce  ?**  If  the  Sham- 
mai and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are  the  learned  men,  Sameas  and 
Pollio,  mentioned  ih  Josephus,  and  who  flourished  thirty-four 
years  before  Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  with  the  Simeon  who  is  spoken  of  Luke,  ii.  25 — 35 ;  and 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same  with 
the  Gamaliel  mentioned  Acts,  v.  34 ;  xxii.  3. 

Anciently  learned  men  were  denominated  among  the  Hebrews 
D^zp^n,  as,  among  the  Greeks,  they  were  called  o-e^/,  i.  e.,  wise 
men.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  common  appellation  given  to  men 
of  that  description  was  ypafAfMir€iJi,  in  the  Hebrew  *^Q^O,  a  scribe. 
They  were  addressed  by  the  honorary  title  o{  Rabbi,  ^1,  ^^91, 
i.  e.,  great  or  master.  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had 
their  seven  wise  men,  who  were  called  Rabboni,  ]^*D  -  Gamaliel 
was  one  of  the  number.     They  called  themselves  the  children  of 
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wisdom;  an  expression^  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
Greek  ^iX^(re^<,  Matt.  xi.  19;  Luke«  vii.  35.  The  heads  of 
sects  were  called  father s^  Matt.  xii.  27 ;  xxiii.  1 — 9.  The  dis- 
ciples^ Q^TQf'D ,  were  denominated  sons  or  children.  Some  of 
the  Jewish  teachers  had  private  lecture  rooms ;  but  they  gene- 
rally taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples,  and  in  fact, 
wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The  method  of  these 
teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks.  Any  disciple,  who  chose,  might  propose  questions, 
upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and  give 
their  opinions,  Luke,  ii.  46.  The  teachers  were  not  invested  with 
their  fimctions  by  any  formal  act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil 
authority ;  they  were  self-constituted.  They  had  no  fixed  sa- 
lary; but  occasionally  received  a  present  from  their  disciples, 
which  was  called  an  honorary,  rt/A^,  honorarium,  1  Tim.  v.  17- 
They  generally  acquired  a  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  some  art 
or  handicraft.  That  they  took  a  higher  seat  than  their  auditors, 
although  it  was  probably  the  case,  does  not  follow,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  from  Luke,  ii.  46.  According  to  the  Talmudists 
they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation  with  women,  and  to 
refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  lower  class  of  people,  John,  iv.  27 ; 
Matt.  ix.  11.  The  subjects  on  which  they  lectured  were  nu- 
merous, commonly  intricate,  and  of  no  great  utility.  This  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  numerous  specimens  given  in  the  Talmud. 
Note.  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the 
pupils  in  the  Jewish  seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  were  established  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree,  are  described 
by  Maimonides,  Jad  chazaka,  lib.  vi.  4,  as  follows : 

I.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect 
to  his  moral  character  and  his  literary  acquisitions. 

II.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approbation,  the 
disciple  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat.  Matt  xxiii.  2. 

III.  A  writing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he 
should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  lest  they  might  escape  from 
his  memory,  and  be  lost. 

IV.  A  key  was  presented  to  him  to  signify,  that  he  might 
now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  Luke,  xi.  52. 

V.  Hands  were  laid  upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  from  Numb. 
XX  vii.  18. 
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VI.  A  oertaifi  power,  or  authority,  was  conferred  upon  him, 
probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 

VII.  Finally,  he  was  sainted,  in  the  school  of  Tiberias,  with 
the  title  of  Rabbi,  ^"3 ;  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
Master,  "1? . 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  COMMERCE. 


§.  107.  Antiquity  of  Cohmercb. 

Merchandise,  in  its  various  branches,  was  carried  on  in  the 
east,  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  traffic  between  nations, 
both  by  sea  s^id  land,  soon  became  very  considerable.  Accord- 
ingly frequent  mention  is  made  of  public  roads,  fording  places, 
bridges,  and  beasts  of  burthen ;  also  of  ships  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  property,  of  weights,  measures,  and  coin,  both  in  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  most  ancient  profane  his- 
tories, Gen.  xxiii.  16;  zxxvii.  25 ;  xlii.  1 — 5;  Judg.  v.  17;  Exod. 
XXV.  4 ;  Deut.  xix.  3  ;  Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8 — 
10. 

§.  108.  Commerce  of  the  Ph<enicians,  Arabians,  and 

Egyptians. 

The  PhcBfiicians  anciently  held  the  first  rank,  as  a  commercial 
nation.  Either  in  person,  or  by  their  agents,  they  purchased 
goods  of  various  kinds  throughout  all  the  east.  They  then  car- 
ried them  in  ships  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  fiu*  as  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Europe;  brought  back  in  return  merchandise  and 
silver,  and  disposed  of  these  in  the  more  eastern  countries.  The 
first  metropolis  of  the  Phoenicians  was  Sidon ;  afterwards  Tyre 
became  the  principal  city.  Tyre  was  built  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  one  before  Christ.     The  Phcenicians  had  ports  of  their  own 
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in  almost  erery  country^  the  most  distinguighed  of  which  were 
Carthage^  and  Tarshish  or  Tartesaus  in  Spain.  The  ships  from 
the  latter  place  undertook  very  distant  voyages ;  hence  any  ves- 
sels^ that  performed  long  voyages^  were  called  ships  of  Tarshish, 
tD'^Vl^  ni*9M.  The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  is  mentioned 
in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  23rd  chapter 
of  Isaiah. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  had  commercial  intercourse 
with  India.  They  carried  some  of  the  articles,  which  they  brought 
thence,  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  into  Abyssinia  and 
^Syp^  >  some  they  transported  to  Babylon  through  the  Persian 
gulf  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  some  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea  to 
the  port  of  Eziongeber.  They  thus  became  rich,  though  it  is 
possible  their  wealth  may  have  been  much  magnified  by  the  an- 
cients. The  £Eime  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  commercial  nation, 
commenced  with  the  reign  of  Necho  and  his  successor  Psam- 
metichus.  Their  commerce,  however,  was  not  great,  until  Alex- 
ander had  destroyed  Tyre  and  built  Alexandria. 

§.  109.  Mebgantile  Routes. 

The  Phoenicians  sometimes  received  the  goods  of  India  by  way 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  they  had  colonies  in  the  islands  of 
Dedan,  Arad,  and  Tyre.  Sometimes  they  received  them  from  the 
Arabians,  who  either  brought  them  by  land  through  Arabia  or  up 
the  Red  sea  to  Eziongeber ;  from  which  port  they  transported 
them  through  the  country  by  the  way  of  Gkza  to  Phoenicia.  The 
Phoenicians  to  their  foreign  goods  added  those  which  they  them- 
selves fabricated,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  supply  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Egyptians  originally  received  their  goods 
from  the  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  Abyssinians ;  in 
all  of  which  countries,  there  are  still  tlie  remains  of  large  trading 
towns.  But  in  a  subsequent  age,  they  imported  goods  from 
India  in  their  own  vessels,  and  eventually  carried  on  an  export 
trade  with  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Oriental  com- 
merce, however,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  land.  Accordingly, 
vessels  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  except  in  Ps.  cvii.  23 — 
30,  and  in  passages  where  the  discourse  turns  upon  the  Phoeni- 
cians, or  upon  the  naval  aflTairs  of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat. 
The  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine  into  Eg3rpt,  were  the  one 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gkza  to  Pelusium, 
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and  the  other  Arom  Oaza  by  the  way  of  mount  Sinai  and  the 
Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  sea. 

§.  110.  Method  of  carbyino  Goods  by  land. 

Although  chariots  were  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east  at  an  early  period^  yet  the  merchants  transported  their 
goods  upon  camels ;  animals,  which  are  patient  of  thirst,  and  are 
easily  supported  in  the  deserts.  For  the  purpose  of  security 
against  depredations,  the  oriental  merchants  travelled  in  parties, 
as  is  common  in  the  east  at  the  present  day.  A  large  travelling 
company  of  this  kind  was  called  a  caravan  or  carvan,  TlH, 
nrnM.  a  smaller  one  was  called  ka^le  or  kajle,  HS^brj, 
Greek  avvt^ta,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Judg.  v.  6;  Job,  vi.  18 — 
20 ;  Isaiah,  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  ix.  2 ;  Luke.  ii.  44.  The  furniture 
carried  by  the  members  of  a  caravan  consisted  of  a  mattress  ;  a 
coverlet;  a  carpet  for  sitting  upon;  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  table  ;  a  few  pots  and  kettles 
of  copper  covered  with  tin ;  also  a  tin-plated  cup,  which  was  sus- 
pended before  the  breast  under  the  outer  garment,  and  was  used 
for  drinking,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16;  leathern  bottles  for 
holding  water,  tents,  lights  and  provisions  in  quality  and  abund- 
ance, as  each  one  could  afford,  Ezek.  xii.  3.  Every  caravan  had 
a  leader  to  conduct  it  through  the  desert,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  direction  of  its  route,  and  with  the  cisterns  and  fountains. 
These  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  sometimes  from  heaps  of  stones, 
sometimes  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  when  other  helps 
failed  him,  by  the  stars,  Numb.  x.  29 — 32 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Isaifth,  xxi.  14.  When  all  things  are  in  readiness,  the  indivi- 
duals, who  compose  the  caravan,  assembhra^  a  distance  from  the 
city.  The  commander  of  the  caravan,  who  is  a  different  person 
from  the  conductor  or  leader,  and  is  chosen  from  the  wealthiest 
of  its  members,  appoints  the  day  of  their  departure.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  adopted  among  the  Jews,  whenever  they 
travelled  in  large  numbers  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  The 
caravans  start  very  early,  sometimes  before  day.  They  endea- 
vour to  find  a  resting  place  or  station  to  remain  at  during  the 
night,  which  will  afford  them  a  supply  of  water.  Job,  vi.  15 — 
20.  They  arrive  at  their  resting  place  before  the  close  of  the 
day  ;  and  while  it  is  yet  light,  prepare  every  thing  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  recommencement  of  their  journey.     In  order  to 
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prevent  any  one  from  wandering  from  the  caravan  and  being  lost 
during  the  night,  lamps  or  torches  are  elevated  upon  poles  and 
carried  before  it.  The  pillar  of  fire  answered  this  purpose  for 
the  Israelites,  when  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Sometimes 
the  caravans  lodge  in  cities ;  but  when  they  do  not,  they  pitch 
their  tents  so  as  to  form  an  encampment,  and  during  the  night 
keep  watch  alternately.  In  the  cities  there  are  public  inns, 
called  khans  and  caraoat  saries,  in  which  the  caravans  are 
lodged  without  expense.  They  are  large,  square  buildings,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  area  or  open  court.  Caravansaries  are 
denominated  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  veui^tTov, 
KaroKwn^,  and  xardXvfia,  Luk  %  ii.  7  ;  X.  34.  The  first  mention 
of  one  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Jer.  xli.  17,  Onp3  n^nj.  It 
was  situated  near  the  city  of  Bethlehem. 

§.111.    COHSIERCE  OF  TH£  HEBREWS. 

Although  Palestine  was  well  situated  for  commerce,  yet 
Moses  enacted  no  laws  in  its  favour.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
bably was,  that  the  Hebrews  who  were  designedly  set  apart  to 
preserve  the  true  religion,  should  not  mingle  with  foreign 
idolatrous  nations.  He,  therefore,  merely  inculcated  good  feiith  and 
honesty  in  buying  and  selling,  Lev.  xix.  35,  36 ;  Deut.  xxv.  13 — 
16.  By  the  establishment',  however,  of  three  great  festivals,  some 
mercantile  intercourse  was  produced.  At  these  festivals  all  the 
adult  males  of  the  nation  were  yearly  assembled  at  one  place, 
when  those  who  had  articles  to  sell  brought  them,  and  such  as 
wished  to  buy  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  As  Moses,  did 
not  interdict  foreign  commerce.  Solomon, ''at  a  later  period;  not 
only  carried  on  a  traffic  in  horses,  as  already  stated,  but  sent 
ships  from  the  port  of  Eziongeber  through  the  Red  sea  to  Ophir, 
(probably  the  coast  of  Africa)  and  had  commercial  intercourse 
even  with  Spain,  1  Kings,  ix.  26 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21 .  This  traffic, 
although  a  source  of  emolument,  appears  to  have  been  neglected 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  restore  it,  was  frustrated  by  his  ships  being  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  and  destroyed,  1  Kings,  xxii,  48,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36. 
Joppa,  though  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  was  properly 
the  port  of  Jerusalem ;  and  some  of  the  large  vessels,  which 
went  to  Spain,  sailed  from  it,  Jonah,  i.  3.  In  the  age  of 
Ezekiel,  the  commerce  of  Jerusalem  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
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envied  even  by  the  Tynans^  Esek.  xzvi.  2.  After  the  capti- 
vity>  a  great  number  of  Jews  became  merchants^  and  travelled 
for  the  purpose  of  traffic  into  all  countries.  About  the  year  150 
B.  C,  prince  Simon  improved  the  port  of  Joppa.  In  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  there  were  so  many  Jews  constantly  on  the 
ocean,  some  in  the  character  of  pirates^  that  king  Antigonus  was 
accused  before  him  of  having  equipped  ships  for  piratical  pur- 
poses.    A  new  port  was  built  by  Herod  at  Cesarea. 

§.  112.  Weights  and  Measures. 

Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  coin>  nor  without  a 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Weights  and  measures  were 
r^;ulated  in  Asia  at  a  very  early  period.  Regulations  with  re- 
gard to  them  as  far  as  concerned  the  Hebrews,  were  made  by 
Moses,  and  models  and  standards  were  deposited  in  the  taberna- 
cle. Among  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  the  priests  had  the 
care  of  these  models  and  standards^  which,  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon were  deposited  in  the  temple ;  and  when  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, they  perished  with  it.  The  Hebrews,  while  in  captivity^ 
used,  as  might  be  expected,  the  weights  and  measures  of  their 
masters.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  evidently  speaks  of  the  latter ; 
therefore^  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Jews>  are  to  be  distin- 
guished into  those  before,  and  those  after  the  captivity.  When- 
ever they  are  mentioned  by  the  Alexandrine  translators,  or  by 
Josephus,  they  belong  to  the  latter  period.  The  nature  of  the 
weights  and  measures  before  the  captivity  cannot  be  accurately 
defined. 

§.  113.  Measures  op  Length. 

Almost  all  nations  have  taken  their  measures  of  length  from 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  our  knowledge  of  those  which  ex- 
isted amongst  the  Jews  before  the  captivity  can  only  be  derived 
from  a  reference  to  those  parts. 

I.  372l!^H ,  a  finger  or  digit.  Its  length  was  about  the  breadth 
of  a  linger.  [[According  to  the  tables,  appended  to  the  third 
volume  of  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  Jewish  digit  is  0.912th 
of  an  English  inch.^ 

II.  ng^ ,  n&b ,  a  palm,  or  four  digits,  otherwise  called   a 

i2 
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hand'breadth,  1  Kings,  vii.  26;  oomp.  2  Chron.  iv.  y.  Jer.  lii. 
21. 

III.  •^?^o  ^  ^pan,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end 
of  the  little  finger,  or  three  palms,  Exod.  xxviii.  16;  xxxix.  9  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4. 

IV.  n^S  ^  a  cubit  It  extended  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist, 
£zek.  xli.  8 ;  or  four  palms,  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  human  body,  Deut.  iii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xyii.  4.  Ezekiel,  chap, 
xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13 ;  mentions  a  cubit  of  five  palms,  i.  e.,  the  extent 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
Babylonian,  or  new  cubit,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  2  Chron. 
iii.  3;  comp.  Herodot.  i.  178.  and  Solinus,  56.  2. 

V.  *TQ^ ,  a  measure  which  was  probably  the  length  of  a  man's 
arm,  Judg.  iii.  16. 

VI.  npj^  y  a  measuring  reed  of  six  cubits,  or  the  length  of  the 
human  body.  Ezekiel,  chap.  xl.  5,  mentions  a  Babylonian  reed 
of  a  little  more  than  six  cubits  in  length. 

VII.  ^^?. ,  a  Chaldaic  word,  Greek  ariihow,  a  stadium  or 
furlong.  It  was  a  Greek  measure  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in  extent;  or  the 
six  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  making  one  hundred  and  forty 
five  English  paces,  four  feet,  and  six  tenths,  John,  vi.  19;  xi. 
18;  Rev.  xiv.  20;  xxi.  16.  The  Egyptian  furlong  was  sixty 
seven  fathoms  and  two  feet. 

VIII.  "OSoi  cappdrov,  a  sabbath  day's  journey,  viz.  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  English  paces  and  three  feet.  Acts,  i.  12. 
This  measure  is  a  sort  of  Jewish  invention  founded  on  Exod.  xvi. 
29. 

IX.  M/Xiey,  a  Roman  mile,  being  eight  furlongs,  or  a  thousand 
geometrical  paces,  Matt.  v.  41. 

X.  Tlf^ri  ^^159 ,  a  little  way,  Gen.  xxxv.  16 ;  2  Kings,  v. 
19 ;  according  to  the  Septuagint,  a  horse's  race,  l-grotpcytA^,  i.  e., 
as  the  Arabians  inform  us,  a  parasang,  by  which  word  the 
phrase  is  translated  in  the  Peshito.  It  was  about  four  English 
miles. 

XI.  D1*n  '?n'!T ,  a  day's  journey.  ]  t  is  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  see 
Herodot.  v.  53. 
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§.  114.  Hollow  Measurbs. 

I.  VQr  9  a  handful,  a  measure  not  accurately  defined,  Lev.  ii. 
2;  y.  12. 

II.  *^^^ ,  an  omer,  used,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xvi.  16,  18, 
22,  32,  33,  36 ;  in  the  measurement  of  dry  articles.  It  con- 
tained the  portion,  which  was  assigned  to  each  individual  for  his 
daily  food.  It  corresponded  to  the  xorvif,  the  choenix  of  the 
Greeks,  and  held  five  pints  and  one  tenth  English  com  measure ; 
Qsee  HomeVIntrod.  to  the  Scriptures,  vol.  iii,  App.  No.  II.3 

III.  n^^l^.  rr^H  ^  an  ephah,  the  Egyptian  cl^i,  a  measure  for 
dry  articles.^:  It  contained,  as  we  learn  from  Ezod.  xvi.  36 ;  ten 
omers.    The  genuineness  of  that  passage  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  very  ancient,  since  it  is  found  in  all 
the  ancient  versions,  even  the  Samaritan  itself.     It  held  three 
pecks  and  three  pints.     The  bath,  a  measure  for  liquids,  was  of 
the  same  size.    Josephus,  however,  Antiq.  viii.  2.  §.  9.  makes 
a  bath  equal  to  seventy-two  f co^ai,  an  attic  measure  holding  a 
pint.     If  this  be  true,  it  was  the  same  in  capacity  with  the 
fccrpirr^c,  ajirkin,  which  was  an  Attic  measure,  commonly  repre- 
sented equal  to  seventy-two^  imau,  or  nine  English  gallons, 
John,  ii.  6. 

IV.  ^^,  •  a  seah.  It  appears  to  be  merely  the  Hebrew  name 
of  that[mea8ure,  which  was  called,  by  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin, 
ephah,  comp.  Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  with  Judg.  vi.  19 ;  2  Kings,  vii. 
16,  18;  and  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
third  part  of  an  ephah.  This  measure  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, under  the  word  <rdrop,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  D^HMD. . 
Josephus,  Antiq.  ix.  2,  remarks  in  regard  to  this  measure,  that 
it  contained  fMhw  Kot  ^ijuav  IraXiKw,  an  Italian  bushel  and  a  half, 
i.  e.,  a  peck  and  a  half  English. 

V.  ^^^ ,  a  homer,  used  both  for  liquids  and  dry  articles; 
also  called  ^^ ,  a  kar.  It  held  ten  ephahs ;  consequently  the 
lethek,  ^r}^.  ,  which  was  half  ite  sixe,  held  five  ephahs. 

VI;  ^1 ,  a  kab.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  for  dry  articles 
merely,  2  Kings,  vi.  25.  From  the  passage  in  Kings,  it  is  clear, 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  small  dimensions. 

VII.  V^ ,  a  hin,  used  for  liquids.  A  third,  half,  and  fourth 
part  of  a  hin  are  mentioned.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  sixth  part 
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of  a  bath,  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  those  places  where 
it  occurs. 

VIII.  y^ ,  a  loy,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  hin. 

IX.  rn^Q  ^  a  purah.  The  connexion  in  Isaiah,  Ixiii.  2 ;  re- 
quires this  word  to  be  rendered  wine-vat ,  but  in  Hag.  ii.  16;  it 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Persian  measure. 

X.  HcVti7(,  the  Roman  sextarius,  containing  the  forty-eighth 
part  of  an  amphora. 

XI.  MoBm^ ,  the  Roman  bttshel,  used  for  dry  articles,  containing 
a  peck  in  English  measure. 

XII.  McT^i}Tij(,  a  Greek  measure,  a  third  part  larger  than  the 
Roman  amphora,  being  a  Roman  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height. 

§.  115.  Wbiohtb  and  Money. 

In  oriental  countries,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  the 
value  of  goods  was  estimated  at  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  the 
purity  of  which  was  taken  into  account  by  the  merchant.  Gen. 
xxiii.  16.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  stamped  silver  or  coin,  pre- 
viously to  the  captivity.  Nor  indeed  was  it  at  that  early  period 
divided  into  pieces  of  a  certain,  size.  It  was  commonly  weighed 
out  in  balances,  Q'l^T^ZS  ^  D?.!^ ,  though  its  weight  was  sometimes 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  instrument  for  weighing,  answering 
to  the  modem  steel-yards.  Merchants  were  accordingly  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  balances  and  weights  in  a  sort  of  pouch  or  bag. 
The  weights  were  stones ;  hence  they  are  called  C^^Shl,  7^^ 
words  which  commonly  mean  stones.  Lev.  xix.  36 ;  Deut.  xxv. 
13 — 18;  Prov.  xi.  1;  xvi.  11;  Mic.  vi.  11.  Persons  in- 
clined to  be  fraudulent,  sometimes  carried  two  sets  of  weights,  a 
heavier  and  a  lighter  set,  7?^)  7^^ ,  using  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  as  best  suited  their  interest. 

GM,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David,  was  not  used  as  a 
standard  of  value ;  but  was  considered  merely  as  a  very  precious 
article  of  commerce,  and  was  weighed  like  other  articles.  The 
oldest  weight  that  is  mentioned,  is  denominated  in  Hebrew 
nD'^tpp.  The  same  word  is  applied  also  to  a  piece  of  silver  or 
gold;  but  the  amount  or  quantity  designated  by  it,  is  in  both  cases, 
unknown.  Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job,  xlii.  11.  In 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  weight  most  in  use  was  the  shekel, 
^\}}V. ,  its  half,  37|2^ ,  and  its  twentieth  part,  n^d.     An  hundred 
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shekels  made  a  inina>  ^9Q>  fuva,  2  Chron.  ix.  16;  comp.  1 
Kings,  X.  17  ;  and  thirty  minae,  or  three  thousand  shekels,  made 
a  talent  "13?  ,  Exod.  xxxviii.  25,  26.  The  Greek  talent  varied 
in  different  countries ;  the  Athenian  was  estimated  at  six  thou- 
sand drachms. 

§.116.  Weights  and  Money  beforb  the  Captivity. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  in  their  statements  with  regard  to 
weights,  estimate  them,  like  the  modern  Persians,  according  to 
the  number  of  grains  of  barley  to  which  they  are  equivalent. 
That  is  to  say,  they  make  a  grain  of  barley  the  smallest  weight. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  certain  nations  of 
pro&ne  antiquity,  selected  a  seed  of  pulse,  (siliqua,)  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  smallest  weight,  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. The  Hebrew  name  for  this  weight  is  n*^^.  Fannius, 
a  contemporary  with  Augustus,  says  that  six  such  seeds  made  a 
scruple,  and  three  scruples  a  drachm.  Hence,  a  drachm  con- 
tained eighteen  siliquae,  or  Hebrew  geraks,  which  Eisenschmied, 
in  his  treatise  on  weights  and  measures,  p.  23,  finds  equal  to 
eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  Parisian  grains.  Consequently 
twenty  of  them,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  shekel^  would  be  equal 
to  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven  Parisian  grains,  or  about  ten  penny- 
weights English  valuation. 

Besides  the  common  legal  or  sacred  shekel,  there  was  another 
in  the  time  of'  the  kings,  called  "  the  king's  shekel."  The  hair 
of  Absalom  was  weighed  with  this  sort  of  shekel^  and  amounted 
to  two  hundred  of  them.  The  heaviest  head  of  hair,  that  has 
been  found  in  England,  weighed  five  ounces.  Absalom's,  we  may 
well  suppose,  could  not  have  weighed  more  than  ten.  This  sup- 
position would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  royal  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  fourth,  perhaps  not  to  more  than  the 
fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the  legal  shekel. 

Gold  was  weighed  with  the  weights  which  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  its  value,  for  instance  the  value  of  a  gerah,  or  shekel 
of  gold,  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  because  we  do  not  know 
precisely  what  its  worth  was,  when  compared  with  that  of  silver. 
The  shekel  used  in  weighing  gold  was  the  royal  one.  The  difili- 
culty  of  ascertaining  the  true  worth  of  any  quantity  of  gold  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  is  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  gold  itself  possessed  different  degrees  of  purity  ;  in  some  in- 
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stances  it  was  adulterated,  and  in  other  instances  more  fine  than 
usual. 

§,  117.  Weights  and  Money  after  the  Captivity. 

During  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  after  their  return  from 
it,  they  made  use  of  the  weights  and  the  coin  of  other  nations. 
Ezekiel,  accordingly,  chap,  xlv.  12 ;  mentions  fpreign  manehs  of 
different  weight,  viz.  of  fifteen,  of  twenty,  and  of  twenty-five 
shekels.  The  coin,  which  the  Jews  used  at  this  period,  was  the 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
Maccabean  princes,  that  they  had  a  mint  of  their  o^vn,  and 
coined  gold  and  silver  for  themselves*  The  most  ancient  coin  of 
whifh  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  Persian  gold  coin,  called  the 
daric,  laf€uci<i^  VlD?!"^,  ^hD^niM.,  1  Chron.  xxix.  7;  Ezra,  ii, 
69 ;  viii.  27 ;  Neh.  vii.  70,  72.  The  name  does  not  take  its 
origin  from  Darius  the  king,  but  from  the  Persian  word,  for  a 
king :  a  word,  which  was  applied  to  the  coin  in  question  in  order 
to  signify,  that  it  was  stamped  by  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  coin,  that  might  be  stamped  and  circu- 
lated by  private  merchants.  The  impression  on  this  coin  ex- 
hibits on  one  side  of  it  the  representation  of  a  king ;  on  the 
reverse  an  archer,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow  and  in 
his  right  hand  an  arrow,  and  having  upon  his  head  an 
acuminated  tiara.  Suidas,  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes^ 
and  Harpocration,  represent  the  daric  as  equal  in  weight  to 
twenty  drachms.  Q'*  According  to  Dr.  Bernard,  the  daric 
weighed  two  grains  more  than  the  English  guinea ;  but  as  it  was 
very  fine  and  contained  little  alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth 
about  twenty-five  shillings  English  money."  Rees'  Encyclop. 
Art.  Daric] 

A  coin  much  circulated  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  staler, 
a^arvi9.  Matt.  xvii.  27;  equal  in  weight  to  the  shekel  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  also  called  tetradrachmon,  rerpa^axjMp,  be- 
cause it  weighed  four  drachms;  it  amounted  to  two  shillings 
and  seven  pence  English.  This  coin  exhibits  on  one  side  the 
head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  reverse  an  owl,  together  with  a 
short  inscription.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above,  tliat  a 
drachma,  ^pax/A-i,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  stater.  It  was, 
however,  of  different  value  in  dififerent  places ;  the  Alexandrian^ 
for  i  nstance,  being  of  double  the  amount  of  the  Grecian.    The 
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drachma^  although  it  was  in  real  value  about  a  seventh  part 
more,  was  nevertheless  considered,  in  common  mercantile  ex- 
change,  as  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius,  i.  e.,  seven  pence  two 
Earthings  English.  On  one  side  of  the  coin  was  the  Roman 
goddess  of  victory,  and  on  the  reverse  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses.  At  a  recent  period  the  reverse  exhibited  the  head  of 
Caesar,  Matt.  xxii.  19. 

The  Jewish  prince,  Simon,  1  Mac.  xv.  6,  struck  off  a  currency 
under  the  denomination  of  shekels,  which  weighed  a  Hater  each, 
or,  according  to  F.  Mersenne's  estimate,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  grains.  The  value  of  this  shekel  in  English  money  was  two 
shillings,  three  pence  and  three  farthings.  When  it  was  coined 
in  gold^  its  value  was  £1.  168.  6d.  Of  the  shekels  which  remain, 
those  only  are  considered  genuine,  which  have  inscriptions  upon 
them  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Some,  that  have  such  inscrip- 
tions, may  have  been  struck  oif  at  comparatively  a  recent  period, 
in  imitation  of  those  that  were  really  ancient.  The  inscriptions 
on  them  are  various. 

The  Roman  cu,  Ac^dftop,  weighed  nine  pennyweights  and  three 
grains;  its  value  was  three  farthings  and  one  tenth.  It  was  a 
brass  coin,  and  anciently  exhibited  on  one  side  a  figure  of  Janus, 
but  afterwards  the  head  of  Caesar.  The  representation  on  the  re- 
verse was  the  stern  of  a  ship,  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke,  xii.  6.  A  quar- 
ter part  of  an  as  was  called  quadrans,  Kcl^pdmi^,  The  Greek  coin 
called  XcvtpV  was  of  very  small  value,  being  the  foiyth  part  of  a 
quadrans.  Matt.  v.  26  ;  Mark,  xii.  42. 

The  weight  denominated  \irpa  varied  in  different  countries. 
Many  kinds  of  merchandise  were  sold  according  to  the  litra  of 
the  particular  country  from  which  they  were  brought.  Its 
amount,  therefore,  cannot  be  stated,  John,  xii.  3 ;  xix.  39. 

Note.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  silver  and  gold  anciently 
were  more  scarce  than  at  present,  and  consequently  of  greater 
value.  Its  value  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  was  to  its 
value  in  England  in  the  year  1780,  as  ten  to  one.  So  that  four 
hundred  and  forty  grains  of  silver  would  purchase  as  much  at  the 
last  mentioned  period,  as  four  thousand  four  hundred  would  at 
the  first. 

NoTB.  [The  translator  has  deemed  it  proper,  in  a  number  of 
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the  last  sections^  to  substitute  the  English  modes  of  reckoning 
weights,  measures^  etc.  instead  of  .the  German  and  Parisian, 
which  are  so  frequently  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jahn.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  aspect,  which  the  translation  wears,  in  the 
sections  mentioned,  in  comparison  with  the  original.  The  follow- 
ing tables,  which  are  not  in  the  original,  are  taken  from  the  third 
volume  of  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  App.  No.  II. 
We  are  there  informed,  that  they  are  extracted  chiefly  from  Dr. 
Arbuthnot's  ''  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures."] 


TABLES. 

Of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  mentioned  in  the 

Bible. 

1.  Jewish  weights  reduced  to  English  troy  weight. 

The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  ihekel  .00012 

The  beka,  half  a  shekel  0        0        5        0 

The  shekel 0        0      10        0 

The  maneh,  60  shekels  2        6        0        0 

The  talent,  50  manehs,  or  3000  shekels      ...     125        0        0        0 


2,    Scripture  measures  of  length  reduced  to  English  fneasure 


A  digit 

Eng,  feet. 
0 

inch. 
0.912 

4    A  palm             

0 

0 

1 

7 

10 

14 

line.    145 

3.648 

12        3  1  A  span 

10.944 

24        6  1      2     A  cubit           .        .         . 

9.888 

96  1    24  1      8  1      4  1  A  fathom       .... 

3.552 

144  1    36      12        6  1  1.5  1  Ezekiel's  reed 

11.328 

192  1    48  1    16        8  1      2       1.3  |  An  Arabian  pole 

7.104 

1920  1  480  1  160  1    80  1    20  |  13.3  |  10  |  Aschoenus  or 

11.04 

■  ■ 
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3.  The  long  Scripture  measures. 


123 


A  cubit 


400  I  A  stadium  or  furlong 


2000  I      5  I  A  sabbath  day's  journey  . 
4000  I    10  I    2  I  An  eastern  mile 


12000  I    30  I    6  I 


96000  I  240  I  48  I  24  I    8 


3  I  A  parasang 

A  day's  journey 


Eng.  milm.  paces.  fe«t. 
1.824 


0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
33 


0 
145 
729 
403 
153 
172 


4.6 
3.0 
1.0 
3.0 
4.0 


4.  Scripture  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids,  reduced  to  Eng- 
lish wine  measure. 


A  caph 


1.3  I  A  log 


5.3  I 


16     I    12  I      3  I  A  bin 


4  I  A  kab 0 

1 

32     I    24  I      6  I    2  }  A  scab 2 

96     I    72  I    18  I    6  I    3  I  A  bath  or  epbah        ...  7 


960     I  720  I  180  I  60  I  30  |  10  |  A  kor  or  coros,  chomer  or  homer  75 


Oal.  pints. 
0    0.625 

0    0.833 

3.333 

2 

4 

4 

0 


5.  Scripture  measures  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to 

English  com  measure. 


A  gachal 


20  )  A  kab 


36  I       1.8 


120  I      6 


360  I    18 


1800  I    90 


3600  1  180 


An  omer  or  gomer 


3.3  I  A  seah 


10 


50 


I    3  I  An  epbah 
15  I    5|  A  letek 


Pecks. 
0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

16 


100      I  30  I  10  I  2  I  A  chomer,  homer»  or  kor  32 


ml.  pints. 
0.1416 


2.8333 

5.1 

1 

3 

0 

0 


6.  Jewish  money  reduced  to  the  English  standard. 

£.    «.       d. 

A  gerah 0    0  1.3687 

10  I  A  beka 0    1  1.6875 

20  I        2  I  A  shekel 0    2  3.375 

1200  I    120  I      60  I  A  maneh,  or  roina  Hebraica  •        6  16  10.5 

60000  I  6000  I  3000  I  50  |  A  talent  .        .        .    342    3  9 

A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth  .  0  12  0.5 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth     .  1  16  6 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475    0  0 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  at  £4  per  ounce. 
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7.  Roman  and  Greek  money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 

reduced  to  the  English  standard. 


£ 

«.     d.    far. 

A  mite  (Xtwrir  or  ircdfun) 

0 

0 

0  0^ 

A  fiuthing  (Ktifdmii,)  about    . 

0 

0 

0   H 

A  penny  ot  denarius  {Uydftw) . 

0 

0 

7    3 

A  pound  or  mina. 

3 

2 

6    0 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
ON  CLOTHING. 

^.  118.  Matbbials  of  which  Clothes  were  made. 

Immediately  after  the  hM,  our  first  parents  clothed  themselves 
with  the  leaves  of  the  fig  tree ;  afterwards^  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. Subsequently  some  method,  we  may  suppose,  was  disco- 
vered for  matting  together  the  hair  of  animals  and  making  a  sort 
of  felt  cloth.  Later  still  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced,  and 
a  web  was  formed  by  combining  the  hair  of  animals  with  threads 
drawn  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  The  art  of  manu&cturing 
cloths  by  spinning  and  weaving  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Gen. 
xiv.  23;  xxxi.  18,  19;  xxxvii.  3;  xxxviii.  28;  xli.  42;  xlv. 
22 ;  Job,  vii.  6 ;  xxxi.  20.  The  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for 
such  manufactures.  The  Israelites,  whilst  dwelling  among  them, 
learnt  the  art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers,  1  Chron.  iv.  21. 
Whilst  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  they  prepared  the 
materials  for  covering  the  tabernacle,  and  wrought  some  of  them 
with  embroidery.  Cotton  cloth  was  esteemed  most  valuable,  next 
to  that,  woollen  and  linen.  Tliat  which  was  manufectured  from 
the  hair  of  animals,  was  considered  of  least  value.  Silk  is  not 
mentioned  at  a  very  early  period,  unless  it  be  so  in  Ezekiel,  xvi. 
10,  13,  under  the  word  '*07p.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  Alex- 
ander found  silks  in  Persia,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Median  dress  adopted  by  the  Persians  under  Cjrrus,  was  silk.  It 
was  not  introduced  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  until  a  late' 
period. 
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§.  119.  Colours  of  Cloths. 

While  was  esteemed  the  most  appropriate  for  cotton,  and  pt£r- 
ple  for  other  cloths.  At  festivals  the  rich  and  powerfiil  robed 
themselves  in  white  cotton,  which  was  considered  the  most  splen- 
did dress.  It  was  denominated  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  by  the  sy- 
nonymous  words  ^V  and  ^^,  and  after  the  captivity  by  another 
synonyme,  viz.  Y^^,  the  Greek  jSt/ao-o^.  The  fullers,  D'^Q^,  had 
discovered  the  art,  (a  singular  one,  it  is  true,)  of  communicating 
a  very  splendid  white  to  cloth  by  the  aid  of  alkali  and  urine. 
Hence  their  manufactures  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
city,  Isaiah,  vii.  3.  Cotton  cloth  of  a  purple  colour  was  denomi- 
nated in  Hebrew  )^\1^  and  HDfp ,  and  in  Chaldaic  ^^S^W.  It 
was  dyed  by  the  blood  taken  from  a  vein  in  the  throat  of  a  cer- 
tain shell-fish.  The  colour  was  highly  esteemed;  it  was  a  me- 
dium hue  between  brown  and  pure  red,  and  was  very  bright;  it 
was  essentially  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple. 
Kings  and  princes  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  colour,  huke,  xvi. 
19;  Rev.  xviii.  12. 

The  scarlet  colour,  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28,  and 
occurring  frequently  afterwards,  was  very  much  admired.  It  was 
a  different  colour  from  the  shell-fish  purple,  and  was  extracted 
.from  insects,  or  the  ^^s  of  insects,  found  on  a  species  of  oak ;  and 
thence  in  Hebrew  it  is  called  ^/"^^  which  means  a  worm  or  in- 
sect. The  cotton  cloth  was  dipped  into  this  colour  twice ;  hence 
the  application  of  the  Hebrew  words  '*9^  and  '*3^  ^5  r^l,  tnfice~ 
dyed.  This  colour  is  sometimes  called  ^"^913,  2  Chron.  ii.  14  ; 
iii.  14. 

The  hyacinth  or  dark  blue  colour,  ^.^P\^  was  extracted  from 
the  cuttle-fish,  which  bears  in  Hebrew  the  same  name  with  the 
colour  itself,  and  was  highly  esteemed,  especially  among  the  As- 
syrians, Ezek.  xxiii.  6. 

Black  colour  was  used  for  common  wear,  and  particularly  on 
occasions  of  mourning. 

Party-coloured  cloths,  D**??  ^.^^:>  were  highly  esteemed 
Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  that  cloths  were  em- 
broidered, sometimes  with  the  coloured  threads  of  cotton  and  linen, 
and  sometimes  with  threads  of  gold.  For  works  embroidered  on 
both  sides,  the  Hebrew  word  appears  in  the  dual  form,  vis. 
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B^^^"?*!.  Some  of  the  passages  in  relation  to  embroiderers  and 
embroidery  are  as  follows^  Exod.  xxv.  36 ;  xxxv.  35 ;  Judges^  v. 
30;  Psalm,  xlv.  9;  £zek.  xvi.  10. 

What  the  nature  of  that  garment  was,  which  the  Hebrews  in 
Lev.  xix.  19,  and  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  were  forbidden  to  wear,  is  un- 
certain. It  is  said,  in  the  English  yersion,  to  be  a  mixed  gar- 
ment of  wool  and  linen  ;  but  that  does  not  decide  the  point.  Jo- 
seph us  says,  an  opinion  prevailed  in  his  time,  that  the  garments 
in  question  were  embroidered  ones,  which  belonged  to  the  priests; 
but  the  law  was  universal,  and  priests,  as  well  as  others,  were 
forbidden  to  wear  such  garments.  Probably  the  warp  was  of 
wool  and  the  woof  of  linen,  a  common  mode  of  manu&cturing  in 
the  east  even  to  this  day,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aryda. 
The  garments  may  have  been  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews  on 
account  of  their  having  been  so  generally  worn  by  the  heathens. 

§.  120.  Thr  Tunic.  . 

This  was  the  most  simple  and  therefore  we  may  conjecture, 
the  most  ancient  garment.  It  is  a  common  article  of  dress  in 
the  east  to  this  day,  and  is  called  in  Arabic  ahram,  QK*inH .  It 
was  a  piece  of  cloth,  commonly  linen,  which  encircled  the  whole 
body,  was  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  descended  to  the  knees.  It 
occurs  in  the  Bible^r^f,  under  the  Hebrew  word  ^jto ,  qfter' 
wards,  under  the  word  nnian ,  which  usually  means  a  girdle. 
Those,  who  are  clothed  with  a  tunic  merely,  are  sometimes  said 
to  be  naked.  Job,  xxiv.  7>  10;  Isa.  xx.  2—^;  Mic.  i.  8;  John, 
xxi.  7-  As  the  fore  part  of  the  tunic  was  liable  to  be  elevated 
by  the  wind,  the  wearer  had  on  also  an  under-garment,  called  in 
Hebrew  Q^P^PQ,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  reached  from  the 
loins  to  the  knees  only,  Exod.  xxviii.  42 ;  but  in  progress  of  time 
it  was  extended  down  to  the  ancles.  Moses,  in  Exod.  xxviii.  42, 
commands  the  priests  to  wear  under  garments  of  this  description, 
on  account  of  their  convenience  in  performing  the  (sacrifices. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  were  not  worn  by  the  people 
generally,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case  at  this  day  in  various 
countries  of  the  east.  If  Strabo,  in  page  734,  means  to  say,  that 
the  Persians  wore  thre^  pairs  of  them,  he  certainly  speaks  of  a 
recent  period  in  their  history.  Mention  is  made  of  an  upper  gar- 
ment of  this  description  in  Dan.  iii.  21,  called  in  Hebrew  ^S'lQ. 
The  orientals,  whether  clad  in  the  garment  in  question  or  not. 


*«-v    <.     »^ 
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when  they  find  it  necessary  to  discharge  urine^  seek  an  obscure 
place ;  with  this  exception  that  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  of 
the  populace  defile  the  walls.  H^nce  the  peculiar,  proverbial  ex* 
pre8sions>  which  occur  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22,  34^  etc.  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  denoting  the  very  lowest  class  of  people.  The  tunic> 
which  at  first  only  covered  the  waist,  and  afterwards  was  extended 
to  the  neck^  was  supplied  with  short  sleeves^  and  eventually  with 
long  ones>  covering  the  whole  arm.  At  first  it  set  dose  to  the 
body,  but  was  afterwards  made  loose  and  flowing.  The  Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,  and  Persians  wore  an  outer  and  a  more  hand- 
some tunic,  which  we  learn  was  also  worn  by  the  Jews  of  dis- 
tinction; Matt.  X.  10;  Luke,  ix.  3. 

§.  121.  The  Girdle,  "iVin. 

The  loose  tunic  veas  an  inconvenient  walking  dress ;  therefore, 
when  persons  went  from  home,  they  tied  a  girdle  round  it ;  2 
Kings,  iv.  29 ;  ix.  1  ;  Isaiah,  v.  27;  Jer.  i.  17;  John,  xxi.  7: 
Acts,  xii.  8.  There  were  formerly,  as  now,  two  sorts  of  girdles 
in  Asia ;  the  one  of  leather,  six  inches  broad  and  furnished  with 
clasps,  fastening  it  round  the  body,  ^cfmf  ti€pfiarimi,  2  Kings, 
i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark,  i.  6 ;  the  other,  a  valuable  one  of  cot- 
ton or  flax,  and  sometimes  of  silk,  or  some  embroidered  fabric,  a 
hand's  breadth  broad,  and  supplied  likewise  with  clasps  by  which 
it  was  fastened  over  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  Jer.  xiii.  1.  The 
girdle  was  bound  round  the  loins,  whence  the  expressions,  *'  The 
girdle  of  the  loins,"  and  "^  gird  up  your  loins,*'  1  Kings,  xviii.  46; 
Prov.  xxxi.  17;  Isaiah,  xi.  5;  Jer.  i.  17.  The  girdle  worn  by 
females,  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  studs  ;  they  wore  sto- 
machers also  as  ornaments,  Hebrew,  v'^yn©..  The  Arabians 
carry  a  knife  or  poniard  in  the  girdle.  This  was  the  custom  like- 
wise among  the  Hebrews,  2  Sam.  xx.  8 ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.  The  girdle  also  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
pocket  to  carry  money  and  other  necessary  things,  2  Sam.  xviii. 
11 ;  Matt.  X.  9 ;  Mark,  vi.  8. 

§,  122.  Of  Upper  Garments. 

The  garment  immediately  over  the  tunic  was  denominated  in 

Hebrew,  nbpttJ^  also  ^^. ;  in  Greek  ifjMnw ;  it  was  very  simple, 

and,  therefore,  very  ancient.     It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly 

square,  of  diflPerent  sizes,  ^ve  or  six  cubits  long,  and  five  or  six 
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feet  broad,  and  was  wrapped  round  the  body.  When  the  weather 
was  serene^  it  was  more  conveniently  worn  over  the  shoulders 
than  wrapped  round  the  body.  The  two  corners^  which  were 
drawn  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  the  skirts,  or  as  it  is  in 
the  Hebrew,  the  wings  of  the  garment.  Hag.  ii.  12  ;  Zech.  viii. 
23.  Frequently  this  garment  was  hung  over  the  left  shoulder, 
whence  it  fell  partly  over  the  back  and  partly  over  the  breast, 
and  was  fastened  by  the  two  comers  under  the  right  cheek. 
While  it  answered  the  purposes  of  a  cloak,  it  was  so  large,  that 
burthens,  if  necessary,  might  be  carried  in  it,  £xod.  xii.  34 ;  2 
Kings,  iv.  39.  The  poor  wrapped  themselves  in  this  garment  at 
night,  spread  their  leathern  girdle  upon  a  rock,  and  rested  their 
head  upon  it,  as  is  customary  to  this  day  in  Asia.  Moses,  there- 
fore, enacted  as  a  law  what  had  before  existed  as  a  custom,  that 
the  upper  garment,  when  given  as  a  pledge,  should  not  be  re- 
tained beyond  sun-set.  Job,  xxii.  0;  xxiv.  7;  Exod.  xxii.  25, 
26  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  13.  In  the  time  of  Christ  creditors  did  not 
take  the  upper-garment  or  cloak,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  retain ;  but  the  coat  or  tunic,  which  agrees  with  the  re- 
presentation of  Jesus  in  Matt.  v.  40.  There  having  occurred  an 
instance  of  the  violation  of  the  sabbath.  Numb.  xv.  32 — 41,  Mo- 
ses enacted  a  law,  that  there  should  be  a  fringe  upon  the  four  cor- 
ners of  this  garment,  together  with  a  blue  riband,  to  remind  the 
people  of  his  statutes.  Matt.  ix.  20 ;  Luke,  viii.  44.  The  follow- 
ing upper-garments  were  also  worn  by  the  Hebrews. 

I.  b'^^Q ,  HRiL,  a  garment  of  cotton,  which  extended  below 
the  knees,  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  drawn  over  the  head,  and 
having  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms. 

II.  *^*lS^j  EPHOD.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
was  suspended  over  the  back,  the  other  over  the  forepart  of  the 
body,  both  pieces  being  united  by  a  clasp  or  buckle  on  the 
shoulders.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  the  ephod  had  sleeves,  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxviii.  6, 
7 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  7*  5,  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  EPHOD  and  msxLt  were  the  proper  garments  of  the  high 
priest :  but  we  learn  that  they  were  sometimes  worn  by  other 
illustrious  men.  Job,  xxix.  14;  1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  14; 
£zek.  xxvi.  16.  We  may  infer  from  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  and  1  Chron. 
XV.  27,  that  ^2  ^^Se  and  T^  b'*?? ,  [rendered  in  the  English 
version,  a  linen  ephod,  and  a  fine  linen  robe"^,  were  convertible 
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expressions  for  the  same  thing;  still  there  is  no  doubts  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  ephods, 

III.  W^^^ ,  A  HAT  or  TURBAN,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Garments  of  fur  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  the  east,  although  the  climate  was  warm.  The  phrasCj 
"^^V  ^11^,  means  a  garment  of  hair,  worn  commonly  by  poor 
people  and  by  the  prophets^  2  Kings^  i.  8 ;  ii.  8  ;  Zech.  xiii.  4 ; 
Heb.  xi.  37*  There  were  certain  garments  of  hair,  which  were 
precious  and  worn  by  the  rich  and  by  princes.  Josh.  vii.  21,  24; 
1  Kings,  xix.  13, 19 ;  Jonah,  iii.  6.  The  words  TT?  and  <rivli»9, 
though  the  same,  signified  different  things ;  V7^  was  a  precious 
tunic  of  cotton,  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13,  19 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ;  Is.  iii. 
23 ;  but  o-iySwy  was  a  sort  of  coverlet,  under  which  the  people 
slept  at  night,  Mark,  xiv.  51,  52;  xv.  46;  Luke,  xxiii.  53. 
XXa/At/f  is  the  name  of  a  robe  common  among  the  Greeks,  which 
extended  to  the  knees,  and  was  fastened  over  the  breast,  but  the 
xXofA^c  icoKKirn,  which  is  mentioned  Matt,  xxvii.  28,  and  Mark, 
XV.  1 7,  commonly  called  vofft;^ a,  or  tlie  purple,  was  a  red  robe 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  nearly  of  the  same  length  with  the 
Greek  robe.  The  word  x^M'^f  ^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^s  <^^^^>  the  same  with 
the  Hebrew,  Di^? ;  for  the  ^^P^  ^9^^^,  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  24,  were  not  Grecian  robes,  but  blue  cloths,  brought  from 
Arabia.  The  cloak,  mentioned  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  in  Greek,  ^cXoyijc 
or  ^aiX^njf,  was  a  Roman  garment,  meant  for  protection  against 
the  rain,  and  to  be  worn  on  journeys.  It  was  closed  throughout 
except  at  the  neck.  It  was  drawn  over  the  head  and  supported 
by  the  shoulders. 

§.  123.  Sandals  and  Shoes. 

At  first,  in  order  to  prevent  the  feet  from  being  cut  by  sharp 
stones,  or  burnt  by  the  hot  sand,  or  injured  by 'cold,  small  pieces 
of  wood  or  leather  were  bound  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  and 
sandals  of  this  kind  are  still  seen  in  the  east.  Afterwards  shoes 
were  made,  and  greaves,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis, and  as  is  related  by  Strabo.  Originally  no  other  covering  of 
the  foot  was  used  than  sandals,  0^iS9,  cay^JiXta,  ivo^/jMra; 
which  were  bound  round  the  feet  with  thongs  of  leather^  ^*^*^^> 
ifi^,  ifUrrti,  Gen.  xiv.  23;  Exod.  xii.  11 ;  Is.  v.  27 ;  Judith,  x. 
4 ;  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  x.  10 ;  Mark,  i.  7 ;  vi.  9 ;  John,  i.  27.  These 
sandals  were  very  common,  Amos,  ii.  6 ;  viii.  6.     Matrons  some- 
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times  wore  elegant  ones,  Judith,  x.  4 ;  xvi.  9.  The  nature  of 
the  sandal  of  badger's  skin,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  is  not 
known.  The  people  put  off  their  sandals  when  they  entered  a 
house,  and  put  them  on  when  they  left  it.  Whence  the  phrases, 
to  loose  one's  sandals  from  off  his  feet,  etc.,  Exod.  iii.  5;  Deut. 
XXV.  9 ;  Is.  XX.  4 ;  Ruth,  iv.  7>  8 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17-  To  loose 
and  to  bind  on  sandals  was  the  business  of  the  lowest  servants. 
Disciples,  however,  performed  this  office  for  their  teachers ;  but 
the  Rabbins  advised  them  not  to  do  it  before  strangers,  lest  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  servants.  The  business  of  a  servant  re- 
cently purchased  ivas  to  loose  and  to  carry  his  master's  sandals ; 
whence  the  expressions  in  Mark,  i.  7^  and  Matt.  iii.  11,  to 
"  loose  one's  shoes,"  and  "  to  bear  them,"  are  proverbial,  and  have 
the  same  meaning.  As  the  wearers  had  no  stockings,  their  feet 
became  dusty  and  soiled ;  accordingly,  when  they  had  laid  aside 
their  sandals  and  entered  a  house,  they  washed  their  feet ;  which 
also  was  the  office  of  the  lowest  servants.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  guests  were  very  distinguished  men,  the  master  of  the 
family  performed  this  office.  Gen.  xviii.  4;  Luke,  vii.  44.  The 
poor  sometimes  went  barefoot ;  the  more  rich  and  honoured 
never,  except  in  case  of  mourning,  2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Jer.  ii.  25. 
In  contracts  the  seller  gave  his  sandals  to  the  buyer  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  bargain.  Hence,  '^  a  man  without  sandals !'  became 
proverbial  expressions,  implying  the  reproach  of  prodigality, 
Deut.  XXV.  9 ;  Ruth,  iv.  7* 

f  124.  The  Beard  Ji^T. 

The  beard  was  considered  a  great  ornament  among  the  He- 
brews, as  it  is  to  this  day  among  other  oriental  nations.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  touch  it  except  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  it.  To 
have  the  beard  plucked,  shaved,  or  injured,  was  considered  a 
great  disgrace,  1  Chron.  xix.  3 — 5 ;  2  Sam.  x.  4—10.  Hence 
the  beard  was  used  figuratively  for  the  distinguished  men  of  any 
nation,  and  the  shaving  of  the  beard  was  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  servitude.  Is.  vii.  20.  The  beard  was  preserved  in 
dififerent  ways  by  difl^erent  people,  2  Sam.  xix.  24.  The  He- 
brews alone  were  forbidden  to  shave  the  beard,  i.  e.,  as  the 
phrase  is  to  be  interpreted,  to  round  the  corners  of  the  beard 
where  it  joins  the  hair  of  the  head,  Lev.  xix.  27 ;  because  the 
Arabian  tribes,  by  shaving  off,  or  rather  rounding  the  beard. 
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where  it  is  connected  with  the  hair  of  the  head,  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  certain  deity,  who  held  the  place  among  them,  that 
Bacchus  did  among  the  Oreeks,  Herod,  iii.  8 ;  Jer.  ix.  26  ;  xxv. 
23;  xlix.32.  To  pull  out  or  cut  off  the  beard  was  an  indication 
of  great  grief,  and  mourning ;  every  ornament  whatever  at  such 
a  time  being  laid  aside.  This,  however,  must  be  done  by  the 
person  himself.  If  a  stranger  should  undertake  to  pull  out  his 
beard,  it  would  be  the  greatest  insult. 

§.  125.  Of  the  Hair,  ^Viff. 

Anciently  the  Egyptians,  and  some  of  the  Arabians,  were  in 
the  habit  of  shaving  their  beards :  the  Hebrews  and  other  na- 
tions suffered  them  to  grow.  Occasionally,  however,  they  used 
the  razor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nazarites,  to  whom  shaving 
was  absolutely  interdicted.  Numb.  vi.  5 ;  Judg.  xiii.  7 ;  xvi.  17; 
1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26 ;  Is.  vii.  20 ;  Ezek.  v.  1.  Baldness 
was  a  source  of  contempt,  2  Kings,  ii.  23;  a  heavy  head  of  hair 
was  esteemed  a  great  ornament,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26 ;  Cant.  v.  11 ; 
the  hair  was  combed  and  set  in  order.  Is.  iii.  24,  and  anointed, 
especially  on  fiestivals,  Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  10;  cxxxiii.  2;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2  ;  Ruth,  iii.  3 ;  Prov.  xxi.  1 7.  The  ointment  used  was  the 
precious  oil  of  olives,  mixed  with  spices,  particularly  spikenard, 
which  was  brought  from  India,  yet  often  adulterated.  The 
spikenard  mentioned  Mark,  xiv.  3,  y^^pBo^  xirrtKvj,  seems  to  have 
been  pure.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  people  of  the  east,  is 
commonly  black,  rarely  red,  which  was  esteemed  a  favourite  co- 
lour. Females,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
Luke,  vii.  38;  1  Cor.  xi.  6 — 12,  and  braided  it.  Numb.  v.  18; 
Judith,  X.  3 ;  1  Peter,  iii.  3 ;  which  is  clear  also  from  the  Tal- 
mud. They  ornamented  their  hair  with  gems  and  gold,  2  Kings, 
ix.  30. 

§.  126.  Coverings  for  the  Head. 

At  first  the  hair  was  the  only  covering  of  the  head.  To  pre- 
vent its  being  dishevelled  by  the  wind,  it  was  at  length  bound 
by  a  fillet,  as  is  now  customary  among  the  servants  in  the  east, 
and  as  may  be  seen  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Subsequently  a 
piece  of  cloth  was  worn  upon  the  head,  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  turbans  of  different  forms.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  turbans  among  the  ancients;  the  one  mentioned  in 
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Esther,  viii.  15,  of  fine  linen,  purple  in  colour,  and  enriched 
with  gold ;  the  other  resembled  a  triangle  in  form,  being  pointed 
at  the  top,  though  not  always  made  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is 
denominated  in  Dan.  iii.  21 ,  wb^'pS ,  and  in  the  Greek,  x^ppoin^ 
and  KvpPaaria.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  was 
rolled  round  the  head  above  the  turban,  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  7- 
§.  3,  and  7;  but  of  this  article  of  head-dress  there  is  no  express 
mention  made  in  Scripture.  Probably  it  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period,  certainly  after  the  captivity.  The  Hebrew  word  ^'*?  J 
was  applied  to  the  turbans  in  common  use  worn  by  both  sexes; 
the  word  ^^^^4  to  the  turbans  or  mitres  of  priests,  which  were 
of  greater  height,  Exod.  xxviii.  40 ;  xxix.  9 ;  xxxix.  28.  The 
mitre  of  the  high  priest,  called  HpS^t;,  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  priests  by  a  plate  of  gold  bound  in  front  of  it.  The 
mitres  worn  by  princes  and  illustrious  men,  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  priests  and  the  high  priests,  Exod.  xxviii.  4,  37; 
xxix.  6 ;  xxxix.  31 ;  Lev.  viii.  9  ;  xvi.  4.  In  the  progress  of 
time,  new  and  more  elegant  head-dresses,  called  *^^,  were  in- 
troduced, and  were  common  to  both  sexes.  The  phrase  ^^^9$ 
rnh}9W  and  the  word  nS^^S}^  mean  a  head-dress  or  turban  of 
much  splendour ;  the  words  ^3  and  ^^5,  mean  a  diadem,  and 
not  a  mitre.  Both  men  and  women,  as  is  now  common  in  the 
east,  remained  with  their  heads  covered  both  at  prayers  and  in 
the  temple. 

§.  127.  Of  thb  Veil. 

The  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  men  and  the  women 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  fineness  of  the  materials,  and  the  length 
of  the  garment.  The  dress  of  the  hair,  in  the  two  sexes,  was 
different,  as  before  observed ;  and  another  mark  of  distinction 
was,  that  the  women  wore  a  veil.  This  distinction  of  dress, 
small  as  it  was,  was  the  ground  of  the  command,  prohibiting  the 
assumption  by  one  sex  of  the  dress,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  other.  Dent.  xxii.  5.  All  females,  except  servants  and  others 
in  a  low  condition  in  b'fe,  wore  the  veil ;  nor  did  they  ever  lay 
it  aside,  except  in  the  presence  of  servants,  and  those  relations 
with  whom  nuptials  were  interdicted.  Lev.  xviii. ;  comp.  Koran, 
xxiv.  34 ;  xxxiii.  54.  This  custom  in  regard  to  the  veil  still 
prevails  in  the  east.  When  journeying,  the  ladies  threw  the 
veil  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  but  if  they  saw  a  man 
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approaching  they  restored  it  to  its  original  position.  Gen,  xxiv.  65. 
When  at  home  they  did  not  speak  with  a  guest  without  being 
reiled,  and  in  the  presence  of  female  servants.  They  nerer 
entered  the  guest's  chamber,  but  standing  at  the  door,  made  known 
to  the  servant  what  they  wanted,  2  Kings,  iv.  13.  This  is  ob- 
served to  be  the  case  in  Homer.  Prostitutes  were  always 
unveiled.  Tamar,  who  was  one  of  that  class,  assumed  a  veil 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  herself  from  her  fiither-in- 
law,  Jndah.  The  position,  which  some  maintain  from  Qea.  xx. 
16 ;  viz.  that  virgins  did  not  wear  the  veil,  is  not  dear  from  that 
passage,  and  it  is  the  less  so,  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, that  the  custom  of  modem  orientals  is  an  evidence  that 
they  did.  In  Asia  there  are  various  kinds  of  veils  in  use,  which 
correspond  with  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

I.  *^T^  It  somewhat  resembled  the  hood  of  the  French 
country  women,  covering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  extending  down 
behind  the  back.  Cant.  v.  7 ;  Isaiah,  iii.  23^ 

II.  n^¥.  This  covered  the  breast,  neck,  and  chin  to  the 
nose.  Cant,  iv,  1,  3 ;  vi.  7 ;  Isaiah,  xlvii.  2, 

III.  ^^^1*  It  hung  down  from  the  eyes  over  the  face, 
f  called  in  the  English  version  muffiers^  Isaiah,  iii.  19. 

IV.  The  fourth  kind  of  veil  received  different  names,  viz. 
natS^Q  for  the  fashion  of  the  winter,  and  nnSipZD  for  that  of  the 
summer.  It  covered  the  whole  body  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  Isaiah,  iii.  22;  Ruth,  iii.  15;  Gen.  xxxviii.  14. 

V.  ^^?^ ,  or  the  double  veil,  so  called  because  it  served  the 
purpose  of  two  other  veils,  covering  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
falling  down  both  behind  and  before.  It  was  so  large,  that  in 
many  countries  the  matrons  who  wore  it  dispensed  with  any 
other. 

VI.  D^P^Illtf ,  of  a  thin  gauxe-like  texture,  [denominated  in 
the  English  version  a  caul^  which  was  used  as  a  veil,  comp.  the 
corresponding  Arabic.  The  phrase,  D^3^y.  niDS  ,  Gen.  xx.  16. 
probably  does  not  mean  a  veil ;  perhaps  the  reading,  as  Michaelis 
conjectures,  should  be  Q^S'*^.  Pf^^^ ;  that  is,  the  fine  or  punish- 
ment of  the  eyes,  viz.  of  Abimelech.  What  kind  of  veil  that 
was  which  is  called  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  iiwala 
M  T^f  x^P^^f*  ^  '^^  known,  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
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§  128.  Staff,  Seal,  and  Rings. 

The  Hebrews  bore  a  staff,  n^O ,  7j50  ,  etc. ;  not  only  the 
traveller,  as  a  help  on  his  journey,  but  others  also,  who,  like  the 
Babylonians,  must  have  carried  one  merely  for  ornament,  Exod. 
xii.  11  ;  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25.  The  Hebrews  wore  also,  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  Babylonians,  a  seal  or  signet,  £3/1*^11 ,  which  was 
gnspended  from  the  neck  over  the  breast.  Gen.  xxxviii.  18; 
Cant.  viii.  6 ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Sometimes  merely  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  sometimes  an  additional  sentence  was  engraved  upon 
the  signet.  If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first  fastened 
with  some  ligament,  over  which  was  placed  some  day  or  wax  for 
receiving  an  impression  from  the  seal  or  signet.  Frequently  a 
ring,  with  sbme  inscription  upon  it,  was  used  as  a  seal,  by  a  de- 
livery or  transfer  of  which,  from  a  monarch,  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingdom  were  created.  Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  12  ;  viii. 
2;  Jer.  xxii.  24  ;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17-  Bings,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  seals, 
were  called  iH'^PBl^  ^  which  is  derived  from  a  verb,  signifying  to 
imprint,  and  also  to  seal  ;  they  were  worn  commonly  as  an  orna- 
ment on  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  Exod.  xxxv.  22 ;  Luke,  xv. 
22 ;  James,  ii.  2. 

§.  129.  Laoiss'  Rings  and  Pendants,  HIP^^  ^  ^'^W?  • 

The  ladies  wore  a  number  of  rings  upon  their  fingers,  also 
pendants  in  the  ear  and  nose.  Gen.  xxiv,  22  ;  Exod.  xxxii.  2,  3 ; 
xxxv.  22 ;  Isaiah,  iii.  21 ;  Ezek,  xvi.  12.  The  rings  were 
made  of  silver,  gold,  or  other  metal,  according  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  wearer ;  the  pendants  sometimes  consisted  of 
pearls  which  were  suspended  by  a  thread.  When  they  were  of 
gold,  they  were  denominated  ^^^9  ;  when  of  precious  stones, 
niQ^lD? ,  Numb.  xxxi.  50 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12.  Ear-pendants  may  be 
seen  sculptured  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  for  they  were  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  women  among  other  nations.  This  was  not 
often  the  case  among  the  Hebrews,  Pb'ny  ii.  50 ;  Judg.  viii.  24. 
The  women  wore  rings  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  materials  round 
the  ancles,  Hebrew  O^Q?^  .  The  rings  of  the  two  ancles  were 
sometimes  connected  with  each  other  by  a  chain,  called  Hll^^ ; 
probably  the  chain  was  comprehended  also  under  the  name  above 
given  for  the  rings,  Isaiah,  iii.  18. 
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§.  130.  NbcklaceSj  Bracelets^  etc. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  in  the  east  was  always  expensive^  Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  30,  53;  Numb.  xxxi.  50;  Isaiah,  iii.  16 — 24;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10 ;  et  seq.  They  wear  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly,  not 
only  rings  and  pendants^  but  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.  These 
ornaments  were  sometimes  worn  by  distinguished  men,  as  a  pre** 
sent  from  the  monarch,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Persepolitan 
figures.  Gen.  xli.  42 ;  Prov.  iii.j3,  22 ;  vi.  21 ;  Cant.  i.  1 1  ;  Dan. 
▼.  7«  Necklaces  and  bracelets  were  made  of  silver  or  gold;  some- 
times of  jewels,  or  coral,  Q^^.^^^.,  Numb.  xxxi.  50 ;  £xod.  xxxv. 
22.  Three  necklaces  were  commonly  worn;  one  reaching  lower  than 
the  other.  From  the  one  that  was  suspended  to  the  waists  there 
was  hung  a  bottle  of  perfume,  filled  with  amber  and  musk,  called 
in  Isaiah,  iii.  20 ;  ^9.9.  ^^.^  .  Half-moons  also  of  silver  and 
gold  were  suspended  in  this  manner,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
word  Q^9'~)nQ7 .  With  these  the  Arabians  ornamented  the  necks 
of  their  camels,  Isaiah,  iii.  18 ;  Judg.  viii.  21,  26. 

§.  131.  Amulets,  n^D^ID  . 

The  orientals  from  the  earliest  ages  have  believed  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars,  in  incantations,  and  other  magic  arts.  To 
defend  themselves  against  them,  they  wore  amulets,  which  con- 
sisted of  precious  stones,  gems,  gold,  and  sometimes  of  pieces  of 
parchment,  on  which  was  written  some  inscription.  The  small 
gold  images  of  serpents,  0*^07117 ,  which  the  Hebrew  women 
carried  in  their  hands  were  amulets,  which  were  considered  as 
ornamental,  as  well  as  preventives  of  magical  influence,  Isaiah, 
iii.  20;  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16;  Deut.  vi.  8 ;  xi.  18. 

§,  132.  Mirrors,  n^-ja ,  ^fcO . 

Mirrors  were  made  of  molten  brass  polished ;  hence  they  were 
called  D^sVb.a  or  shining.  In  Job,  xxxvii.  18;  the  heavens  are 
compared  to  a  molten  mirror.  The  ladies  carried  their  mirrors 
in  their  hands.  Their  chambers  were  not  ornamented  ^with 
them ;  but  the  chamber  doors,  in  later  times  were  made  of  a 
polished  stone,  in  which  objects  might  be  obscurely  seen,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12, 
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§.133.  PaR8E  AND  Napkin. 

A  man's  girdle  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  purse.  The 
purse  of  a  lady,  which  was  suspended  from  her  girdle,  was  made 
of  solid  metal,  sometimes  of  pure  gold,  and  fashioned  like  a  cone 
Mrith  a  border  of  rich  cloth  at  the  top ;  these  purses  were  called 
in  Hebrew  ^^P^in ,  Isaiah,  iii.  22;  2  Kings,  v.  23.  Both  sexes 
had  napkins  attached  to  their  girdle,  or  wore  them  upon  the  hand  or 
left  arm  :  those  of  the  rich  and  powerful  were  valuable,  and  oma^ 
mented  with  embroidery.  They  were  frequently  employed  as 
pockets,  and  were  wrapped  round  the  heads  of  those  who  had  de- 
parted from  life,  Luke  xix.  20 ;  John,  xi.  44.  The  apron,  so 
called  in  Acts,  xix.  12;  was  a  napkin  placed  round  the  neck, 
and  used  as  a  sudarium, 

§.  134.  Painting  and  Branding,  or  Sealing. 

Various  kinds  of  painting  have  been  practised  by  all  nations 
in  all  ages.  It  is  our  object,  however,  at  the  present  time,  to 
speak  only  of  that  mode  of  painting,  which  in  the  Bible  is  de- 
nominated ^Q .  The  principal  material  used  in  giving  a  dark 
tint  to  the  eyebrows,  is  a  sort  of  black  lead,  which  is  used 
throughout  all  the  east  as  far  as  India.  It  is  applied  to  the  eye- 
brows by  a  silver  instrument,  and  so  painted  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  very  long,  which  is  deemed  a  great  orna- 
ment, 2  Kings,  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40.  Tlie 
point,  which  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  plant  alkanet,  and 
which  is  used  by  oriental  matrons  to  communicate  a  yeUow  colour 
to  the  arms  and  feet,  and  a  tint  of  redness  to  the  nails,  though 
very  ancient,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  a  mere  allusion  to 
it  occurs  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  under  the  word  Q^?? .  The  red  paint  in 
use  among  the  Roman  matrons,  which  was  spread  upon  the  idols 
on  festival  days,  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  xiii.  14. 
A  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  east  anciently,  and  which  is 
ccMinected  with  this  subject,  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  region 
even  to  the  present  day;  viz.  that  whoever  visited  a  temple 
should  either  devote  himself  to  some  god,  or  brand  the  image  of 
the  temple  or  the  name  of  the  god  on  his  right  arm.  This  cus- 
tom, as  far  as  concerned  the  Hebrews,  was  interdicted  in  Lev. 
xix.  28 ;  but  the  words  '  branding,'  '  marking,'  and  '  sealing,' 
ft^quently  occur  tvith  a  figurative  signification.  Gal.   vi.    17; 
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Ephes.  i.  13;  Rev.  ▼ii.4,  8;  ziii.  17*  18;  xiv.  1 — 5 ;  Ezek.  ix. 
2—11, 

§.  135.  Dress  at  Festivals  and  on  Occasions  op 

Mourning. 

The  festival  dress  was  very  splendid ;  it  was  white,  and  as 
often  as  the  festival  returned,  was  newly  washed  and  perfumed 
with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  aloes.  Gen.  xxvii.  27 ;  Psalms,  xlv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  11.  It  was  worn  on  the  festivals  of  the  family,  of  the 
state,  and  of  religion ;  but  when  the  festival  was  ended  it  was 
laid  aside.  The  splendid  garments  of  festivals  were  denominated 
in  Hebrew  TlhrjF]  nft^?,  ttJ?.}?  ''Tlin,  etc.  Vast  expense  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  both  as  respected  their  quality  and  number, 
2  Kings,  V.  5;  Matt.  x.  10;  James,  v.  2.  The  mourning 
dress,  Hebrew  PV,  or  ttzckcloth,  is  well  known.  It  was  in  truth 
a  sack,  which  was  thrown  over  the  person,  and  extended  down 
to  the  knees ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  holes  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  the  arms.  The  materials  were  a  coarse  dark  doth  of 
goat  8  hair.  Job,  xvi.  15 ;  Jonah,  iii.  5. 

Note. — In  the  book  of  Leviticus,  xiii.  47-*^9,  the  leprosy  of 
garments  is  fully  spoken  of.  The  marks  or  indications  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  this  leprosy  are  also  stated  with  some 
particularity  in  the  verses  referred  to.  What  this  plague,  as  it  is 
termed,  was,  it  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy,  since  the  con- 
jectures, which  the  learned  have  hasarded  in  regard  to  it,  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  Without  doubt  the  Hebrews  had  observed 
certain  destructive  effects  wrought  upon  clothing,  whether  made 
of  wool,  cotton,  or  leather ;  and  not  understanding  their  origin 
or  their  nature,  they  chose  to  call  them  from  certain  resemblances, 
as  much  apparent  as  real,  the  corroding  plague  or  leprosy, 
nnnpa  ny-l^.  The  most  probable  conjecture  with  r^ardto 
these  effects  is,  that  they  were  merely  the  depredations  of  certain 
small  insects,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Hebrews,  without 
doubt,  considered  the  clothes*  leprosy,  as  they  termed  it,  conta^ 
gious ;  and  consequently  a  serious  and  fearful  evil.  This  opinion 
was  the  ground  of  the  rigid  laws  which  are  laid  down  in  respect 
to  it  in  Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CONCERNING  FOOD  AND  FEASTS. 

§.  136.  Of  Food  in  General. 

At  first  inea  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  trees,  herbs,  roots,  seeds, 
and  whatever  they  could  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
might  conduce  to  the  support  of  life  ;  all  which  was  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  the  word  ^^,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word. 
Gen.  i.  29 ;  ii.  16.  Afterwards  a  method  was  invented  to  bruise 
grain,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mass ;  to  ferment  it,  bake  it,  and  thus 
to  make  bread,  which  is  also  expressed  by  ^H/y  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word.  Still  later,  water,  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  were 
mingled  with  the  meal,  and  bread  was  made  of  a  richer  andjmore 
valuable  kind.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  art 
of  preparing  bread  was  carried  to  some  degree  of  perfection.  Be- 
fore the  deluge,  the  flesh  of  animals  was  used  as  food,^as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean. 
Gen.  vii.  2,8.  After  the  deluge,  animals  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  being  slain  for  food,  Gen.  ix.  3.  But  flesh  is  not  so  palatable 
and  nutritious  in  warm  climates  as  in  others ;  therefore  fruits, 
bread,  olives,  and  milk,  are  the  customary  food. 

§.  137.  Preparation Jop  Food  by  Fire. 

Originally  food  of  every  kind  was  eaten  without  being  cooked, 
either  because  fire  had  not  been  discovered  by  man,  or  that  its 
utility  in  dressing  food  was  unknown.  At  length  fire  and  its 
uses  were  discovered.  The  first  method  of  obtaining  fire  was, 
to  elicit  sparks  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  flint,  or  by  the  fric- 
tion of  pieces  of  wood.  This  method  of  obtaining  fire  was  very 
ancient,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  H^f?, 
Isaiah,  1.  11. 

§.  138.  Of  MiLtis. 

Corn  was  eaten  at  first  without  any  preparation ;  the  custom 
of  thus  eating  it  had  not  gone  into  total  desuetude  in  the  time  of 
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Christy  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Levit.  ii.  12  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  25.  After  the 
uses  of  fire  were  known^  corn  was  parched.  Parching  it  became 
so  common,  that  the  words  "^TiJ,  "^^^fj*  and  M^?|J,  which  pro- 
perly mean  parched,  mean  also  corn  or  meal,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28; 
Lev.  ii.  12, 14  ;  Ruth,  ii.  14.  Some,  who  found  a  difficulty  in 
mastication,  broke  to  pieces  the  kernels  of  com  with  stones  or 
pieces  of  wood ;  this  suggested  the  idea  of  mortars,  and  eventually 
of  mills.  The  mortar,  '^?'^"TP ,  t&in?? ,  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Moses  for  bruising  corn,  also  the  mill,  pnip ,  Numb.  xi.  8.  Fine 
meal,  i.  e.  corn  or  grain  ground  or  beaten  fine,  is  spoken  of  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  hence  mills  and 
mortars  must  have  been  previously  known.  The  mill  common 
among  the  Hebrews,  differed  little  from  that  which  is  used  at 
this  day  in  Egypt  and  the  east.  It  consisted  of  two  circular 
stones,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  thick.  The  lower 
one  was  called  ^W.HW  and  H^Q  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  There  was  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  centre,  and  it  was  fixed  in  the  floor.  The 
upper  one  was  called  ^9?>  Judg.  ix.  53.  It  was  moveable,  and 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  precisely  to  the  other  stone  it  was  slightly 
hollowed.  In  the  midle  of  it  was  a  hole,  through  which  the 
corn  to  be  ground  was  admitted.  The  upper  stone  had  a  handle 
attached  to  it,  by  which  it  was  moved  upon  the  lower,  and  the 
com  and  grain  were  in  this  way  broken.  There  were  sieves 
attached  to  the  mill,  which  separated  the  flour  firom  the  bran ; 
the  bran  was  put  into  the  mill  again  and  re-ground.  The  sieves 
were  made  of  reeds  ;  those  made  of  horse-hair  were  a  later  in- 
vention ;  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Pliny. 

§.  139.  Grinding. 

As  there  were  neither  public  mills  nor  bakers,  except  the 
king's,  Gen.  xl.  2  ;  Hos.  vii.  4 — 8 ;  each  family  possessed  a  mill ; 
hence  it  was  made  an  infringement  of  the  law,  for  a  person  to 
take  another's  mill  or  millstone,  as  a  pledge,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  At 
first  barley  alone  was  ground ;  afterwards  wheat  was  generally 
used,  and  the  use  of  barley  was  confined  to  the  poor,  although  the 
barley  of  the  warm  climate  of  the  east  was  preferable  to  ours. 
On  the  second  day,  in  warm  climates,  bread  becomes  dry  and  in- 
sipid :  hence  the  necessity  of  baking  every  day,  and  hence  also 
the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  about  evening.  The  sound  of  the 
millstones  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Jer.  xxv.  10.     The  mill 
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was  oommonly  turned  by  twoperscms,  the  lowest  maid-serrants. 
They  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took  hold  of  the  mill  handle 
and  impelled  it  half  way  round ;  the  other  then  seized  it  and 
completed  its  revolution,  Exod.  xi.  5 ;  Job.  xxxi.  10, 11 ;  Isaiah, 
xlvii.  2;  Matt.  xxiv.  41.  The  labour  was  severe  and  menial; 
frequently  enemies^  taken  in  war,  were  condemned  to  perform  It, 
Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  Lam.  v.  13. 

§.  140.  Baking  Brbad  in  an  Oven. 

The  business  of  baking  was  performed  anciently  by  women^ 
however  high  their  stations.  Gen.  xviii.  6;  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  2 
Sam.  xiii.  6,  8;  Jer.  vii.  18, 19.  When  luxury  afterwards  pre- 
vailed among  them,  the  matrons  and  their  daughters  gave  it  up 
to  their  female  servants,  1  Sam.  viii.  13.  These  servants  were 
so  numerous  in  the  palace  of  David,  that  a  portion  of  bread  and 
other  food  was  distributed  to  them,  the  same  as  to  a  large  multitude 
of  men,  2  Sam.  vi.  19.  In  Egypt  there  were  king's  bakers  at  a 
very  early  period ;  their  appearance  in  Palestine  was  much  later; 
Hos.  vii.  4—7;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21. 

Kneading  troughs  were  wooden  trays,  in  which  the  flour,  being 
mingled  with  water,  was  formed  into  a  solid  mass,  and  after  re- 
maining a  little  time,  was  kneaded,  some  leaven  being  added  to 
it,  Exod.  xii.  34 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17*  In  case  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  the  bread  very  hastily,  the  leaven  was  left  out.  Gen. 
xviii.  6*;  xix.  3;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Kings,  xvii.  12;  Exod.  xii. 
15,  34 ;  xiii.  3,  7 ;  Le^*  ii*  H  ;  Deut.  xvi.  3;  Amos,  iv.  5.  The 
cakes  when  made  were  round,  DH^  nil?? ,  Judg.  viii.  6,  and 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  unleavened  cakes  were  very 
thin  ;  the  leavened  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger.  The 
bread  was  not  cut  with  a  knife  but  broken,  Hebrew  ^1^,  Isaiah, 
Iviii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  19;  xv.  36:  xxvi.  26.  Of  ovens 
or  places  for  baking  there  were  four  kinds  : 

I.  The  mere  sand,  heated  by  a  fire,  which  ^vas  subsequently 
removed.  The  raw  cakes  were  placed  upon  it ;  in  a  little  while 
they  were  turned,  and  afterwards,  to  complete  the  process,  were 
covered  with  warm  ashes  and  cinders.  Unless  they  were  turned, 
they  were  not  thoroughly  baked.  This  explains  Hos.  vii.  8. 
The  cakes,  called  in  Hebrew  ^*^?,,  were  prepared  in  this  way. 
Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  xix.  3 ;  1  Kings,  xix.  6. 

II.  Thejsecond  sort  of  oven  was  an  excavation  in  the  earth. 
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two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter^  of  different  depths,  from  five  to 
six  feet>  as  we  may  suppose  from  those  which  still  exist  in  Persia. 
This  sort  of  oven  occurs  under  the  word  D^.1^3. ,  and  in  Lev.  xi. 
35,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  word  ^^ .  The  bottom 
was  paved  with  stones ;  when  the  oven  was  sufficiently  warmed, 
the  fire  was  taken  away,  the  cakes  were  placed  upon  the  warm 
stones,  and  the  mouth  of  the  oven  was  shut. 

III.  A  moveable  oven,  called  ^^^,  which  was  constructed  of 
brick,  and  covered  within  and  without  with  clay.  A  fire  was 
kindled  within  it,  and  the  dough  was  placed  upon  the  side,  where 
it  was  baked.  This  bread,  or  cake,  was  called  "^^^Fi  HQMD^ 
Lev.  ii.  4. 

IV.  A  plate  of  iron,  placed  upon  three  stones ;  the  fire  was 
kindled  beneath  it,  and  the  raw  cakes  placed  on  the  upper  sur- 
fiBu^e.  The  cake  baked  in  this  way  is  perhaps  the  ^^HQ ,  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  ii.  5 ;  vi.  14.  Not  only  leavened  and  unleavened 
cakes  were  baked  in  these  ovens ;  but  other  kinds  also,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

§.  141.  On  thb  diffbbbnt  kinds  op  Food. 

Cooking,  ^^A,  was  performed  by  the  matron  of  the  family, 
unless  when  intent  on  the  adorning  of  her  person  she  thought 
proper  to  commit  it  to  a  female  servant.  V^etables,  lentils  es- 
pecially, which  are  greatly  esteemed  even  to  this  day  among  the 
orientals,  were  the  principal  food,  Oen.  xxv.  30,  34 ;  cakes 
mixed  with  honey,  were  also  frequently  used,  £zek.  xvi.  13. 
Flesh  was  only  served  up  at  festivals,  except  when  a  stranger 
was  present.  Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Deut.  xv.  20 ;  Luke,  xv.  23.  The 
orientals  at  the  present  day  use  fiesh  sparingly;  long  absti- 
nence from  it,  however,  produces  a  great  desire  for  it.  Numb, 
xi.  4,  12.  As  luxury  increased,  the  flesh  of  animals  began 
to  be  more  used  for  food ;  venison  and  the  meat  of  'the  "  fatted 
calf,**  and  of  fatted  oxen^  were  peculiarly  esteemed.  Gen.  xviii. 
7;  xli.  2;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  xxviii.  24;  2  Sam.  vi.  13.  The 
flesh  of  the  sheep  and  goat  kind,  particularly  of  lambs  and 
kids,  was  esteemed  the  choicest  dish  of  any,  and  therefore,  it 
was  much  used  in  sacrifices.  In  the  most  ancient  ages  the 
animal  was  slain  by  the  master  of  the  family  himself,  although 
he  were  a  prince.  The  cooking  also  was  done  by  his  wife, 
even  were  she  a  princess,  Qen,  xviii-  2—^;   Judges,  vi.  19. 
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The  process  of  cooking  seems  to  have  been  very  expeditiously 
performed^  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  4,  9,  10.  All  tjie  flesh  of  the  slain  ani- 
mal, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  a  warm  climate  un- 
corrupted,  was  commonly  cooked  at  once.  This  is  the  custom  at 
the  present  day,  although  the  art  of  drying  and  preserving  it  by  the 
sun  is  known  among  the  nomades.  The  flesh  when  cooked,  was 
divided  into  small  pieces,  and  a  sauce  was  prepared  for  it  of  broth 
and  vegetables,  in  Hebrew  P"3^.  Judg,  vi.  19^  20 ;  Isaiah,  Ixv.  4. 

§.  142.  Op  Roasting,  nb:^,  njH. 

Roasting  was  the  earliest  mode  of  preparing  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ;  it  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  chance,  as  al- 
ready observed,  and  in  time  it  became  a  favourite  method  of  cook- 
ing.    The  nomades  of  the  present  day,  following  a  very  ancient 
custom,  divide  the  flesh  into  small  pieces,  salt  it,  and  fix  it  upon 
a  wooden  spit.     They  place  one  part  of  it  to  the  fire,  and  when 
this  is  roasted  they  turn  it.     Fowls  are  roasted  whole  on  a  spit, 
which  revolves  on  two  or  more  hooked  sticks,  placed  in  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.     When  sheep  and  lambs  are  to  be  roasted 
whole,  they  thrust  a  sharp  stick  through  the  animal  from  the 
tail  to  the  head ;  another  transversely  through  the  forefeet,  and 
roast  it  in  the  oven  described  in  §.  140.  No.  II.     In  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  locusts  are  frequently  roasted  for  the  use  oi  the 
common  people.    Their  wings  and  feet  are  taken  oflT,  and  their 
intestines  extracted;  they  are  salted,  fixed  upon  a  sharp  piece 
of  wood,  placed  over  the  fire,  and  at  length  eaten.     They  are 
likewise  prepared  by  boiling  them.  In  summer  they  are  dried,  and 
ground,  and  bread  is  made  of  them.     Sometimes  they  are  salted 
and  preserved  in  bottles,  and  as  occasion  requires,  are  cut  into 
pieces  and  eaten.  Lev.  xi.  22;  Matt.  iii.  4.     Some  species  of 
locusts  are  esteemed  noxious,  and  are,  therefore,  reckoned  among 
the  unclean  animals.     The  Hebrew  word  D^l?^*  ^rendered  in 
the  English  version  quails.  Numb.  xi.  31,  32,^  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  name  for  any  species  of  locusts,  for  '^V  is  to  this 
day  in  the  east  the  name  of  a  migratory  bird  of  the  quail  kind. 
They  come  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and,  being  weary,  de- 
scend in  great  numbers  on  Arabia  Petrea,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
by  the  hands,  Diod.  Sic.  i.  61  ;  Niebuhr  s  Travels,  Part  i.  p.  176. 
The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  less  esteemed  on  account  of  their  living 
chiefly  upon  grasshoppers. 
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Note.  The  use  of  salt  is  very  ancient,  see  Numb,  xviii.  19, 
compared  with  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  Among  the  orientals,  salt  is  the 
symbol  of  inviolable  friendship ;  a  covenant  of  salt,  accordingly, 
means  an  everlasting  or  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  used  figura- 
tively for  wisdom,  and  for  preservation,  Mark,  ix.  49,  50 ;  Colos. 
iv.  6 ;  and  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour,  on  the  contrary,  for  folly. 
Matt.  V.  13. 

§.  143.  Interdicted  Food. 

Several  sorts  of  food  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Hebrews ;  some  animals  were  unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  such,  for  instance,  as  were  actually  unpalatable  and  noxious, 
or  were  considered  to  be  so ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar, 
certain  parts  of  which  it  was  consequently  not  lawful  to  eat. 
The  object  of  interdicting  so  many  sorts  of  food  was  to  prevent 
the  Hebrews  from  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  or  frequenting  their 
idolatrous  feasts,  by  means  of  which  they  might  have  been  se- 
duced to  practise  idolatry.    The  following  were  deemed  unclean : 

I.  Quadrupeds,  which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven 
feet. 

II.  Serpents,  and  creeping  insects  ;  also  certain  insects,  which 
sometimes  fly  and  sometimes  walk  or  creep  upon  their  feet. 

III.  Certain  species  of  birds,  some  of  Mrhich  are  now  un- 
known. 

IV.  Fishes  without  scales  ;  also  those  without  fins. 

V.  All  food  and  all  liquids  standing  in  a  vessel,  and  all  seed 
soaked  in  water,  into  which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean  insect 
had  fallen.  Water  in  cisterns,  wells,  and  fountains,  could  not  be 
contaminated  in  this  way.  Lev.  xi.  1 — 38. 

.  VI.  All  food  and  liquids  in  an  uncovered  vessel,  which  stood 
in  the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man.  Numb.  xix.  15. 

VII.  Every  thing  consecrated  to  idols  or  gods,  Exod.  xxxiv. 
15.  It  was  this-  prohibition  which  in  the  primitive  church  oc- 
casioned certain  dissensions,  which  Paul  frequently  comments 
upon,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10. 

VIII.  The  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  of  its  mother,  Exod.  xxiii. 
19  ;  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21.  The  reason  of  this  law  is  some- 
what obscure.  Whether  there  was  any  superstition  attached  to 
the  subject,  or  whether  it  was  meant  as  a  lesson  on  humanity  to 
animals,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  indirect  ^com- 
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mendation  of  oil  in  preference  to  butter  and  milk,  is  not  clear. 
The  consecrated  animal  subfitances  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
eat>  were : 

I.  Blood,  Ler.  iii.  17;  vii.  26,  27;  xvii.  10—14;  xix.  26; 
Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  25  ;  xv.  23. 

II.  An  animal  which  died  of  disease,  or  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts,  because,  in  such  cases  the  blood  remained  in 
the  body,  Exod.  xxii.'31 ;  Deut/xiv.  21. 

III.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys  and  the  fat  upon  them,  Exod.  xxix.  13,  22 ;  Lev.  iii. 
4,  10,  15  ;  iv.  9 ;  ix.  10, 19;  also  the  fat  tail  of  a  certain  class 
of  sheep,  in  Heb.  ^H^H ,  Exod.  xxix.  22 ;  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  vii.  3 ; 
viii.  26 ;  ix.  19 ;  all  of  which  was  set  apart  for  the  altar.  The 
Hebrews  abstained  also  from  the  haunches  of  animals  ;  the  later 
Jews  extended  this  abstinence  to  the  whole  hind  quarter.  The 
custom  originated  from  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xxxii.  25,  32. 

§.144.  Beverage. 

The  Mohammedans  generally  drink  water ;  the  rich  and  noble 
drink  a  beverage  called  sherbet,  which  was  formerly  used  only  in 
£^;ypt.  Gen.  xl.  11 ;  where  ale  or  beer,  ^i^oc*  oIm<  xfiBtyc^,  was 
also  used,  though  probably  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  orientals  frequently  drank  wine  to  such  excess  as  to  occa- 
sion ebriety,  from  which  circumstance  many  tropes  are  drawn, 
Isaiah,  v.  11,  12,  22;  xxviii.  1 — 11;  xlix.  26;  Deut.  xxxii.  42; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  65 ;  etc.  Wine,  although  very  rich  in  eastern  cli- 
mates, was  sometimes  mixed  with  spices,  especially  myrrh,  and 
this  mixture  was  named  from  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies 
mixed.  This  word,  viz.  ^^HQ  ,  means  also  a  wine  diluted  with 
water,  which  was  given  to  the  buyer  instead  of  good  wine,  and 
was  consequently  used  figuratively  for  any  kind  of  adulteration, 
Isaiah,  i.  22.  Wine  in  the  east  was  frequently  diluted  after  it 
was  bought.  There  is  a  sort  of  wine  called  ^^V ,  cU€pa,  or 
strong  drink.  It  was  made  of  dates>  and  of  various  seeds  and 
roots ;  and  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  occasion  intoxication.  It 
was  drunk,  mixed  with  water.  From  the  pure  wine  and  sikera, 
there  was  made  an  artificial  beverage,  V^n ,  which  was  taken  at 
meals  with  vegetables  and  bread,  Ruth,  ii.  14.  It  was  also  a 
common  drink.  Numb.  vi.  3;  and  was  used  by  the  Roman 
soldiers^  Matt,  xxvii.  48.    Further,  there  is  a  wine  called  by  the 
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Talmudists  vinegar,  whence  the  passage  in  Matt,  xxvit.  34,  may 
be  explained.  The  vessels  used  for  drinking  were  at  first  horns ; 
but  the  Hebrews  used  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  of  anointing.  The  other  drinking  vessels 
were  : 

I.  A  cup  of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form  resembling  a  lily, 
though  sometimes  circular  ;  it  is  used  by  travellers  to  this  day, 
and  may  be  seen  in  both  shapes  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  com  p. 
1  Kings,  vii.  26. 

II.  The  bowl,  Hebrew  y^?^  .  It  resembled  a  lily,  Exod.  xxv. 
33 ;  although  it  seems  to  have  varied  in  form,  for  it  had  many 
names,  as  D13  ,  lb?  ,  npafj  .  Those  called,  3755?  ,  ri'lWp  , 
rhWJ^ ,  had  no  cover,  and  probably  were  of  a  circular  form,  as 
the  names  seem  to  indicate.  The  bowls  of  this  kind,  which 
belonged  to  the  rich,  were,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  made  of  silver 
and  gold,  as  appears  from  Numb.  vii.  13,  et  seq,  comp.  I  Kings, 
X.  21.  The  larger  vessels,  from  which  Mrine  was  poured  out  into 
cups,  were  called  urns,  i^V^pap ,  bottles Tl^n ,  npn,  "ito,  bn3  ; 
small  bottles,  "^7? ;  and  a  bottle  of  shell,  *TS  ^  with  a  small  orifice. 

§.  145.  The  Time  and  Circumstances  of  taking  Refresh- 
ment. 

Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  east,  generally,  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  also,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  slight  dinner 
about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  of  our  time,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
fruits,  milk,  cheese,  etc.  Their  principal  meal  was  about  six  or 
seven  in  the  afternoon ;  their  feasts  always  took  place  in  the 
evening ;  for  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  in  eastern  climates  di- 
minishes the  appetite  for  food  and  suppresses  the  disposition  to 
cheerfulness,  Mark,  vi,  21  ;  Luke,  xiv.  24 ;  John,  xii.  2.  The 
hands  were  washed  before  meals,  which  from  the  mode  of  eating, 
was  necessary ;  prayers  also  were  offered,  1  Sam.  ix.  13.  The 
form  of  the  short  prayer,  which  in  the  time  of  Christ  was 
uttered  before  and  after  meals,  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Talmudists.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  our 
God,  the  king  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  this  food,  or  this 
drink,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  from  the  earth  or  the  vine,"  Matt, 
xiv.  19;  XV.  36;  xxvi.  27;  Mark,  xiv.  22;  1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  1 
Tim.  iv.  4,  5.  The  Hebrews  were  not  very  particular  about  the 
position  which   their  guests  occupied  at  table,  at  least  not  so 
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much  80  as  the  Egyptians  were  anciently,  €^n.  xliii.  32;  still 
etiquette  was  not  wholly  neglected,  1  Sam.  ix.  22.  In  the  time 
of  Christ,  the  arrogant  Pharisees,  who,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  heathen  philosophers,  wished  to  secure  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction,  sought  of  course  the  most  honourable  seat  at  the 
feasts,  Luke,  xiv.  8. 

§.  146.  Tablb,  and  Method  of  Sitting. 

The  table  in  the  east,  is  a  piece  of  round  leather,  spread  up- 
on the  floor,  upon  which  is  placed  a  sort  of  stool,  called  IQ  :t  ' 
This  supports  nothing  but  a  dish.  The  seat  was  the  floor,  over 
which  was  spread  a  mattress,  carpet,  or  cushion,  upon  which 
those  who  ate  sat  with  their  legs  crossed.  They  sat  in  a  circle 
round  the  piece  of  leather,  with  the  right  side  towards  the  table, 
so  that  one  might  be  said  to  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  another. 
Neither  knife,  fork.  nor. spoon  was  used ;  but  a  cloth  was  spread 
round  the  circular  leather,  to  prevent  the  mats  from  being  soiled, 
which  is  the  custom  in  the*east  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Persian  custom  prevailed  of  reclining  at  table. 
Three  sat  upon  one  mat  or  cushion,  which  was  large  enough  to 
hold  that  number  only  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  word  ^px^rpiKXi- 
yo<,  i.  e.  the  master  of  the  feast,  John,  ii.  8.  The  guests  reclined 
upon  the  left  side  with  their  faces  towards  the  table,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  second  approached  the  breast  of  the  first,  and  the  head 
of  the  third  approached  the  breast  of  the  second.  In  this  mode  of 
reclining  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  '^  leaning  upon 
one's  bosom,**  John,  xiii.  23.  The  middle  mat  or  cushion,  and 
the  centre  position  on  any  given  mat  was  the  most  honourable, 
and  was  the  one  coveted  by  the  Pharisees,  Luke,  xiv.  8,  10. 
Anciently  females  were  not  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the  men,  but 
dined  in  their  own  apartments,  Esth.  i.  9.  Babylon  and  Persia 
must,  however,  be  considered  as  exceptions,  for  there  the  ladies 
were  not  excluded  from  the  festivals  of  the  men,  Dan.  v.  2 ;  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  at  Babylon 
they  were  not  emarkable  for  their  decorous  behaviour  on  such 
occasions. 

§.  147.  Mode  of  Eating. 

The  fgod  was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to  the  mouth  by  the 
right  hand ;  this  custom  still  prevails  in  the  east.     Ruth,  ii.  14 ; 
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Prov.  zxvi.  15 ;  John,  xiii.  26.  Neither  knife  nor  fork  was  used. 
The  three-pronged  flesh-hook,  or  fork,  mentioned  1  Sam.  ii. 
13,  14  ;  ^^TQ  ,  belonged  to  the  cooking  apparatus,  and  not 
to  the  table,  and  was  employed  to  take  the  flesh  out  of  the 
pot.  In  ancient  times  a  separate  portion  seems  to  have  been 
assigned  to  each  guest,  and  he  was  considered  as  much  honoured 
who  received  two  or  more  portions,  1  Sam.  i.  4,  5 ;  ix.  23,  24. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  all  the  guests  sitting  or  reclining  at  the 
table  ate  from  a  common  dish.  Drink  was  handed  to  each  of 
the  guests  in  the  cups  and  bowls  already  described ;  and,  at  a 
very  ancient  period,  in  a  separate  cup  to  each.  A  cup,  there- 
fore, is  frequently  used  figuratively  for  a  man's  lot  or  destiny, 
Fs.  xi.  6 ;  Ixxv.  8 ;  Is.  11.  22 ;  Jer.  xxv.  15,  27 ;  xxxv.  5 ;  xlix, 
12;  £zek.  xxiii.  31—34;  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  The  Egyptians, 
like  the  modem  orientals,  drank  after  supper.  The  servants 
standing  by  observed  the  nod  of  their  master  and  obeyed  it; 
hence  the  phrases,  "  to  stand  before  or  to  walk  before  the  mas- 
ter," are  the  same  as  to  serve  him.  These  phrases  are  used  figu- 
ratively in  respect  to  God  also.  Gen.  v.  22,  24 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xxiv. 
40;  ISam.  ii.35. 

§.  148.  Of  Feasts. 

Success  induces  men  to  indulge  their  joyful  feelings  in  the 
company  of  their  friends  and  companions.  Hence  feasts  are 
mentioned  at  an  early  period.  Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  xxix.  22 ;  xxxi.  27, 
54;  xl.  20.  In  respect  to  the  second  tithes,  which  originated 
from  the  vow  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22,  and  which  were  set 
apart,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  feast  also,  Aloses  was  very 
particular  in  his  laws,  Deut.  xii.  4 — 18 ;  xiv.  22 — ^29 ;  xvi.  10, 
11;  xxvi,  JO,  11.  He  also  enacted,  that  at  the  festival  of  the 
second  sort  of  first  fruits,  [denominated  by  Michaelis  the  second 
first  fruits,3  servants  and  widows,  orphans  and  Levites,  should  be 
made  free  partakers,  Deut.  xvi.  11 — 14;  xii.  12 — 18.  Jesus 
alludes  to  this  festival,  which  was  designed  for  the  poor,  and 
which  received  its  reward  from  God,  in  Luke,  xiv.  13.  The 
guests  were  invited  by  the  servants,  and  were  requested  to  come 
at  a  particular  time.  Matt.  xxii.  4 ;  Luke  xiv.  7-  They  were 
anointed  with  precious  oil,  Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  xiv.  7 ;  Amos,  vi.  6 ; 
Eccles.  ix.  8;  Luke,  vii.  37>  38.  Anciently,  (and  the  same  is 
the  custom  now  in  Asia),  the  persons  invited  were  perfumed 
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before  their  departure,  especially  upon  the  beard,  as  we  may 
gather  from  Exod.  xxx.  37>  38.  We  are  not  inclined  to  conclude, 
as  some  have  done,  from  Is.  xxviii.  ] ,  and  Wisd.  ii.  7>  that  the 
Hebrews  were  sometimes  crowned  with  flowers  at  their  festivals, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  They  appeared  on  such  occasions 
in  white  robes,  Eccles.  ix.  8.  They  gratified  their  taste  by  the 
exhibition  of  large  quantities  of  provisions  of  the  same  kind.  Gen, 
xviii.  6 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  Job,  xxxvi.  16 ;  and  also  by  a  diversity  in  the 
kinds,  Amos,  vi.  4;  Esth.  i.  5—8;  Neh.  v.  18.  Flesh  and  wine 
were  the  principal  articles ;  hence  a  feast  is  sometimes  called  the 
season  of  drinking,  niJK?p,  Is.  xxii.  13.  As  luxury  increased, 
drinking  on  festivals  was  carried  to  great  excess:  it  was  con- 
tinued from  evening  till  morning.  Such  riotous  meetings  were 
called  more  recently  in  the  Greek  tongue  KUfMi,  and  are  de- 
servedly condemned,  Rom.  xiii.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 
As  the  feasts  were  always  held  towards  evening,  the  room  or 
rooms  where  they  were  held  were  lighted  up ;  and  the  fact,  that 
in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  the  night,  at  least  as  it  approached 
towards  the  morning,  was  cold,  will  afford  a  clew  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Matt.  viii.  12;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  3Q,  etc.  Jests,  music,  and 
riddles,  were  not  excluded  from  feasts :  they,  therefore,  were 
symbolic  of  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  exclusion  from  them  was  a 
83rmbol  of  sorrow  and  misery,  Prov.  ix.  2,  et  seq. ;  Amos,  vi.  4, 
5 ;'  Is.  V.  12;  xxiv.  7,  9.  Hence  also  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  represented  under  the  image  or  symbol  of  a  feast.  This 
metaphorical  representation  was  so  common,  and  so  well  under- 
stood, that  the  ancient  interpreters  use  the  words,  joy  and  rejoice, 
feast  and  feasting,  as  interchangeable  terms,  compare  Ps.  Ixviii. 
4,  and  Esther,  ix.  18,  19,  with  the  Alexandrine  version  and  Vul- 
gate. In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  x^P^>  or  joy,  is  some- 
times put  for  a  feast.  Matt.  xxv.  21, 23.  As  many  of  the  Hebrew 
feasts  were  the  remains  of  sacrifices,  the  guests  were  required  to 
be  pure  or  clean,  to  which  a  reference  is  made  in  various  allego- 
ries and  metaphors,  Ezek.  xxxix.  16,  20;  Rev.  xix.  17>  18. 

§.  149.  Hospitality  of  the  Orientals. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  there  were  neither  inns  nor 
taverns.  In  those  days  the  voluntary  exhibition  of  hospitality  to 
those- who  stood  in  need  of  it,  was  highly  honourable.  This  hos- 
pitality continued  even  after  public  inns  were  erected,  and  pre- 
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vails  even  to  this  day  in  the  east.  Job,  xxii.^  7 ;  xxxi.  17 ;  Gen. 
xviii.  3 — 9;  xix,  2 — 10;  Exod.  ii.  20 ;  Judg.  xix.  2 — 10;  Acts, 
xvi.  15;  xxviii.  7;  Matt.  xxv.  35;  Mark,  ix.  41 ;  Rom.  xii.  13; 
1  Tim.  iii.  2;  v.  10;  Heb.  xiii.  2.  Hence  not  only  the  nomades, 
or  wandering  shepherds,  hospitably  receive  strangers ;  but  there 
are  also  persons  in  cities  who  go  about  the  streets  and  offer  water 
to  all  whom  they  meet,  which  is  a  great  favour  in  the  hot  coun-i 
tries  of  the  east.  This  liberality  usually  meets  with  some  little 
reward.  Matt.  x.  42;  Mark,  ix.  41.  The  high  sense  of  honour, 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  orientals,  is  exhibited  in  a  custom 
which  prevails  to  this  day.  If  a  man  receive  another,  though  he 
be  a  robber,  into  his  house ;  if  he  eat  with  him  even  a  crust  of 
bread,  he  is  bound  to  treat  him  as  a  friend ;  to  defend  him  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  unless  he  is  willing  to  meet  with 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  his  countrymen,  Gen.  xix.  1 — 9 ; 
Josh.  ii.  1 — 6;  ix.  19;  Judg.  iv.  17 — 22.  An  allusion  is  made 
to  this  custom  in  Ps.  xli.  9;  xci.  1 ;  cxix.  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  3; 
Luke,  vii.  34;  John,  xiii.  18.  Comp.  Iliad,  vi.  210—231.  The 
feet  of  the  guests,  as  before  observed,  were  washed;  whence 
washing  the  feet  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  hospitality.  Gen. 
xviii.  4;  John,  xiii.  5;  1  Tim.  v.  10. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  DOMESTIC  SOCIETY. 

§.  150.  Precautions  against  Fornication. 

Both  polygamy  and  fornication  were  condemned  by  that  pri- 
meval institution,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  joined  in  marriage  one  man  and  (me  woman.  Gen.  i. 
27,  28.  The  old  and  pious  patriarchs  religiously  observed  this 
institution.  But  before  the  time  of  Moses,  morals  had  become 
very  much  corrupted,  and  not  only  the  prostitution  of  females, 
but  of  boys,  was  very  common  among  many  nations,  and  even 
made  a  part  of  the  divine  worship ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
words,  ttynj?,  a  prostitute  boy,  and  ni&lp.,  the  feminine  of  it, 
which  words  properly  and  originally  mean  a  person  religiously 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question.     To 
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prevent  these  evils  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers 
refused  to  oppose  any  decided  resistance,  Moses  made  the  follow- 
ing regulations : 

I.  That  among  the  Israelites  no  prostitute,  neither  male  nor 
female,  should  be  tolerated ;  and  that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
especially,  were  guilty  of  whoredom,  she  should  be  stoned  and 
her  body  burnt.  Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  because  these  things,  as  Moses  ob- 
serves in  Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17>  IB,  were  a  great  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  God.  Further,  in  order  that  priests  of  low 
and  avaricious  minds  should  not,  in  imitation  of  other  nations, 
make  crimes  of  this  kind  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  he  enacted, 

II.  That  the  price  of  whoredom,  though  presented  in  retium 
for  a  vow,  should  not  be  received  at  the  sanctuary,  Deut.  xxiii. 
18.  This  law  it  seems  was  sometimes  violated  in  the  times  of 
the  kings,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  7-     He  also  enacted : 

III.  That  the  man  who  had  seduced  a  female,  should  marry 
her,  and  in  case  the  father  would  not  consent,  should  pay  the 
customary  dowry,  viz.  thirty  shekels :  in  case  violence  had  been 
offered,  fifty  shekels,  Exod.  xxii.  16;  Deut.  xxii.  23—29.  This 
law  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  ancient  custom  alluded  to 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  1 — 12.  Finally,  to  secure  the  great  object,  he 
enacted. 

IV.  That  any  one  who  when  married  was  not  found  to  be  a 
virgin,  as  she  professed  before  marriage,  should  be  stoned  before 
her  father's  house,  Deut.  xxii.  20,  21 .  These  laws  it  must  be 
admitted,  were  severe  ;  but  prostitutes  of  both  sexe8,f  notwith- 
standing their  severity,  were  set  apart  in  the  time  of  the  kings 
for  the  service  of  idoJs,  Prov,  ii.  16 — 19;  v.  3—6;  vii.  5 — ^27; 
Amos,  ii.  7 1  vii.  17;  Jer.  iii.  2;  v.  7;  IK.  xiv.  24;  xv.  12,  etc 

§.  151.  Polygamy. 

By  the  same  primeval  institution,  just  now  referred  to,  poly- 
gamy was  also  forbidden.  Lamech  is  the  first  mentioned  as 
having  two  wives,  and  the  example  which  he  set  found  many 
imitators,  see  Gen,  iv.  19,  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  4 — 8. 
After  the  deluge  the  example  of  Noah  and  his  sons  was  praise- 
worthy; but  it  was  not  followed.  Polygamy  very  much  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  we  may  learn 
Arom  the  fact,  that  the  first  bom  of  six  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  above  twenty  years  of  age. 
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amounted  merely  to  the  number  of  twenty  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three.  Numb.  iii.  43.  That  this  evil  might 
in  progress  of  time  be  diminished,  Moses  gave  a  narration,  how 
the  institution  originally  stood.  Gen.  i.  27,  28 ;  ii.  23,  24 ;  stated 
the  first  transgression  of  it.  Gen.  iv.  19,  and  the  inconveniences 
which  had  subsequently  resulted  from  having  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Gen.  xvi.  4 — 10;  xxx.  1 — 3,  15,  evils,  which  travellers  in 
eastern  countries  assure  us  are  very  great. 

II.  He  interdicted  to  the  kings,  whom  the  Hebrews  should 
afterwards  elect,  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  It  is  true  he  did  not 
say  precisely  how  many  they  should  have ;  but  probably  meant 
the  number  should  be  limited  by  the  custom  of  his  time.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  the  number  was  four ;  which  is  the  exposition  of 
the  Rabbins  and  Mohammedans,  and  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
ported by  the  example  of  Jacob,  Deut.  xvii.  17* 

III.  He  directed  that  ^Mf  a  man  should  take  another  wife;  her 
food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall  he  not  dimi- 
nish," Exod.  xxi.  10;  compare  with  Gen.  xxx,  14 — 16.  He 
excepted,  however,  the  season  of  the  menses,  when  sexual  inter- 
course was  prohibited  on  penalty  of  punishment  with  death. 

IV.  The  uncleanness,  contracted  by  sexual  connexion,  conti- 
nued through  a  whole  day,  Lev.  xv.  18.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  man  could  not  well  have  more  than  four  wives ;  and  in 
progress  of  time  polygamy  was  much  diminished. 

§.  152.  The  Choice  op  a  Wife. 

The  father  of  a  family  selected  wives  for  his  sons,  and  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters.  Gen.  xxi.  21 ;  Exod.  xxi.  9;  Deut.  xxii. 
16 ;  Judg.  xiv.  1 — 4.  If  a  son  had  a  preference  for  any  person 
as  his  wife,  he  asked  his  father  to  obtain  her  from  her  fiither, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  2 — 5;  Judg.  xiv.  1,  2.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  the  expressions  in  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  and  Is.  iv.  1,  2,  are 
descriptive  of  a  very  great  scarcity  of  men.  But  the  father  could 
not  give  the  daughter  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
brothers,  Gen.  xxiv.  50;  xxxiv.  11 — ^27;  2  Sam.  xiii.  "20 — ^29; 
comp.  Gen.  xii.  11 — 13;  xx.  2 — 6;  xxvi.  7 — 17*  The  restraints 
by  which  the  fathers  of  families  were  limited  in  making  choice 
of  wives  for  their  children,  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xviii.  7 — 18 ; 
XX.  11 — ^20.  Intermarriages  were  prohibited  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  be  seduced  to  idolatry. 
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£xod.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Deut,  vii.  3.  The  law  was  extended  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  intennarriages  with  all  foreigners,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  as  much  danger  of  contamination  from 
other  nations  in  their  time,  as  there  was  from  the  Canaanites 
anciently,  Ezra  ix.  2 — 12;  x.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  23.  It  was  not 
lawful  for  a  priest  to  marry  a  prostitute,  a  divorced,  or  a  profane 
woman ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  high  priest  the  interdiction  was 
extended  to  widows,  and  to  women  of  foreign  extraction.  Lev. 
xxi.  7,  13,  14.  Daughters,  who,  having  no  brothers  were 
heiresses  to  an  estate,  were  commanded  to  marry  some  one  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  indeed  some  kinsman,  if  possible,  of  more  or 
less  remote  relationship,  lest  the  estate  should  go  to  another  tribe 
or  family.  Numb,  xxvii.  1 — 11 ;  xxxvi.  1 — 12. 

§.  153.  The  Marriage  Vow  and  Dowry. 

The  marriage  vow,  07^8 ,  was  a  covenant  between  the  father 
and  the  brothers  of  the  bride,  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom, 
made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  At  a  more  recent  period 
the  covenant  was  committed  to  writing,  and  was  sometimes  con- 
firmed by  the  additional  precaution  of  an  oath,  Prov.  ii.  17; 
Ezek.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii.  14.  A  reference  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  this  oath  in  the  nuptial  sacrifices,  in  Josephus,  Antiq. 
iv.  8,  23.  By  the  marriage  vow  or  covenant,  liot  only  was  the 
marriage  confirmed,  but  the  amount  of  the  presents  which  were 
to  be  given  to  the  brothers  was  fixed ;  and  also  the  dowry,  "^H^^ 
which  the  ficither  received  for  the  bride,  was  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  Gen.  xxix.  18,  27;  xxxiv.  11,  12;  Josh.  xv.  16; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  23 — 26,  which  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
In  the  time  of  Moses  the  medium  estimation  was  thirty  shekels, 
and  the  highest  fifty,  Deut.  xxii.  29;  comp.  Hos.  iii.  1,  2. 
Wives,  who  were  thus  purchased,  were  often  considered  by  their 
husbands  as  mere  servants,  though  there  are  some  instances  of 
their  having  obtained  the  ascendancy  and  reduced  their  husbands 
to  subjection,  1  Sam.  xxv.  19 — 30 ;  1  Kings,  xi.  2 — 5 ;  xix.  1, 2. 
The  honour  which  is  now  rendered  to  the  female  sex,  originates 
from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles,  Eph.  v.  25 — 33;  1  Peter, 
111.  7« 

The  wife  who  was  freely  given  up  by  her  father,  without  his 
receiving  any  pecuniary  compensation  was  the  more  highly  es* 
teemed ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  was  proud  of  her  dignity. 


•^ 
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Gten.  xvi.  5,  6;  xxi.  9 — ^^11 ;  comp.  xxxi.  15.  Some  obtained  a 
wife  as  the  reward  of  their  bravery.  Josh.  xv.  16 — 19;  Judg.  i. 
15;  1  Sam.  xviii.  24 — ^27;  and  it  was  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  case,  that  the  bride,  instead  of  being  purchased  by  the  bride- 
groom, received  a  dovn'y  from  her  father,  Josh.  xv.  18, 19;  Judg. 
i.  12,  13,  14,  15;  1  Kings,  ix.  16. 

§.  154.  Cblebration  or  Nuptials. 

There  was  commonly  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  months  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  agreement  to  marry  was  made,  and 
the  time  when  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  Gen.  xxiv.  55 ; 
Judg.  xiv.  8.  From  the  time  of  the  agreement  till  its  consum- 
mation by  marris^,  although  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  not  even  so  much  as  an  interchange 
of  conversation,  they  were,  nevertheless,  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  man  and  wife.  If  at  the  close  of  this  probationary  period, 
the  bridegroom  should  be  unwilling  to  complete  his  engagements 
by  the  marriage  of  the  bride,  he  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  bill  of 
divorce,  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife.  If  the  bride  were 
convicted  of  having  had  an  illicit  intercourse  with  any  person 
between  the  period  of  the  promise  and  its  consummation,  she 
was  condemned  to  be  stoned,  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  mar- 
ried. Matt.  i.  18 — 20;  Luke,  ii.  5. 

When  the  day  of  marriage  had  arrived,  the  bride  having  pre- 
viously visited  the  bath,  adorned  herself  splendidly  with  the 
choicest  of  her  ornaments.  Her  head  was  encircled  with  a 
crown;  a  fact,  which  is  a  reason  why  nbs,  which  primarily 
means  a  person  that  is  crowned,  should  possess  the  secondary 
signification  of  bride.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  see 
that  a  feast  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  in  case  he  was  a 
wealthy  person,  it  was  prolonged  through  the  week,  Judg.  xiv. 
17*  About  evening,  the  bridegroom,  clothed  in  the  festival 
robe.  Is.  Ixi.  10,  attended  with  a  company  of  young  men  of  about 
the  same  age,  ei  vU\  rov  wfA^Svoi,  and  cheered  with  songs  and 
instrumental  music,  conducted  the  bride  from  her  fsither's  house, 
to  the  house  of  his  father.  She  was  also  surrounded  with  vir- 
gins of  her  own  age,  Judg.  xiv.  11 — 16;  1  Mac.  ix.  37 — 47; 
John,  iii.  29;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  34;  xxv.  10;  xxxiii.  11.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  whenever  the  bride  was  conducted  by  the  bride- 
groom and  his  attendants  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father. 
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in  case  it  was  evening,  the  way  was  lighted  by  the  second  sort 
of  flambeaux,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  fortieth  section;  as  we 
learn  not  only  from  the  statement  in  the  Talmud,  but  also  from 
intimations  in  Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10.  Having  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated,  the  men  began  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  feasting  and  conviviality ;  while  the  women, 
who  were  assembled  in  an  apartment  appropriated  to  themselves, 
were  equally  prompt  in  partaking  of  the  feast,  and  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  At  length  the  nuptial 
blessing,  viz.  a  numerous  ofispring,  was  implored  upon  the  par- 
ties concerned.  Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Ruth,  iv.  11,  12:  a  ceremony, 
which,  simple  and  concise  as  it  was,  appears  anciently  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  was  performed  at  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage.  At  a  later  period,  there  were  probably  some 
additional  ceremonies ;  for  we  read  in  Tobit,  vii.  15,  that  the 
father  took  the  right  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  placed 
it  in  the  right  hand  of  the  young  Tobias,  before  he  uttered  his 
solemn  and  impressive  blessing.  The  spouse,  who  to  this  time 
was  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  was  at  last  led  into  the  bed  cAam- 
6er,  nsill. 

§.  155.  Concubines,  t3^l{J5^^g,  tt^SV?. 

The  ceremonies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  took 
place  only  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  wife  proper^  so  called. 
CoNGUBiNBB,  (some  of  whom  had  previously  acted  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  maid  servants,  and  others  were  females  who  had  pos- 
sessed their  freedom,)  were  sometimes  permanently  associated  by 
mutual  consent  with  individuals  of  the  other  sex  ;  but,  although 
this  connexion  was  in  ^Etct  a  marriage,  and  a  legitimate  one,  it 
was  not  celebrated  and  confirmed  by  the  ceremonies  above 
related.  The  concubine  thus  associated  had  a  right  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  a  wife ;  and  it  was  no. longer  in  the  power  of  her 
husband  to  dispose  of  her  by  public  sale,  even  if  she  had  pre- 
viously been  his  slave.  In  order  to  prevent  worse  consequences, 
FATHERS  frequently  gave  concubines  to  their  sons ;  and,  when- 
ever this  was  the  case,  they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
to  treat  them  with  the  same  tenderness,  that  they  would,  a 
daughter  or  daughter-in-law,  Exod.  xxi.  9 — 11.  If  a  woman 
were  made  captive  in  war,  she  was  allowed  a  month,  as  a  period 
in  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  parents  and 
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friends  ;  and  neither  fiEither  nor  son  was  permitted  to  take  her  as 
a  concubine^  till  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

§.  156.  Fruitfulness  in  the  Marriage  State. 

This  was  greatly  desired.  A  numerous  offspring  was  con- 
sidered an  instance  of  the  divine  favour  of  the  highest  kind. 
Sons  were  generally  more  desired  than  daughters,  because  they 
transmitted  the  name  of  the  fieither  in  genealogies.  Sterility  was 
looked  upon,  not  only  as  a  ground  of  great  reproach,  especially  to 
wives,  but  as  a  punishment  from  God,  1  Sam.  i.  d,  T;  Psalms, 
cxxvii.  3 — 5;  cxxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  14;  Prov.  xix.  6;  Ecdes. 
vi.  3. 

Scarcely  less  reproach  was  attached  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
no  prospect,  accordingly,  was  more  melancholy  to  virgins,  than 
that  of  living  and  dying  unmarried  and  childless.  Gen.  xvi.  2 — 
14;  XIX.  30 — 32;  xxx.  13;  Isaiah,  iv.  1;  xlvii.  9.  Barren 
wives  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  use  of  various  means  to  pro- 
duce or  to  increase  fruitfolness.  Gen.  xxx.  15,  16.  They  even 
offered  their  servants  to  their  husbands,  whose  ofispring  they 
adopted,  Gen.  xvi.  1-^3 ;  xxx.  I — 18. 

^.  157.  Marriage  of  a  Childless  Brother's  Widow. 

There  was  an  ancient  law,  existing  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  8 — 12 ;  to  this  effect.  If  in  any  case  the  husband 
died  without  issue,  leaving  a  widow,  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
or  the  nearest  male  relation,  vtf^ ,  was  bound  to  marry,  ^^ , 
the  widow,  to  give  to  the  first-bom  son  the  name  of  the  deceased 
kinsman,  to  insert  his  name  in  the  genealogical  register,  and  to  de- 
liver into  his  possession  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  This  peculiar 
law  is  technically  denominated  the  Levirate  law,  and  had  its  origin 
without  doubt  in  that  strong  desire  of  ofispring,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Moses  was  aware,  that  the 
Levirate  Law  was  in  some  respects  pernicious,  but  when  he 
recollected  the  feeling  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  import- 
ance of  that  feeling  being  cherished,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
abolish  it.  While,  therefore,  he  did  not  withhold  from  it  his 
sanction,  and  thought  proper  to  make  it  one  of  the  permanent 
laws  of  the  Jewish  state,  he  reduced  it  within  certain  limits,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  injurious  consequences  as  small  as  possible. 
He,  accordingly,  enacted,  that  whoever  was  unwilling  to  marry 
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the  widow  of  his  deceased  kinsman,  might  decline  it  in  the  presence 
of  judges,  in  case  he  would  allow  the  woman  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  his  shoes,  of  spitting  in  his  face,  and  of  addressing  him 
with  the  disreputable  salutation  o£  unshod;  an  appellation,  which 
in  effect  would  be  the  same  with  stigmatizing  him,  as  the  de* 
stroyer  of  his  fathers  house,  Deut.  xxv.  5 — 10.  The  disgrace 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  treatment  from  the 
widow,  was  not  so  great,  but  a  person,  who  was  determined  not  to 
marry,  would  venture  to  encounter  it,  Ruth,  iv.  7«  B ;  Matt, 
xxii.  2a— 28. 

§.  158.  Concerning  Adultery. 

In  those  countries  where  polygamy  prevails,  the  opinion 
respecting  the  commission  of  adultery  is  this.  If  a  married 
man  have  criminal  intercourse  with  a  married  woman,  or  with 
one  promised  in  marriage,  or  ^vith  a  widow  expecting  to  be 
married  with  a  brother-in-law,  it  is  accounted  adultery.  If  he 
be  guilty  of  such  intercourse  with  a  woman  who  is  unmarried,  it 
is  considered  fornication^  U^'^'^X,  Adultery,  even  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  Gen.  xxxviii.  24;  was  reckoned  a  crime  of  a  very 
heinous  nature,  and  was  severely  punished.  In  Egjrpt  the  nose 
of  the  adulteress,  in  Persia  the  nose  and  ears,  were  cut  off,  Ezek. 
xxiii.  25.  In  the  penal  code  of  Moses  the  punishment  annexed 
to  this  crime  was  that  of  death  :  but  the  mode  of  being  put  to 
death  is  not  particularly  mentioned,  because  it  was  known  from 
custom.  Lev.  xx.  10.  It  was  not,  however,  as  the  Talmudists 
contend,  strangulaiion,  but  stoning ,  as  we  may  learn  from 
various  parts  of  scripture,  for  instance,  Ezek.  xvi.  38,  40  ;  John, 
viii.  5 ;  and  as  in  fact  Moses  himself  testifies,  if  we  compare 
Exod.  xxxi.  14 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  with  Numbers,  xv.  35,  36.  If  the 
adulteress  were  a  slave,  the  persons  guilty  were  both  scourged 
with  a  leathern  whip,  ri^pSl ,  the  number  of  the  blows  not  ex- 
ceeding forty.  The  adulterer  in  this  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
scourging,  was  subjected  to  the  further  penalty  of  bringing  a 
trespass-offering,  viz.  a  ram,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  to  be  offered  in  his  behalf  by  the  priest.  Lev.  xix. 
20—22. 
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§.  159.  The  Suspected  Wife. 

The  power  was  given  to  the  husband,  who  suspected  his  wife 
of  infidelity,  of  exacting  from  her  in  the  temple  or  tabernacle 
what  may  be  termed  the  ordeal  oath.  Numb.  v.  11 — 31.  To 
this  oath  were  attached  such  dreadful  penalties,  that  a  person 
really  guilty  could  not  take  it  without  betraying  her  criminality 
by  some  indications,  unless  she  were  hardened  in  guilt.  Moses 
appears  to  have  substituted  this  oath  and  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing it,  for  an  ancient  and  pernicious  custom,  of  which  some 
traces  still  remain  in  Africa;  see  Oldenddrp's  Geschichte  der 
Mission,  S.  266,  267*  Dreadful  as  it  was,  there  were  not 
wanting  wives,  who  set  it  at  defiance :  licentiousness  increased,  and 
adulteries  were  multiplied,  especially  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewish  state.  The  Talmudists  themselves  state,  Sota  c.  9,  that  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  suspected  wife  was  abrogated  as  much  as  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  reason  they 
assign  for  it  is,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that  period 
generally  adulterers,  and  that  God  would  not  fulfil  the  horrid 
imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath  upon  the  wife,  while  the  husband 
was  guilty  of  the  same  crifne,  comp.  John,  viii.  1—8. 

§.  160.  Bill  of  Divorce. 

As  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid  a  stipulated  price  for  the  privi* 
lege  of  marrpng,  they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  making  a  payment  of  that  kind,  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  exercise  a  very  arbitrary  power  over  their  wives,  and 
to  renounce  or  divorce  them,  whenever  they  chose.  This  state 
of  things,  as  Moses  himself  very  clearly  saw,  was  not  equitable  as 
respected  the  woman,  and  was  very  often  injurious  to  both 
parties.  Finding  himself,  however,  unable  to  overrule  feelings 
and  practices  of  very  ancient  standing,  he  merely  annexed  to  the 
original  institution  of  marriage  a  very  serious  admonition  to  this 
effect,  viz.  that  it  would  be  less  criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his 
father  and  mother,  than  without  adequate  cause  to  desert  his 
wife.  Gen.  ii.  24;  compared  with  Mic.  ii.  9;  and  Malachi,  ii.  11 
— 14.  He  also  laid  this  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band, namely,  that  he  should  not  repudiate  his  wife  without 
giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  He  further  enacted  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  the  husband  might  again  receive  the  repudiated 
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wife^  in  case  she  had  not  in  the  mean  while  been  married  to 
another  person ;  but  if  she  had  been  thus  married,  she  could 
never  afterwards  become  the  wife  of  her  first  husband  :  a  law, 
which  the  faith  due  to  the  second  husband  clearly  required, 
Deut.  xxir.  1 — 4 ;  comp.  Jer.  iii.  1 ;  and  Matt.  i.  19  ;  xix.  8. 

The  inquiry,  "  What  should  be  considered  an  adequate  cause  of 
divorce/'  was  left  by  Moses  to  be  determined  by  the  husband 
himself.  He  had  liberty  to  divorce  her,  if  he  saw  in  her  the  na* 
kedness  of  a  thing,  ^'S^  ^37^-'  ^*  ®«  <^7  thing  displeasing  or 
improper,  as  may  be  learnt  by  comparing  the  same  expressions  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  14 ;  any  thing  so  much  at  war  with  propriety,  and  a 
source  of  so  much  dissatisfaction,  as  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  husband,  sufficient  ground  for  separation.  The  meaning  of 
these  expressions  was  warmly  contested  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  school  of  Hillel  contended,  that  the  husband 
might  lawfully  put  away  the  wife  for  any  cause,  even  the  smallest. 
The  mistake  committed  by  the  school  of  Hillel  in  taking  this 
ground  was,  that  they  confounded  moral  and  civil  law.  It  is  true, 
as  far  as  the  Mosaic  statute  or  the  civil  law  was  concerned,  the 
husband  had  a  right  thus  to  do ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the 
ground  of  legal  separation  must  have  been  important,  not  trivial, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  husband  was  bound  to  consult  the 
rights  of  the  woman,  and  was  amenable  to  his  conscience  and  his 
€k)d.  The  school  of  Shammai  explained  the  phrase,  nakedness 
OF  A  THING,  to  mean  actual  adultery.  This  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  gives  to.  the  law  a  moral  aspect,  and  assigns  a  reason, 
as  the  ground  of  divorce,  of  the  truest  moral  nature ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  phrase  in  itself  considered,  will  not  bear  this  in- 
terpretation, and  the  law,  beyond  question,  was  designed  to  be 
merely  a  civil,  and  not  a  moral  one. 

Jesus,  who  did  not  so  much  explain,  as  fill  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  agreed  with  the  school  of  Shammai  as 
fur  as  this,  that  the  ground  of  divorce  should  be  one  of  a  moral 
nature ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  statute.  On  the  contrary  he 
denied  the  equity,  the  moral  correctness  of  that  statute,  and  in 
justification  of  Moses  maintained  that  he  suffered  it  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  his  authority,  only  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of 
the  people's  hearts.  Matt.  v.  31,  32;  xix.  3 — 9;  Mark,  x.  2 — 12 ; 
Luke,  xvi.  18.    Wives  were  considered  the  property  of  their  hus- 
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bands,  and,  by  tbe  Mosaic  statutes,  did  not  enjoy  a  reciprocal 
right,  and  were  not  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  matrimonial  alliance 
by  giving  a  bill  of  divorce.  In  the  later  periods,  however,  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  Jewish  matrons,  the  more  powerful  of  them  at 
least,  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  Rome,  and 
to  have  exercised  in  their  own  behalf  the  same  power  that  was 
granted  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  their  husbands,  Josephus,  Antiq. 
XV.  7.  10 ;  Mark,  vi,  1 7—29 ;  x.  12.  In  case  the  wife  felt  her- 
self injured  and  aggrieved,  we  may  infer,  from  the  fact  of  the 
concubine's  possessing  that  right,  who  had  previously  been  a  maid- 
servant, that  the  wife  also  possessed  the  right  of  obtaining  a  bill 
of  divorce  from  a  judge,  Exod.  xxi,  10. 

§.  161.  Childbirth. 

In  oriental  countries  childbibth  is  not  an  event  of  much  diffi- 
culty, and  mothers  at  such  a  season  were  originally  the  only  as- 
sistants of  their  daughters,  as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unne- 
cessary, Exod.  i.  19.  In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
those  matrons,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity  for  their  skill 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  were  invited  in ;  and  in  this  manner 
arose  that  class  of  women  denominated  midwives.  The  child 
was  no  sooner  born,  than  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  ^^H^  •  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  It 
was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient  period,  for  the  father,  whilst 
music  celebrated  the  event,  to  clasp  the  newborn  child  to  his 
bosom,  and  by  this  ceremony  he  was  understood  to  declare  it  to 
be  his  own,  Oen.  1.  23;  Job,  iii.  12;  Psalms,  xxii.  11.  This 
practice  was  imitated  by  those  wives  who  adopted  the  children 
of  their  maids,  Gen.  xvi.  2  ;  xxx.  3—5. 

The  birthdat  of  a  son,  esjiecially,  was  made  a  festival,  and 
on  each  successive  year  it  was  celebrated  with  renewed  demon- 
strations of  festivity  and  joy.  Gen.  xl.  20 :  Job,  i.  4  ;  Matt.  xiv. 
6 ;  Herodot.  i.  133 ;  Cyropsd.  i.  3,  9.  The  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  was  received  with  pleasure 
and  rewarded  with  presents.  Job,  iii.  3 ;  Jer.  xx.  15.  This  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day  in  Persia. 

The  mother  after  the  birth  of  a  son  was  unclean  for  seven 
days,  and  during  the  thirty-three  days  succeeding  the  seven  of 
uncleanness  remained  at  home.  After  the  birth  of  a  daughter  the 
number  of  the  davs  of  uncleanness  and  seclusion  at  home  was 
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doubled.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period^  she  went  into  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  a  lamb  of  a  year  old ;  or  if  she 
was  poor,  two  turtle  doves,  and  two  young  pigeons,  for  a  sacrifice 
of  purification.  Lev.  xii.  1 — 8;  Luke,  ii.  22. 

§.  162.  Circumcision. 

The  son  on  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth,  was  circumcised. 
By  the  fulfilment  of  this  rite,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  true  God,  Gen.  xvii.  10;  comp.  Rom.  iv.  11.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  principal  end  of  circumcision,  but  there  were  some  subsi- 
diary objects,  comp.  John,  vii.  23. 

I.  Circumcision  was  a  preventive  of  the  disease  called  the 
ANTHRAX,  or  carbunclc.  This  disease  originates  from  the  impuri- 
ties which,  in  warm  climates,  collect  under  the  prepuce,  and  it  is 
fatal  in  its  effects,  Herodot.  ii.  45  ;  Josephus  against  Apion,  ii. 
13 ;  Philo  on  Circumcision. 

IL  Circumcision  may  have  had  the  beneficial  tendency  of  in- 
creasing the  population,  for  when  the  prepuce,  in  such  a  climate 
as  that  of  Palestine,  is  long,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  fruitfulness.  The 
pains,  resulting  from  circumcision,  if  we  may  believe  the  Moham- 
medans, are^severest  on  the  third  day,  Gen.  xxxiv.  25. 

§.  163.  Antiquity  op  Circumcision. 

The  command,  given  in  Gen.  xvii.  10 — 14,  to  practise  circum- 
cision, is  expressed  in  such  terms,  as  make  it  evident  that  the 
rite  in  question  was  known  previously  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo ;  and  horn 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ix.  25,  26,  that  in  Egypt  all  the  priests, 
and  many  of  the  laity,  were  circumcised.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  the  rite  from  the  Hebrews ;  there- 
fore it  is  probable,  that  Abraham  himself  first  learnt  it  in  Egypt. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  uncircumcision  is 
denominated  in  Joshua,  v.  9,  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  (expres- 
sions which  imply  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  circumcised),  the 
answer  is,  those  expressions  might  be  very  naturally  and  very 
properly  used,  provided  only  a  part  of  the  Egyptians,  as  above 
stated,  were  circumcised ;  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrews  esteemed 
circumcision  an  honour  of  such  a  high  and  indispensable  nature, 
that  it  could  not  be  withheld  from  a  single  individual  without 
discredit  and  disgrace,  Gen.  xxxiv.  15;  Josh.  v.  9;  Jer.  ix.  24, 
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25.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  Hebrews  held  this  rite,  that  num- 
bers of  them,  who  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  took  a  part  in 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks^  and  of  course  appeared 
naked  on  such  occasions,  considered  circumcision  a  discredit  to 
them ;  and,  by  an  operation,  described  in  Celsus,  lib.  vii.  c.  25, 
and  designated  by  the  Oreek  verb  mv^oAfMu,  they  contrived  to 
restore  the  prepuce  to  its  original  form^  1  Mac.  i.  15  ;  I  Cor.  vii. 

la 

§.  164.  On  the  Naming  of  Childrsn. 

A  NAME  was  given  to  the  male  child  at  the  time  of  its  circum- 
cision ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
that  rite,  the  name  was  given  immediately  after  his  birth. 
Among  the  orientals  the  appellations  given  as  names  are  always 
significant.  In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  that  the  child  was 
named  in  many  instances  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or 
£rom  some  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged,  Gen.  xvi.  11  ;  xix.  37;  xxv.  525,  26;  Exod.  ii.  10; 
xviii.  3,  4.  Frequently  the  name  was  a  compound  one ;  one 
part  being  the  name  of  the  Deity ;  or,  among  idolatrous  nations, 
the  name  of  an  idol.  The  following  instances  may  be  mentioned 
among  others,  and  may  stand  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  viz. 
bwoii^  Samuel,  heard  of  God;  n*3HM,  Adonijah,  God  is 
iord;  P^^V»^j,  JosEDECH,  God  is  just;  ^550^,  Ethbaal,  a 
Canaanitish  name,  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  being  the 
name  of  the  idol  deity  Baal ;  n^StZ7721 ,  Belshazzar,  Bel,  (a 
Babylonish  deity,)  is  ruler  and  king.  Sometimes  the  name  had 
a  prophetic  meaning.  Gen.  xvii.  15 ;  Isaiah,  vii.  14 ;  viii.  3 ; 
Hos.  i.  4,  6,  9 ;  Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke,  i.  13^  60,  63. 

In  the  later  times  names  were  selected  from  those  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  family ;  hence  in  the  New  Testament,  other  than 
ancient  names  seldom  occur.  Matt.  i.  12;  Luke,  i.  61 ;  iii.  23;  et 
seq.  The  inhabitants  of  the  east  very  frequently  change  their 
names ;  sometimes  for  very  slight  reasons.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  so  many  persons  having  two  names  in  Scripture,  con- 
sult Ruth,  i.  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ;  xxxi.  2  ;  1  Chron.  x.  2  ; 
Judg.  vi.  32 ;  vii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 ;  et  seq.  Kings  and 
princes  very  often  changed  the  names  of  those  who  held  offices 
under  them ;  particularly  when  they  first  attracted  their  notice, 
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and  were  taken  into  their  employ ;  and  when  subsequently  they 
were  elevated  to  some  new  station^  and  crowned  with  additional 
honours.  Gen.  xli.  45 ;  xvii.  5  ;  xxxii.  28  ;  xxxv.  10  ;  2  Kings, 
xxiii.  34,  35  ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Dan.  i.  7 ;  John,  i.  42 ;  Mark,  iii.  17* 
Hence  a  name,  (a  new  name)  occurs  figuratively,  as  a  token  or 
proof  of  distinction  and  honour  in  the  following  among  other 
passages,  Philip,  ii.  9  ;  Heb.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  17-  Sometimes  the 
names  of  the  dead  were  changed ;  for  instance  that  of  AbeIi, 
^^n. ,  (a  word  which  signifies  breath,  or  something  transitory  ;) 
given  to  him  after  his  death  in  allusion  to  the  shortness  of  his 
life.  Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.  Sometimes  proper  names  are  translated 
into  other  languages,  losing  their  original  form,  while  they  pre- 
serve their  signification.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  first  eleven  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  which  were  translated  into  the  Hebrew  from  a 
language  still  more  ancient.  The  orientals  in  some  instances,  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
added  to  their  own  names,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, and  even  great  grandfathers. 

§,  165.   CONCEBNINO  THE  FiRfiT-BORN,  ">132J  . 

Thefirst'boms  the  best-beloved  child  of  his  parents,  was  de- 
nominated by  way  of  eminence,  ^^H.  "^^.5 ,  the  opening  of  the 
womb.  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow,  who  by  a  previous 
marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  children,  the  first-born,  as 
respected  the  second  husband,  was  the  child  that  was  eldest  by 
the  second  marriage.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  father 
might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  a 
younger  child;  but  the  practice  occasioned  much  contention. 
Gen.  XXV.  31,  32 ;  and  a  law  was  enacted  overruling  it,  Deut. 
xxi.  15— 17i 

The  first-born  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. 

I.  He  received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob,  in  the 
case  of  Reuben,  his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additionid  portion 
upon  Joseph,  by  adopting  his  two  sons.  Gen.  xlviii.  5 — 8 ;  Deut. 
xxi.  17-  This  was  done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his 
incestuous  conduct.  Gen.  xxxv.  22;ibut  Reuben,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  enrolled  as  the  first-born  in  the  genealogical  rasters,  1 
Chron.  v.  1. 

II.  The  firsi'bcm  was  the  priest  of  the  whole  fieunily.     The 
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honour  of  exercieing  the  prieBthood  was  transferred,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  communicated  through  Moses,  from  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right  of  primogeniture,  to  that 
of  Levi,  Numb.  iii.  12 — 18 ;  viii.  18.  In  consequence  of  this  fact, 
that  Ood  had  taken  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-born,  to  serve  him  as  priests,  the 
first-born  of  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation 
made  by  the  priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving 
Ood  in  that  capacity.  Numb,  xviii.  15,  16,  comp.  Luke,  ii.  22, 
et  seq. 

III.  The  firsUhorn  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those  who  were 
younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father,  Gen.  xxv.  23,  et 
seq.;  2  Chron.  xxi.  3;  Gen.  xxvii,  29;  Exod.  xii,  29,  which 
was  transferred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their  father  to 
Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.  The  tribe  of  Judah,  accordingly,  even 
before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was  every  where  distin- 
guished from  the  other  tribes.  In  consequence  of  the  authority, 
which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first-born,  he  was  also  made  the 
successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  exception  to  this  in 
the  case  of  Solomon,  who,  though  a  younger  brother,  was  made 
his  successor  by  David  at  the  special  appointment  of  God. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  how  the  word  first-born  came 
to  express  the  highest  dignity.  Is.  xiv.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27 ;  Rom. 
viii.  29;  Col.  i.  15—18;  Heb.  xii.  23;  Rev.  i.  5,  11;  Job, 
xviii.  13. 

§.166.  The  Nurture  of  Children. 

Mothers,  in  the  earliest  times,  suckled,  P'^rn,  their  offspring 
themselves,  until  they  were  from  thirty  months  to  three  years 
of  age.  The  day  on  which  the  child  was  weaned  was  a  fes- 
tival. Gen.  xxi.  8;  Exod.  ii.  7,  9;  I  Sam.  i.  22—24;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  16;  2  Mac.  vii.  27^  28;  Matt.  xxi.  16;  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xi.  9. 

Nurses,  ^S*''*?''^.,  were  employed,  in  case  the  mother  died  be- 
fore the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and  when  from  any 
circumstances  she  was  unable  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk 
lor  its  nourishment. 

In  later  ages,  when  matrons  had  become  more  delicate,  and 
thought  themselves  too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  naturally 
devolved  upon  them,  nurses  were  employed  to  take  their  place, 

h2 
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and  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the  family. 
They  are,  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station 
which  they  sust-ained,  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
Gen.  XXXV.  8 ;  2  Kings,  xi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  11. 

The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  wo- 
men ;  they  then  came  into  the  Other's  hands,  and  were  taught 
not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  religion  of  their  country, 
Deut  vi.  20 — 25 ;  xi.  19.  Those  who  wished  to  have  them 
further  instructed,  either  employed  private  teachers,  or  sent  them 
to  some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other 
children  under  his  care.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28,  that 
there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  There  had  been  formerly  many  other 
schools  of  this  kind,  whic&  had  fallen  into  discredit,  but  were 
restored  by  the  prophet  Samuel ;  after  whose  time  the  members 
of  the  seminaries  in  question,  who  were  denominated  by  way  of 
distinction  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  acquired  much  celebrity. 

The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an  urn, 
*^3 ,  to  draw  water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who  be- 
longed to  those  humbler  stations  in  life,  in  which  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  still  retained.  Gen.  xxiv.  16 ;  xxix. 
10;  Exod.  ii.  16;  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12;  John,  iv.  7-  They  spent 
their  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are 
befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character,  until  they  arrived  at 
that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  be  sold ;  or,  by  a  better 
fortune,  given  away  in  marriage,  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  7* 
The  daughters  of  such  as  possessed  rank  and  wealth  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  and, 
in  imitation  of  their  mothers,  amused  themselves  with  dressing, 
singing,  and  dancing.  Sometimes  their  apartments  were  the 
scenes  of  vice,  Ezek.  xxiii.  18.  They  went  abroad  very  rarely, 
as  before  mentioned;  but  they  received  with  cordiality  female 
visitants.  The  virtues  of  a  good  woman,  of  one  determined, 
whatever  her  station  might  be,  to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty, 
and  to  avoid  the  frivolities  and  vices,  at  which  we  have  hinted, 
are  mentioned  in  terms  of  praise  in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  10 — 31. 
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§.  167.  "^HE  Power  of  the  Father. 

The  authority,  to  which  a  father  was  entitled,  extended  not 
only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both 
sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It  was  anciently  the 
custom  for  sons  newly  married  to  remain  at  their  father's  house, 
unless  they  had  married  an  heiress ;  or  had  acquired  sufficient 
property  to  enable  them  to  support  their  own  family.  It  might 
of  course  be  expected ,  while  they  lived  in  their  father's  house, 
and  were  in  a  manner  the  pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he 
would  exercise  his  authority  over  the  children  of  his  sons,  as 
well  as  over  the  sons  themselves. 

If  it  be  asked,  *'  What  the  power  of  the  father  was  in  such  a 
case,"  the  answer  is,  that  it  had  no  narrow  limits,  and,  whenever 
he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment.  Gen.  xxi.  14; 
xxxviii.  24.  This  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the 
father,  if  he  judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring 
the  cause  before  a  judge.  But  he  enacted  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son, 
if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed  his 
father  or  mother ;  that  he  was  an  idle,  worthless  spendthrift ;  or 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  saucy,  and  could  not  be  reformed,  Exod. 
xxi.  15, 17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9 ;  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21 .  The  authority  of  the 
parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised  in 
the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral  laws  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  viz.  the  ten  commandments,  Exod.  xx.  12. 

The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  gifts  also. 
Matt.  XV.  5,  6;  Mark,  vii.  11<— 13.     The  power  of  the  father 

over  his  offspring  in  ancient  times  was  not  only  very  great  for  the 
time  being,  and  whilst  they  sojourned  with  him;  but  he  was 
permitted  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  his  prophetic 
curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  little  efficacy.  Gen.  xlix.  2 — 28. 

§.  168.  Of  the  Testament  or  Will. 

1.  As  it  respected  sons.  The  property  or  estate  of  the  father 
fell  after  his  decease  into  the  possession  of  his  sons ;  who  divided 
it  among  themselves  equaUy,  with  this  exception,  that  the  eldest 
son  received  two  portions.     The  father  expressed  his  last  wishes 
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or  rvill  in  the  presence  of  witnesses^  and  probably  in  the  presence 
of  the  heirs,  2  Kings,  xx.  1 .  At  a  recent  period  the  will  was 
made  in  ^vriting. 

II.  As  it  respected  the  sons  of  concubines.  The  portion  that 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  concubines,  depended  altogether  npon 
the  feelings  of  the  father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what 
amount  is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael,  and  to  the  sons  whom  he 
had  by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  other  portion  in  the  estate.  But 
Jacob  made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines  heirs,  as 
well  as  the  others.  Gen.  xxi.  9 — 21 ;  xxv.  1 — 6;  xlix.  1 — ^27- 
Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in  this  re- 
spect :  and  we  may  infer,  that  the  sons  of  concubines,  for  the 
most  part,  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons,  from  the 
fiict,  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  complained  that  he 
was  excluded  from  his  father  s  house  without  any  portion.  Judges^ 
xi.  1—7. 

III.  As  it  respected  daughters.  The  daughters  not  only  had 
no  portion  in  the  estate,  but  if  they  were  unmarried  were  con- 
sidered as  making  a  part  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  their  brothers 
into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or  they  all  had 
died,  they  took  the  estate.  Numb,  xxvii.  1 — 8.  If  any  one  died 
intestate,  and  without  any  offispring,  the  property  was  disposed 
of  according  to  Numb,  xxvii.  8-^11. 

IV.  As  it  respected  servants.  The  servants  or  the  slaves  in  a 
family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right ;  but  the 
person  who  made  a  will,  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them  his  heirs, 
comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  those  who  had 
heirs  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not  deem  it  unbecoming 
to  bestow  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  their  estates,  on  faithful  and 
deserving  servants,  Pro  v.  xvii.  2. 

V.  As  it  respected  widows.  The  widow  of  the  deceased,  like 
his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.  The 
sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford  her  an 
adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise  arratiged  in 
the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  to  her  father  s  house,  particu- 
larly if  the  support,  which  the  heirs  gave  her,  was  not  such  as 
had  been  promised,  or  was  not  sufficient.  Gen.  xxxviii.  11 ;  com- 
pare also  the  story  of  Ruth.  The  prophets  frequently  exclaim 
against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to  widows,  Is.  i.  17;  x.  2; 
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Jer.  vii.  6;  xzii.  3;  Ezek.  xxii.  7:  oomp.  Exod.  xxii.  22—34; 
Dent.  X.  18 ;  xxiv.  17. 

§.  169.  Respecting  Slaves^  O**!^?,  n'ins??- 

The  number  in  a  fiunily  was  very  much  increased  by  the 
slaves  that  were  attached  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
patriarchs^  as  was  sometimes  the  case  at  a  later  period  with  in- 
dividuals in  Greece  and  Rome,  possessed  many  thousands  of 
them.  Slavery  existed  before  the  deluge,  Oen.  ix.  25;  and 
Moses  permitted  the  Hebrews  to  possess  foreigners,  both  male 
and  female,  in  the  character  of  slaves :  but  the  owners  of  them 
were  bound  by  the  laws  to  have  them  circumcised,  if  they  had 
not  previously  been  so,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of 
the  only  true  God,  Oen.  xvii.  12 — 14. 

The  Canaanites,  however,  could  not  be  held  in  slavery.  Slavery 
was  considered  too  great  a  privilege  for  them ;  or  rather  it  would 
have  subjected  the  Jews  to  too  great  a  hazard.  Such  was  the 
bad  &ith  of  the  Canaanites,  the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  and 
their  deep-rooted  idolatry,  that,  had  they  been  introduced  under 
any  circumstances  whatever  into  the  Israelitish  community^  they 
would  certainly  have  endangered  their  existence,  as  a  people  of 
God.  The  Gibeonites,  the  Kephirites,  the  Beerothites,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  having  surreptitiously  obtained  a 
treaty  with  the  Israelites,  were  made  exceptions  also,  and  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Josh.  ix.  1 — ^27. 

§•  170.  Ways  in  which  men  became  Slaves. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  which  was  the  first  cause  of  slavery  : 
men  fell  into  this  unfortunate  and  degrading  condition  in  the 
following  various  ways : 

I.  Ceq^Hvitif  in  war.  Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  slavery.  Gen.  xiv. ;  Deut.  xx.  14;  xxi.  10, 11. 

II.  Debis.  When  they  were  so  large  that  the  debtor  was  un- 
able to  pay  them,  2  Kings,  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25. 

III.  Theft,  Slavery  was  the  consequence  of  theft,  when  the 
thief  was  not  able  to  repay  the  amount  of  the  property  which  he 
had  taken,  £zod.  xxii.  2 ;  Neh.  v.  4,  5. 

IV.  Man-'SteaHng.  By  this  is  to  be  understood  that  act  of 
violence  by  which  an  individual  in  time  of  peace  is  unjustly  sold 
into  slavery,  or  is  retained  as  a  slave  by  the  author  of  the  crime. 
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Moses  euacted  laws  of  very  great  severity  against  this  crime ;  but 
they  were  restricted  in  their  operation  to  those  who  had  by  vio- 
lence taken  and  made  a  slave,  or  sold  for  one  a  free  Hebrew, 
Exod.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7* 

V.  The  children  of  slaves.  Children,  who  were  slaves  by 
birth,  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  following  He- 
brew phrases : 

n^3  "^Tvl,  those  bom  in  one's  house  ; 
nnpoJn  "^J^,  '^9?'?  "^^^ ,  the  children  of  maid-servants  ; 
n^5  **?.?,  the  sons  or  children  of  the  house! 
Consult  Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  xv.  3 ;  xvii.  23 ;  xxi.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
16;  cxvi.  16. 

VI.  Purchase.  This  happened  when  a  man  oppressed  with 
poverty  sold  himself;  or  when  a  master  sold  his  slave.  Purchasing 
slaves  was  the  most  common  mode  of  obtaining  them.  Numb.  xxxi. 
14 — 18,  35.  Hence  slaves  are  denominated  ^53  '^3i7P,  the  pro» 
periy  or  the  purchase  of  silver,  i.  e.  those  purchased  with  silver. 
The  price  of  a  slave  was  different  at  different  times,  varying  with 
the  age,  sex,  health,  skill,  &c.  of  the  individual  sold.  We  may 
infer  from  Exod.  xxi.  32,  that  the  medium  price  of  a  slave  was 
thirty  shekels ;  and,  by  an  examination  of  Lev.  xxvii.  1—8,  we 
may  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  difference  of  the  .valuation 
of  a  slave  in  the  different  periods  of  his  life. 

§.  171-  Condition  of  Slaves  among  the  Hebrews. 

Both  the  food  and  the  clothing  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
freedom  were  of  the  poorest  description.    All  their  earnings  went 
to  their  master ;  and  their  labour  was  worth  to  him  double  that 
of  a  merely  hired  servant,  Deut.  xv.  18.     They  commonly  had 
the  consent  of  their  masters  to  marry,  or  rather  to  connect  them- 
selves with  a  woman  in  that  way  which  is  denominated  by  a 
Latin  law-term  contubemium.  The  children  that  proceeded  from 
such  marriages  were  the  property  of  their  master.     The  children^ 
however,  never  addressed  their  owners  as  a  father,  but  always  as 
a  lord  or  master,  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6.    Although  the  child- 
ren born  in  his  house  were  the  slaves  of  the  owner,  yet  they  were 
as  devoted  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  offspring.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  attachment  the  patriarchs  trusted  them  with 
armsj  and  trained  them  to  war.  Gen.  xiv.  14;  xxxii.  6;  xxxiii.  I. 
The  slaves  were  expected  to  perform  any  labour  which  their 
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masters  deemed  it  expedient  to  require  of  tliem  ;  but  their  com- 
mon vocation  was  that  of  husbandry^  and  the  tending  of  flocks 
and  herds.  The  maid-servants  were  employed  in  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  though  not  unfrequently  they  were  compelled  to  engage  in 
those  duties  which  from  their  nature  were  more  befitting  the 
other  sex. 

The  servant  who  was  found  to  be  most  fisdthful  and  discreet 
was  placed  over  the  others^  and  was  called  i^^.$  IJ?.,  oIkov^/m^,  or 
the  steward,  Gen.  xxiv;  2 ;  xlvii,  6 ;  Ruth^  ii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  7; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  29^  30.  The  ruling  servant  or  steward  allotted 
to  the  others  their  various  duties^  and  likewise  saw  their  food 
prepared^  except  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  a  female  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  found  especially  worthy  of  confidence,  had 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  latter,  Prov.  xxxi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2 ; 
Gal.  iv.  2 ;  Eph.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

It  was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  servants  to  instruct  the  children 
of  their  owners,  while  some  waited  upon  their  mistress,  and 
others  upon  their  master.  The  condition  of  these  was  in  some 
respects  less  hard  than  that  of  the  others ;  although  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  those  masters  who  had  any  sense  of  the  duties 
which  every  man  owes  to  another,  whatever  his  condition  might 
be,  treated  their  slaves  with  kindness  and  humanity,  Job,  xxxi.  13. 

Moses,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  freedom,  made  the  following  regulations : 

I.  That  servants,  or  slaves,  should  be  treated  with  humanity. 
The  law,  which  is  given  in  Leviticus,  xxv.  39 — 53,  speaks  very 
expressly  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  servants  that  were  of 
Hebrew  origin,  and  of  those  only ;  but  as  the  slaves  that  were  of 
foreign  origin,  when  once  circumcised,  were  reckoned  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  may  be  considered  as  applying,  in  some  d^;ree  at 
least,  to  all. 

II.  That  the  master,  who  slew  a  servant  of  whatever  origin, 
with  a  rod  or  by  blows,  should  be  punished  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  judge.  In  case  the  servant  did  not  die  until 
a  day  or  two  after  being  smitten,  the  master  went  unpunished ; 
because  the  design  of  murdering  the  servant  could  not  in  that 
case  be  presumed ;  and  the  loss  of  the  servant  was  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient punishment,  Exod.  xxi.  20,  21. 

III.  He  further  enacted,  if  the  master  injured  the  servant  in 
eye  or  tooth,  that  is,  according  to  the  spirit  oi  the  law,  in  any 
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member  whatever,  the  servant,  in  consequence  of  such  treatment, 
should  receive  his  freedom,  £xod.  xxi.  26,  27. 

IV.  That  the  servants,  on  every  sabbath  and  on  all  festivals, 
should  enjoj  a  cessation  from  their  labours,  Exod.  xx.  10;  Deut. 
V.  14. 

V.  That  they  should  be  invited  to  those  feasts  which  were 
made  from  the  second  tithes,  Deut.  xii.  17>  18 ;  xvi.  11 ;  comp. 
Matt.  XXV.  21—23. 

VI.  That  the  servants,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  law  or 
custom  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job,  xxi  v.  10,  11,  were 
entitled  to  and  should  receive  an  adequate  subsistence  from 
those  to  whom  they  were  subject,  Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
ix.9;  1  Tim.  V.  18. 

VII.  The  master  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  marriage  of 
maid-servants,  unless  he  took  them  to  himself  as  concubines,  or 
gave  them  to  his  son,  Exod.  xxi.  8. 

VIII.  A  servant  of  Hebrew  origin  was  not  obliged  to  serve 
longer  than  six  years ;  after  which  time  he  was  to  be  dismissed 
with  presents  of  considerable  value,  and  mth  the  wife  whom  he 
had  married  previously  to  having  lost  his  freedom,  Exod.  xxi.  2 
-^;  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 17*  In  case  he  had  become  a  slave  while 
unmarried,  and  had  married  with  the  consent  of  his  master 
during  the  period  of  his  slavery,  the  wife  could  not  go  out  with 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  until  she  had  first  completed 
her  seven  years,  of  servitude,  Exod.  xxi.  4 ,-  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 41 ; 
Deut.  XV.  12 — 17*  Of  this  privilege,  for  such  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  Hebrew  maid-servants  were,  at  first,  for  some  reason, 
wholly  deprived,  Exod.  xxi.  7>  et  seq. ;  but  at  a  later  period 
the  Hebrew  legislator  thought  proper  to  grant  it  to  them,  Deut. 
XV.  12 — 17.  The  person  who  had  once  been  a  slave,  but  had 
afterwards  obtained  his  freedom,  was  denominated  in  Hebrew, 
*^flPQn.  If  the  servant,  too  much  attached  to  his  master,  his 
wife,  and  the  children  of  whom  he  had  become  the  fiather  in  his 
servitude,  refused  to  accept  the  freedom  which  had  been  offered 
to  him  ;  the  master,  in  the  presence  of  a  judge,  had  liberty  to 
receive  him,  and  in  sign  of  perpetual  servitude  was  to  thrust  an 
awl  through  his  ear  into  the  door-post,  Exod.  xxi.  5,  6 ;  Dent. 
XV.  17.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  however,  to 
sell  slaves  of  this  description,  notwithstanding  they  had  volun- 
tarily subjected  themselves  to  perpetual  servitude,  to  any  person 
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living  out  of  the  Hebrew  territories^  Exod.  xxi.  T,  8.  In  regard 
to  those  slaves  who  had  not  completed  the  six  years  of  their  ser- 
vice,  it  may  be  further  remarked  here,  that>  if  they  were  He- 
brews by  origin,  and  had  been  sold  to  |  ersons  dwelling  in  the 
Hebrew  territory,  any  one  might  redeem  them ;  or  they  might 
redeem  themselves,  if  they  had  property  sufficient,  by  paying  a 
price  adequate  to  the  remaining  years  of  service,  making  six  in 
the  whole.  Lev.  xxv.  47 — ^o, 

IX.  On  the  year  of  jubilee  all  the  servants  or  slaves  of  Hebrew 
descent  were  to  be  emancipated.  Lev.  xxv.  40,  41 . 

X.  Slaves,  who  were  Hebrews  by  birth,  were  permitted  to 
possess  some  little  property  of  their  own,  as  may  be  learnt  from 
Lev.  xxv.  49,  compared  witli  2  Sam.  ix.  10. 

FiNAiiLT,  a  slave  who  had  fled  from  another  nation,  and 
sought  a  refuge  among  the  Hebrews,  %vas  to  be  received  and 
treated  with  kindness,  and  not  to  be  forcibly  sent  back  again. 
Dent.  xxiii«  15, 16. 

§.  172.  Thb  Condition  of  Slaves  among  other  Nations. 

Notwithstanding  Moses  inculcated,  in  many  instances,  hu- 
manity towards  slaves,  and  protected  them  also  by  special  laws 
enacted  in  their  favour ;  yet  they  were  sometimes  treated  with 
undue  severity,  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — ^22.  Still  their  condition  was 
better  among  the  Hebrews  than  among  some  other  nations ;  as 
may  be  learnt  from  their  well-known  rebellions  against  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  He- 
brews differed  from  other  nations  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves 
in  a  way  so  much  to  their  credit,  when  we  consider  the  many 
and  weighty  motives  that  were  presented  to  them  thus  to  act ; 
and  in  no  other  country  was  there  a  sabbath  for  slaves,  a  day  of 
rest,  and  laws  sanctioned  by  the  Divinity  in  their  favour. 

Runaway  slaves,  and  those  who  were  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  escape  from  their  masters,  were  branded,  usually  in  the  fore- 
head, to  which  custom  there  are  allusions  in  Galatians,  vi.  17, 
and  Revelations,  xiv.  9 ;  xxii.  4.  Slaves  in  heathen  nations  were 
debarred  from  a  participation  in  all  civil  festivals,  and  in  all  re- 
ligious exercises ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrews. 
After  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  those  nations,  the  state  of 
things  was  changed ;  and  slaves,  in  the  Christian  Church,  en- 
joyed equal  privileges  with  their  masters,  as  far  as  the  Church 
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was  concerned^  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  Ghil.  iii.  28 ;  £ph.  vi.  8 ;  Ck>los8. 
iii.  10,  11 ;  Philem.  x. 

Slaves  ia  other  uadons  were  not  supported  by  those  for  whom 
they  laboured ;  consult  Pollux  on  the  word  vawriKami,  They 
were  very  rarely  permitted  to  marry,  or  to  enter  into  that  state 
called  by  a  Roman  law-term  contuhernium.  Their  private 
property  was  subjected  to  the  will  of  their  master;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  make  him  presents  from  it.  Whenever  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  manumitted,  they  still  retained  the  name  of 
freedjneny  liberii,  Moi^  in  allusion  to  their  previous  condition ; 
and  their  children,  as  if  the  disgrace  were  designed  to  be  per- 
petuated, were  denominated  libertini,  freedmen's  sons.  The  con- 
dition of  slaves  was  miserable ;  and  the  Jews  had  good  reason  for 
boasting  that  they  were  the  freemen  of  Abraham,  John,  viii.  33. 
Paul  himself  acknowledges  that  freedom  is  worthy  of  being 
eagerly  embraced,  when  it  can  be  obtained  without  dbhonesty  or 
injustice ;  but  the  freedom  which  he  esteemed  most  worthy  in  its 
nature,  and  most  important  in  its  consequences,  was  that  which 
is  given  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  viii.  15;  1  Cor. 
vii.  21  — 23.  Taking  into  our  consideration  the  misery  of  slavery, 
we  can  easily  comprehend  the  force  of  that  comparison  occasion- 
ally introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  which  represents  the 
Jews  under  the  Mosaic  law  as  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  Chris- 
tians as  in  a  state  of  freedom,  John,  viii.  32 — ^34 ;  Rom.  vi.  17 ; 
James,  i.  25.  It  was  a  most  impressive  and  natural  comparison : 
a  comparison,  as  far  as  respected  sinners,  which  had  already  been 
made  by  philosophers ;  and  the  meaning  and  emphasis  attached 
to  it  were  sufficiently  well-known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Tliey  must,  therefore,  have  readily  understood  the  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  in  John,  viii.  31 — 34,  unless  they  intentionally 
made  a  difficulty  where  none  existed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CHARACTER  AND  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE 

OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

§.  173*  Charagtbb  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  character  of  the  Hebrews  exhibits  the  vices  common 
among  oriental  nations,  viz.  luxory^  pomp,  effeminacy^  and  arro- 
gance. The  arrogance  of  the  Hebrews  in  later  times  was  very 
great,  see  Talmnd,  Baba  Metzia,  p.  83,  John,  viii.  33.  Among 
the  greats  extortion,  oppression,  and  hypocritical  friendships,  ge- 
nerally prevailed  ;  and  they  sought  to  cover  the  hollowness  of  the 
heart  beneath  external  appearances.  We  find,  that  vices  of  this 
description  were  grounds  of  complaint  among  the  prophets,  and 
the  subjects  of  their  reprehensions  in  all  parts  of  their  writings : 
still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  examples  of  great  magnanimity^  Oen.  xiv.  23 ;  xliv. 
34;  Judg.  viii.  23;  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  4;  xviii.  1;  xx.  4 — 8,  41, 
42;  xxiii.  16—18;  xxiv.  7—12;  xxvi.  9—12;  1  Kings,  xx. 
31.  Of  the  various  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  are  developed  in  the  course  of  their  history,  by  far  the 
most  striking  is  that  of  stubbornness  and  inflexibility,  see  Acts 
vii.  The  propensity  for  idolatry  ceased  after  the  captivity.  If 
it  be  the  fact,  that  the  madness  of  worshipping  idols  seized  upon 
some  of  the  people  of  rank,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  great  body 
of  the  nation.  The  public  or  political  virtues  of  the  people  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  by  saying,  that  they  were  industrious  in 
the  culture  of  their  fields,  and  brave  in  battle.  Were  we  to 
mention  any  particular  period  in  their  history,  during  which 
they  appear  to  have  excelled  in  courage  and  warlike  skill,  we 
should  point  to  the  days  of  David  and  the  Maccabees.  Among 
the  moral  virtues,  that  are  most  celebrated  io  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, the  following  may  be  mentioned ;  viz. 

(1-)  ^)ll^.,  justice,  a  general  term  also  for  moral  integrity, 
and  purity  of  life. 
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(2.)  ^©W,  TOJftSH,  truth,  Jideliiy,  and  sincerity. 

(3.)  *^rj,  humanity,  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  neigh" 
hour. 

(4.)  C1?S  9  the  mild  or  merciful,  Vulg.  mitissimi,  New  Tes- 
tament vf^tq,  are  likewise  spoken  of  with  the  most  decided  ap- 
probation. 

Many  other  moral  virtues  and  duties  are  commended  and  en- 
forced in  the  Old  Testament ;  therefore  it  may  truly  be  asserted 
that  the  Hebrews,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  far  exceeded  all  other  nations.  But  we  must  not  sup- 
pose, that  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  corresponded  on  all  oc- 
casions with  their  knowledge;  or  that  they  all  fulfilled  those 
duties,  the  propriety  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  admit. 
On  the  contrary,  many  disregarded  the  light  which  God  had 
given  them,  and  neglected  to  fulfil  those  duties  which  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  perform.  This  perversity  of  conduct  ex- 
hibited itself  more  especially  in  the  later  periods  of  their  exist- 
enee  as  a  nation ; '  when  many  among  them  perverted  the  law  of 
Moses  by  their  traditions  and  philosophical  quibbles.  Holding 
to  the  letter,  they  wandered  sufficiently  far  from  its  spirit,  and 
acquired  among  all  nations  a  very  disgraceful  celebrity  for  their 
falsehoods,  impostures,  and  perjuries.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6 ; 
]  Thess.  ii.  15.  In  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans, 
the  vices  in  their  character  to  which  we  have  alluded,-  prevailed 
more,  and  were  checked  by  fewer  restraints,  than  at  any  former 
period.  Josephus  himself  candidly  acknowledges  this,  notwith- 
standing his  Jewish  origin.     Comp.  Matt.  xii.  43—45. 

§.  174.  Pbopbiety  and  Refinement  of  Manners. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  deficient  in  propriety  and  refinement 
of  manners ;  although  their  social  intercourse  materially  differed 
from  that  of  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe.  The 
prevailing  taste  for  civility  and  refinement  of  manners  was 
strengthened  by  considerations  drawn  from  the'^law  of  Moses, 
Lev.  xix.  32.  The  proofs  that  such  civility  and  such  refinement 
of  manners  actually  prevailed,  are  very  numerous  in  the  Bible. 

But  every  country  has  something  peculiar  in  its  manners  and 
modes  of  intercourse.  If  in  any  nation  the  common  expressions 
of  civility,  and  the  usual  forms  of  politeness  were  thoroughly 
examined  and  duly  estimated,  they  would  be  found  to  be  more 
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marked  and  extravagant,  than  was  required  by  the  actual  state 
of  the  feeliogs.  The  orientals,  especially,  would  be  thought  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe  to  be  excessive  in  their  gestures  and 
expressions  of  good-will.  For  instance,  prostration  upon  the 
earth  scarcely  signified  more  among  them,  than  a  nod  of  the 
head,  or  an  extension  of  the  hand,  among  the  less  animated  in- 
habitants of  occidental  nations.  The  very  ancient  forms  of  civi- 
lity and  politeness,  mentioned  in  Genesis,  xviii.  1,  et  seq. ;  six. 
1 — 3;  xxiii.  7>  12;  xli-  43 ;  xlii.  6,  and  also  spoken  of  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  ancient  historians,  have  been  continued  to  a 
great  degree  among  eastern  nations  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  ancient  mode  of  addressing  those 
who  were  worthy  of  being  honoured,  viz.  by  saying  my  lord,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  was  in  a  measure  superseded;  and  the 
honorary  and  more  extravagant  address  of  Rabbi,  i.  e.  the  great, 
^*1>  *^91,  which  originated  in  the  schools,  had  become  common 
among  the  people ;  also  the  title  of  KpdTta^€,  or  most  excellent, 
Luke,  i.  3;  Acts,  xxiii.  26 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi.  25. 

§.  175.  Mode  of  Salutation. 

The  expressions  used  at  salutation,  and  also  those  which  were 
used  at  parting,  implied  that  the  person  who  employed  them, 
interceded  for  a  blessing  on  the  other.  Hence  the  word  TfH^ , 
which  originally  meant  to  bless,  means  also  to  salute  or  to  wel* 
come,  and  to  bid  adieu.  Gen.  xlvii.  8 — 11 ;  2  Kings,  iv.  29;  x. 
13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  10. 

The  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, were  as  follows : 

(1.)  np]  ^sn?,  mh^h  jpn^,  np!  Tpht?,  be  thou  blessed 

0/ Jehovah. 

(2.)  ^1^:?  nnrr.  n?^^,  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  be  upon  thee. 

(3.)  ia.3?  njh'; ,  may  God  be  with  thee. 

(4.)  'r^j  D'l^J^,  ^"^l??  0''^^?,  may  peace,  i.  e.  every  blessing 
and  prosperity  be  thine.  This  was  the  most  common  salutation, 
see  Judg.  xix.  20;  Ruth,  ii.  4;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
9 ;  Ps.  cxxix.  8. 

(5.)  ^5*TM  niq.  Sir,  be  your  life  prospered.  This  was  the 
common  salutation  among  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  also  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  was  addressed  by  them  to  their  kings 
only. 
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(6.)  Xa7p€,  answering  to  the  Latin^  AVE  or  salve,  in  Hebrew 
niO ;  or  njrj ,  Matt.  xxvi.  49 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Luke^  i.  28. 

The  gestures  and  inflections  of  the  body,  used  in  salutation, 
differed  at  different  times,  varying  with  the  dignity  and  station 
of  the  person  who  was  saluted ;  as  is  the  case  among  the  orien- 
tals to  -this  day.  In  pronouncing  the  forms  of  salutation  given 
above,  the  orientals  place  the  right  hand  upon  the  left  breast, 
and  with  much  gravity  incline  the  head.  If  two  Arab  friends 
of  equal  rank  meet  together,  they  mutually  extend  to  each  other 
the  right  hand,  and,  their  hands  clasped,  they  raise  them  towards 
the  mouth.  Having  advanced  thus  far  in  the  ceremony,  each  one 
draws  back  his  hand  and  kisses  it  instead  of  his  friend's,  and 
then  places  it  upon  his  forehead.  If  one  of  the  Arabs  be  more 
exalted  in  rank  than  the  other,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  the  other 
an  opportunity  of  kissing  the  hand  of  his  superior,  instead  of  his 
own.  The  parties  then  continue  the  salutation  by  reciprocally 
kissing  each  other's  beard,  having  first  placed  the  hand  under 
it,  in  which  case  alone  it  is  lavi^ul  to  touch  the  beard,  2  Sam. 
XX.  9.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  persons,  instead  of  this 
ceremony,  merely  place  their  cheeks  together.  It  is  the  com- 
mon practice  among  the  Persians  for  persons  in  saluting  to  kiss 
each  other's  lips ;  if  one  of  the  individuals  be  of  high  rank,  the 
salutation  is  given  upon  the  cheeks  instead  of  the  lips,  2  Sam. 
XX.  9;  Oen.  xxix.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  4;  xlviii.  10 — 12;  £xod.  iv, 
27;  xviii.  7*  "^le  Arabians  are  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  re- 
specting the  health,  Q*)^^,  of  a  person,  when  they  salute  him. 
Gen.  xxix.  6;  xliii.  27.  They  give  thanks  to  God  that  they 
once  more  see  their  friend ;  they  pray  to  the  Almighty  in  his 
behalf,  and  supplicate  for  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  They 
are  sometimes  so  animated  on  such  occasions,  as  to  repeat  not 
less  than  ten  times  the  ceremony  of  grasping  hands  and  kissing, 
and  the  interrogations  respecting  each  other's  health.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well  concluded,  that  the  salutation  bet^veen  friends 
was  an  occurrence  which  consumed  some  time ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  anciently  inculcated  upon  messengers,  who  were  sent 
upon  business  that  required  despatch,  not  to  salute  any  one  by 
the  way,  2  Kings,  iv.  29;  Luke,  x.  4. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  oriental  salutations,  the 
ardour  of  gesticulation  on  such  occasions,  the  professions  of 
friendship  and  good-will,  which  were  then  made,  we  are  not 
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surprised  that  the  evangelist  John^  in  his  second  epistle,  eleventh 
verse,  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  a  christian  to  salute  a  man 
of  another  sect,  or  to  welcome  him  to  his  house.  For  it  is  very 
clear,  that  pursuing  such  a  course  would  have  carried  a  deceitful 
appearance,  and  would  have  possessed  the  very  injurious  effect 
of  confounding  distinctions,  and  giving  encouragement  to  heresy. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  and  the  noble,  the  orientals  in- 
cline themselves  almost  to  the  earth,  kiss  their  knees,  or  the 
hems  of  their  garments,  and  place  them  upon  their  forehead. 
When  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes  more  particularly, 
they  even  prostrate  themselves  at  full  length  upon  the  ground : 
sometimes  with  their  knees  bent,  they  bring  their  forehead  to 
the  earth,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  position  either  kiss  the 
earth,  or  the  feet  of  the  king  or  prince,  in  whose  presence  they 
are  permitted  to  appear. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  among  tlie  orientals ;  and  one  proof 
among  others,  that  it  was  the  same  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
is  to  be  found,  in  some  instances  in  the  prevailing,  and  in  others 
in  the  original  signification  of  those  words,  which  are  used  to 
express  the  attitudes  and  the  acts  of  salutation.  The  words  to 
which  we  refer,  are  as  follows  : 

*^?l7  9  to  incline  or  bend  down  the  head. 

^1? ,  to  bend  down  the  body  very  low. 

^*1^>  to  bend  the  knee,  also  to  salute  one. 

rr^^i^  D'^sw  yn3.  nrnw  mnnccJn,  nit-nw  boD,  to  bend 

t:-        '--^-t'         t:-        V-:-:      '>         t:-        -t>**'    v*,#»«» 

dawn  to  the  earth,  to  fall  prostrate  on  the  earth,  to  fall  with  the 
face  to  the  earth. 

The  word  njnin^yn,  when  standing  by  itself,  does  not  mean 
prostration  upon  the  earth,  but  merely  an  inclination  of  the  body, 
as  is  evident  from  1  Kings,  ii.  19.  Prostration  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  the  word  vpca-Kwuv,  and  in  Latin  by  the  word  adorare. 
The  various  positions  of  body,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
assumed  in  the  word  of  God.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  main- 
tained, that  there  should  be  a  prostration  of  the  body  in  the 
worship  of  God  only,  and  not  on  an  occasion  of  less  importance. 
Acts,  X.  25,  26;  Rev.  xix.  20;  xxii.  9.  The  Hebrew  verb  ^3^ 
is  used  only  in  reference  to  the  adoration  of  idols,  and  not  of  the 
supreme  God,  Is.  xliv.  J  5,  17,  19;  xlvi.  6.  The  corresponding 
word  in  the  Aramean  and  Arabic  dialects  is  more  general  in  its 
signification.     Dan.  ii.  46;  iii.  5. 

N 
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%.  176.  On  Visiting. 

A  person  who  paid  a  visits  knocked  at  the  gate^  or  called 
with  a  loud  voice^  until  the  master  of  the  house  came  out.  The 
visitant  was  then^  if  it  appeared  suitable  to  the  master  of  the 
house^  admitted  into  it ;  but  not  until  a  sign  had  been  made  to 
the  females  of  the  fiimily  to  retire  to  their  appropriate  apart- 
ments^ 2  Kings^  ▼.  9 — 12;  Acts,  x.  17.  Those  who  intended 
to  visit  persons  of  high  rank^  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  pre- 
vious notice  of  their  visit ;  but  they  did  not  fulfil  the  purpose 
they  had  thus  announced,  without  bringing  with  them  suitable 
presents.  The  practice  of  carrying  presents,  when  a  person 
visits  those  who  are  high  in  life,  is  still  continued  in  the  east. 
The  guest  set  out  upon  his  visit  with  a  suitable  pomp  and  re- 
tinue, and  was  received  at  the  mansion,  to  which  he  was  going, 
with  equal  indications  of  magnificence ;  his  head  was  anointed, 
and  he  was  perfumed  with  aromatic  substances.  Traces  of  these 
ceremonies  occur  in  Gen.  xxvii.  27 ;  Exod.  xxx.  37,  38 ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  9 ;  Numb.  xvi.  6, 17.  18,  37,  38.  In  the  east  the  follow- 
ing custom  has  prevailed  and  is  still  continued.  If  it  appear 
convenient  or  necessary  in  the  estimation  of  his  host  for  the 
visitant  to  retire ;  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  saying  so  in  express  terms,  he  gives  him  a  po- 
lite hint  in  respect  to  his  wishes  by  causing  him  to  be  r^aled 
with  incense  or  burnt  perfume.  And  this  is  accordingly  the 
concluding  ceremony  of  the  visit. 

§.  177.  Op  G1PT8. 

The  practice  of  making  presents,  '^T?^.,  ^?1?»  ^^>  ''^M» 
Numb.  xxii.  7;  xxiv.  11 — 13,  is  very  common  in  oriental  coun- 
tries. The  custom  probably  had  its  origin  among  those  men 
who  first  sustained  the  office*  of  kings  or  rulers ;  and  who,  from 
the  novelty,  and  perhaps  the  weakness  attached  to  their  situa- 
tion, chose,  rather  than  make  the  hazardous  attempt  of  exacting 
taxes,  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  those  presents, 
which  might  be  freely  offered,  1  Sam.  x.  27*  Hence  it  passed 
into  a  custom,  that  whoever  approached  the  king,  should  come 
with  a  gift.  This  was  the  practice  and  the  expectation.  The 
practice  of 'presenting  gifts  was  subsequently  extended  to  other 
great  men,  to  men  who  were  inferior  to  the  king,  but  who  were. 
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nevertheless,  men  of  influence  and  rank ;  it  was  also  extended 
to  those  who  were  equals,  when  they  were  visited,  Prov.  xviii. 
16. 

Kings  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  making  presents,  pro- 
bably in  reference  to  the  custom  in  question  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  it,  to  those  individuals,  their  inferiors  in  point  of 
rank,  whom  they  wished  to  honour ;  and  also  to  those,  who,  like 
themselves,  were  clothed  with  the  royal  authority.  These  pre- 
sents^ viz.  such  as  were  presented  by  the  king  as  a  token  of  the 
royal  esteem  and  honour,  are  almost  invariably  denominated  in 
the  Hebrew  )^'0  and  Hjno ,  gee  1  Kings,  xv.  19;  2  Kings,  xvi. 
8;  xviii.  14;  Is.  xxx.  2 — 6.  The  more  ancient  prophets  did 
not  deem  it  degrading  to  receive  presents ;  nor  unbecoming  their 
sacred  calling,  except  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they 
refused  by  way  of  expressing  their  dissatisfiiction  or  indigna- 
tion, 2  Kings^  V.  5;  viii.  9.  In  later  times,  when  false  pro- 
phets, in  order  to  obtain  money,  prophesied  without  truth  and 
without  authority,  the  true  prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  line  of  distinction  as  marked  as  possible,  rejected  every  thing 
that  looked  like  pay,  Amos,  vii.  14.  Gifts  of  the  kind,  that 
have  now  been  described,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
which  are  called  *^nir^  and  which  were  presented  to  judges,  not 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  honour,  but  for  purposes  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  former  was  considered  an  honour  to  the  giver ; 
the  latter  has  been  justly  reprobated  in  every  age,  Exod.  xxiii. 
8;  Deut.  x.  17;  xvi.  19;  xxvii.  25;  Ps.  xv.  5;  xxvi.  10;  Is. 
i.  23;  V.  23;  xxxiil.  15. 

§.  178.  Kinds  of  Pbrsents  and  Methods  of  bringing  them. 

The  giver  was  not  restricted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
which  he  should  make.  He  might  present  not  only  silver  and 
gold,  but  clothes  and  arms ;  also  diflerent  kinds  of  food :  in  a 
word,  any  thing  which  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  receiver.  Gen. 
xliii.  11  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  7;  ^vi.  20;  Job,  xlii.  11.  It  was  the 
custom  anciently,  as  at  the  present  time,  in  the  east,  for  an  in- 
dividual when  visiting  a  person  of  high  rank,  to  make  some 
presents  of  small  value  to  the  servants  or  domestics  of  the  per- 
son visited,  1  Sam.  xxv.  27.  It  was  the  usual  practice  among 
kings  and  princes  to  present  to  their  favourite  officers  in  the 
government^  to  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  to  foreigners  of 
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distinction^  and  to  men  eminent  for  tbeir  learning,  garments  of 
greater  or  less  value,  as  already  observed.  Gen.  xlv.  22,  23; 
£stb.  viii.  15.  The  royal  wardrobe,  in  whicb  a  large  number 
of  such  garments  was  kept,  is  denominated  in  Hebrew  ^^^^J^., 
2  Chron.  ix.  24.  It  was  considered  an  honour  of  the  highest 
kind,  if  a  king,  or  any  person  in  high  authority,  thought  it 
proper,  as  a  manifestation  of  his  favour,  to  give  away  to  another 
the  garment,  which  he  had  previously  worn  himself,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4.  In  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  expected  that 
every  one  who  has  received  a  garment  from  the  king,  will  im- 
mediately clothe  himself  in  it,  and  render  his  homage  to  the 
giver ;  otherwise  he  incurs  the  risk  of  exciting  the  king  s  dis- 
pleasure, comp.  Matt.  xxii.  II,  12.  It  was  sometimes  the  case, 
that  the  king,  when  he  made  a  feast,  presented  vestments  to  all 
the  guests  who  were  invited,  with  which  they  clothed  them- 
selves, before  they  sat  down  to  it,  2  Kings,  x.  22 ;  Gen.  xlv.  22 ; 
Rev.  iii.  5 ;  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  1 ;  Iliad,  xxiv.  226,  227.  In  oriental 
countries,  the  presents  made  to  kings  and  princes,  are  to  this 
day  carried  on  beasts  of  burden,  attended  with  a  body  of  men, 
and  escorted  with  much  pomp.  It  matters  not  how  small  the 
present  may  be,  provided  it  be  conveyed  on  the  back  of  a  beast 
of  burden ;  or,  if  carried  by  a  man,  that  it  be  supported  by  both 
his  hands,  Judg.  iii.  18 ;  2  Kings,  viii.  9. 

§.  179.  Public  Honours. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Asia  to  exhibit  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  attention  and  honour  to  kings,  to  princes,  and  ambassa- 
dors, whenever,  on  any  public  occasions,  they  enter  cities,  or  re- 
turn from  a  distance  to  the  places  of  their  customary  residence. 
On  such  occasions  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The 
small  windows,  which  look  towards  the  street,  and  which  at  other 
times  are  closed,  are  then  thrown  open.  The  level  roofs  are 
crowded  with  eager  spectators.  The  streets,  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  dust,  are  sprinkled  ^vith  water.  They  are  also,  mth 
the  exception  of  a  small  undecorated  path,  left  in  the  centre  for 
the  procession,  strewed  with  iowers  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
spread  with  richly  embroidered  carpets.  The  spectators  clap 
their  hands,  and  shouts  of  joy  re-echo  on  every  side,  2  Sam.  xvi. 
16;  1  Kings,  i.  40;  2  Kings,  ix.  13;  Isaiah,  Ixii.  11;  Zech. 
ix.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  7 — d*     On  other  occasions,  when  the  people 
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are  permitted  to  behold  the  king,  they  honour  and  salute  him  in 
silence.  The  musicians  walk  first  in  the  procession,  1  Chron.  xv. 
27 — 29.  The  persons,  who  hold  offices  in  the  government,  and 
are  attached  to  the  palace,  are  the  next  in  the  procession.  Then 
follows  the  king.  All  of  them  are  carried  on  fine  horses  splendidly 
caparonised.  Anciently  kings,  on  such  occasions,  rode  in  chariots. 
Gen.  xli.  43 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  Kings,  i.  5. 

Note. — Ceremonies  similar  to  those  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed, are  exhibited  in  Asia  on  two  other  public  occasions,  be- 
side the  one  in  question ;  viz.  when  a  person  has  deserted  the 
Christian  and  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  and  when  a 
class  or  school  of  boys  has  finished  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The 
boys,  who  have  thus  completed  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the 
eastern  prophet,  are  seated  upon  horses.  Musicians  go  before 
them,  the  same  as  in  the  procession  of  kings;  and,  sur- 
rounded with  an  escort  of  shouting  fellow-students,  they  are 
conducted  through  the  city.  The  prevalence  of  these  customs  in 
the  east  will  elucidate  such  passages  as  the  following.  Gen.  xli. 
43;  Esther,  vi.  7— «;  1  Sam.  x.  5—10. 

§.180.  Conversation  and  Bathing. 

Conversation,  in  which  the  ancient  orientals  often  indulged, 
was  held  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  near  which  there  was  an  open 
space,  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mauritania,  Gen.  xix.  1 ; 
Psalms,  Ixix.  12.  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  place  on 
these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those 
who  came  in,  and  those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  oc- 
currences that  might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended 
to  the  judicial  trials  which  usually  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the 
cfty,  Gen.  xix.  ]  ;  xxxiv.  20;  Psalms,  xxvi.  4,  5;  Ixix.  12; 
cxxvii.  5  ;  Ruth,  iv.  11 ;  Isaiah,  xiv.  xxxi. 

Friendly  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent,  was  not  so 
rare  among  the  ancient  orientals  as  among  their  descendants  of 
modern  Asia.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 
drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
it;  and  the  natural  effect  of  this  exhilarating  beverage  was  to 
communicate  vivacity  to  the   Hebrews ;   see  Isaiah,  xxx.  29 ; 
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Jer.  vii.  34 ;  xxx.  19 ;  Amos^  vi.  4 — 6.  The  ancient  Asiatics^ 
among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were  delighted  with 
singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  instruments  of  music.  Promb- 
NADiNG,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in  colder  latitudes,  was 
wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  east ;  and 
this  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates 
preferred  holding  intercourse  with  each  other,  while  sitting  near 
the  gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  irg-tree  and  the 
vine,  1  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Micah,  iv.  4.  We  therefore  frequently 
meet  with  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  speak  of 
persons  sitting  down,  see  Psalms,  i.  1 ;  xxvi.  5  ;  1.  20 ;  Ixiv.  2 ; 
Ixxxix.  7 ;  cvii.  32 ;  cxi.  1 . 

The  BATH  was  always  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east,  on 
account  of  its  cooling  and  refreshing  qualities,  and  its  tendency  to 
promote  cleanliness  in  a  climate,  where  there  is  so  much  exposure 
to  dust.  Ruth,  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  2  Kings,  v.  10.  The  bath 
is  frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  their  principal  recreations.  The  Egyptians,  who  lived  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  the 
habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  ^xod.  ii.  5  ;  vii.  13 — 
25;  Herodot.  ii.  3?.  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law 
was  doubtless  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness  among 
them,  Lev.  xiv.  2;  xv.  1 — 8;  xvii.  15, 16;  xxii.  6;  Numb.  xix. 
7-  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable,  that  public 
baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were  erected  in 
Palestine,  similar  to  those,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  the  east. 

The  orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are  mild,  and  do 
not  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although 
they  may  be  conscious  that  he  is  telling  them  falsehoods.  The 
ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  very  rarely  used  any  terms  of 
reproach  more  severe  than  those  of  ]^^  adversary  or  opposery 
nj^'n  BACA,  contemptible,  and  sometimes  ^"^fool,  an  expression 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  Job,  ii.  10 ;  Psalms, 
xiv.  1  ;  Isaiah,  xxxii.  6 ;  Matt.  v.  22 ;  xvi.  23.  Tanchnma  v.  2 ; 
xviii.  4.  When  any  thing  very  unpleasant  was  said,  the 
dissatisfied  person  replied,  it  is  enough,  ^^"^  D5!?  ^"1 ,  Itcayow  ie-n, 
Deut.  iii.  26 ;  Luke,  xxii.  38. 

The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows ;  c^  €lxat. 
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^"1^?  79. ,  thou  h€ut  said,  or  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  are 
informed  by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode 
of  a  person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  da7>  in 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Lebanon ;  especially  when  he  does  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt,  xxvi 
64,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  and  replied  oi  clvoc,  thou  hast  said. 

To  spit  in  company  in  a  room  which  was  covered  with  a  car- 
pet, was  an  indication  of  great  vulgarity  of  manners ;  but  in  case 
there  was  no  carpet>  it  was  not  deemed  a  fault  to  spit  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  The  expressions  in  Deuteronomy,  xxv.  7—- 
9 ;  viz.  "^^99?  ^iT:t19  ^^  '^^  shall  spit  in  his  face,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood literally  ;  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting, 
buffeting,  etc.  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances 
where  there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and 
violence,  than  that  of  spitting  in  one's  fisioe.  Matt.  xxvi.  67; 
Mark,  xiv.  65 ;  comp.  1  Kings,  xxii.  24 ;  Isaiah,  Ivii.  4 ;  Ezek. 
ii.  6;  xxv.  6;  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7*  ^^  orientals,  as  is  well 
known,  are  fond  of  taking  their  sleep  at  noon,  to  which  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate,  2  Sam. 
iv.  5 ;  xi.  2 ;  Matt.  xiii.  25.  The  phrase,  to  cover  one's  feet,  is 
used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom  of  retiring  to  rest, 
or  sleeping,  at  this  time>  Judg.  iii.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 

§.  181.  Tbeatmemt  of  thb  Jbws  to  Strangers. 

Moses  enforced  the  observance  of  kindness  and  humanity  to 
strangers,  and  inculcated  its  practice  by  various  examples  of  be- 
nevolent hospitality,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  There 
were  two  classes  of  persons,  who,  in  reference  to  this  subject^ 
were  denominated  strangers,  Q^lJl.  Those,  who,  whether  He- 
brews or  foreigners,  were  destitute  of  a  home,  in  Hebrew  D^9^V1. 
The  others  were  persons,  who,  though  not  natives,  had  a  home  in 
Palestine.  The  latter  were  D'^1?l,  strangers  or  foreigners  in  a 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Both  of  these  classes,  according  to  the 
civil  code  of  Moses,  were  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  were 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens.  Lev.  xix.  33,  34 ;  xxiv.  16,  22; 
Numb.  ix.  14 ;  xv.  14 ;  Deut.  x.  18 ;  xxiii.  7, 8  ;  xxiv.  17 ;  xxvii. 
19. 
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In  the  earlier  periods  of  tbe  Hebrew  state,  persons  who  were 
natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  either  from  choice  or  ne« 
cessity  taken  up  their  residence  among  the  Hebrews,  appear  to 
have  been  placed  in  favourable  circumstances.  At  a  later  period, 
viz.  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to 
labour  on  the  religious  edifices  which  were  erected  by  those 
princes ;  as  we  may  learn  from  such  passages  as  these,  *^  And 
Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  /#- 
raely  after  the  numbering  wherewith  David  his  father  had 
numbered  them ;  and  they  mere  found  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred;  and  he  set 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,** 
etc.  see  1  Chron.  xxii.  2;  2  Chron.  ii.  1,  17,  18.  The  exaction 
of  such  laborious  services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war ;  and  who,  according 
to  the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period,  could 
be  justly  employed  in  any  tasks,  however  low  and  however  labo- 
rious, which  the  conqueror  might  think  proper  to  impose.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
render  to  the  strangers  from  a  foreign  country  those  deeds  of 
kindness  and  humanity,  which  were  not  only  their  due,  but 
which  were  commanded  by  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the 
hftbit  of  understanding  by  the  word  ?*1  neighbour,  their  friends 
merely ;  and  accordingly  they  restricted  the  exercise  of  their  be* 
nevolence  to  those  who  came  within  the  meaning  of  their  selfish 
interpretation  of  that  word,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  passages  above  cited.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

§.  182.  Thb  Poor  and  Beggars. 

Moses,  as  may  be  learnt  by  consulting  the  references  in  the 
preceding  section,  made  abundant  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  says  any  thing  relative  to  beggars.  We 
find  the  first  express  mention  of  mendicants  in  the  Psalms,  see 
Psalms,  cix.  10.  In  the  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
were  written  subsequently,  they  are  frequently  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  mendicants  were  found  sitting  in  the  streets, 
at  the  doors  of  the  rich,  at  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  likewise, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  the  entrance  of  synagogues, 
Mark,  x.  46 ;  Luke,  xvi.  20 ;  Acts,  iii.  2.  Sometimes  food  and 
sometimes  money  was  presented  to  them.  Matt.  xxvi.  9 ;  Luke, 
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xvi.  21.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose^  that  there  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beggars ,  who 
supplicate  for  alms  from  door  to  door,  and  who  are  found  at  the 
present  day  in  the  east,  although  less  frequently  than  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a 
trumpet  or  horn,  which  prevails  among  a  class  of  Mohammedan 
monastics,  called  Kalender  or  Karendal,  prevailed  also  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  2,  where  the 
verb  o-aXv/^tf  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that  would  be 
attached  to  a  corresponding  word  in  the  Hiphil  form  of  the  He- 
brew, and  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament,  I  Cor.  i.  20 ;  iii.  6 ;  xv.  1  ; 
etc  There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  vocation  of 
mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ;  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms-giving  spirit,  but  to  the  justice 
of  their  benefactors.  Job,  xxii.  7;  xxxi.  16;  Prov.  iii.  27,  28; 
xxviii.  21 ;  Eccles.  iv.  1;  Matt.  vi.  1;  Koran,  xvii.  28;  xxx. 
37 ;  Ixx.  24.     Buxtorf.  Lexic.  Chal.  Talmud.  Rabb.  p.  182J. 

§.  183.  Levetical  Defilements. 

The  Defilements,  which  not  only  prevented  a  person's  at- 
tendance on  sacred  duties ;  but  also  rendered  him  unfit  for  inter- 
course with  other  persons,  were  recognised,  and  had  an  existence 
among  the  Hebrews  before  as  well  as  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
They  also  existed  at  a  very  early  period  among  many  other 
nations.  If  a  man  were  defiled  or  rendered  unclean  by  disease, 
it  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  disease  was  contagious.  If  he 
were  defiled  from  any  other  cause,  that  cause,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  something  which  was  associated  with  ideas  of  impurity, 
with  dislike,  or  abhorrence,  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Moses 
defined  more  accurately  than  had  previously  been  done,  those 
things  to  which  it  was  the  custom  to  attach  the  opprobrium  of 
communicating  uncleanness ;  and  in  order  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate the  separation  which  existed  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Gentile  nations  ;  and  to  render  the  former  less  liable  to  be- 
come idolaters,  he  appointed  and  r^ulated  the  ceremonies,  by 
which  unclean  persons  might  1>e  purified  and  restored  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  tabernacle  and  to  the  intercourse  of  friends.  If  a 
person,  who  was  defiled  or  unclean,  touched  another,  he  rendered 
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the  other  person  as  andean  as  himself^  and  both  were  excluded 
from  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Lev.  xiii.  3. 

Those  persons,  who,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  were  un~ 
clean  were, 

I.  Persons  who  were  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  Thej  were 
not  permitted  to  dwell  within  the  limits  of  either  cities  or  villages. 
They  were  clad  in  a  rent  and  miserable  garment,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  cry  ont  to  every  one  whom  they  met,  *'  Unclean,  tcn- 
clean  !"  Lev.  xiii.  45 ;  Numb.  v.  2,  et  seq. 

II.  The  GoNORSHBA,  or  seed-flux,  whether  bbniona  orViRU- 
liENTA,  was  a  source  of  uncleanness  to  any  person  who  was  the 
subject  of  it.  Lev.  xv.  iii. 

III.  Whoever  had  an  emissio  sbminis,  even  in  legitimate  in- 
tercourse, was  to  be  unclean  till  the  evening.  Lev.  xv.  16—22. 

IV.  Women  after  the  birth  of  a  son  were  unclean  for  seven, 
and  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  for  fourteen  days.  And  in  case 
the  infant  was  a  manchild,  they  were  debarred  during  the  thirty- 
three  following  days  from  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  from 
the  sacrifices ;  in  case  the  child  was  a  female,  they  were  thus  de- 
barred during  the  sixty-six  following  days.  Lev.  xii.  1 — 6 ;  xv. 
16—28. 

V.  Women,  during  the  period  of  the  menses,  and  when  labour- 
ing under  the  disease  denominated  an  issue  of  blood,  were  unclean. 
Lev.  XV.  19—21 ;  Matt.  ix.  20. 

VI.  He,  who  had  touched  the  corpse  of  a  man,  or  the  carcase 
of  an  animal,  a  sepulchre,  or  the  bones  of  a  dead  person ;  likewise 
he  who  had  been  in  the  tent,  er  in  the  room,  or  house  of  the  dy- 
ing or  dead,  were  all  of  them  unclean  for  seven  days.     Priests 

0 

were  rendered  unclean  by  merely  wearing  the  badges  of  mourn- 
ing ;  and  for  that  reason  they  never  assumed  them,  except  in 
case  of  the  death  of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  unmarried  sis- 
ters residing  in  their  father's  house.  For  tho  same  reason,  viz. 
the  circumstance  of  their  communicating  uncleanness,  the  habili- 
ments of  mourning  were  altogether  interdicted  to  the  high  priest  y 
Lev.  V.  2;  xi.  8—11,  24—31 ;  xxi.  1—6,  10,  11 ;  Numb.  xix. 
11—15. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
OF    DISEASES. 

§.  184.  Of  Diseases  generally. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  diseases^  in  consequence  of 
the  great  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  living,  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber. At  a  subsequent  period  the  number  was  increased  by  the 
accession  of  diseases  that  had  been  previously  unknown.  Epi- 
demics also,  diseases  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  character  and 
still  more  fearful  in  their  consequences,  soon  made  their  appearance, 
some  infesting  one  period  of  life,  and  some  another ;  some  limit- 
ing their  ravages  to  one  country,  and  some  to  another. 

Pbospbr  Alpinus,  in  his  Book  de  Medicina  .£gyptiaca,  lib. 
i.  c.  13.  p.  13,  mentions  the  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  £gypt, 
and  in  other  countries  in  the  same  climate.  They  are  ophthalmies, 
leprosies,  inflammations  of  the  brain,  pains  in  the  joints,  the  her- 
nia, the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the  phthisic,  hectic, 
pestilential  and  tertian  fevers,  weakness  of  the  stomach,  obstruc- 
tions in  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  Of  these  diseases,  ophthalmies, 
pestilential  fevers,  and  inflammations  of  the  brain  are  epidemics ; 
the  others  are  of  a  different  character. 

People  of  every  r^on,  and  of  every  age  of  the  world,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  certain  diseases  to  certain  causes, 
and  of  assigning  names  to  those  diseases,  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed origin  or  cause,  whether  it  were  a  real  or  only  an  imaginary 
one.  The  names  thus  given  have  been  in  many  instances  retained 
both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  men  of  medical  science,  after  different 
causes  had  been  developed  and  assigned  to  the  diseases  in  ques* 
tion.  In  respect  to  this  subject,  we  know,  that  there  are  certain 
words  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  are  used  to  express  diseases 
of  some  kind  or  other ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  prominent  at- 
tempt with  us  to  ascertain  what  the  diseases  are  that  were  designed 
to  be  expressed  by  those  words.  And  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  this  inquiry,  the  remark  may  be  made  here,  the  truth  of 
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which  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases^  particularly  of  those  the  natural 
cause  of  which  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  fAoa-r^yei,  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  himself, 
chap.  vii.  21 ;  and  also  in  Mark,  v.  29,  34. 

§.  185.  Disease  of  the  Philistines  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 

V.  VI. 

The  disease  of  the  Philistines,  which  is  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  V.  6,  12 ;  vi.  18,  is  denominated  in  the  Hebrew  Q  v^?. 
This  word  occurs  likewise  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  it  is  every  where  explained,  in  the  Keri  or  mar- 
ginal readings,  by  the  Aramean  word  D*^*nnt9;  an  expression, 
which,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  means  the  fundament ;  and  likewise 
the  effort  which  is  made  in  an  evacuation  of  the  system.  The 
authors,  therefore,  of  the  reading  in  the  Keri  appear  to  have 
assented  to  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  expressed  in  Antiq.  vi.  c.  1. 
§.  1 ;  ntnd  to  have  understood  by  this  word  the  dysentery.  The 
corresponding  words  in  the  Arabic  mean  a  swelling  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  verenda  in  females,  answering  somewhat  in  its  nature 
to  the  hernia  in  men ;  a  disease,  consequently,  very  different  from 
the  hemorrhoids,  which  some  persons  understand  to  be  meant  by 
the  word  Q^ /$?  •  Among  other"  objections,  it  may  also  be 
observed,  that  the  mice,  which  are  mentioned  not  only  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  11,  18,  but  also  in  the  Alexandrine 
and  Vulgate  versions,  1  Sam.  v.  6 ;  vi.  5,  11,  18,  are  an  objection 
to  the  hemorrhoids  being  understood  by  the  word  under  consi- 
deration ;  since,  if  that  were  in  fact  the  disease,  we  see  no  reason 
why  mice  should  have  been  presented  as  an  offering  to  avert  the 
anger  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Lichtenstein,  a  writerin  Eichhorns  Bibliothek,  Band  vi.  p.  407 
-^66,  has  given  a  solution,  which  is  free  from  the  difficulties 
that  attended  all  preceding  ones.  The  word  Q*^*?^?? ,  which  is 
rendered  mice,  he  supposes  to  mean  venomous  solpugas,  which 
belong  to  the  spider  class,  and  yet  are  so  large,  and  so  similar  in 
their  form  to  mice,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  denominated  by  the 
same  word.  These  venomous  animals  destroy  and  devour  scor- 
pions.    They  bite  men,  whenever  they  can  have  an  opportunity. 
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particularly  in  the  fundament  and  the  verenda.  Their  bite 
causes  swellings^  fatal  in  their  consequences,  which  are  called  in 
Hebrew  aphalim,  Dv9?j  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxix.  4. 
The  probable  supposition  then  is,  that  bolpuoas  were  at  this 
time  multiplied  among  the  Philistines  by  the  special  Providence 
of  God,  and  that,  being  very  venomous,  they  were  the  means  of 
destroying  many  individuals. 

§.  186.  Ths  Disease  of  King  Jeuorau. 

King  Jehoram,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of 
being  at  once  an  idolater,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was 
diseased  internally  for  two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Elijah ;  and  his  bowels  are  said  to  have  fallen  out  in 
consequence  of  his  sickness,  2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15^  18,  19.  Tliis 
disease  beyond  all  doubt  was  the  dysentery ;  and  though  its  con- 
tinuance for  so  long  a  time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  thing  unheard  of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by 
the  operation  of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrement  likewise  is  thrown  oif ;  and 
sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that  apparently  the 
intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the  account  of  king  Jehoram  s 
disease  ;  Mead,  Medic.  Sacr.  c.  iv. 

§.  187-  False  Conception,  Eyrycv/Aarvo-K, 

False  conception,  in  Greek  €nry€vyMrv<n^,  in  Latin  mola  ven^ 
tosa,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  unfrequent  among  the  He- 
brew women,  as  among  those  of  Europe.  If  it  had  been  so,  it 
probably  would  not  have  made  its  appearance  on  the  pages  of 
Hebrew  writers  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  speech.  The  fact,  to 
which  I  allude  is  this.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect, after  severe  calamities,  a  season  of  prosperity  and  joy. 
They,  accordingly,  compared  a  season  of  misfortune  and  calamity 
to  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail  ;  but  the  better  destiny  which 
followed,  they  compared  to  the  joy  which  commonly  succeeds 
childbirth,  Isaiah,  xiii.  8;  xxvi.  17;  2  Kings,  xix.  3;  Jer.  iv. 
31;  xiii.  21  ;  xxii.  23;  xxx.  6;  Micah,  iv.  9,  10;  John,  xvi. 
21,  22.  But  they  carry  the  comparison  still  further.  Those 
days  of  adversity,  which  were  succeeded  by  adversity  still  more 
severe ;  those  scenes  of  sorrow,  which  were  followed  by  sorrow 
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yet  more  acute^  were  likened  to  women,  who  laboured  under  that 
disease  of  the  system,  which  caused  them  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance and  endure  the  pains  of  a  state  of  pregnancy,  the  result  of 
which  was  either  the  production  of  nothing — to  use  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  '*  when  it  brought  forth  wind ;"  or  when  it  ter- 
minated in  the  production  of  a  monster,  Isaiah,  xxvi.  18 ;  Psalm, 
vii.  14. 

§.  188.  Countries  whbrb  thb  Leprosy  prevails. 

The  Leprosy  prevails  in  Egypt,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Upper  Asia ;  and  in  fact  it  may  be  considered  a  disease  endemic 
in  warm  climates  generally.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, if  many  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  left  Egypt,  were 
infected  with  it :  but  the  assertion  of  Manetho,  that  they  were 
all  thus  infected,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the  infection, 
driven  out  by  force,  in  which  lie  is  carelessly  followed  by  Strabo, 
by  Tacitus,  by  Justin,  in  his  epitome  of  Trogus,  and  by  other 
more  recent  historians,  is  without  any  adequate  foundation.  The 
disease,  it  is  true,  was  a  very  severe  and  a  very  repulsive  one, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  marked  exhibition  of  the 
justice  and  the  wrath  of  God.  It  was  denominated  by  the  He- 
brews the  stroke  or  wound,  ^?§n,  n^'nS  ^53,  i.  e.  by  supplying 
the  ellipsis,  the  stroke  or  notind  of  the  Lord,  Numb.  xii.  I — 10; 
2  Kings,  V.  1,  et  seq. ;  xv.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  et  seq. ;  Hero- 
dot,  i.  138.  But  certainly  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients,  could  correctly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a  numerous  population,  acted  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  part,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  on  account  of  a  disease, 
which  might  justly  be  called  indigenous,  they  expelled  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  nation  more  than  two  millions  of  people. 

§.  189.  Commencement  and  Progress  of  Leprosy. 

The  leprosy  exhibits  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  but  it 
infects,  at  the  same  time,  the  marrow  and  the  bones ;  so  much  so 
that  the  extreme  joints  and  parts  of  the  system  gradually  lose 
their  power,  and  some  of  them  drop  from  the  body  and  give  it  a 
mutilated  and  dreadful  appearance.  From  these  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  originates  and  spreads  its 
ravages  internally,  before  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  external 
parts  of  the  body.     Indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  a 
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long  time  concealed  in  the  system  ;  for  instance^  in  infemts  until 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  in  adults,  as  many  as 
three  or  four  years,  till  at  last  it  gives  the  fearful  indications  on 
the  skin  of  having  already  gained  a  deep-rooted  and  permanent 
existence. 

Its  progress  subsequently  to  its  appearance  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  is  far  from  being  rapid  :  in  a  number  of  years 
it  arrives  at  its  middle,  and  in  a  number  after  to  its  final  state, 
A  person  who  is  leprous  from  his  nativity,  may  live  fifty  years ; 
one  who  in  after  life  is  infected  vrith  it,  may  live  twenty  years ; 
but  they  will  be  such  years  of  dreadful  misery  as  rarely  &11  to 
the  lot  of  man  in  any  other  situation. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  externally  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  spot  is  commonly  small,  resembling  in  its  appearance 
the  small  red  spot  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  puncture 
from  a  needle,  or  the  pustules  of  a  ringworm.  The  spots,  for  the 
most  part,  make  their  appearance  very  suddenly ;  especially  if 
the  infected  person  happens  to  be  in  great  fear,  or  furious  with 
anger,  Numb.  xii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19.  The  spots  commonly 
exhibit  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  face,  about  the 
nose  and  eyes ;  they  gradually  increase  in  size  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  they  become  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean.  They  are 
then  called  ^l^lp.  The  white  spot  or  pustule,  ^l??,  morphea 
ALBA,  and  also  the  dark  spot,  rinSD^  morphea  nigra,  are  in« 
dications  of  the  existence  of  the  real  leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  2,  39 ; 
xiv.  66.  From  these  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot,  which, 
whatever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  fcHrm,  is  very  different  in 
its  efiects,  called  bohak,  pH^l,  and  also  the  harmless  sort  of  scab, 
which  occurs  under  the  word  nnspQ^  Ley.  xiii.  6—8,  29. 

Mo^es,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  lays  down  very 
explicit  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  those 
spots  which  are  proofs  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and 
those  which  are  harmless,  and  result  from  some  other  cause.  The 
spots  which  are  the  genuine  effects  and  marks  of  the  leprosy, 
gradually  dilate  themselves,  till  at  length  they  cover  the  whole 
body.  Not  only  the  skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruction,  but  the 
body  is  affected  in  every  part.  The  pain,  it  is  true,  is  not  very 
severe ;  but  there  is  a  great  debility  of  the  system,  and  great 
uneasiness  and  grief;  so  much  so,  as  almost  to  drive  the  victim 
of  the  disease  to  self-destruction,.  Job,  vii.  15. 
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There  are  four  kinds  of  the  real  leprosy.  The  first  is  of  so 
virulent  and  powerful  a  nature,  that  it  separates  the  joints  and 
limbs,  and  mutilates  the  body  in  the  most  awfiil  manner.  The 
second  is  the  rvkite  leprosy,  ^?'?^.  The  third  is  the  black 
leprosy  or  Psora,  37|,  THl?,  nhr^^S  mb  THt??,  Dnri,  ngV, 
Deut  xxviii,  27^  35 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20 — ^22.  The  fourth  description 
of  leprosy  is  the  alopecia^  or  red  leprosy. 

The  person  who  is  infected  with  the  leprosy,  however  long  the 
disease  may  be  in  passing  through  its  several  stages,  is  at  last 
taken  away  suddenly,  and  for  the  most  part  unexpectedly.  But 
the  evils  which  ^1  upon  the  living  leper  are  not  terminated  by 
his  death.  The  disease  is  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary,  and  is 
transmitted  do^vn  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  to  this  fact 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Exod.  xx.  4 — 6 ;  Deut.  v.  9 ; 
xxiv.  8,  9.  If  it  should  be  denied  that  in  the  fourth  generation 
it  is  not  the  real  leprosy,  still  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  some* 
thing  which  bears  great  resemblance  to  it,  such  as  defective  teeth, 
fetid  breath,  and  a  diseased  hue.  Leprous  persons,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deformities  and  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  retain  their 
sensual  passions,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  abstain  from  the  pro* 
creation  of  children,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  clearly 
foresee  the  misery  of  which  their  offspring  will  be  the  inheritors. 
The  disease  of  leprosy  is  communicated  not  only  by  transmission 
from  the  parents  to  the  children ;  not  only  by  sexual  cohabita- 
tion, but  also  by  much  intercourse  ^vith  the  leprous  person  in  any 
way  whatever.  Whence  Moses  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  legislator 
in  making  those  laws  which  have  come  down  to  us  concerning 
the  inspection  and  separation  of  leprous  persons.  The  object  of 
these  laws  will  appear  peculiarly  praiseworthy,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  were  designed  not  wantonly  to  fix  the  charge  of 
being  a  leper  upon  an  innocent  person,  and  thus  to  impose  upon 
him  those  restraints  and  inconveniences  which  the  truth  of  such 
a  charge  naturally  implies ;  but  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  sepa- 
rate those,  and  those  only,  who  were  truly  and  really  leprous. 
As  this  was  the  prominent  object  of  his  laws  that  have  come 
down  to  us  on  this  subject,  viz.  to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial 
decision  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he  has  not  mentioned  those 
signs  of  leprosy  which  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  but  those  only 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  contention ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
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priests,  who  also  fulfilled  the  office  of  physicians,  to  distinguish 
between  the  really  leprous  and  those  who  had  only  the  appear^ 
ance  of  being  such.  In  the  opinion  of  Hensler,  expressed  in  his 
Geschichte  der  ahendlandischen  Aussatzes,  p.  273,  Moses,  in  the 
laws  to  which  we  have  alluded,  discovers  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  Every  species  of  leprosy  is  not  equally  malignant ; 
the  most  virulent  species  defies  the  skill  and  power  of  physicians: 
That  which  is  less  so,  if  taken  at  its  commencement,  can  be 
healed.  But  in  the  latter  case  also,  if  the  disease  has  been  of 
long  continuance,  there  is  no  remedy. 

Note  I.  On  Bohak  as  distinct  from  infectious  Lepbosy. 

Qln  the  rules  laid  down  by  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  tokens  of  leprosy,  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  is  de- 
nominated by  him  Bohak,  P?^>  is  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
by  the  translator  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
have  some  further  account  of  this  disorder,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly introduced  here  the  answer  of  Niebuhr,  found  at  page  135 
of  his  Description  of  Arabia,  to  the  inquiry  of  Michaelis  on  this 
subject.  The  words  of  Moses,  which  may  be  found  in  Leviticus, 
xiii.  38,  39,  are  as  follows  \  ^*  If  a  man  or  woman  have  white 
spots  on  the  skin,  and  the  priest  see  that  the  colour  of  these 
spots  is  faint  and  pale  ;  it  is  in  this  case  the  Bohak  that  has 
broken  out  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  clean."  A  person,  accord- 
ingly, who  was  attacked  with  this  disease,  the  Bohak,  was  not 
declared  unclean ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  it  is  not  only 
harmless  in  itself,  but  is  free  ^m  that  infectious  and  hereditary 
character  which  belongs  to  the  true  leprosy. 

Says  Mr  Niebuhr;  ''The  Bohak  is  neither  infectious  nor 
dangerous.  A  black  boy  of  Mocha,  who  was  attacked  with  this 
sort  of  leprosy,  had  white  spots  here  and  there  on  his  body.  It 
was  said,  that  the  use  of  sulphur  had  been  for  some  time  of  ser- 
vice to  this  boy,  but  had  not  altogether  removed  the  disease."  He 
then  adds  the  following  extract  from  the  papers  of  a  Dr.  Foster; 
'*  May  15th,  1763,  I  myself  saw  a  case  of  the  Bohak  in  a  Jew  at 
Mocha.  The  spots  in  this  disease  are  of  unequal  size.  They 
have  no  shining  appearance,  nor  are  they  perceptibly  elevated 
above  the  skin ;  and  they  do  not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
Their  colour  is  an  obscure  white  or  somewhat  reddish.  The  rest 
of  the  skin  of  this  patient  was  blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of 
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the  country  in  general ;  but  the  spots  were  not  so  white  as  the 
skin  of  an  European  when  not  sunburnt.  The  spots^  in  this  spe- 
cies of  leprosy,  do  not  appear  on  the  hands,  nor  about  the  navel, 
but  on  the  neck  and  face ;  not  however  on  that  part  of  the  head, 
where  the  hair  grows  very  thick.  They  gradually  spread,  and 
continue  sometimes  only  about  two  months ;  but  in  some  cases, 
indeed  as  long  as  two  years,  and  then  disappear,  by  degrees,  of 
themselves.  This  disorder  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary, 
nor  does  it  occasion  any  inconvenience."  *'  That  all  this,**  re- 
marks Michaelis,  ''  should  still  be  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  laws  even  with 
those  who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority  :*'  see 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses^  Smith's  Translation,  vol. 
iii.  p.  283.  art.  210.] 

Note  II.  On  the  Leprosy  of  Guadaloupb. 

[Michaelis,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  leprosies^  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  God,  that  the  Lepra  Arabum,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
learned,  is  known  to  the  physicians  of  Grermany,  only  from  books, 
and  by  name.  But  this  disease,  although  it  is  very  unfrequent  in 
Europe,  indeed  almost  extinct,  made  its  appearance  about  the 
year  1730i  on  the  western  continent,  aud  spread  its  ravages 
among  the  sugar  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  particularly  Guada- 
loupe.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  alarmed  and  terrified  at 
the  introduction  of  so  pernicious  a  disorder  among  them,  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  France  to  send  to  the  island  persons  qualified 
to  institute  an  insfiection  of  those  who  laboured  under  suspicions 
of  being  infected,  in  order  that  those  who  were  in  fact  lepers, 
might  be  removed  into  lazarettoes. 

M.  Peyssanel,  who  was  sent  to  Guadaloupe  on  this  business, 
writes  as  follows  on  the  third  of  February,  1 7^7;  "  It  is  now 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  since  a  singular  disease  appear- 
ed on  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Its  commencement 
is  imperceptible.  There  appear  only  some  few  white  spots  on 
the  skin,  which,  in  the  whites,  are  of  a  blackish  red  colour,  and 
in  the  blacks,  of  a  copper  red.  At  first,  they  are  attended  nei- 
ther with  pain  nor  any  sort  of  inconvenience;  but  no  means 
whatever  will  remove  them.  The  disease  imperceptibly  increases, 
and  continues  for  many  years  to  manifest  itself  more  and  more. 
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The  spots  became  larger,  and  spread  over  the  skin  of  the  whole 
body  indiscriminately ;  sometimes  a  little  elevated,  though  flat. 
When  the  disease  advances,  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  swells,  the 
nostrils  become  enlarged,  and  the  nose  itself  soft.  Tumours  ap- 
pear on  the  jaws ;  the  eye-brows  swell ;  the  ears  become  thick  ; 
the  points  of  the  fingers,  as  also  the  feet  and  toes,  swell ;  the  nails 
become  scaly.;  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  separate,  and  drop 
off.  On  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  ap- 
pear deep  dry  ulcers,  which  increase  rapidly,  and  then  disappear 
again.  In  short,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patient  be- 
comes a  hideous  spectacle,  and  falls  in  pieces.  These  symptoms 
supervene  by  very  slow  and  successive  steps,  requiring  often 
many  years  before  they  all  occur.  The  patient  suffers  no  violent 
pain,  but  feels  a  sort  of  numbness  in  his  hands  and  feet.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  disorder,  those  afflicted  with  it  expe- 
rience no  obstructions  in  what  are  called  the  Naturalia,  They 
eat  and  drink  as  usual ;  and  even  when  their  fingers  and  toes 
mortify,  the  loss  of  the  mortified  part  is  the  only  consequence 
that  ensues ;  for  the  wound  heals  of  itself  without  any  medical 
treatment  or  application.  When,  however,  the  unfortunate 
wretches  come  to  the  last  period  of  the  disease,  they  are  hideous- 
ly disfigured,  and  objects  of  the  greatest  compassion." 

'*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  horrible  disorder  has,  be- 
sides, some  very  lamentable  properties ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  hereditary  ;  and  hence  some  families  are  more  affected  with 
it  than  others :  secondly,  that  it  is  infectious^  being  propagated 
by  coition,  and  even  by  long  continued  intercourse  :  and  thirdly, 
that  it  is  incurable,  or  at  least  no  means  of  cure  have  hitherto 
been  discovered.  Mercurial  medicines,  and  diaphoretics,  and  all 
the  usual  prescriptions  and  plans  of  regimen  for  venereal  com- 
plaints, have  been  tried,  from  an  idea  that  the  infection  might  be 
venereal ;  but  in  vain  :  for  instead  of  relieving,  they  only 
hastened  the  destruction  of  the  patients.  The  medicines  service- 
able in  the  lues  venerea  had  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  the  dis- 
ease to  its  acme ;  inducing  all  its  most  formidable  symptoms,  and 
making  those  thus  treated  die  some  years  sooner  than  other  vic- 
tims to  it.'*] 

§.  190.  On  the  Pestilence,  "^5?  • 

The  Pestilence,  in  its  effects,  is  equally  terrible  with  the 
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leprosy,  and  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress ;  for  it  terminates 
the  existence  of  those  who  are  infected  with  it  almost  immedi- 
ateljTj  and  at  the  furthest,  within  three  or  four  days.  The  Gen- 
tiles were  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  pestilence  to  the  agency 
and  interference  of  that  being,  whatever  it  might  be,  whether 
idol  or  spirit,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  divinity.  The  Heb- 
rews, also,  every  where  attribute  it  to  the*  agency  either  of  God 
himself,  or  of  that  legate  or  angel,  whom  they  denominate  ^^^:Q* 
We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Hebrews,  in  using 
these  expressions,  mean  to  attribute  the  pestilence  to  the  imme- 
diate  agency  of  God ;  nor  would  they  permit  us  to  understand 
by  the  messenger,  who,  they  assure  us,  is  the  agent  in  business 
of  so  disastrous  a  nature,  the  true  and  appropriate  angel  or  legate 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  true,  they  tell  us,  that  God  sends  forth  the 
pestilence,  and  that  the  angel  goes  with  it  and  smites  the  people 
with  its  power ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  every  angel  is 
the  creature  of  God,  and  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  all  things,  and  all  events,  whether  prosperous  or  afflictive, 
whether  good  or  bad.  When  they  make  God  the  author  of  the 
pestilence,  it  is  clear  they  do  not  mean  to  say,  he  is  the  tmme- 
diate  cause  in  so  fearful  a  calamity,  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
other  places,  they  represent  God  as  the  author  of  moral  evil^ 
where  they  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say,  he  is  the  immediate 
author  of  such  evil.  In  a  somewhat  recent  period  of  their 
history,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  instead  of  making  God  the  au- 
thor of  evil,  they  attribute  it  to  a  malignant  spirit  of  high  origin, 
viz.  Satan ;  but  still  they  were  aware  of  the  origin  of  this  being, 
that  he  was  the  creature  of  God,  and  acted  beneath  his  superin- 
tendence. The  difficulty  then  in  regard  to  their  representations 
arises  from  this  source.  God,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  the  author  of 
all  things.  This  is  true.  But  the  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  distinguished  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  liberty  or 
permission,  which  is  given  us  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence^ 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  good  or  evil,  from  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  himself,  Deut.  iv.  19 ;  Josh.  xi.  20 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  10 ;  xxiv.  1  ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ;  2  Kings,  xvii.  14 ; 
Psalms^  Ixxviii.  49 — 51.  In  consequence  of  this  disposition  to 
identify  the  agency  of  God  with  the  actions  of  his  creatures ;  and 
to  confound  the  original  with  second  and  subsidiary  causes,  we 
find,  by  consulting  the  Scriptures,  that  they  sometimes  represent 
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men,  and  sometimes  animals  or  inanimate  existences,  as  Q''?^  <Q, 
the  messengers  or  the  angels  of  God;  and  this  not  only  in 
poetry,  but  likewise  in  prose.  Psalms,  xxxiv.  7 :  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  ii. 
2  ;  Acts,  vii.  53 ;  xii.  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  comp.  Josephns,  Antiq. 
lib.  XV.  c.  V,  §.  3. 

This  mode  of  speech  was  so  common,  that  the  Sadducees  of  a 
more  recent  age,  who,  although  they  received  the  Scriptures  with 
veneration,  denied  the  existence  of  any  spirits,  interpreted  all  the 
passages,  (where  mention  is  made  of  angels,)  of  other  existences, 
which  were  employed  by  God  as  instruments  ;  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, were,  from  that  circumstance  merely^  denominated  the 
messengers,  or  angels  of  God.  The  Samaritans  likewise,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Reland  (de  Samaritanis,  7 — 9.)  gave  the  same 
perverted  interpretation  to  the  word,  which  is  rendered  angeU 
This  mode  of  speaking  found  its  way  also  among  the  Syrians, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  diseases  angels,  i.  e.  messengers, 
that  were  sent  to  inflict  punishment  upon  men ;  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  denominate  a  sick  man,  one  tempted  or  tried  of  God  or 
of  his  angel,  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  i.  p.  215.  comp.  2  Cor. 
xii.  7*  It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  pbstilbnce  (the  secondary 
cause  of  it  being  overlooked)  is  attributed  directly  to  God, 
Exod.  xi.  4 — 7  f  xii-  ^>  ^  :  comp.  Psalm,  Ixxviii.  49,  50 ; 
also  to  an  angel,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16 ;  who  is  represented  as 
slaying  men  with  a  sword,  and  in  1  Ghron.  xxi,  16,  is  described 
with  the  additional  circumstance  of  being  elevated  between 
Leaven  and  earth.  But  that  God,  or  the  angel  in  these  instances, 
is  merely  the  pbstilbncr  itself,  the  original  cause  being  put 
for  the  effect,  and  being  identified  with  it,  in  a  way,  which  is  not 
common  among  us,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear  from  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  12,  15 ;  where  a  pestilence,  with  its  ordinary  and  natural 
attributes,  is  the  prominent  subject  of  discourse.  This  view  of 
the  subject  gives  a  reason,  why  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word 
"^9?.  or  pestilence,  in  Psalm,  xci,  6,  by  latfMwtov  futnuA^^mv,  i.  e. 
the  demon  of  noon^day  ;  and  why  Jonathan  renders  the. same 
word  in  the  Chaldee  Targum,  Habak.  iii.  5 ;  by  the  Chaldee 
word  ^W^Q,  angel  or  messenger. 

We  lay  it  down  then,  as  a  general  principle,  that  wherever 
we  are  told,  an  angel  scatters  abroad  a  pestilence,  the  pestilence 
merely  is  meant  by  such  expressions.  Apply  it  for  instance  to 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  2  Kings,  xix.  35 ;  comp. 
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2  Kings,  xviii.  23;  xix.  6 — 8.  In  this  destruction^  an  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  men  perished.  We  are  told^  it  was 
done  by  an  angel ;  but  we  know  that  this  was  a  common  mode 
of  speech,  and  that  all  natural  events  and  effects  were  frequently 
described^  as  the  messengers  or  angels  of  God.  If  we  seek  then 
for  a  natural  cause  for  so  wide  a  destruction,  we  fix  immediately 
upon  the  pestilence,  which  is  most  violent  in  its  6rst  attack, 
and  might  well  have  destroyed  the  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  Assyrians,  if  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  infected  with  its  con- 
tagious properties,  had  been  scattered  through  the  camp.  The 
idea,  that  Sennacherib's  army  perished  by  means  of  the  pesti- 
lence, communicated  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  agrees  better 
than  any  other  hypothesis,  with  the  fact,  that  the  survivors  in 
that  army  were  not  aware  until  the  return  of  the  morning  light, 
of  the  immense  number  that  had  died. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  be  informed  further  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  pestilence,  and  the  symptons  exhibited  by  an  infected 
person,  let  him  consult  the  original  German  edition  of  this  work, 
t.  ii.  p.  i.  §.  223.  pp.  389-^97.  It  will  merely  be  remarked 
here,  in  reference  to  those  topics,  that  no  one  ever  recovered 
from  the  pestilence,  unless  the  boil  of  the  pestilence  came  out 
upon  him.  And  even  then,  he  could  not  always  be  cured,  2  Kings, 
XX.  7;  Is-  xxxviii.  21. 

[^NoTE.  Some  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  Latin  of  the 
above  section,  owing  to  its  great  conciseness  and  consequent  ob- 
scurity. Having,  however,  examined  the  German  edition,  the 
translator  has  given  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of  Dr. 
Jahn.  On  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  this  section,  this  remark 
may  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  If  we  ad- 
mit, that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  spoke  of  winds,  fires,  and  dis- 
eases, as  messengers,  ministers,  or  angels ,  as  for  instance  some 
critics  have  maintained  in  Ps.  civ.  4,  compared  with  Ps.  cxlviii. 
8,  it  is  still  a  question,  on  which  many  persons  will  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  dissent  from  our  author,  whether  he  ought 
not  to  have  limited  his  view  of  the  usus  loquendi  under  con- 
sideration to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures? 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  poetry  has  its  appropriate 
hermeneutica,  and  what  would  be  a  very  reasonable  and  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  certain  expressions  in  poetical  description. 
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does  not  necessarily  hold  good  in  proee.  Accordingly,  a  serious 
objection  might  be  made  to  receiving  the  accounts  given  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  and  2  Kings,  xix.  35,  which  are  unadorned 
historical  statements,  in  any  other  than  their  most  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning.]] 

§,  191.  The  Disease  of  Saul  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  position,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  defend  in  the 
preceding  section,  that  diseases  and  events  of  rare  occurrence, 
and>  we  may  add  here,  events  likewise  of  daily  occurrence,  were 
attributed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  God,  or  to  some  angel,  as 
his  messenger,  throws  light  upon  many  passages  of  Scripture. 

A  person,  who  understands  the  extent  and  the  proper  bearing 
of  that  principle,  will  readily  see,  that  the  spirit  of  God,  ^^ 
njh^.  y  which  departed  from  Saul,  was  no  other  than  an  upright 
and  a  generous  tendency  of  mind;  and  that  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  Lord,  which  beset  and  filled  him  with  terror,  nyn  XVn 
niiT».  r\V(Qi^  1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15;  xviii.  10;  xix.  9,  was  a  sort  of 
madness,  which  had  the  effect  of  deceiving  him  into  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  prophet :  for  it  seems  that  he  prophesied,  ^33^*^, 
and,  in  all  probability,  predicted  the  loss  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  accordingly  renders  the  word  ^9?^*! , 
he  was  mad  or  insane.     This  evil  spirit,  in  a  word,  was  not 
more  a  spirit  or  messenger  from  God,  than  the  evil  spirit 7  which 
in  Judges,  ix.  23,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  him  among  the 
Shechemites ;  and  which,  certainly,  as  was  evident  even  to  the 
ancient  interpreters,  and  has  been  since  to  every  one  else,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  spirit  of  strife  and  dissension.     In  the 
same  way,  the  spirit  of  fornication,  D'^yot  XVn  ^  in  Hosea,  iv.  12, 
is  merely  lust;  compare  1  Sam.  xi.  6;  xvi.  14;  Judg.  iii.  10; 
vi.  34  i  xi.  29;  xiv.  6;  Ps.  li.  11;  Ezek.   xi.  19;  xviii.  31. 
This  representation,  more  than  any  other,  is  suitable  to  the  fact, 
that  Saul  was  benefitted  by  music;  for  the  charms  of  music, 
however  great  its  efficacy  in  any  other  case,  would  have  been 
very  incompetent  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  untractable  spirit 
of  a  real  demon. 

This  mode  of  speaking  did  not  originate,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  from  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Mehestani ;  although  it  undoubtedly  at  that  time  became  more 
common,  and  was  used  with  greater  latitude  than  at  any  pre- 
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vious  period.  For,  agreeably  to  ibis  mode  of  speech,  and  to  the 
belief  on  which  it  is  founded,  viz.  the  subordinate  agency  of 
angels,  we  find  mention  made  in  Daniel,  iv.  10,  14,  20,  ^consult 
Michaelis's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,]  of  D'^"l'^3? ,  or  star^ 
watchers.  The  designs  or  the  decrees  of  these  "  holy  watchers," 
as  they  are  termed,  which  are  made  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  his  vision,  and  are  stated  in  the  verses  above  mentioned,  are 
referred  by  Daniel,  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, to  the  immediate  agency  of  God  himself;  a  circumstance, 
which  is  altogether  conformable  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
in  this  and  the  preceding  section  on  this  subject. 

The  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
was  that  of  insanity  or  madness.  His  mind  was  in  such  a  state, 
his  reasoning  powers  were  so  perverted  and  deranged,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  declaring  his 
expulsion  from  the  kingdom ;  and  he  imagined  that  he  was  really 
transformed  into  a  beast.  Accordingly  he  acknowledges,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  verses  34,  36,  that  he  had  again  received  the  use 
of  his  reason ;  which  is  an  evidence,  that  he  understood  the  dis- 
ease, from  which  he  had  recovered,  to  have  been  insanity. 

§.  192.  Respecting  Demoniacs. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  Demoniacs,  who  are  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  likewise  in  the  writings 
of  profane  authors  of  antiquity,  is  a  very  intricate  and  a  very 
difficult  one.  There  are  some  persons  who  contend  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  either  madmen,  epileptics,  or  persons  subject  to 
melancholy ;  and  they  make  their  appeal  in  behalf  of  their  opi- 
nions to  physicians.  They,  accordingly,  in  their  interpretation 
of  those  expressions,  which  are  employed  in  reference  to  demo- 
niacs, go  on  the  principle  that  the  sacred  writers  meant  by  them 
the  same  and  nothing  more,  than  would  be  naturally  meant,  in 
case  the  possessed  persons  were  merely  the  subjects  of  those  dis- 
eases of  the  body  or  the  mind. 

Other  persons,  both  theologians  and  physicians,  have  strong 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  their  estimation,  the 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  clearly  imply,  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ;  and  this  state  of  things, 
they  suppose,  %va8  permitted  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  order 
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to  give  to  the  Saviour  an  opportonity  to  exhibit  his  miraculous 
powers. 

We  have  no  disposition^  at  present^  to  exhibit  ourselves^  as 
partisans  in  this  controversy,  and  shall  only  endeavour  to  give  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  leave 
the  reader  in  a  condition  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

^.  193.  Demoniacs  w£Rb  possesbbd  with  a  devil. 

It  will  be  our  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the  arguments 
in  f&vour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Demoniacs  were  really  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil.     They  are  as  follows : 

I.  They  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  which  is  not  done 
by  epileptic,  melancholy,  or  insane  persons,  as  in  Matt.  viii.  28 ; 
Mark,  v.  7 1  Luke,  viii.  27*  They  possessed  the  supernatural 
power  of  breaking  cords  and  chains.  They  requested  of  Jesus 
not  to  torment  them.  They  answered  with  propriety  questions 
which  were  proposed  to  them.  Demons  departed  from  them 
and  entered  into  swine.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular,  that  madness  or  melancholy,  the  mere 
phrensy  or  wanderings  of  the  brain,  went  out  of  the  possessed 
persons  into  the  herd.  The  supposition,  which  some  make,  that 
the  swine  were  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  demoniacs,  is  destitute 
of  all  probability.  They  would  have  stood  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  driven  in  many  more  directions  than  one,  by  persons  of 
such  an  undisciplined  and  irrational  character ;  especialiy  as  they 
were  two  thousand  in  number. 

II.  No  symptoms  of  disease  are  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the 
dumb  demoniac,  introduced  in  Matt.  ix.  32,  and  Luke,  xi.  14 ; 
not  in  that  of  the  dumb  and  blind  demoniac,  spoken  of  in  Matt. 
xii.  22.  The  possessed  persons,  therefore,  in  both  of  these  in- 
stances were  in  a  sound  state  of  body,  with  this  exception  mere- 
ly, that  the  devil,  (for  this  certainly  could  not  have  been  done  by 
epilepsy,  melancholy,  or  madness)  obstructed  their  organs  of 
speech  and  vision. 

III.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  case 
of  the  lunatic,  in  Matt.  xvii.  15,  are  such  as  would  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  person  afflicted  with  the  epilepsy ;  but  then  it 
should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  effects  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  others,  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  devil. 

IV.  We  are  informed,  that  the  damsel  of  Philippi.  Acts,  xvi. 
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16,  practised  divination,  which  evidently  could  not  have  been 
done  by  a  mad  or  deranged  person.  We  must  conclude^  there- 
fore, that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit. 

V.  The  demoniacs  tliemselves  say,  that  they  are  possessed 
with  a  devil.  The  Jews  of  the  New  Testament,  who  happened 
to  be  connected  with  or  related  to  the  person,  in  a  case  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  assert  the  same  thing.  The  apostles,  and  the 
evangelists  also,  allege,  that  persons  possessed  with  demons  were 
brought  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  demons  departed  at  his  command. 
Matt.  iv.  24;  vii.  22;  ix.  33;  xii.  28;  Mark,i.  32,39;  ix.  25; 
Luke,  iv.  41 ;  viii.  2,  30,  38;  ix.  49;  xi.  14.  Jesus  himself  as- 
serts, that  he  casts  out  devils.  Matt.  xii.  27,  28 ;  Luke,  xi.  19. 

VI.  The  sacred  writers  make  an  express  distinction  between 
demoniacs,  and  the  sick ;  and  likewise  between  the  exorcism  of 
demons,  and  the  healing  of  the  sick,  Mark,  i.  32;  Luke,  vi.  17, 
18;  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2;  xiii.  32.  Demoniacs,  therefore,  were  not 
persons  afflicted  with  diseases,  in  the  way  that  has  been  supposed. 

VII.  Demoniacs  knew,  what  madmen,  insane  persons,  epilep- 
tics, and  melancholy  men  could  not  of  themselves  know,  viz. 
THAT  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  thb  Messiah,  the  Son 
OF  David,  etc.  Mark,  i.  24 ;  v.  7 ;  Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Luke,  iv. 
34. 

VIII.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  demons  and  asks  them  their  names  : 
and  we  find,  that  they  answer  him.  He  also  threatens  them, 
commands  them  to  be  silent,  to  depart,  and  not  to  return,  Mark, 
i.  25  ;  V.  8 ;  ix.  25 ;  Luke,  iv.  35 ;  viii.  30-^2. 

IX.  When  the  seventy  disciples  returned  from  their  labours, 
one  prominent  cause  of  their  joy,  was,  that  the  devils,  when  the 
name  of  Christ  was  pronounced,  obeyed  them.  Jesus  answered 
them,  as  follows,  in  Luke,  x.  18 — 20;  '^  I  beheld  Satan,  cis 
lightning  Jail  Jrom  heaven.  Behold,  I  give  unto  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you  ;  notwithstand^ 
ing,  m  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but 
rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven,*' 

X.  When  the  Saviour  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees  of  cast- 
ing out  devils  by  the  aid  of  Beelzebub,  he  replied,  that  the  king- 
dom, the  city,  or  the  family,  in  which  were  dissensions  and  dis- 
cordsj  would  of  itself  perish  ;  and  that  consequently,  if  there  were 
such  discords  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  to  induce  one  devil  to 
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exert  his  power  in  the  expulsion  of  another,  it  could  not  long  exist. 
To  these  things,  he  immediately  adds  ;  ^'  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?  Therefore 
they  shall  be  your  judges.  But  if  I  cast  out  depils  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  (by  divine  power  or  a  miracle,  J  then  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  unto  you.  Or  else  hon>  can  one  enter  into  a 
strong  mans  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the 
strong  man  ?  and  then  he  mill  spoil  his  house.'*  Matt.  xii.  25, 
28 ;  Mark,  iii.  23—25  ;  Luke,  xi.  17—19. 

XI.  Jesus  makes  the  following  remarks  in  respect  to  the  demons 
or  evil  spirits,  in  Matt.  xii.  43,  et  seq.  and  in  Luke,  xi.  24,  et  seq. 
"  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  malketh 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none.  He  saith,  I 
will  return  to  my  house,  whence  I  came  out.  And  when  he 
cometh,  hefindeth  it  swept  and  garnished;  then  goeth  he  and 
taketh  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and  they 
enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.**  It  is  very  clear,  that  expressions  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  used  in  relation  td  a  mental  or  a  bodily  disease. 

XII.  The  woman  in  Luke,  xiii.  11,  who  was  bowed  together 
with  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  is  said  by  the  Saviour,  in  the  six- 
teenth verse,  to  have  been  bound  by  Satan.  The  apostle  Peter, 
in  like  manner,  asserts  in  Acts,  x.  38,  that  all  who  had  been  op- 
pressed with  the  devil,  Karahvpaa^et^ofxevov^  vxl  rov  hiafioXw,  were 
healed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  anointed  of  God. 

XIII.  The  wonderful  miracles  of  Jesus  will  appear  of  much 
less  importance  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  actually 
cast  out  devils,  but  merely  healed  diseases.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  accordingly,  embraced,  without  any  dissenting  voice,  the 
opinion,  that  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  were 
really  possessed  with  demons  ;  and  the  Church  itself,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion^  instituted  an  order  of  persons  called 
exorcists. 

§.  194.  General  view  of  the  opposite  Argument. 

Those  who  maintain  that  demoniacs  were  epileptic,  melan- 
choly, insane,  or  mad  persons,  commence  their  arguments  with 
referring  to  a  very  early  period.  They  endeavour  to  prove  by 
induction  from  various  instances,  which  they  conceive  to  be  to 
the  point,  and  by  a  multitude  of  quotations  from  Greeks  Roman, 
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and  Jewish  writers^  that  the  demont,  to  whom  diseases  are  at- 
tributed as  the  agents,  are  not  the  ^  MfioX^f  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, {the  evil  spirit  in  an  emphatic  and  peculiar  sense;)  but 
that  they  are  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  who  had  died  by  a  violent 
death,  particularly  of  such  as  were  known  to  have  sustained  bad 
characters  while  living.  Demoniacs,  therefore,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  these  persons,  were  men  who  were  afflicted  with 
some  disease,  mental  m  bodily ;  but  who  were  generally  supposed 
by  the  people  to  be  possessed  and  agitated  by  these  spirits  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  haunted  by  furies  ;  compare  the  large 
German  edition  of  this  work,  Part  I.  vol.  ii.  §.  227 — 229.  p.  411 
— 464.  They  take  the  ground,  therefore,  that  Jesus,  the  apostles, 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  if  they  wished  to  be 
understood  by  those  for  whom  their  writings  were  intended,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  attaching  the  same  meaning  to  the  word 
demons  which  was  attached  to  it  by  their  contemporaries. 

Having  taken  this  position^  they  endeavour  to  confirm  their 
sentiments  by  saying  further, 

I.  That  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  demoniacs,  as  stated  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  same  with  those  which  are  exhibited  by 
men  in  epilepsy,  hypochondria,  insanity,  and  madness. 

II.  That  the  sacred  writers  give  intimations  in  various  places 
that  they  use  the  words  demon  and  demons  solely  because  they 
were  in  common  circulation  at  that  period ;  and  are,  accordingly, 
to  be  considered  as  merely  accommodating  themselves  to  the  lan- 
guage in  common  use,  and  not  as  professedly  teaching  or  denying 
the  agency  attributed  to  evil  spirits. 

III.  That  the  real  operation  of  departed  spirits  upon  living 
men  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
and  of  course  they  could  not  mean,  by  the  phrases  and  passages 
in  question,  such  operation. 

These  three  points  they  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  confirm  by 
various  arguments,  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  enu- 
meration. 

§.  195.  Symptoms  in  demoniacs  the  same  with  those 

IN  Diseased  Pebsons. 

The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  agency  of  evil  spirits 
in  the  case  of  demoniacs,  proceed  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that^ 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  demoniacs  in  other  countries  were  fre- 
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qnently  restored  by  having  recourse  to  medical  prescriptions.  It 
is  not  at  all  rational  to  suppose  that  demoniacs  thus  restored 
w^e  actually  possessed  with  the  sprits  of  the  dead,  inasmuch  as 
such  spirits  could  not  have  been  expelled  by  mere  medical  art. 
They  were,  therefore^  merely  diseased  or  sick  persons^  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  wcnrds.  The  symptoms  in  these  men  were 
the  same  with  those  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment>  viz.  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  insanity^  and  hy- 
pochondria. The  demoniacs,  consequently,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  we  have  the  utmost  ground  for  inferring,  were  no  other 
than  sick  men ;  since  the  symptoms  they  actually  exhibited  are 
such  as  they  would  have  exhibited  in  case  they  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  and  nothing  more.  And 
these  diseases,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  attributed  to  spirits  or 
demoTiSj  so  called  merely  on  account  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
and  belief  of  the  people. 

Explanations. 

I.  The  two  Gadarenes,  Matt.  viii.  28,  et  seq.  of  whom  only 
the  more  conspicuous  and  celebrated  one,  (viz.  the  one  who  after 
his  recovery  besought  Christ  **  that  he  might  be  with  him,"  i.  e. 
might  be  his  follower  or  disciple,)  is  mentioned  in  Mark,  v.  2, 
and  Luke,  viii.  27,  were  deranged  persons  or  madmen,  who  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were  within  them  innumer- 
able spirits  of  dead  men.  They,  accordingly,  dwelt  amid  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  went  naked,  were  ungovernable,  cried 
aloud,  beat  themselves,  and  attacked  those  who  passed  by.  Such 
things  are  characteristic  of  madmen.  The  great  power  which  one 
of  them  possessed^  and  which  enabled  him  to  burst  asunder  bonds 
and  chains,  is  not  unfrequently  witnessed  in  persons  who  have 
lost  their  reason.  Both  Mark  (chap.  v.  15.)  and  Luke  (chap.  viii. 
35.)  mention  that  the  Gkidarenes  found  this  demoniac,  after  he 
had  been  restored  by  Jesus,  wfpoptZrra,  i.  e.  in  his  right  mind ; 
which  is  a  clear  intimation  that  he  was  previously  destitute  of 
reason. 

It  is  true  these  men  address  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e. 
the  Messiah^  and  ask  him  not  to  torment  them ;  but  this  circum- 
stance can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  had 
heard,  as  they  undoubtedly  had,  in  those  lucid  intervals  which 
are  granted  to  many  insane  persons,  that  Jesus,  whose  fame 
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(Matt.  iv.  24.)  had  already  extended  as  far  as  Syria,  was  re* 
garded  as  the  Messiah. 

They  evidently  betray  their  insanity  by  saying  they  were  devils 
without  number,  and  by  beseeching  Jesus  not  to  drive  them  into 
the  sea^but  to  permit  them  to  enter  into  the  swine,  which  were 
feeding  near.  Certainly  none  but  the  professed  advocates  of  real 
demoniacal  possession  would  suppose  that  an  actual  demon  or 
devil  would  select  such  an  habitation  as  that.  It  is  admitted  that 
Jesus  (Mark^  v.  8.)  commands  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart.  But 
does  this  prove  any  thing  ?  The  spirit  was  called  unclean  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  one  dead^  and  was  trit- 
clean  of  course.  It  was  commanded  to  depart  merely  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  present  might  be  excited ;  and  that  they 
might  have  ample  opportunity  of  noticing  the  miracle  \vrought  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  maniac.  It  was  not  the  demons^  but^ 
as  in  Acts,  xix.  16,  the  madmen  themselves,  who  impetuously  at- 
tacked the  herd  of  swine,  and  drove  them  down  the  steep  into 
lake  Gennesareth.  Mark  and  Luke,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mon mode  of  speech,  represent  the  demons  as  going  from  mad- 
men and  entering  into  the  s\nne ;  for  it  was  the  custom  to  attri- 
bute to  the  agency  of  the  supposed  demons  whatever  was  done 
by  the  demoniacs  themselves;  comp.  Matt.  ix.  32 ;  Luke,  xi.  14; 
xiii.  1 1 :  see  also  the  large  German  edition  of  this  work.  Part  I. 
vol.  ii.  §.  231.  p.  464.  That  the  swine,  being  timid  animals,  and 
running  ^vith  great  speed,  as  they  naturally  would,  before  pur- 
suers of  such  a  peculiar  character,  should  have  plunged  in  con- 
siderable numbers  into  the  lake,  and  perished,  is  by  no  means 
stranjge  nor  incredible.  We  say,  in  considerable  numbers,  because 
the  expressions  which  are  used  leave  us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  herd  escaped.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  expressions 
are  not  to  be  too  literally  interpreted,  {ad  vivum  resecandum.) 
Nor  is  it,  moreover,  any  thing  very  extraordinary,  that  these  men 
paid  a  sort  of  homage  and  reverence  to  the  Redeemer,  of  whose 
miracles  and  greatness  they  had  heard ;  since  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  madmen  who  fear  and  also  exhibit  a  degree  of 
respect  to  certain  persons. 

II.  The  dumb  man  mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  32,  and  in  Luke, 
xi.  14,  and  the  man  who  was  both  dumb  and  blind,  in  Matt.  xii. 
22,  were  likewise  insane,  or  at  least  they  were  melancholy  per- 
sons.    It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  in  explanation  of  our  thus 
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coupling  together  these  two  classes  of  mental  diseases,  that  in- 
.sanity,  and  melancholy  or  hypochondria,  as  the  experience  of 
physicians  sufficiently  proves,  are  nearly  allied  to,  and  often 
accompany  each  other.  That  the  first-mentioned  of  these  persons 
was  afflicted  with  one  of  those  maladies,  which  in  that  age  were 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Luke  (chap.  xi.  14.)  calls  the  devil  a  dumb  one,  while  the  parallel 
passage  in  Matt.  ix.  32,  represents  the  man  himself  as  dumb. 

III.  The  youth  who  in  Matt.  xvii.  15  ,i8  called  a  lunatic  from 
his  childhood,  and  who  in  Luke,  ix.  38 — 40,  was  seized  and  torn, 
while  uttering  cries  of  woe,  by  an  evil  spirit  of  such  persevering 
cruelty  as  to  be  unwilling  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  venge- 
ance even  after  the  victim  had  already  severely  and  cruelly  suf- 
fered, and  who,  furthermore,  is  said  in  Mark,  ix.  17,  to  have  had 
a  dumb  spirit,  to  have  fallen,  with  great  outcries,  sometimes  upon 
the  earth,  sometimes  into  water,  and  sometimes  into  fire ;  to  have 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  to  have  gnashed  his  teeth,  was  evi- 
dently an  epileptic  person.  It  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
valent notions  of  the  ancients  in  respect  to  the  epilepsy,  when  it 
is  remarked  that  Hippocrates  wrote  a  book,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  epilepsy  was  not  a  sacred  malady,  i.  e.  a 
malady  sent  from  some  superior  power  or  divinity.  The  epithet, 
nevertheless,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  this  disease 
in  this  book,  is  that  of  bacrbd. 

IV.  The  maid  of  Philippi,  who  in  Acts,  xvi.  16,  is  said  to  have 
possessed  the  spirit  of  Python,  i.  e.  the  spirit  of  Apollo,  vyc^fAa 
UijSuvo^,  was  insane.  The  ground  of  the  assertion — ^that  was 
made  in  respect  to  her,  was,  that  she  cherished,  as  would  not  be 
unnatural  in  the  case  of  insanity,  a  firm  persuasion  that  she  was 
possessed  with  some  spirit  from  the  dead,  that  was  commissioned 
by  Apollo.  As  the  gift  of  prophecy  among  the  heathen,  (if  we 
may  credit  the  assertion  of  Cicero  in  his  Treatise  on  Divination, 
Emesti's  edit.  i.  5.  p.  661,)  was  always  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  Apollo,  insane  persons,  who  professed  to  prophesy  under  his 
auspices,  were  enabled  to  make  much  money;  which  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  predictions  of  the  damsel,  or  any  other  predictions 
of  a  similar  nature  were  true  prophecies ;  for  such  were  beyond 
the  power  of  Apollo  (who  was  regarded  as  *' nothing"  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Paul)  to  utter  or  to  communicate.     Many  other  demo* 
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niacs  who  are  mentioned^  the  symptoms  or  rather  operations  of 
whose  disease  are  not  particularly  given  ^  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  who  were  insane;  for  example,  Mary  Magdalene,  from 
whom  (Luke,  viii.  2.)  Jesus  cast  out  seven  devils,  i.  e.  restored 
her  from  a  madness  of  so  violent  a  nature  that  it  was  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  the  united  agency  of  this  large  number  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  If  the  Saviour  commanded  the  demoniacs  not  to 
make  him  known,  the  reason  was,  that  their  declaration  of  the 
subject  would  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Matt.  viii. 
29;  Mark,  i.  24;  v.  7 ;  Luke,  iv.  34. 

V.  Whether  the  expulsion  of  actual  demons  from  a  person,  or 
the  healing  of  epileptics,  madmen,  and  hypochondriacs  be  the 
greater  and  more  striking  miracle,  in  the  present  argument  it  is 
of  but  little  consequence  to  decide.  To  those,  however,  who  deny 
in  this  case  the  actual  agency  of  demons,  the  healing  of  these 
maladies  appears  a  more  impressive  exhibition  of  miraculous  power 
than  the  ejection  of  demons,  which  was  likewise  done,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion  will  themselves  admit,  by  exor- 
cists. 

§.  196.  The  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  Christ,  regarded 

Demoniacs  as  diseased  Persons. 

The  apostles  and  evangelists,  it  is  contended,  whether  they  are 
introduced  as  speaking,  or  whether  they  appear  as  the  authors  of 
a  narration,  employ  those  expressions,  which  in  their  time  were 
in  common  use.  Hence,  as  was  very  natural,  they  make  use  of 
such  phraseology  as  the  following ;  *'  Demoniacs  came  to  Jesus,'* 
"  Demoniacs  were  brought  to  Jesus,'*  "  They  were  possessed  with 
demjons^"  "  The  demons  were  cast  out,"  "  They  departed  from  or 
entered  into  a  person,'*  SfC,  If  it  be  inquired  what  they  really 
understood  by  such  expressions,  the  answer  is  this : 

Similar  expressions  were  used  in  respect  to  madness  or  insanity 
in  that  age,  even  in  cases,  where  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
natural  cause  of  it ;  i.  e.  a  man  mighf  lose  his  reason  by  some 
accident  which  was  perfectly  well  understood,  and  still,  as  much 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  loss  of  his  reason  was  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  a  demon.  That  was  the  common  mode  of  speaking. 
Furthermore,  demons  were  spoken  of  in  reference  to  diseases,  in 
the  same  way  that  Bacchus  among  the  Greeks  was  used  figura- 
tively for  wine,  and  Geres  for  com.     It  cannot  be  inferred,  there- 
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fore,  that  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the  evangelists,  supposed  that 
those  persons,  who  were  represented  as  possessed,  were  in  realUy 
possessed  with  demons,  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  cannot  be 
inferred,  we  contend,  the  more  especially,  because  they  often  give 
intimations  of  a  contrarif  opinion^  as  will  appear  from  the  follow-, 
ing  statements. 

Argument  I.    The   evangelists  often    introduce  demoniacs 
among  sick  men,  as  a  separate  class  of  sick,  Matt.  iv.  23,  24;  x. 
8;  Mark,  i.  32;  Luke,  iv.  40,  41;  v.  15;  viii.  2;  ix.  1;  xiii. 
32;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  all  classes  of  sick  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  never  described  by  the  evangelists  as  being 
subject  to  demoniacal  possessions,  are  represented  in  Acts,  x.  38, 
without  any  exception,  as  being  oppressed  with  the  devil,  icara-' 
hjAfarr€vcfi€Poi  vvh  rov  S<aj3oXov.     From  this  it  clearly  appears,  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  be  a  sick  person,  and  to  be  a 
demoniac  or  vexed  with  the  devil^  (i.  e.  with  the  subordinate 
agents  of  the  devil,  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead,)  were  only 
different  expressions  for  the  same  thing.     The  evangelists,  it 
should  also  be  remarked,  in  some  instances  comprehend  demoniacs 
under  the  head  of  sick  and   diseased  persons,  when,  without 
expressly  mentioning  them,  they  describe  in  general  terms  those 
to  whom  the  Saviour  gave  assistance.     That  is  to  say;  when 
enumerating  those,  who  had  experienced  the  healing  power  of 
the  Saviour,  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  particularly  to  men- 
tion demoniacs  in  distinction  from  the  rest ;  because  they  did  not 
conceive  there  was  any  thing  sufficiently  peculiar  in  their  cases 
to  induce  them  to  make  this  distinction ;  since  they  might  justly 
be  considered  as  comprehended,  (even  when  not  expressly  men- 
tioned,) in  a  general  catalogue  of  those  maladies,  which  men 
were  subject  to,  and  which  the  Saviour  had  healed.  Matt.  xi.  5 ; 
Luke,  vii.  21,  22.     On  the  contrary,  the  evangelists  certainly 
would  not  have  omitted  the  mention  of  them  in  such  an  enume- 
ration, which  was  designed  as  a  statement  of  what  the  Saviour 
had  done  in  relieving  the  bodily  woes  of  men,  if  they  had  sup- 
posed the  demoniacs  to  be  sound  and  in  good  health,  with  the 
exception,  that  they  were  possessed  with  a  devil ;  because  in  this 
case,  their  situation  and  recovery  would  have  been  so  peculiar,  as 
to  have  demanded  a  distinct  specification.     The  sacred  historians 
frequently  say,  that  the  demoniacs  were  made  whole,  or  restored, 
which  is  an  intimation  at  least,  that  they  ^vere  previously  dis- 
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eased^  Matt.  viii.  16;  xii.  22;  Luke^  vii.  21;  viii.  2;  ix.  42. 
Luke  especially,  (chap.  xi.  14,)  when  speaking  of  a  dumb  spirit^ 
and  when  describing  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  (chap.  xiii.  11,) 
could  not  certainly  mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  real 
spirit ;  but  merely  of  a  disease,  or  of  some  defect  in  the  bodily 
organs.  If,  moreover,  Luke,  who  was  a  physician,  uses  such 
expressions  as  these,  viz.  to  heal,  to  be  healed  from  spirits,  to 
heal  those  oppressed  with  a  devil;  if  he  uses  such  expressions  in 
reference  to  demoniacal  possessions,  it  is  clear  we  are  to  under- 
stand possessions  in  his  language  to  mean  the  same  with  diseases, 
and  nothing  more;  consult  Luke>  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2 ;  and  Acts^  x. 
38. 

Not  only  the  evangelists  themselves,  but  the  Jews  also,  who 
are  introduced  as  speaking  in  the  gospels,  use  the  words  2^c^fi«y 
and  haiuipioy  figuratively,  (the  same  as  profane  writers,)  when 
they  speak  of  insanity,  hypochondria,  and  natural  madness,  Matt, 
xi.  18;  Luke,  vii.  33;  John,  vii.  19,  20;  x.  20.  Furthermore, 
in  Mark,  iii.  21,  22,  iUmi  he  is  beside  himself  is  interchanged 
with  Be€X^€/3o2^X  «x€i  he  hath  a  devil.  It  can  be  shown  also,  that 
the  word  demon  is  interchanged  in  the  same  way  with  the  words^ 
which  signify  disease  or  sickness,  as  if  they  were  altogether  sy- 
nonymous, comp.  Mark,  vii.  29,  and  Matt.  xv.  22—28 ;  compare 
also  Mark,  ix.  1?^  with  Luke,  ix.  39,  also  Matt.  xvii.  15,  and 
Luke,  xiii.  10 — 12. 

Argument  II.  John,  it  is  true  introduces  the  Jews,  as  speak- 
ing in  the  customary  way  in  respect  to  demoniacs  and  demons, 
(chap.  vii.  9 — ^20;  x.  20,)  but  let  it  be  carefully  marked,  that  he 
himself  is  altogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, notwithstanding  that  he  frequently  speaks  of  the  sick^ 
who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour,  iv.  47 ;  v.  3 ;  vi.  2.  Paul  alao^ 
in  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of  miraculous  gifts,  (1  Cor.  xii. 
9,)  says  nothing  in  respect  to  the  exorcism  of  demons ,  a  power 
which  it  appears,  he  possessed  himself,  and  which  the  Saviour 
had  promised.  Matt.  x.  8;  Mark,  xvi.  17 ;  Luke,  x.  17*  These 
two  apostles,  therefore,  considered  demoniacs  as  no  other  than 
persons  afflicted  with  disease ;  and  it  was  very  natural,  indeed^ 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  John  composed  his  gospel,  and  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  medical  science  was  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  aiid  it  vas  very  generally  known,  that  t^e  diseases,  attri- 
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bated  to  demons,  were  merely  natural  diseases,  compare  the  large 
German  edition  of  this  work.  Part  I.  vol.  ii.  §  232.  pp.  477 — ^^* 

If,  therefore,  it  be  objected  against  us,  that  the  demoniacs  in 
the  New  Testament  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  possessed 
with  demons,  we  reply,  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected 
from  madmen.  If  it  be  further  objected,  that  the  Jews  of  the 
New  Testament  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  such  possessions, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  our  opponents,  either  that  this  was  the 
U8U8  LOQUBNDi  in  rcspect  to  diseases,  the  common  language  to 
describe  the  causes  and  effects  of  certain  bodily  maladies,  without 
any  particular  belief  that  those  maladies  originated  from  the 
agency  of  spirits,  or  that  the  Jews  actually  believed  in  real  pos- 
sessions. 

If,  moreover,  we  are  told,  that  both  the  apostles  themselves 
and  the  evangelists  inform  us,  that  demoniacs  came  to  Jesus,  or 
were  brought  and  were  healed ;  that  Jesus  himself  says  that  he 
casts  out  devils ;  the  answer  is— such  expressions  as  these  were  used 
in  the  common  mode  of  speaking  prevailing  at  that  period  ;  and 
Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  evangelists  made  use  of  such  expressions, 
when  they  spoke  of  hypochondria,  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  mad- 
ness, in  order  to  be  understood  by  their  hearers  and  readers. 
Nearly  in  the  same  way  physicians  of  the  present  time  denomi* 
nate  a  certain  class  of  sick  persons  lunatics,  i.  e.  persons  under 
the  wfluence  of  the  moon,  and  tell  us  of  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and 
the  night  mare,  although  the  true  causes  of  these  diseases  are 
well  known.  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  customary  every  where  to 
speak  of  the  sun's  setting  and  rising,  and  to  designate  certain 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  planets  or  wandering  stars,  although 
it  is  not  philosophically  true,  either  that  the  sun  sets  or  rises, 
or  that  the  planets  describe  that  wandering ,  irregular  path  in 
the  heavens,  which  to  those  unacquainted  with  astronomy  they 
appear  to  do. 

If,  finally,  it  be  said,  that  the  diseases  of  demoniacs  are  some* 
times  distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons,  the  reason  of  it 
is,  that  these  diseases,  vis.  melancholy,  insanity,  epilepsy,  and 
madness,  are  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  are  healed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  hence  the  curing  of  them  by  a  single  word  of  the 
Saviour  was  a  matter  of  the  greater  moment. 

Aroumbnt  III.  It  is  admitted,  that  Jesus  apparently  speaks 
to  the  demons,  threatens  them,  commands  them  to  be  silent> 
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orders  them  to  depart  and  not  to  return,  Mark,  i.  24;  v,  8  ;  ix. 
25  ;  Matt.  viii.  32  ;  Luke,  iv.  35 ;  viii.  30—32.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  he  has  reference  partly  to 
the  persons  themselves,  whom  he  commands  to  be  silent,  and 
whom  he  threatens,  and  partly  to  the  disease,  which  he  orders  to 
depart  and  not  to  return.  Paul,  in  the  same  manner,  (Acts,  zvi. 
16—18,)  addresses  the  ^rit  of  Apollo,  and  commands  him  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  to  depart  from  the  soothsaying  damsel ;  and 
yet,  as  we  may  learn  from  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  he  had  not  the  least 
faith  in  Apollo,  nor  in  any  other  god  except  Jehovah.  Nor  are 
we  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Luke,  the  historian  of  the  Acts, 
who  subjoins  to  the  account,  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  that 
the  spirit  left  her,  believed  at  all,  that  the  spirit  of  Apollo  was 
really  present.  The  reason  why  Paul  and  the  Saviour  made  use 
of  such  expressions  on  such  an  occasion,  was,  that  they  might  excite 
the  attention  of  the  bystanders,  and  give  them  to  understand  that 
the  disease  had  terminated  at  their  command.  It  was  for  a 
reason  of  the  same  nature,  viz.  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  those  present,  that  the  Saviour,  when  the  tempest  was  over- 
ruled and  laid  by  his  miraculous  interference,  commanded  in  an 
audible  manner  the  winds  and  the  seas  to  be  at  rest.  Let  those 
who  inquire  how  Jesus  could  call  the  demon  by  name,  if  he  did 
not  believe  one  to  be  present,  read  the  Greek  text  of  Mark, 
y.  9 ;  and  of  Luke,  viii.  30 ;  and  they  will  see,  that  it  is  not  the 
demon,  which  is  addressed  by  name,  but  the  demoniac  himself, 

(jtFiip^a  txvrlv,  i.  e.  earBfWKW,  not  a^o  i.  e.  vyctz/Me,) 

Jesus,  in  Luke,  x.  \T,  does  not  assert  the  operations  of 
demons  in  men,  for  he  couples  Satan  with  serpents  and  scorpions, 
which  places  us  under  the  necessity  of  interpreting  all  these 
words  figuratively ;  and  of  understanding  by  them  cunning  and 
powerful  adversaries,  who  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
but  with  all  their  power  were  unable  to  interrupt  its  advance- 
ment. The  expressions,  which  he  employs,  are  as  follows : — '^  I 
see,"  Hebrew  **n*^^ ,  ^*  Satan,"  i.  e.  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
gospel,  who  are  afterwards  called  serpents,  scorpions,  and  the 
enemy's  host,  "  fiedl  like  lightning  from  heaven,"  i.  e.  from  the 
political  heaven,  from  power  and  authority.  Consult  Isaiah,  xiv. 
12,  13;  Matt,  xxiv.;  Luke,  x.  15;  Rev.  xii.  7 — 9;  see  also 
Cicero,  where  he  says  to  Mark  Antony,  you  have  hurled  your 
coUeagues  down  from  heaven.     (The  adversaries  of  the  gospel 
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also  oocar  in  Luke^  xxii.  31  ;  under  the  name  of  Satan,) 
**  Behold/'  he  proceeds,  "  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  ser- 
pents and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  i.  e. 
of  overcoming  and  subduing  by  your  miraculous  gifts  all  adver- 
saries, "  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,"  i.  e.  oppress 
and  overcome  you,  (oomp.  &^ttc^<r^  with  the  Hebrew  W^  .) 
*'  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  sub- 
ject unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven,"  i.  e.  rejoice  rather  in  the  favour  of  God,  than  in  the 
power  of  casting  out  devils,  or  of  healing  the  most  difficult  dis- 
eases. 

Jesus,  in  Matt.  xii.  24—30;  Mark,  iii.  22--30;  Luke,  xi.  16 
— ^24 ;  employs  against  the  Pharisees  the  aroumentum  ad 
HOMiNEH,  which  has  no  bearing  in  this  case  any  further  than 
the  refutation  of  the  adversary  is  concerned.  The  ground  of  his 
employing  this  species  of  argument  in  the  present  instance  was 
this.  The  Pharisees,  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,  taught  that  the 
demons,  by  which  men  were  possessed,  were  the  spirits  of  bad 
men,  who  were  dead,  and  were  commissioned  on  their  present 
business  of  tormenting  the  children  of  men  by  Beelzebub. 
Jesus,  therefore,  replied,  provided  this  were  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  that  Beelzebub,  by  lending  his  assistance  in  casting  out  his 
own  devils,  was  overturning  his  own  kingdom.  He  then  adds,  that 
this  powerful  spirit,  for  such  the  Pharisees  supposed  him  to  be, 
could  not  be  compelled  to  perform  such  an  unwelcome  task,  un- 
less a  stronger  one  than  Beelzebub  himself,  should  first  come, 
should  bind  him,  and  take  away  his  arms. 

The  parable  in  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45 ;  and  Luke,  xi.  24 — ^28 ;  is 
to  be  interpreted  with  a  reference  to  the  explanation  at  the  end, 
viz.  ^'  so  shall  it  be  with  this  wicked  generation,**  The  demons 
in  these  passages  are  the  vices  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been,  in 
some  little  degree,  corrected  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  Saviour ;  but  which  soon  after  developed  themselves 
with  greater  virulence,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  as 
Josephus  testifies  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  the 
Romans  ;  comp.  the  large  Oerman  edition  of  this  work.  Part  I. 
vol.  ii.  §.  232.  pp.  490,  491. 

Finally,  Jesus  liberates  the  woman,  described  in  Luke,  xiii. 
12,  as  bowed  down  with  infirmity,  without  making  any  mention 
of  a  demon.    If,  therefore,  a  little  after,  he  asserts,  that  she  was 
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a  daughter  of  Abraham,  bound  by  Satan  for  eighteen  years,  the 
expressions  are  to  be  considered  as  figurative,  being  an  allnsion 
to  the  letting  loose  of  oxen,  which  it  was  lawful  to  do  on  the 
sabbath  in  order  to  lead  them  to  drink ;  and  having  reference  at 
the  same  time  to  an  opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  all  diseases 
had  their  real  origin,  (not  indeed  from  demons,)  but  from  the 
devil,  that  overruling  spirit  of  wickedness,  who  tempted  Eve, 
and  to  whom  allusions  are  made  in  Acts,  x.  38 ;  and  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  7* 

Aroumbnt  IV.  That  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  unanimously 
agreed  in  the  opinion ,  that  individuals,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  really  and  truly  possessed  with  demons,  those,  who  main- 
tain that  demoniacs  were  diseased  persons,  plainly  and  expressly 
deny.  They  produce  testimonies  to  the  contrary.  They  assert, 
moreover,  that,  in  point  of  policy,  the  Fathers  would  not  have 
thought  it  advisable,  to  have  made  such  assertions,  as  are  repre* 
sented,  since  they  were  contending  incessantly  with  philosophers, 
who  believed  in,  and  strenuously  contended  for  the  agency  of  de- 
mons. They  say  further,  that  nothing  is  gained  or  lost,  even  if 
the  Fathers  were  unanimous  in  opinion,  since,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  faith  or  doctrine,  in  which  alone  the  united  sentiment 
of  the  Fathers  can  be  considered  as  possessing  a  binding  autho- 
rity. They  deny  also,  that  it  can  be  concluded  from  the  hct, 
that  a  class  or  order  of  persons,  called  exorcists,  existed  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  Church,  that  the  Church  itself  believed  in 
the  real  agency  of  demons;  since  the  popular  superstitions  on 
the  subject  might  have  ibeen,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  the  ground 
of  such  an  institution,  see  Veronius  In  Rbgul.  Fio.  §.  4.  no.  4. 

§.  197*  Real  Possessions  inconsistent  with  the  Doctrine 

OF  Jesus  and  the  Apostles. 

Those,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  real  possessions,  state  that 
Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  evangelists,  are  not  to  be  understood 
literally,  when  they  speak  of  the  agency  of  demons;  because 
guch  a  supposition  would  make  them  act  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  themselves  taught. 

They,  accordingly,  in  support  of  the  point,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  and  Jesus  are  contrary  to  that  of  reed  demoniacal 
possessions,  advance  the  following  considerations. 

Aboumbnt  I.    Jesus  and  the  apostles  teach  us,  that  all 
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things^  even  the  moat  minute^  are  under  the  direction  of  God. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  such  great 
miseries  were  inflicted  by  demons,  (whether  they  were  the 
spirits  of  dead  men,  or  other  evil  spirits,)  or  that  Qod  would  be 
accessory  to  such  evils,  by  permitting  them  to  exist  in  such  a 
manner.  More  especially  they  would  not  countenance  such  an  opi- 
nion, because  it  had  its  origin  among  nations  which  were  given  to 
idolatry.  It  was  the  common  belief  among  such  nations,  that 
the  celestial  divinities  governed  the  world  by  proxy ^  entrusting 
it  to  inferior  deities,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Aboument  II.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  teach  us,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  immediately  enter  upon  that  state  or  destiny, 
which  from  their  previous  character  they  deserved.  Both  the 
gpod  and  the  bad  going  to  a  retribution,  from  which  they  can 
never  return,  Luke,  xvi.  22,  et  seq.;  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ; 
Philip,  i.  21  ;  iii.  12 ;  Heb.  xii.  23.  Some  of  the  wicked 
spirits,  as  we  learn  from  2  Peter,  ii.^  4 ;  and  from  Jude  verse  6. 
are  reserved  in  custody,  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  a  statement 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition,  that  they  are 
straying  about  the  earth,  and  tormenting  its  inhabitants. 

Argument  III.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  Jesus  does  not  in 
direct  terms  contradict  the  prevailing  notions ;  and  does  not  ex- 
pressly and  explicitly  say,  that  the  demoniacs  were  not  afflicted 
by  the  agency  of  demons,  but  merely  by  natural  diseases,  (which 
was  the  opinion  maintained  by  the  Sadducees ;)  still  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  on  the  other  hand  he  no  where  expressly  denies, 
that  the  effects,  produced  upon  individuals,  who  were  represented 
as  possessed  with  demons,  resulted  from  such  diseases  merely. 
The  fact  is,  as  is  contended,  the  Saviour  neither  took  one  part 
nor  the  other ;  neither  denied  nor  asserted  the  reality  of  demo- 
niacal possessions.  Indeed  it  was  not  necessarily  nor  actually 
his  province.  A  question  of  that  kind,  one  which  involved  the 
state  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  belonged  rather  to  professed  physi- 
cians. The  apostles  pursue  the  same  course  in  respect  to  this 
subject  that  the  Saviour  does,  with  the  exception  of  John  and 
Paul,  who,  having  resided  much  in  Asia  Minor,  do  not,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  make  use  of  the  customary  and  prevalent 
phrases  in  regard  to  demoniacs.  It  is  stated,  further,  in  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  their  refuting  the  vulgar  opinion  in  respect  to  demoniacs. 
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as  it  was  evidently  inconsistent  witli  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  state  of  the  dead^  and  was  attacked  by  the  physicians  of  that 
age  with  great  success.  Besides^  an  attempt  at  such  a  refuta- 
tion^  in  an  age  when  the  opinion  to  be  attacked  was  yet  so  pre* 
valent^  and  in  a  country  where  it  was  so  fondly  cherished^  would 
have  involved  the  disciples  and  the  Saviour  in  prolix  disputations ; 
and  would  have  withdrawn  their  attention  too  much  from  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  thus  given  the  statements^  illustrations^  and  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  question^  and  will  leave  each  one  to  form 
his  own  opinion.* 

§.  IdS.  The  Pool  near  the  Sheep-Market  at  Jerusalem. 

The  pool>  M  ry  v^Qfiarncy,  or  the  receptacle  of  water,  called 
Bethesda,  Johu^  v.  2,  was  &  bath. 

I.  The  first  argument  in  favour  of  this  position  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact^  that  the  Rabbins,  and  the  Chaldaic  paraphrast  on 
Ecclesiastes,  make  the  words  niM^ynS?  and  M*MSn9,  (^he 
Greek  v^jSanx^,)  mean  baths;  and  make  the  word  H^*^9'7^> 
mean  the  servant  attending  on  a  bath.  The  name  Bethesda,  in 
Hebrew  ^79*7  ^'^S  >  means  the  house  or  place  of  favour  or  kind" 
nesSy  and  agrees  well  with  a  bath^  which  was  both  salutary  and 
pleasant. 

II.  Another  proof,  that  the  pool  in  question  was  a  bath,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  blind,  maimed,  and  withered,  were  gathered  around 

*  The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  American  translator  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interesting  and  important  subject :  "  To  give  an  opinion  on  a 
qu^tioo,  where  so  many  plausible  considerations  have  been  brought  forward 
on  both  sides,  would  be  of  no  avail,  without  various  arguments  to  support  it* 
And  to  do  this  after  the  statements  which  have  been  already  made,  could 
hardly  be  expected  here ;  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by 
both  parties,  that  the  adoption  of  either  sentiment  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  doubt  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Saviour,  or  of  the  integrity  of  the  histo- 
rians of  the  New  Testament.  Our  author  has  merely  undertaken  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  the  views  of  the  conflicting  writers  on  this  inquiry ;  and 
it  is  only  in  pursuance  of  this  design^  that  we  here  mention  for  the  student's 
perusal  the  Lectures  of  the  late  president  Appleton.  In  this  work,  which  is 
generally  accessible  to  the  students  of  this  country,  but  probably  never  came 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Jahn,  not  only  the  common  arguments  in  favour  of  real 
possession  are  forcibly  presented,  but  a  number  of  specious  objections  to  that 
view  of  the  subject  are  met  and  controverted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  in- 
quirei's  candid  coosideiation." 
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it ;  and  that  there  were  likewise  five  porticoes^  erected  without 
donbt  for  the  reception  of  those  who  were  sick  and  infirm.  That 
this  was  the  object  of  the  porticoes  is  the  opinion  expressed  both 
in  the  Peshito  and  by  Suidas. 

The  Anobl  that  troubled  the  Bath. 

It  is  related,  (John,  v.  2 — i,  6,  7>)  in  respect  to  this  bath,  that 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  at  certain  times  and  troubled  the 
water,  and  that  the  person^  who,  after  this  operation  first  stepped 
into  the  water,  was  healed  of  whatever  infirmity  he  might  labour 
under. 

This  account  of  the  descent  of  an  angel,  and  of  the  consequent 
restoration  of  the  first  one  who  entered  the  water  after  his  de- 
scent, is  omitted  in  certain  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and 
likewise  in  the  Armenian  version.  It  is  pointed  out  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  reader  in  some  Greek  manuscripts,  some- 
times by  an  obelus  or  dagger  [|t]],  and  sometimes  by  an  asterisk. 
The  genuineness  of  the  whole  passage,  therefore,  is  justly  liable 
to  suspicion. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  narration  is  a  genuine  one, 
the  bath  in  question  might  have  been  an  animal  bath,  which  has 
a  beneficial  influence  in  certain  diseases,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  was  furnished  with  blood  from  the  temple,  by  means 
of  a  subterranean  passage.  Accordingly,  when  the  blood  flowed 
into  it,  the  water  might  be  said  with  no  impropriety  to  be  dis* 
turbed,  especially  on  festival  days,  when  it  received  a  greater 
quantity  than  usual. 

Or  it  might  have  been,  (and  most  probably  was,)  a  mineral 
bath,  which  derived  its  salutary  powers  from  the  mineral  parti- 
cles that  were  intermixed  with  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  water  was  more  than  usually  disturbed  or  put  in 
motion  by  some  external  cause ;  for  instance,  by  showers  or  by 
subterranean  heat,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  of  course  more  than 
usually  efficacious.  The  sick  and  infirm,  therefore,  wished  to 
enter  it  at  this  period,  before  the  mineral  particles  had  subsided, 
and  the  water  had  returned  to  its  ordinary  state.  Eusebius,  in 
his  OnomasHcoHy  under  the  word  p^^aSd,  confirms  the  last  hypo- 
thesis, for  he  states,  that  in  his  time  there  were  at  that  place, 
viz.  Bethesda,  two  contiguous  receptacles  of  water  which  were 
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dry  except  when  rains  fell.  They  were  then  slightly  tinged  with 
a  red  colour,  a  proof  that  the  bottom  was  impregnated  with 
mineral  particles.  Consult  Richteri  Dissertatio  Medic.  Theol.  de 
Balneo  Animali^  p.  107*  Goetting.  177^>  And  Mead,  Medic.  Sacr. 
6.8. 

The  descent  of  the  angel,  and  the  healing  of  the  first  person 
who  entered  into  the  water,  are  statements  founded  in  the  pre- 
valent popular  opinions.  The  reason  why  the  historian  did  not 
make  a  statement  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  but  chose  rather,  in 
the  fourth  and  sixth  verses,  to  gire  the  popular  belief,  was,  that 
the  reader  might  understand  the  reply  of  the  sick  man  in  the 
seventh  verse. 

§.  199.  On  Paralttics. 

The  palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  that  is  of  very 
wide  import.  Many  infirmities,  as  Richter  has  demonstrated 
in  the  seventy-third  and  the  following  pages  of  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  section,  were  comprehended  under  the 
word  which  is  rendered  palsy  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  apoplbxt,  a  paralytic  shock  which  affected  the  whole 
body. 

II.  The  bemipi^eot,  which  affects  and  paralyses  only  one 
side  of  the  body. 

III.  The  parapleoy,  which  paralyses  all  the  parts  of  the 
system  below  the  neck. 

IV.  The  catalepsy.  It  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body,  (e.  g.  in  the  hands,) 
and  is  very  dangerous.  The  effects  upon  the  parts  seized  are 
very  violent  and  deadly.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  struck 
with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  is  unable  to  draw 
it  back.  If  the  hand  is  not  extended  when  he  is  struck  with  the 
disease,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it.  It  appears  diminished  in  size 
and  dried  up.  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
it  a  withered  hand,  1  Kings,  xiii.  4 — 6;  Zech.  xi.  17;  Matt.  xii. 
10—13 ;  John,  v.  3. 

V.  The  cramp.  This  in  oriental  countries  is  a  fearful  malady, 
and  by  no  means  unfrequent.  It  is  caused  by  the  chills  of  the 
night.  The  limbs  when  seized  with  it  remain  immoveable; 
sometimes  turned  in,  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.     The  person  afflicted  resembles  a 
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man  undergoing  the  torture,  Paa-anliofAh^,  and  experiences  nearly 
the  same  exquisite  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease  in  a 
few  days,  Matt.  viil.  9,  10;  comp,  Luke^  vii.  2;  1  Mac.  ix. 
65—68. 

NoTS.  The  disease,  denominated  in  Matt.  ix.  20 ;  Mark,  ▼. 
25,  and  Luke,  viii.  43,  an  issue  of  blood,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  particular  explanation.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
make  this  single  observation,  that  physicians  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  disorder  which  is  difficult  to  be  cured,  Mark, 
V.  26. 

§.  200.  Thb  Death  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

Judas  Iscariot,  i.  e.  Judas,  the  man  of  Karioth,  ^  v*^!?  B7^M, 
(Josh.  XV.  25 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  41 ;  Amos,  ii.  2,)  we  are  informed  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  5.  (^Tijyfaro,)  hung  himself  We  are  further  in- 
formed in  Acts,  i.  18,  (jryiw^i^  yeyifMvo^  i>AKifia-€  fUa-o^,  Koi  iS^x^Bnf 
vdrra  r^  airXdyx^a  avrwJ,  that  he  fell  headlong,  burst  asunder  in 
the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  These  two  statements, 
which  exhibit  the  appearance  of  being  not  altogether  harmonious^ 
have  occasioned  various  opinions  among  the  learned. 

The  most  easy  and  natural  reconciliation  of  them  is  this : — Peter, 
in  his  discourse,  (Acts,  i.  18,)  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
a  full  narration  of  an  event  which  was  perfectly  well  known ; 
he,  therefore,  merely  mentions  the  circumstance  of  his  fall,  and 
bursting  asunder  in  the  midst.  The  fall  probably  originated  in 
the  breaking  or  the  cutting  of  the  rope  by  which  he  was  sus- 
pended. This  very  simple  supposition,  which  gives  a  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any  far-fetched 
hypothesis. 

§.  201.  Blindness  of  thb  Sorcebsr  Bab  Jesus. 

Bar  Jesus,  the  sorcerer,  otherwise  called  Elymas,  a  wise  or 
learned  man,  was  struck  blind  by  Paul,  Acts,  xiii.  6 — 12.  The 
blindness  in  this  instance  is  properly  denominated  in  Greek 
^xXt(,  and  was  rather  an  obscuration  tban  a  total  extinction  of 
the  sight.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  likewise 
called  0-K^Too  or  darkness.     It  was  easily  cured,  and  sometimes 
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even  healed  of  itself,  without  resort  to  any  medical  prescription. 
Hence  Paul  adds,  *'  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season. ** 

§.  202.  DisEASK  OP  Herod  Agrippa. 

Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  viii.  §.  2.)  and  Luke  (Acts,  xii. 
2^)  attribute  the  disease  with  which  Herod  died  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Grod ;  because  he  so  readily  received  the  idola- 
trous acclamations  of  the  people,  who  hailed  and  honoured  him  as 
a  divinity.  Josephus  says  the  disease  was  in  the  intestines.  But 
he  perverts  his  statement  by  the  intermixture  of  certain  super- 
stitious and  incredible  notions. 

Luke,  who  was  a  physician,  says  more  definitely  and  accu- 
rately, that  Herod  was  consumed  with  worms,  which  in  eastern 
countries  frequently  prey  upon  the  intestines.  Josephus  observes 
that  he  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  attack. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

CONCERNING  DEATH,  BURIALS,  AND 

MOURNING. 

§.  203.  On  Death. 

Thb  Hebrews  regarded  life  as  a  journey,  as  a  pilgrimage  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  traveller,  as  Uiey  supposed,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  this  journey,  that  is,  at  his  death,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  company  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  gone  before 
him,  Oen.  xxv.  8;  xxxv.  29;  xxxvii.  35  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  12;  comp. 
Heb.  xi.  13,  15;  Eccles.  xii.  J.  Reception  into  the  presence  of 
God  at  death  is  asserted  in  only  two  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.  Eccles.  xii.  7>  and  Haggai,  ii.  23. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  (viz.  that  life  is  a  journey,  that  death  is 
the  end  of  that  journey,  and  that,  when  one  dies,  he  mingles 
with  the  hosts  who  have  gone  before,)  are  the  origin  and  ground 
of  such  phrases  as  the  following ;  to  be  gathered  to  one*s  people, 
^'*^?  ^S  nPWn,  Gen.  xxv.  8;  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  29;  Numb.  xx. 
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24t,2d;  Deut.  xxxii.  50 ;  Jer.  viii.  2 ;  xxv.  33 ;  and  to  go  to 
one*s  fathers,  "^'^rj^SM,  ^W  «^S,  Gen.  xv.  15 ;  xxxvii.  35.  This 
visiting  of  the  fathers  has  reference  to  the  immortal  part^  and  is 
clearly  distinguished,  in  many  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  from 
the  mere  burial  of  the  body.    See  Gen.  xxxvii.  35. 

A  person  when  dying  was  said  to  go,  to  depart,  or  to  be  dis" 
missed,  mptv^a-Bai,  pahi^etp,  SkroXuea-Oai,  ^?'7>  ^-t>  Tob.  iii.  6, 13; 
John,  vii.  33;  viii.  21 ;  xvi.  16,  17;  2  Cor.  v.  6—9;  Philip,  i. 
23 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6 ;  Luke,  ii.  29 ;  xxii.  22 ;  comp.  the  Septuagint 
in  Gen.  xv.  2,  15,  and  Numb.  xx.  26.  In  those  parts  of  the 
Bible  which  were  written  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  there 
occur  such  expressions  as  the  following;  to  sleep  among  onis 
fatliers,  VrfinM  DP  M^,  2  Sam.  vii.  12;  1  Kings,  xi.  21 ;  aid 
in  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  following,  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  and  no  longer  to  be  or  exist,  in  Hebrew  ^?|,  ^S^"*^'  ^c°- 
xlii.  13 ;  Numb.  xx.  3,  29 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  10,  36;  xxxix.  13;  ciii. 
16;  Mark,  XV.  37. 

Some  suppose  that  the  expressions  and  descriptions  which 
occur  in  Gen.  v,  24,  2  Kings,  ii.  12,  Wisd.  iv.  10,  Ecclus.  xliv. 
16,  and  Heb.  xi,  5,  are  of  a  poetical  character,  which  convey, 
when  truly  interpreted,  no  other  idea  than  that  of  natural  death. 

Sometimes  the  Hebrews  regarded  death  as  a  friendly  mes- 
senger ;  but  they  were  more  frequently  inclined  to  dread  him  as 
a  formidable  enemy.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  terrors  which 
were  the  consequence  of  his  visitations,  their  imaginations  im- 
parted to  him  a  poetical  existence  in  the  character  of  a  hunter, 
armed  him  with  a  dart  or  javelin,  xivrpov ;  with  a  net,  *^9?Q,  and 
with  a  snare,  D^H?,  ^"^^  ^^?n,  njl?  <^^n,  njD  ^I^fJ-«)0. 
Thus  equipped,  this  fearful  invader  commenced  his  artifices 
against  the  children  of  men  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  them  cap- 
tive, slew  them,  2  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Ps.  xviii.  5,  6 ;  cxvi.  3 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  55,  56. 

The  wild  fancy  of  some  of  the  poets  went  still  further,  and 
represented  Death,  ni^ ,  as  the  king  of  the  Lower  Worlds  and 
fitted  up  for  him  a  subterranean  palace,  denominated  Shbol^ 

b  [For  some  well-written  and  learned  remarks  on  the  meaning  which  was 
attached  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  the  term  Shbol,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations  to  the  Gospels,  Diss.  vi.  Part  2. 

The  subject  of  the  Devil  and  of  wicked  angels  in  general  is  examined  in  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  Storr  and  Flatt,  recently  translated  into  English  by  pro- 
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and  Hadbs^  ^'*^^4  '^A.ihn,  in  which  he  exercised  sovereignty  over 
all  men^  (including  kings  and  warriors^)  who  had  departed  from 
this  state  of  existence.  This  place  occurs  also  under  the  phrases 
nyt^  "^7.?^^  and  at  wS\at  rov  f^w,  the  gates  of  Death  or  Hades, 
Job^  xxxviii.  17;  Ps.  ix.  13;  xlix.  15;  cvii.  18;  Is.  xxxviii.  10, 
18;  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Such  are  the  attributes  of  this  place,  its 
situation,  its  ruler,  and  its  subjects,  that  it  might  very  justly  be 
denominated  Death's  royal  palace. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  rivers  of  Hades,  in  Ps.  xviii.  4,  5. 

The  more  recent  Hebrews,  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  letter 
of  their  Scriptures,  exercised  their  ingenuity,  and  put  in  requi- 
sition their  fiiith,  to  furnish  the  monarch  Death  with  a  subordi- 
nate agent  or  angel,  ^^.^H  ^H^D,  viz.  the  prince  of  bad  spirits, 
i  Ai^oXof,  otherwise  called  Sammael,  and  also  Ashmodai,  and 
known  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  phrases  o  apx»y  to?  xia-fMv, 
ay)VT^  2*2,  •  ri  k^to^  rtlv  Baporw  ix'^9  ^  vcipa^wr,  the  prince  of 
this  world,  who  hath  the  power  of  death,  the  tempter.  The 
Hebre^vs,  accordingly,  in  enumerating  the  attributes  and  offices 
of  the  prime  minister  of  the  terrific  king  of  Hades,  represent  him 
as  in  the  habit  of  making  his  appearance  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  demanding  at  the  hand  of  the  Divinity  the  extinction,  in  any 
given  instance,  of  human  life,  (see  Jude,  chap,  i.)  Having  ob- 
tained permission  to  that  effect,  he  does  not  fail  of  making  a 
prompt  exhibition  of  himself  to  the  sick :  he  then  gives  them 
-drops  of  poison,  which  they  drink  and  die.  Comp.  John,  xiv.  30 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14.  Hence  originate  the  phrases,  ''  to  taste  of  death,** 
and  ''  to  drink  the  cup  of  death,"  which  are  found  also  among 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Mark,  ix.  1 ; 
Luke,  ix.  27 ;  John,  viii.  52 ;  Heb.  ii.  9. 

§.  204.  Treatment  of  the  Gobpse.  Embalming. 

The  friends  or  sons  of  the  deceased  closed  his  eyes,  Gen.  xlvi.  4. 
The  corpse,  •^35,  nb^^,  n'^O^S,  0753,  n»,  was  washed  with 
water,  and,  except  when  buried  immediately,  was  laid  out  in  an 
upper  room  or  chamber,  n^75,  ivefSiw,  2  Kings,  iv.  21;  Acts, 
ix.  37. 


fetsor  S.  S.  Schnracker.  The  real  exiitence  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  human  family,  u  concisely  but  satisfactorily  illustrated 
in  that  valuable  work.] 
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Tlie  treatment  of  the  lifeless  body  has  varied  in  different  ages 
and  in  different  countries. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed^  ^^H^  ^^^  body.  They  had  three 
methods  of  performing  this  operation ;  and^  in  determining  which 
of  these  methods  should  be  followed  in  any  given  case,  the  pro- 
minent inquiry  was  in  respect  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  de- 
ceased person.  The  first  method,  a  very  expensive  one,  was 
adopted  in  the  embalming  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  Qten.  1.  2,  26. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86—88)  states  that  a  priest,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  designated  to  the  operator  a  place 
below  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side  of  the  deceased  person,  for  the 
incision.  The  operator,  he  observes,  had  no  sooner  made  the 
incision,  than  he  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  for  he  was 
immediately  attacked  with  stones  by  the  bystanders,  as  one  who 
had  violated  the  dead.  Other  priests,  who,  like  the  one  that 
had  designated  the  place  for  the  incision,  were  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  medicine,  extracted  the  intestines,  washed  the 
body  externally  with  water,  and  internally  with  the  wine  of  the 
palm  tree,  and  then  anointed  it  with  a  composition  of  myrrh, 
cassia,  salt  of  nitre,  etc.  The  brain  was  taken  out  by  a  crooked 
piece  of  iron  through  the  nose,  and  the  cranium  was  filled  with 
aromatic  substances. 

The  whole  body  was  then  wrapped  round  with  linen,  while 
each  member  of  the  body  was  at  the  same  time  bound  separately 
with  pieces  of  the  same  materials.  The  process  of  embalming 
occupied  thirty  or  forty  days.  Gen.  1.  2,  26.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  now  describe  the  two  other  modes  of  embalming, 
which  occupied  but  a  short  time. 

After  the  body  was  embalmed,  it  was  placed  in  a  box  of  syca- 
more wood,  which  was  fashioned  externally  so  as  to  resemble  the 
human  form  ;  and  was  in  this  way  preserved  in  the  house,  some- 
times  for  ages,  leaning  against  the  wall,  Exod.  xiii.  19 ;  oomp. 
Gen.  K  24,  25 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  see  also  the  large  German  edi- 
tion of  this  work.  Part  I.  vol.  ii.  tab.  x.  no.  1.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  embalming  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
those  who  were  immediately  connected  with  them. 

In  respect  to  this  practice  or  art,  as  it  existed  among  the  He- 
brews, we  have  authority  for  saying,  that  it  was  their  custom,  in 
the  more  recent  periods  of  their  history,  to  wrap  the  body  round 
with  many  folds  of  linen,  and  to  place  the  head  in  a  napkin. 
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Jobn,  xi.  44.  (The  general  term  that  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  include  the  whole  of  the  grave-clothes,  i&  cBwia,)  It 
was  likewise  their  custom  to  expend  upon  the  dead  aromatic 
substances,  especially  myrrh  and  aloes,  which  were  brought  from 
Arabia.  This  ceremony  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  verb  irra- 
f»£^ciy,  and  was  performed  by  the  neighbours  and  relations. 
Matt.  xxvi.  6 — 13;  xxvii.  59;  John,  xix.  39,  40;  xx.  7;  Mark, 
xiv.  8 ;  Acts,  ix.  37*  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  more 
ancient  Hebrews,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  and  de- 
cisive testimony,  pursued  the  same  course,  with  regard  to  the 
dead,  as  their  descendants  did. 

§.  205.  Of  Funerals. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  were  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries ;  but  in  every  country  it  was  considered  a  most 
Ignominious  procedure  to  deprive  the  corpse  of  interment,  and 
to  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

Heroes,  accordingly,  (such  was  the  disgrace  attached  to  non- 
interment,)  were  in  the  habit  of  threatening  as  a  mark  of  their 
indignation  and  contempt,  this  dishonour  to  their  adversaries  in 
battle.    The  prophets,  when  putting  in  requisition  the  powers  of 
their  imagination,  in  order  to  give  an  impressive  picture  of  ap- 
proaching devastations  by  war,  represent  such  a  state  of  things 
as  a  feast,  which  God  would  make  from  human  corpses,  for  the  birds 
of  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44 — 46 ; 
xxxi.  8 — 13;  2  Sam.  iv.  12;  xxi.  9,  10;  1  Kings,  xiv.  11 — 14; 
Psalm,  Ixiii.  10  ;  Ixxix.  2,  3;  Isaiali,  xiv.  19;  Jer.  vii.  33;  viii. 
2;  xvi.  4;  xxxi  v.  20;  Ezek.  xxix.  5  ;  xxxii.  4  ;  xxxix.  17 — 20. 
The  patriarchs  buried  their  dead  a  few  days  after  death,  G^n. 
xxiii.  2 — 4 ;  xxv.  9 ;  xxxv.  29.     Their  posterity  in  Egypt  ap- 
pear to  have  deferred  burial.     It  is  probable,  that  Moses  in  re- 
ference to  this  practice,  extended  the  uncleanness,  contracted  by 
means  of  a  corpse,  to  seven  days,  in  order  to  make  the  people 
hasten  the  ceremony  of  interment. 

In  a  subsequent  nge,  the  Jews  imitated  the  example  of  the 
Persians,  and  buried  the  body  very  soon  after  death.  Acts,  v.  6, 
10.  The  interment  of  Tabitha  (Acts,  ix.  370  ^^^^  delayed  on 
account  of  sending  for  Peter.  The  children,  friends,  relations,  or 
servants  of  the  deceased^  took  the  charge  of  his  burial.  Gen.  xxiii. 
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19;  XXV.  9;  xxxv.  29;  xlviii.  7;  Numb.  xx.  28;  1  Kings,  xiii. 
30;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  30;  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60;  Mark,  vi.  29. 

A  box  or  coffin  for  the  dead,  P*^^,  was  not  used,  except  in 
Babylon  and  Egypt.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  folds  of  linen, 
and  placed  upon  a  bier,  in  the  Hebrew  ^^t^'t)  and  nisp^  and  was 
then  carried  by  four  or  six  persons  to  the  tomb.  The  bearers 
appear  to  have  travelled  very  rapidly  in  the  time  of  Christ,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day  among  the  modern  Jews,  Luke,  vii. 
14. 

The  mourners,  who  foUowed  the  bier,  poured  forth  the  an- 
guish of  their  hearts  in  loud  lamentations ;  and  what  rendered 
the  ceremony  still  more  affiecting,  there  were  eulogists  and  musi- 
cians in  attendance,  who  increased  the  sympathetic  feelings  on 
the  occasion,  by  a  rehearsal  of  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  and  by 
the  accompaniment  of  melancholy  sounds.  Gen.  1.  7-^-11 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  31,  32  ;  Amos,  v.  16 ;  Matt.  ix.  23 ;  xi.  17.  Men  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  rank  and  their  good  deeds,  were  honoured 
by  the  attendance  of  multitudes  to  witness  the  solemnities  of  their 
interment.  Gen.  1.  7 — 14;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ;  1  Kings,  xiv.  13;  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  33.  To  bury,  and  to  pay  due  honours  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  was  considered,  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewish  state,  not  only  an  act  due  to  decency  and  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  but  a  religious  duty,  Tob.  i.  16 — 19;  ii.  4 
—8 ;  iv.  17 ;  xii.  12, 13 ;  Acts,  viii.  2. 

§•  206.  Situation  of  Sepulchrbs. 

Sepulchres,  also  called  thb  bvbriiAbtino  housbs,  were  com- 
monly situated  beyond  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages,  Jer.  xiv. 
J8;  Matt.  viii.  28;  Luke,  vii.  12.  The  Mosaic  law  respecting 
defilement  by  means  of  dead  bodies,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
they  should  not  be  interred  near  the  dwellings  of  men.  It  was 
the  custom  among  other  nations,  and  continues  to  be  the  practice 
to  the  present  day  in  the  east,  to  bury  out  of  the  city ;  except 
in  the  case  of  kings  and  very  distinguished  men,  whose  ashes  are 
commonly  permitted  to  repose  within  it,  corop.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3 ; 
2  Kings,  xxi.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  14 ;  xxiv.  16. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrew  kings  were  upon  mount  Zion,  2 
Kings,  xiv.  20;  2  Chron.  xxi.  20;  xxiv.  25 ;  xxviii.  27. 

With  the  exception  of  the  situation  of  the  tombs  of  their  kings, 
the  Hebrews  generally  preferred  burying  their  dead  in  gardens, 
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and  beneath  shady  trees^  Gen.  xxiii,  17 ;  xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
]3;  2  Kings,  xxi.  18,  26;  xxiii.  16;  John,  xix.  4].  But  as 
such  situations,  viz.  groves  and  gardens y  belonged  to  individuals, 
the  inference  is,  ( \s  hat  indeed  we  learn  from  other  sources,)  that 
SEPULCHRES  Were  the  property  of  a  single  person,  or  of  a  num- 
ber of  families  united  together.  Gen.  xxiii.  4 — 20;  1.  1«3;  Judg. 
xvi.  31 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  32.  There  were  some  burial  places,  however, 
which  were  either  common,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  23,  or 
allotted  to  a  certain  class  of  people.  Matt,  xxvii.  7* 

To  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  one's  fathers,  was  a  distin- 
guished honour ;  to  be  excluded  from  it,  was  as  signal  a  disgrace^ 
In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  bodies  of  enemies  who  had  fal- 
len in  war,  were  delivered  up  to  their  friends  to  be  buried ;  though 
in  some  instances  when  petitioned  for,  they  were  denied.  Gen. 
zlix.  29;  1.  13,  25  ;  Judg.  xvi.  31 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38;  2  Kings, 
ix.  28 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  23.  This  honour  was  denied  to  those,  who 
died  while  infected  with  the  leprosy,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  23.  Those 
kings  also,  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people,  were  not 
permitted  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  tombs,  2  Chron.  xxi.  20 ; 
xxlv.  25  ;  xxviii.  27.  Such  kings  as  were  loved  or  respected  by 
their  people  were  buried  with  funeral  honours,  in  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors,  1  Kings,  xi.  43 ;  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  8,  etc.  To  be  buried 
like  an  ass,  i.  e.  without  mourning,  and  lamentation,  was  consi- 
dered a  very  great  disgrace,  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19;  xxxvi,  30. 

§.  207*  Sepulchres. 

The  sepulchres  or  burying  places  of  the  common  class  of 
people  were,  without  doubt,  mere  excavations  in  the  earth,  such 
as  are  commonly  made  at  the  present  day  in  the  east.  Persons, 
who  held  a  higher  rank,  who  were  more  rich,  or  more  powerful, 
possessed  subterranean  recesses,  crypts,  or  caverns,  which  are 
sometimes  denominated  ^n^p,  sometimes  nraaJ,  nn^?J,  nSa, 
sometimes  Q^*l^)7  *^^i?.  y  (the  usual  name  for  places  of  interment,) 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  T^e<  and  fjutvuMTov,  Gen.  xxiii.  6; 
Matt,  xxiii.  27,  29 ;  xxvii.  52,  53.  (The  word  b^Ml??  also,  in 
Psalm,  cxli.  7>  means  a  burying  place.)  These  large  subterra^ 
nean  cemeteries  were  either  the  work  of  nature,  artificial  excava- 
tions of  the  earth,  or  cut  out  from  rocks.  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  et  seq. ; 
Josh.  X.  27;  Isaiah,  xxii.  16;  2  Kings,  xiii.  21 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
52,  60;  John,  xi.  38;  xix.  41.    Numerous  sepulchres  of  the 
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latter  kind  still  remain  in  Syria,  in  Paiestine,  and  in  £g3rpt. 
The  most  beautiful,  called  the  royal  sepulchres,  are  situated  in 
the  northern  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  probably  the  work  of 
either  Helen,  queen  of  Assyria,  or  of  the  Herods;  Josephus, 
Jewish  War,  book  y.  chap.  4.  §.  2.  p.  843. 

The  entrance  into  these  sepulchres  was  by  a  descent  of  several 
steps.  Many  of  them  consisted  of  two,  three,  and  even  seven 
apartments.  There  were  niches  in  the  walls  where  the  dead 
bodies  were  deposited.  The  interior  chambers  of  sepulchres^ 
those  the  farthest  removed  from  the  first  entrance,  were  deeper 
than  the  others,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6 ;  Is.  xiv.  15. 

The  entrance  was  closed,  either  by  stone  doors  or  by  a  flat 
stone  placed  against  the  mouth  of  it,  John,  xi.  38;  xx.  1 ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  2 ;  Mark,  xvi.  3,  4. 

The  doors,  and  the  whole  external  surface  of  cemeteries,  unless 
they  were  so  conspicuous  without  it  as  to  be  readily  discovered  and 
known,  were  painted  white  on  the  last  month  of  every  year,  i.  e. 
the  month  of  Adar.  The  object  of  this  practice  was,  by  a  timely 
warning,  to  prevent  those  who  came  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
from  approaching  them,  and  thus  becoming  contaminated.  Matt 
xxiii.  27 ;  Luke,  xi.  44.  In  Egypt  there  are  still  found  the  re- 
mains of  very  splendid  sepulchres,  which,  when  we  consider  their 
antiquity,  their  costliness,  and  the  consequent  notice  which  they 
attracted,  account  for  the  expressions  in  Job,  iii.  14,  and  xvii.  I. 

NOTB  I.   MAUNDBEIili  ON  THB  SbPULCHRBS  OF  THE  KiNGB. 

^"  The' next  place  we  came  to  was  those  famous  grots  called 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  but  for  what  reason  they  go  by  that 
dame  is  hard  to  resolve  :  for  it  is  certain  none  of  the  kings  either 
of  Israel  or  Judah  were  buried  here,  the  holy  Scriptures  assign- 
ing other  places  for  their  sepultures  :  unless  it  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  Hezekiah  was  here  interred,  and  that  these  were 
the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
33.  Whoever  was  buried  here,  this  is  certain,  that  the  place 
itself  discovers  so  great  an  expense  both  of  labour  and  treasure, 
that  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  kings. 
You  approach  to  it  at  the  east  side,  through  an  entrance  cut  out 
of  the  natural  rock,  which  admits  you  into  an  open  court  of 
about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  into  the  rock  with  which  it  is 
encompassed  instead  of  walls.     On  the  south  side  of  the  court  is 

q2 
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a  portico  nine  paces  long  and  four  broad,  hewn  likewise  out  of 
the  natural  rock.  This  has  a  kind  of  architraye  running  along 
its  front,  adorned  with  sculpture  of  fruits  or  flowerSj  still  discern-i 
ible,  but  by  time  much  defaced.  At  the  end  of  the  portico  on 
the  left  hand  yon  descend  to  the  passage  into  the  sepulchres. 
The  door  is  now  so  obstructed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  that  it  is 
a  thing  of  some  difficulty  to  creep  through  it.  But  within,  you 
arrive  in  a  large  fair  room,  about  seven  or  eight  yards  square,  cut 
out  of  the  natural  rock.  Its  sides  and  ceiling  are  so  exactly 
square,  and  its  angles  so  just,  that  no  architect  with  levels  and 
plummets  could  build  a  room  more  regular.  And  the  whole  is  so 
firm  and  entire  that  it  may  be  called  a  chamber  hollowed  out  of 
one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room,  you  pass  into,  I  think,  six 
more^  one  within  another,  all  of  the  same  fabric  with  the  first. 
Of  these  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  than  the  rest,  having  a 
second  descent  of  about  six  or  seven  steps  into  them. 

"  In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first,  were  coffins  of 
stone  placed  in  niches  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  They  had 
been  at  first  covered  with  handsome  lids,  and  carved  with  gar- 
lands :  but  now  most  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces  by  sacri- 
l^ious  hands.  The  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  were  always 
dropping  with  the  moist  damps  condensing  upon  them.  To  re- 
medy which  nuisance,  and  to  preserve  these  chambers  of  the  dead 
polite  and  clean,  there  was  in  each  room  a  small  channel  cut  in 
the  floor,  which  served  to  drain  the  drops  that  fall  constantly  into 
it."    Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  76.] 

Note  II.  Harmer  on  the  white-washing  of  Sepulchres. 

Q''  The  general  meaning  of  a  comparison  used  by  our  Lord  is 
obvious,  when  he  said.  Wo  unto  you^  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Matt,  xxiii.  27 ;  but  it  will  appear 
with  greater  life,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  sepulchres  about  Jeru- 
salem were  just  then  white- washed  afresh,  which  I  should  sup- 
pose is  extremely  probable,  as  the  present  eastern  sepulchres  are 
fresh  done  upon  the  approach  of  their  Ramadan. 

'*  Such  is  the  account  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Travels.  Speaking  there  of  Zebid,  a  city  of  Arabia,  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  a  Mohammedan  prince^  and  the  most  com- 
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mercud  city  of  all  the  country  of  that  part  of  Arabia^  but  which 
bad  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  in  these  respects,  he  adds, 
-*  that  however,  Zebid  makes  yet,  at  a  distance,  the  most  beauti- 
fal  appearance  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Tehama,  or  low  country, 
which  is  owing  to  their  clergy,  who  have  found  means  insensibly 
to  appropriate  a  very  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  and 
adjoining  country  to  themselves  and  the  mosques.  From  thence 
have  arisen  a  multitude  of  mosques  and  kubbets,  which  at  that 
time,  when  Ramadan  was  near  approaching  %  had  been  almost 
all  white-washed.  The  kubbets  are  little  buildings,  built  over 
the  tombs  of  rich  Mohammedans,  who  pass  for  saints." 

''  The  Passover  was  at  hand  when  our  Lord  made  this  com- 
parison, as  is  evident  from  the  context ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely 
they  were  just  then  whited  afresh,  when  the  season  for  such 
rainy  and  bad  weather  as  is  wont  to  wash  off  these  decorations 
was  just  over,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  Israel  were  about 
to  assemble  in  Jerusalem  at  their  national  solemnities,  which 
were  all  held  in  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  or  nearly  so  :  the  rain 
being  at  least  just  over  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  by  the  time 
of  Pentecost  it  was  gone  in  Jndea,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  observed  before  the  rain  was  wont  to  return. 

'*  But  whatever  was  the  time  of  white*washing  the  Jewish 
sepulchres  anew,  we  may  believe  it  was  often  done  ;  since  to  this 
day,  the  people  of  those  countries  have  not  discovered  any  way 
of  so  whitening  these  buildings  as  to  make  it  durable."  Harmer'a 
Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.  Obs.  xxviii.^ 

§.  208,  Artiglbb  which  were  buried  with  the  Dead. 

The  custom  prevailed  among  many  ancient  nations  of  throwing 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  articles,  into  the 
sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried.  The  Hebrews  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  this  custom,  but  retained,  for  the  use  of  the 
living,  what  other  nations  bestowed  upon  their  dead.  There  was 
this  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they 
sometimes  buried  with  their  departed  monarchs  the  appropriate 
ensigns  of  their  authority,  and  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  their  lifeless  warriors  the  armour  which  thev  had  worn  while 
living,  Ezek.  xxxii.  27. 

«  Ramadan  is  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  Lent,  followed  by  a  festival;  as 
Lent  (in  the  English  Church)  is  followed  by  Easter. 
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Herod,  when  he  opened  and  examined  the  tomb  of  David^ 
found  within  it  the  ensigns  of  royal  authority.  Jo6ephu8>  (An- 
tiq.  lib,  xvi.  c.  i.  §.11.)  states,  that  John  Hyrcanus  found  a  trea- 
sure in  the  sepulchre  of  David.  If  this  were  the  fact,  the 
treasure  in  question  could  have  been  no  other  than  that  which 
was  deposited  there  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

§.  209.  Sepulchral  Monukents,  n^9.Q>  [a^ii€7w. 

Mention  is  made  of  such  monuments  in  various  instances  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  Gto  xix.  26 ; 
XXXV.  20;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  16,  17;  1  Mace.  xiii.  25—30;  Matt, 
xxiii.  29.  The  ancient  Arabians  erected  a  heap  of  stones  over 
the  body  of  the  dead.  Job,  xxi.  32.  Among  the  Hebrews,  such 
a  heap  was  an  indication  that  the  person  was  stoned,  ^nd  was 
of  course  a  mark  of  ignominy.  Josh,  vii;  26;  viii.  29;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17. 

In  progress  of  time,  one  stone  only,  instead  of  a  heapj  was  se- 
lected and  raised  up  as  a  monument.  It  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  large  one,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  customary 
to  hew  it,  and  ornament  it  with  inscriptions.  Sepulchral  stones 
of  this  kind  are  very  ancient,  and  are  common  to  this  day  in  the 
east.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Arabians,  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  together  heaps  of  stones  in  honour  of  the  dead.  After 
the  practice  had  once  commenced,  they  gradually  increased  the 
heap  to  a  very  great  size,  till  at  length  they  exerted  their  inge- 
nuity and  their  power  in  the  erection  of  those  mountains  of  stone, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  the  pyramids. 

Anciently,  monuments  of  another  kind,  resembling  small  obe- 
lisks, or  columns  of  a  large  size,  were  likewise  erected,  and  some 
of  them  are  standing  at  the  present  day  in  Syria. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  east  of  the  present  age  are  in  the  habit 
of  erecting  over  the  burial  places  of  those  Mohammedans,  who 
have  been  diatinguished  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  small 
houses  supported  on  four  columns,  and  displaying  an  arched  roof. 
These  edifices  are  repaired  and  ornamented  by  the  great,  who 
desire  to  obtain  the  popular  favour,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  prophets  were  in  the  time  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 

The  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  Maccabees  at  Modin, 
is  described  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  xiii.  27.  It  was 
built  of  square  stones  and  was  very  high.    In  the  front  of  it  were 
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seven  pyramicU^  and  round  it  were  many  columns,  upon  the  tope 
of  which  were  placed  large  stones^  extending  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  delineation  of  some  parts  of  this  monument  is  still 
seen  upon  ancient  coins.  As  ftur  as  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
presentation  of  it  given  upon  these  coins,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  resembled,  in  some  degree,  the  monuments  of  those  Moham- 
medans, who  had  gained  a  celebrity  for  their  piety, 

§.  210.  Burning  of  the  Corpsb. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  considered  burning  the  body  as  a  very 
great  reproach,  and  rarely  did  it,  except  when  they  wished,  to- 
gether with  the  greatest  punishment,  to  inflict  the  greatest  igno- 
miny, Gkn.  xxxviii.  24.  The  body  of  Saul  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  Philistines  on  the  walls  of  fiethshan,  was  burnt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead  from  necessity,  not  to  inflict, 
but  to  preserve  it  from  further  disgrace,  1  Sam.  zxxi.  12. 

The  opinion  with  respect  to  the  burning  of  bodies  seems,  at  a 
later  period,  to  have  been  changed.  An  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  Saul,  king  Asa  was  burnt  with  many  aromatic  substances, 
not  as  an  indication  of  disgrace,  but  as  an  honour.  This  cere- 
mony, in  the  case  of  Asa,  is  not  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
thing,  and  it  had  probably  been  introduced  some  time  previously. 
After  the  time  of  Asa,  the  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
burning  was  so  complete,  that,  while  burning  was  considered  the 
most  distinguished  honour,  not  to  be  burnt  was  regarded  a 
most  signal  disgrace,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14 ;  ipd,  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5 ; 
Amos,  vi.  10. 

.  Another  change  of  opinion  eventually  took  place*  After 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  conceived  a  great  hatred  to  this  rite. 
The  Talmudists  in  consequence  of  this  endeavoured  to  pervert 
the  passages  respecting  it,  and  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  aro- 
matic substances  alone  and  not  the  body  were  burnt. 

§.211.  Op  Mourning. 

The  grief  of  the  orientals,  formerly,  when  death  occurred,  was, 
as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  east,  very  violent.  As  soon  as  a  person 
dies,  the  females  in  the  fiunily  commence  a  loud  and  sorrowful 
cry.  They  continue  it  as  long  as  they  can  without  taking  breath, 
and  the  first  shriek  of  wailing  dies  away  in  a  low  sob.  After  a 
short  space  of  time  they  repeat  the  same  cry,  and  continue  it  for 
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eight  days.     Every  day  however  it  becomes  less  frequent  and 
less  audible. 

Until  the  corpse  is  carried  away  from  the  house,  the  women 
who  are  related  to  the  deceased  sit  on  the  ground,  in  a  circle,  in 
a  separate  apartment.  The  wife,  or  daughter,  or  other  nearest 
relation  of  the  deceased,  occupies  the  centre,  and  each  one  holds 
in  her  hand  a  napkin. 

Anciently  eulogists,  nh3^p9  were  employed  on  such  occasions 
to  chant  in  mournful  strains  the  virtues  of  the  dead ;  and  this  is 
the  custom  at  the  present  day.  When  the  one  who  sat  in  the 
centre  gare  the  sign  with  her  napkin,  the  persons  who  really 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  deceased  remained  silent.  The  rest  of 
the  females  arose,  and  wrapping  together  their  napkins,  ran  about 
like  insane  persons.  The  nearest  relation  remained  in  her  posi- 
tion, tearing  her  hair,  and  wounding  her  face,  arms,  and  breast 
with  her  nails,  comp.  Gen.  1.  3 ;  Numb.  xx.  29 ;  Dent,  xxxiv. 
8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  In  addition  to  the  persons  whose  business 
it  was  to  eulogize  the  dead,  there  were  sometimes  employed  on 
such  occasions,  professed  musicians  and  singers,  ^H? ,  ^?1*>^  par- 
ticularly in  ancient  times,  Jer.  ix.  20;  xlviii.  36;  Amos,  v.  16; 
Matt.  ix.  23 ;  Luke,  vii.  32. 

The  lamentations  which  are  denominated  in  Hebrew  **?,  ^H?, 
^tH^'  ^T^'9  began  for  the  most  part  as  follows.  "Alas,  alas, 
my  brother  /"  or  "  Alas,  alas,  my  sister  I"  Or  if  the  king  were 
dead,  ''Alas,  alas,  the  king!"  1  Kings,  xiii.  29,  30;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  25;  2  Sam.  i.  12;  iii.  33;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.  The  men,  at 
the  present  day,  are  more  moderate  in  their  grief;  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  instances  now,  nor  were  there  wanting  such  for- 
merly, in  which  they  indulged  in  deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow, 
2  Sam.  i.  11,  12 ;  xix.  4.  It  was  customary  for  the  women  after 
the  funeral  to  go  to  the  tomb,  and  to  pour  out  their  grief  and 
their  lamentations  there,  John,  xi.  31.  There  were  many  other 
indications  of  a  person's  grief  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  besides 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  Among  the  most  common 
was  that  of  rending  the  garment  (either  the  outer  garment  or 
the  inner,  or  both)  from  the  neck  in  front  down  to  the  girdle. 
Such  is  the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  Persia,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
34;  Judg.  xi.  35 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2;  iii.  31 ;  2  Kings,  v.  7>  8;  vi. 
30.  We  see,  in  this  custom,  the  origin  of  the  word  PV  sack- 
cloth, from  an  Arabic  word  to  tear  or  rend. 
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The  Hebrews  when  in  mourning,  sometimes  walked  without 
shoes,  and  with  their  heads  uncovered.  They  concealed  the  chin 
with  their  outer  garment,  tore  or  dishevelled  their  hair  and  beard, 
or  at  least  neglected  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  They  were 
forbidden  to  shave  off  their  eyebrows  on  such  occasions,  Dent, 
xiv.  1,  2.  Oppressed  with  sensations  of  grief,  they  refused  to 
anoint  their  heads,  to  bathe,  or  to  converse  with  any  one  in  pub» 
lie ;  they  scattered  dust  and  ashes  into  the  air,  or  sprinkled  Uiem 
upon  their  heads,  or  laid  down  in  them.  Job,  i.  20 ;  ii.  12 ;  Lev. 
X.  6;  xiii.  45 ;  xxi.  10;  2  Sam.  i.  2—4;  xiii.  19;  xiv.  2;  xv. 
30;  xix.  4;  Jer.  vi.  26.  They  struck  together  and  threw  up 
their  hands,  smote  the  thigh  and  breast,  and  stamped  with  the 
foot,  2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  19;  Ezek.  vi.  11;  xxi.  12; 
Esth.  iv.  1,  3.  They  wounded  their  faces  with  their  nails,  al» 
though  this  was  expressly  prohibited  in  Leviticus,  xix.  28,  and 
Deuteronomy,  xiv.  1,  2.  They  fiuted,  abstained  froni  wine,  and 
avoided  mingling  in  festivals,  2  Sam.  i.  11,  12;  iii.  35;  xii.  16; 
Jer.  XXV.  34.  Elegies  were  composed  on  the  death  of  those  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  society,  2  Sam.  1 — 19,  et  seq. 
After  the  burial,  the  persons  who  lived  near  the  mourners  pre* 
pared  food  for  them,  in  order  to  refresh  them  after  such  a  season 
of  suffering  and  grief.  The  refreshment  supplied  at  such  a  sea* 
son  was  sometimes  denominated  D^^Y'^H  Dn7  the  brtcid  of  bitter'* 
ness,  and  sometimes  O^^QH^ri  D13  the  cup  of  consolation,  2  Sam. 
iii.  35;  Jer.  xvi.  4,  7;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  17- 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  if  we  may  credit  Josephus,  the  mourners 
themselves  gave  the  entertainment  subsequent  to  the  funeral. 
The  mourning,  or  rather  the  ceremonies  indicative  of  grief  for 
the  dead,  continued  eight  days.  When  kings,  or  any  persons  of 
a  distinguished  rank  died,  the  mourning  was  general,  and  com- 
monly continued  during  thirty  days.  Gen.  1.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ; 
1  Mac.  xiii.  26. 

Note.  The  grief  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  at  the  death  of 
their  friends,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in  1  Thess.  iv.  13, 
agreed  in  many  particulars  with  that  of  the  orientals  ;  with  this 
exception  however,  that  it  was  still  more  excessive.  It  was  so 
very  marked  and  extreme  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule 
by  Ludan  de  Luclu,  For  among  the  other  extravagancies  which 
they  exhibited,  they  bestowed  reproaches  even  upon  the  dead 
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themselves^  because  they  did  not  remain  in  life ;  uttered  accusa- 
tions and  curses  against  the  gods,  and  gave  many  other  exhibi- 
tions of  their  grief  of  a  kindred  character. 

§.  212.  Other  Causes  of  Mourning. 

Indications  of  mourning  were  not  only  exhibited  on  the  death 
of  friends,  but  also  in  the  case  of  many  public  calamities,  such 
as  famines,  the  incursions  of  enemies,  defeat  in  war,  etc.  On  such 
occasions  the  feelings  of  the  prophets  mingled  with  the  deep  sen- 
sations of  the  people,  and  they  gave  utterance  to  them  by  the 
composition  of  elegies,  Ezek.  xxvi.  1 — 18 ;  xxvii.  1 — 36 ;  xxx. 
2,  et  seq. ;  xxxii.  2 — 32 ;  Amos,  v.  1,  et  seq. 

Thus  David  when  a  fugitive  from  his  rebellious  son,  like  a 
mourner,  who  had  lost  a  friend  by  death,  walked  bare^fool,  ^0^^ 
and  with  head  veiled ;  and  all  the  others  followed  his  example, 
2  Sam.  XV.  30;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  6;  I  Sam.  iv.  12;  1  Kings, 
xxi.  27;  2  Kings,  xix.  1 ;  Is.  xv.  2;  xxii.  12;  Ixi.  3;  Joel,  i. 
12,  13;  Mic.  ii.  3 — 5 ;  vii.  16 ;  Amos,  v.  1,  2,  etc.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  person  to  rend  his  clothes  when  he  heard  bias* 
phemy.  This  was  done  by  the  high  priest  himself,  1  Mac.  xi. 
71 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  who  was  forbidden  by  law  to  indulge  in  the 
usual  expressions  of  grief,  even  for  the  dead,  Lev.  x.  6. 

Fast-days  were  accounted  days  of  grief,  and  we  find  in  many 
instances,  that  fasting  and  mourning  go  together,  Jonah,  iii.  5 — 7; 
1  Mac.  iii.  47.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  grief,  it  was  not 
the  case  that  all  the  indications  of  it  were  exhibited  in  the  same 
instance,  or  at  the  same  time. 
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PART  II. 
THE  POLITICAL  ANTiaUITIES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

« 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  REPUBLIC. 

§.213.  Patriarchal  Govbrnment. 

Thb  posterity  of  Jacobs  whilst  remaining  in  Egypt,  notwith- 
standing the  augmentation  of  their  numbers^  maintained  that  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the 
nomades.  Every  father  of  a  family  exercised  a  father's  autho- 
rity over  those  of  his  own  household.  Every  tribe  obeyed  its 
own  prince,  ^^9^^  ,  who  was  originally  the  first-born  of  the 
founder  of  the  tribe ;  but,  in  progress  of  time,  appears  to  have 
been  elected.  As  the  people  increased  in  numbers,  various 
heads  of  families  united  together,  and  selected  some  more  distin- 
guished individual  from  their  own  body,  as  their  leader.  It  is 
probable  that  the  choice  was  sometimes  made  merely  by  tacit 
consent ;  and,  without  giving  him  the  title  of  ruler,  they  were 
willing,  while  convinced  of  his  virtues,  to  submit  to  his  will. 
Such  an  union  of  fEunilies  was  denominated  in  Hebrew  n'*^ 
rvO^  and  :3H  n>?. ,  and  also  nnQt??!? ,  Numb.  iii.  24,  30,  35. 
In  other  instances,  although  the  number  varied,  the  union  was 
denominated  C^O^b),  ^<.^,  a  thousand ,  Numb.  xxvi.  5 — 50; 
1  Sam.  X.  19 ;  xxiii.  23.     The  heads  of  these  united  fEunilies 


were 


?re  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the  phrases,  H'lDM  H^^  ^W^n  , 
9b«  ^riftsn,  and  bsnOT!  ''9^N  ^Vf^,  Numb.  i.  16:  x.  4. 
They  held  themselves  in  subjection  to  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
who  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction  from  other  chiefs, 
D>M>ip?  and  ^«nt?^.  "^ilV^  '»«'^»?  .  Both  the  princes  and  heads 
j}f  families  are  mentioned  under  the  common  names  of  Q'^^f??, 
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seniors  or  senators,  and  ta^tpIJljJ  ^l|?M^ ,  heads  of  tribes.  Pol- 
lowing  the  law  of  reason,  and  the  rules  estsblished  by  custom, 
they  governed  with  a  paternal  authority  the  tribes  and  united 
families ;  and  while  they  left  the  minor  concerns  to  the  heads  of 
individual  families,  they  superintended  and  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  generally.  Originally  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes  themselves  to  keep  genealogical 
tables;  subsequently  they  employed  scribes  for  that  purpose, 
who  in  the  progress  of  time  acquired  so  great  authority,  that 
under  the  name  of  D***ltp1tZ7  [translated  in  the  English  version 
officers,^  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  Exod.  v.  14,  15,  19.  It  was  by  magistrates 
of  this  description  that  the  Hebrews  were  governed,  whilst  they 
remained  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  kings  did  not  object  to  it, 
Exod.iii.  16;  V.  1,14,16, 19. 

§•  214.  Thb  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  set  apart, 
and  destined  to  the  great  object  of  preserving  and  transmitting 
the  true  religion,  Gen.  xviii.  16 — 20;  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14; 
xii.  3;  xxii.  18;  xxviii.  14.  Having  increased  in  numbers,  it 
appeared  very  evident,  that  they  could  not  live  among  nations 
given  to  idolatry,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  infected 
with  the  same  evil.  They  were,  therefore,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  assigned  to  a  particular  country,  the  extent  of  which  was  so 
small,  that  they  were  obliged,  if  they  would  live  independently 
of  other  nations,  to  give  up  in  a  great  measure  the  life  of 
shepherds,  and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  Further ;  very 
many  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  residence  in  Egypt  had  fallen 
into  idolatrous  habits.  These  were  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  all  were  to  be  excited  to  engage 
in  such  undertakings  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  true  religion.  All  the  Mosaic  institutions  aim  at  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects.  The  fundamental  principle, 
therefore,  of  those  institutions  was  this,  that  the  true  God, 

THE   creator   and   GOVERNOR   OF  THE   UNIVERSE,  AND  NONE 

OTHER,  OUGHT  TO  BE  WORSHIPPED.  To  securc  this  cud,  God, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  offered  himself  as  king  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  accepted  by  the  united  voice  of  their  com- 
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munity.  Accordingly  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  destined 
to  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared  to  be  the  land  of  Jehovah^ 
of  which  HE  was  to  be  the  king,  and  the  Hebrews  merely  the 
hereditary  occupants.  In  consideration  of  their  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  their  king  and  ruler^  they  were  bounds  like  the 
Egyptians,  to  pay  a  twofold  tithe,  Exod.  xiz.  4 — 8 ;  Lev.  xxvii. 
20—34;  Numb,  xviii.  21,  22;  Deut.  xii.  17—19;  xiv.  22,  et 
seq. ;  xxvi.  12-^15.  In  compliance  with  the  duties,  which  attached 
to  the  immediate  ruler  of  a  people,  God  promulgated,  from  the' 
clouds  of  mount  Sinai,  the  prominent  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  people,  considered  as  a  religious  community,  Exod.  xx. 
These  laws  were  afterwards  more  fiilly  developed  and  illustrated 
by  Moses.  The  rewards,  which  should  accompany  the  obedient, 
and  the  punishments,  which  should  be  the  lot  of  the  transgressor, 
were  at  the  same  time  announced,  and  the  Hebrews  promised  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  obey,  Exod.  xxi. — xxiv.  Deut.  xxyii. — xxx. 

In  order  to  keep  the  true  nature  of  the  community  fully  and 
constantly  in  view,  all  the  ceremonial  institutions  had  reference 
to  God,  not  only  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  but  as  the 
king  of  the  people.  The  people  were  taught  to  feel,  that  the 
tabemade  was  not  only  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  but  the  palace  of 
their  king ;  that  the  table,  supplied  with  wine  and  shew-bread, 
was  the  royal  table  ;  that  the  altar  was  the  place  where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  monarch  were  prepared ;  that  the  priests  were  the 
royal  servants,  and  were  bound  to  attend  not  only  to  sacred  but 
also  to  secular  afiairs ;  and  were  to  receive,  as  their  reward,  the 
first  tithes,  which  the  people,  as  subjects,  were  led  to  consider  a 
part  of  that  revenue  which  was  due  to  God,  their  immediate 
sovereign.  Other  things  of  a  less  prominent  and  important 
nature  had  reference  to  the  same  great  end.  Since,  therefore, 
God  was  the  sovereign  of  Palestine  and  its  inhabitants,  the  com« 
mission  of  idolatry  by  any  inhabitant  of  that  country,  even  by  a 
foreigner,  was  a  defection  from  the  true  king.  It  was  in  fact 
treason ;  it  was  considered  a  crime  equal  to  that  of  murder,  and 
was,  consequently,  attended  with  the  severest  punishment.— Who- 
ever even  encouraged  idolatry,  was  considered  seditious,  and  was 
obnoxious  to  the  same  punishment.  Incantations,  necromancy,  and 
other  practices  of  a  similar  nature,  were  considered  equally  nefa- 
rious with  idolatry  itself,  and  deserving  of  equal  punishment.  Any 
one  who  knew  a  person  to  be  guilty  of  idolatry,  was  bound  by 
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the  law  to  accuse  that  person  before  the  judge,  although  the  cri- 
minal was  a  wife,  a  brother,  a  daughter,  or  a  son. 

The  law,  with  the  penalty  attached  to  it,  as  may  be  learnt 
from  other  sources,  had  reference  only  to  the  overt  acts  of  ido- 
latry ;  it  was  rather  a  civil  than  a  religious  statute ;  and  the 
judge,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  crime,  whilst  he  had  a  right  to 
decide  upon  the  deed,  the  undeniable  act,  in  any  given  instance, 
evidently  went  beyond  his  province,  if  he  undertook  to  decide 
upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  person  implicated,  indepen- 
dently of  an  overt  commission  of  the  crime,  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 19 ; 
xvii.  2 — 5. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  law  was  not  so  much  a  religious, 
as  a  civil  one.  The  distinction  is  obvious.  A  religious  law  has 
reference  to  the  feelings,  and  those  laws,  consequently,  which 
command  us  to  love  God,  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  render  him  a 
heartfelt  obedience,  are  of  this  nature,  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9 ;  x.  12 ; 
xi.  1,  13.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  severe  treatment  of 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  given  a  statement,  was  demanded  by 
the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  when  each  nation  selected  its 
deity,  not  from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  from  the  hope  of 
temporal  aid.  It  was  an  age,  when  idolaters  were  very  numerous, 
and  when  nothing  but  the  utmost  severity  of  the  laws  could  pre- 
vent them  from  contaminating  the  soil  of  the  Hebrews. 

§.215.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews  as  respected  other 

Nations. 

That  the  Hebrews,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  idolatrous 
nations,  might  not  be  seduced  to  a  defection  from  their  God  and 
king,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  from  too  great 
an  intercourse  with  those  nations.  This  was  the  object  of  those 
singular  rites,  which  though  both  proper  and  useful,  were  un« 
common  among  the  Gentiles.  For  the  Hebrews,  having  once 
been  accustomed  to  them,  could  not  readily  mingle  with  other 
nations ;  since  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  desert  and  condemn 
those  institutions,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
youth.  But  lest  this  seclusion  from  them  should  be  the  source 
of  hatred  to  other  nations,  Moses  constantly  taught,  that  they 
should  love  their  neighbour,  ¥1  i.  e.  every  one,  with  whom  they 
had  intercourse,  including  foreigners,  Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9 ; 
Lev.  xix.  34 ;  Deut.  x.  18,  19 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  zxvii.  19.    To  this 
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end  he  teaches  them,  that  the  benefits  which  God  had  conferred 
upon  them  in  preference  to  other  nations,  were  undeserved, 
Deut.  vii.  6 — 8 ;  ix.  4 — ^24.  But  although  the  Hebrews  indi- 
vidually were  debarred  from  any  close  intimacy  with  idolatrous 
nations,  by  various  rites  ;  yet  as  a  nation  they  were  permitted  to 
form  treaties  with  gentile  states,  with  the  following  exceptions. 

I.  The  Canaanites,  (including  the  Philistines,  who  were 
not  of  Canaanitish  origin,)  were  excepted. 

With  these  people  the  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  alliance,  nor  were  they  to  receive  them  as  servants. 
They  were  commanded  to  destroy  them  in  war,  or  to  drive  them 
from  their  country.  This  was  to  be  done,  not  only  because  they 
unjustly  retained  the  land  promised  to  the  patriarchs ;  but  be- 
cause they  were  esteemed  ^eiithless  and  insincere,  both  as  ser- 
vants and  companions,  and  were,  moreover,  addicted  to  idolatry. 
Being  idolaters,  they  were  considered  no  less  than  traitors  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  tolerated,  since 
there  was  a  probability  of  their  leading  the  Israelites  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  same  sin,  Exod.  xxiii.  32,  33;  xxxiv.  12,  16; 
Deut.  vii.  1 — 11;  xx.  1 — 18.  The  Phoenicians  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  deep  hostility,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  country,  were  shut  up  within  their  own  limits,  and  did  not 
occupy  the  land  promised  to  the  patriarchs.  We  learn  firom 
Josh.  xi.  19,  that  the  Canaanites  might  have  avoided  the  exercise 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Hebrews  by  leaving  the  country,  which 
many  of  them  in  fsLCt  did.  Such  as  pursued  this  course  fled  to 
the  Phoenicians,  and  were  transported  by  them  into  Africa ;  Pro- 
copius  de  Vandal,  ii.  10.  p.  258. 

II.  The  Amalekites  or  Canaanites  of  Arabia  Fetrma 
were  in  like  manner  to  be  destroyed  with  universal  slaughter  \ 

This  was  to  be  done  because  they  had  attacked  the  weak  and 
weary  Hebrews  in  their  journey  through  Arabia ;  and  because 
the  robberies  which  were  committed  by  them  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Palestine,  could  not  be  restrained  in  any  other  way, 

*  [A  nauon  of  banditti,  that  had  no  cultivated  land  whence  their  enemies 
could  draw  reparation,  and  thus  force  them  to  make  and  keep  peace,  perhaps 
merited  no  better  treatment.    Michaelis  on  Laws  of  Moses,  Art  63. 

We  may  compare  the  severities  eieicised  by  the  Romans  on  the  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  and  some  of  the  measures  found  necessary  by  the  French  in  establishiug 
themselves  at  Algiers.] 
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Exod.  xvii.  8, 14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17:  comp.  Judges^  vi.  3 — 5 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  1,  et  seq. :  xxtu.  8,  9 ;  and  the  dOth  chapter. 

111.  The  Moabites  and  Ahmonitbb  were  to  be  excluded 
for  ever  from  the  right  of  treaty  or  citizenship  with  the  Hebrews; 
but  were  not  to  be  attacked  in  war,  Deut.  ii.  9 — 19 ;  xxiii,  7« 

The  reason  for  taking  this  middle  course  wasj  thatj  while  they 
had  granted  to  the  Hebrews  a  passage  through  their  country, 
they  had  refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  even  if  paid  for^ 
Deut.  ii.  29 ;  xxiii.  5.  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
MidianiUsh  tribes,  they  invited  the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Hebrews,  and  finally  they  allured  them  to  idolatry,  i.  e.  to  the 
crime  of  treason,  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4 :  comp.  Deut.  ii.  9— -19,  37. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  wars  against  them,  except  when  provoked  by  previous  hos- 
tility, Judg.  iii.  12 — 30 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  et  seq. ; 
xii.  26,  et  seq. 

In  a  war  of  dreadful  severity  they  ultimately  crushed  the  Mi- 
DIANITE8,  who  had  conspired  with  the  Moabites,  Numb.  xxv. 
16,17;  xxxi.  1— 24. 

War  had  not  been  determined  on  against  the  Amorites^  who 
bad  anciently  taken  away  the  region  beyond  Jordan  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  arms,  for  they  were  not.  in  posses- 
sion of  any  of  the  lands  promised  to  the  patriarchs.  But  as  their 
kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  not  only  refused  a  free  passage,  but  op- 
posed the  Hebrews  with  arms,  they  were  attacked  and  beaten^ 
and  their  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  Numb.  xxi. 
21-^ ;  Deut.  i.  4 ;  ii.  24-37 ;  iii.  1—18 ;  iv.  46--49 :  comp. 
Judg.  xi.  13--23. 

Treaties  were  permitted  with  all  other  nations.  David,  ac- 
cordingly, maintained  a  friendly  national  intercourse  with  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Hamath ;  and  Solomon  with  the  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Egypt,  and  with  the  queen  of  Sheba.  Even  the  religious 
Maccabees  made  treaties  with  the  Romans,  The  prophets  every- 
where condemn  the  treaties  which  were  made  with  the  nations ; 
not  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  because 
they  were  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  which  the  event  proved. 
Is.  vii.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. ;  2  Kings,  xviii.  xix ;  Hos.  v.  15 ;  vii.  11  ; 
xii.  Ij  et  seq.;  Is.  xxx.  2 — 12;  xxxi.  1,  2;  2  Kings,  xvii.  4, 
et  seq. 
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§.  216.  Pbinoipal  Offiobbs  ob  Rulebs  in  the  Hbbbew 

State. 

IVJany  things  in  the  administration  of  the  government  remained 
unchanged  under  the  Mosaic  economy.  The  authority  of  the 
princes  of  the  tribes,  and  of  the  heads  of  families  and  unions, 
was  continued  as  before.  The  genealogists  were  also  preserved. 
Numb.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  18;  xx.  5  ;  xxxi.  28.  Yet  Moses,  by 
the  advice  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  increased  the  number  of 
rulers  by  the  appointment  of  additional  judges,  Q'*Q!?'*1Q7 ;  some 
to  judge  over  ten,  some  over  fifty,  some  over  an  hundred,  and 
others  over  a  thousand  men,  Exod.  xviii.  13 — ^26.  These  judges 
were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  from  those,  who,  by 
their  authority  and  rank,  might  be  reckoned  among  the  rulers  or 
princes  of  Israel.  The  inferior  judges^  i.  e.  those  who  super- 
intended the  judicial  concerns  of  the  smaller  numbers,  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  superior  judges,  or  those  who  judged  a  larger 
number ;  and  cases,  accordingly,  of  a  difficult  nature,  went  up 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  judges.  Those  of  a  very  difficult 
character,  so  much  so  as  to  be  perplexing  to  the  superior  judges, 
were  submitted  to  Moses  himself,  and  in  some  cases  an  appeal 
was  made  from  Moses  to  the  high  priest.  The  judges  of  whom 
we  have  now  spoken,  sustained  a  civil  as  well  as  a  judicial  au-> 
thority ;  and  were  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  denomi- 
nated the  elders  and  princes  of  Israel.  That  is  to  say,  supposing 
they  were  chosen  from  the  elders  and  princes,  they  did  not  forfeit 
their  seat  among  them  by  accepting  a  judicial  office  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  respectability  attached  to  their  office  (supposing  they 
were  not  chosen  from  them)  entitled  them  to  be  reckoned  in 
their  number,  Deut.  xxxi.  28 :  oomp.  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2 ; 
xxiv.  1.  The  various  civil  officers  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
this  section,  viz.  judges,  heads  of  families,  genealogists,  elders, 
princes  of  the  tribes,  etc.,  were  necessarily  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Those  who  dwelt  in  the  same  city,  or  the 
same  neighbourhood,  formed  the  comitia,  senate,  or  legislative 
assembly  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  Deut.  xix.  12;  xxv.  8,  9; 
Judg.  viii.  14;  ix,  3 — 46;  xi.  5 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4;  xvi.  4.  When 
all  that  dwelt  in  any  particular  tribe  were  convened,  they  formed 
4he  legislative  assembly  of  the  tribe ;  and  when  they  were  con- 
vened in  one  body  from  all  the  tribes,  they  formed  in  like  manner 
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the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation^  and  were  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people,  Judg.  i.  1 — 11 ;  xi.  5 ;  xx.  12^-24 ;  Josh, 
xxiii.  1,2;  xxiv.  1 .  The  priests,  who  were  the  learned  class  of 
the  community,  and  hereditary  officers  in  the  state,  being  set 
apart  for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes,  had,  by  the  divine 
command,  a  right  to  a  sitting  in  this  assembly,  Exod.  xxxii.  29 ; 
Numb.  viii.  5 — 26.  Being  thus  called  upon  to  sustain  very  dif- 
ferent and  yet  very  important  offices,  they  became  the  subjects  of 
that  envy  which  would  naturally  be  excited  by  the  honour  and 
the  advantages  attached  to  their  situation.  In  order  to  support 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
them,  and  to  render  as  powerless  as  possible  the  mean  and  lurk- 
ing principle  just  mentioned,  God,  after  the  sedition  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  sanctioned  the  separation  of  the  whole 
tribe,  which  had  been  previously  consecrated  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion and  the  state,  by  a  most  evident  and  striking  miracle. 
Numb.  xvi.  1 — 17« 

§.  217*  Connection  of  the  Tribes  with  each  other. 

Each  tribe  was  governed  by  its  own  rulers,  and  consequently, 
to  a  certain  extent,  constituted  a  civil  community,  independent 
of  the  other  tribes,  Judg:  xx.  11—46 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  Judg.  i.  21, 
27--33.  If  any  affair  concerned  the  whole  or  many  of  the  tribes, 
it  was  determined  by  them  in  conjunction,  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  nation,  Judg.  xi.  1 — 11 ;  1  Chron.  v.  10,  18,  19 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  17;  1  Kings,  xii.  1 — ^24.  If  any  one  tribe  found  it- 
self unequal  to  the  execution  of  any  proposed  plan,  it  might  con- 
nect itself  with  another,  or  even  a  number  of  the  other  tribes, 
Judg.  i.  1—3,  22 ;  iv.  10 ;  vii.  23,  24 ;  viii.  2,  3.  But  although 
in  many  matters  each  tribe  existed  by  itself,  and  acted  separately, 
yet  in  others  they  were  united ;  for  all  the  tribes  were  bound  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  one  church  and  one  civil  community ;  not 
only  by  their  common  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  not 
only  by  the  common  promises,  which  they  had  received  from 
those  ancestors ;  not  only  by  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  mu- 
tual counsel  and  assistance ;  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
God  was  their  common  king,  that  they  had  a  common  tabernacle 
for  his'  palace,  and  a  common  sacerdotal  and  Levitical  order  for 
his  ministers.  Thus  each  tribe  inspected  the  conduct  of  the 
others  in  matters  relative  to  their  observance  of  the  law.    If  any 
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thing  had  been  neglected,  or  wrong  had  been  done,  the  particular 
tribe  concerned  was  amenable  to  the  others ;  and,  in  case  justice 
could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  that  tribe  might  be  pu- 
nished by  declaring  war  against  it.  Josh.  xxii.  9 — 34;  Judg.  xx.  1, 
et  seq.  It  is  possible,  that  a  community  thus  constituted  may  be 
prosperous  and  tranquil ;  but  it  will  probably  want  promptness  in 
securing  that  justice  which  is  its  due ;  and  will  also  be  exposed  to 
external  and  internal  wars.  We  find  examples  of  these  evils  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges.  In  such  a  community,  it  was  also  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  more  powerful  tribes  would  be  rivals,  and  jealous 
of  each  other.  Accordingly  we  find  this  rivalship  existing  be«- 
tween  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  belonged  the  right  of  primo^ 
geniiure,  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  which  had  a  double  portion. 
Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10 ;  xlviii.  5,  6.  The  right  of  possessing  a  double 
portion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  divided 
into  those  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  which  was  equivalent 
in  fiEict  to  the  right  of  primogeniture,  placed  these  two  tribes  on 
nearly  the  same  footing,  and  caused  them  to  look  upon  each  other 
with  the  captious  and  unfriendly  eye  of  competitors.  From  rival- 
ships  of  this  nature  a  sad  schism  finally  arose,  which  sundered 
the  nation,  1  Kings,  xii. 

§.  218.  The  Comitia  or  Legislative  Assemblies. 

(1.)  Pebsons  who  composed  the  Comitia. 

They  have  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section,  and  were  as 
follows :  judges,  i.  e.  those  who  exercised  the  office  in  thejudi^ 
cial  sense  of  the  word,  heads  of  fiamilies,  genealogists,  elders,  and 
the  princes  of  the  tribes. 

(2.)  Titles  applied  to  them  in  their  collective  capa- 
city. 

'TJ^n  '*3i?t,  the  elders  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  people, 
^HiJ'T'^? ,  rTTjn^bs ,  TID,  the  whole  assembly.  At  the  con- 
ventions designated  by  these  titles,  not  only  the  persons  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  section  were  present ;  but  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  words,  therefore, 
may  mean  a  national  legislative  congress,  where  only  the  lawfully 
constituted  members  are  present;  or  they  may  mean  an  assembly, 
which  includes  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 

b2 
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n'jyn  "^M^to,  the  princes  of  the  assembly  or  congregation. 
•75*10  ''tPin',  nrsiri  ^W^in,  those  caUed  to  the  assembly. 
n'jyn  '*TJp§,  those  deputed  to  the  assembly s 
Examine  in  reference  to  this  pointy  Exod.  xix.  7;  xxiv.  3 — 8; 
xxxiv,  31,  32;  Lev.  iv.  13;  viii.  3-^  ;  ix.  6. 

(3.)  Method  and  Placb  of  cokvbnino  the  Comitia. 

They  were  convened  by  the  judge  or  ruler,  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  the  high  priest.  Numb.  x.  2—4 ; 
Judg.  XX.  1,  27,  28;  Josh,  xxiii.  1,  2.  The  place  of  their  as- 
sembling appears  to  have  been  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
Numb.  X.  3;  Judg.  xx.  1,  27>  28;  1  Sam.  x.  17-  Sometimes 
some  other  place  of  cele][)rity  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, Josh.  xxiv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  14,  15  ;  1  Kings,  xii.  1.  As  long 
as  the  Hebrews  resided  in  camps  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  the 
comitia  were  summoned  together  by  the  blowing  of  the  holy 
trumpets.  It  appears  from  Numb.  x.  2 — 4,  that  the  blowing  of 
one  trumpet  only  was  the  signal  for  a  more  select  convention, 
composed  merely  of  the  heads  of  the  clans,  or  associated  families, 
and  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes.  The  blowing  of  two  trumpets 
was  the  signal  for  convening  the  great  assembly,  composed  not 
only  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes  ;  but 
of  the  eiders,  judges,  and  genealogists;  and  in  some  instances 
including,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  When  the  Hebrews  had  become  fairly  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, the  comitia  were  assembled,  on  account  of  the  members 
living  in  places  distant  from  each  other,  not  by  the  sound  of 
trumpet,  but  by  messengers  sent  to  them,  see  Deut.  xxix.  9,  10 ; 
Judg.  XX. 

(4.)  Powers,  etc.  of  the  Comitia. 

Moses,  while  he  sustained  the  office  of  ruler  among  the  He- 
brews, announced  to  these  public  assemblies  the  commands  of  God, 
which  were  afterwards  repeated  to  the  people  by  the  Shoterim, 
OnipW,  Qwhom,  for  want  of  a  better  term  in  English,  we  have 
denominated  genealogists, "^  In  the  comitia  (those,  which  met 
where  the  people  were  not  present)  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
were  exercised,  wars  were  declared,  peace  was  concluded,  treaties 
were  ratified,  civil  rulers  and  generals,  and,  eventually,  kings 
were  chosen.    The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  its  men> 
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ben  by  the  jadge«  or  the  king  of  the  state ;  and  the  latter  in  turn 
received  their  oath  from  the  oomitia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
people^  Exod.  xix.  7 ;  xxiv.  2-^ ;  Josh.  ix.  15 — 21 ;  Judg.  xx. 
1, 11—14;  xxi.  13--20;  1  Sam.  x.  24;  xi.  14;  2  Sam.  ii.  4; 
iii.  17 — 19  ;  y.  1 — 3;  1  Kings,  xii. 

The  comitia  acted  without  instructions  from  the  people,  on 
their  own  authority,  and  according  to  their  own  views.  Nor  does 
a  single  instance  occur  in  which  the  people  exhibited  any  dis« 
position  to  interfere  in  their  deliberations  by  way  of  dictating 
what  they  ought,  or  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  Still  the  comitia 
were  in  the  habit  of  proposing  to  the  people  their  decisions  and 
resolutions  for  their  ratification  and  consent,  1  Sam.  xi.  14, 15 ; 
oomp.  Josh..viii.  33 ;  xxiii.  2,  et  seq. ;  xxiv.  1,  et  seq.  When  God 
was  chosen  as  the  special  king  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  not  done 
by  the  comitia,  but  by  the  people  themselves,  all  of  whom,  as  well 
as  their  rulers,  took  the  oath  of  obedience,  even  the  women  and 
children,  Exod.  xxiv.  3—8;  Deut.  xxix.  9 — 14.  The  people 
generally  approved  of  what  was  done  by  the  senate ;  sometimes, 
however,  they  objected  to  their  decisions. 

§.  219.  Form  of  Governmbmt  a  mixed  one. 

When  we  recollect  that  Grod  was  expressly  chosen  the  king  of 
the  people ;  and  that  He  enacted  laws  and  decided  litigated 
points  of  importance.  Numb.  xvii.  1 — 11 ;  xxvii.  1 — 11 ;  xxxvi. 
1 — 10  ;  when  we  remember  also,  that  He  solved  questions  pro- 
posed. Numb.  XV.  32 — 41 ;  Josh.  vii.  16-1-22;  Judg.  i.  1, 2;  xx. 
18, 27, 28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 ;  xxiii.  9—12 ;  xxx.  8 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ; 
that  He  threatened  punishment,  and  that,  in  some  instances.  He 
actually  inflicted  it  upon  the  hardened  and  impenitent,  Numb.  xi. 
33 — 35 ;  xii.  1 — 15 ;  xvi.  1 — 50;  Lev,  xxvi.  3 — 46 ;  Deut.  xxvi. 
xxx ;  when,  finally,  we  take  into  our  consideration,  that  He  pro- 
mised prophets,  who  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  ambassadors, 
Deut.  xviii.,  and  afterwards  sent  them  according  to  his  promise ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  religion.  He  governed  the 
whole  people  by  a  striking  and  peculiar  providence,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  God  was  in  fact  the  monarch  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  government  was  a  theocracy.  And  indeed  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  a  form  of  government,  in  some  degree  theocratical 
in  its  nature,  was  well  suited  to  the  character  of  that  early  age. 
The  countries  that  bordered  on  Palestine,  had  their  tutelar  dei- 
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ties;  and  there  existed  among  them  a  connection  between .reli 
gion  and  the  civil  government,  similar  to  that  which  existed 
among  the  Hebrews.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  in  the 
two  cases.  The  protection  which  the  false  deities  were  supposed 
to  afford  to  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  was  altogether 
a  deception ;  while  the  protection,  which  the  true  God  granted 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  ^vas  a  reality.  There  was  likewise  this 
further  point  of  difference ;  that  among  the  former,  religion  was 
supposed  to  be  the  prop  of  the  state ;  and  among  the  Hebrews 
the  state  was  designed  to  be  the  supporter  and  preserver  of  reli- 
gion. But  although  the  government  of  the  Jews  was  a  theo- 
cracy, yet  it  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  which  exist  in 
civil  governments.  God,  it  is  true,  was  the  king,  and  the  high 
priest  was  his  minister;  but  still  political  affairs  were  in  a  great 
measure  under  the  direction  of  the  elders,  princes,  etc.  It  was  to 
them  that  Moses  gave  the  divine  commands;  determined  ex- 
pressly their  powers ;  and  submitted  their  requests  to  the  deci- 
sion of  God,  Numb.  xiv.  5 ;  xvi.  4,  et  seq. ;  xxvii.  5;  xxxvi.  5, 6. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  great  power  possessed  by  these  men, 
who  formed  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation,  Uiat  Josephus 
pronounced  the  government  to  be  aristocratical.  But  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  people  possessed  so  much  influence  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  submit  laws  to  them  for  their  ratification ; 
and  that  they  even  sometimes  proposed  laws,  or  resisted  those 
which  were  enacted ;  from  the  circumstance  also  that  the  legis- 
lature  of  the  nation  had  not  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  and  that 
the  civil  code  was  regulated  and  enforced  by  God  himself,  inde- 
pendently of  the  legislature,  Lotvman  and  Michaelis  are  in  fa- 
vour of  considering  the  Hebrew  government  a  Democracy.  In 
support  of  their  opinion  such  passages  are  referred  to  as  the  fol- 
lowing; Exod.  xix.  7,  8;  xxiv.3— 8:  comp.  Deut.  xxix.9— 14; 
Josh.  ix.  18, 19 ;  xxiii.  1,  et  seq. ;  xxiv.  2,  et  seq. ;  1  Sam.  x.  24; 
xi.  14, 15 ;  Numb,  xxvii.  1—8 ;  xxxvi.  1—9.  The  truth  seems 
to  lie  between  these  two  opinions.  The  Hebrew  government, 
laying  aside  its  theocratical  features,  was  of  a  mixed  form ;  in 
some  respects  approaching  to  a  democracy,  in  others  assuming 
more  of  an  aristocratical  character. 
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§.  220.  Thb  Rulbr  of  the  Isbablitisr  Communitt. 
From  what  has  been  said^  it  is  clear  that  the  ruler,  the 

SUPREME   READ   OP   THE   POLITICAL  COMMUNITY   IN  QUESTION 

WAS  Goo,  who,  with  the  design  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jectSj  condescended  to  exhibit  his  visible  presence  in  the  taber- 
nacle, wherever  it  travelled,  and  wherever  it  dwelt. 

Part  sustained  by  Moses. 

If,  in  reference  to  the  assertion  that  God  was  the  ruler  of  the 
Jewish  state,  it  should  be  inquired  what  the  part  was  sustained 
by  Moses :  the  answer  is,  that  God  was  the  ruler,  the  people 
were  his  subjects,  and  Moses  was  the  mediator  or  internuncio 
between  them.  But  the  title  most  appropriate  to  Moses,  and 
most  descriptive  of  the  part  he  sustained,  is  that  of  Legislator  of 
the  Israelites  and  their  Deliverer  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  a  man  may  establish  laws,  and  may  be  the  merito- 
rious leader  of  a  nation  during  its  emigration,  without  being,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  ruler  of  a  people.  Accordingly 
Moses  had  no  successor  in  those  employments  in  which  he  was 
himself  especially  occupied ;  for  the  Israelites  were  no  lopger  op- 
pressed with  Egyptian  bondage,  and  those  laws  were  already  in- 
troduced which  were  immediately  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  It  was  on  this  ground,  viz.  that  the  peculiar  employ- 
ments in  which  he  was  especially  engaged,  having  been  accom- 
plished whilst  he  was  living,  ceased  when  he  was  dead :  that  the 
council  of  seventy  elders,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  oppressive  duties,  no  longer  had  an  existence 
after  his  decease. 

Part  sustained  by  Joshua. 

If  the  same  question  should  be  put  in  respect  to  Joshua,  that 
was  supposed  in  regard  to  Moses ;  the  answer  would  be,  that  he 
was  not  properly  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  the  ruler  of  the  state,  he  was  designated  bif  the  ruler  to 
sustain  the  subordinate  office  of  military  Leader  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Consequently,  having 
been  appointed  to  a  particular  object,  and  having  accomplished 
that  object,  it  was  not  necessary,  when  he  died,  that  he  should 
have  a  successor,  nor  was  a  successor  appointed. 
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Part  sustained  by  the  Judges. 

But,  although  the  Hebrew  state  was  so  constituted,  that,  ex- 
cept God,  the  invisible  king,  and  his  visible  servant,  the  high 
priest,  there  was  no  general  ruler  of  the  commonwealth ;  yet  it 
is  well  known,  that  there  were  rulers  of  a  high  rank,  appointed 
at  various  times,  called  ^S '{27,  a  word  which  not  only  signifies  a 
judge,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  any  governor,  or  ad* 
ministrator  of  public  affairs,  comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  20 ;  Is.  xi.  4 ; 
1  Kings,  iii.  9.  The  power  lodged  in  these  rulers,  who  are  com- 
monly called  judges  in  the  Scriptures,  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  respects  paramount  to  that  of  the  general  oomitia  of  the 
nation ;  and  we  find  that  they  declared  war,  led  armies,  con- 
cluded peace,  and  that  this  was  not  the  whole,  if  indeed  it  was 
the  most  important  part  of  their  duties.  For  many  of  the  judges, 
for  instance,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Eli,  and  Samuel,  ruled 
the  nation  in  peace,  lliey  might  appropriately  enough  be  called 
the  supreme  executive  power,  exercising  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, with  the  exception  of  enacting  laws  and  imposing  taxes. 
They  were  honoured,  but  they  bore  no  external  badges  of  dis- 
tinction ;  they  were  distinguished,  but  they  enjoyed  no  special 
privileges  themselves,  and  communicated  none  to  their  posterity. 
They  subserved  the  public  good  without  emolument,  that  the 
state  might  be  prosperous,  that  religion  might  be  preserved,  and 
THAT  God  alone  might  be  Kino  in  Israel.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  not  all  the  judges  ruled  the  whole  na- 
tion.    Some  of  them  presided  over  a  few  separate  tribes  only. 

§.  221.  The  Theocract. 

God,  in  the  character  of  king,  had  governed  the  Israelites  for 
sixteen  ages.  He  ruled  them  on  the  terms  which  he  himself, 
through  the  agency  of  Moses,  had  proposed  to  them,  viz.  that  if 
they  observed  their  allegiance  to  Him,  they  should  be  prosperous  ; 
if  not,  adversity  and  misery  would  be  the  consequence,  Exod. 
xix.  4, 5 ;  xxiii.  20 — 33 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 46 ;  Deut.  xxviii. — xxx. 
We  learn  from  the  book  of  Judges,  and  from  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters of  Samuel,  how  exactly  the  result,  from  the  days  of  Joshua 
down  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  agreed  with  these  conditions.  And 
when,  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  government,  in  point  of  form, 
was  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the  election  of  king  was  committed 
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to  Qod,  who  chose  one  by  lot ;  so  that  Grod  was  still  the  supreme 
ruler,  and  the  king  only  the  vicegerent.     The  nature  of  the  go- 
vemment,  as  respected  6od>  was  not  changed;  and  the  same 
duties  and  principles  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Israelites  as  had 
been  originally,  1  Sam.  viii.  7;  x.  17 — ^23;  xii.  14,  15,  20 — ^22, 
24,  25 ;  and  when  Saul  did  not  continue  to  obey  the  commands 
of  God,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  5 — 14;  xv.  1 — 31.     David,  through  the  agency  of 
Samuel,  was  selected  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus  gave  a  proof 
that  *he  was  still  the  supreme  governor  of  Israel^  and  that  to  him 
belonged  the  right  of  appointing  the  ruler  under  him,  1  Sam.  xvi. 
1 — 3.     David -was  first  made  king  over  Judah;  but  as  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from.  Ood,  and  acted  under  his  authority, 
the  other  eleven  tribes  submitted  to  him,  2  Sam.  v.  1 — 3 ;  oomp. 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  4 — 6.     David  expressly  acknowledges  Qod  as 
supreme ;  and  as  having  the  right  to  appoint  the  immediate  ruler 
of  the  people,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  7 — 10 ;  he  religiously  obeyed  His 
statutes ;  the  people  adhered  firmly  to  Ood ;  and  David*s  reign 
was  prosperous.    The  paramount  authority  of  God,  as  king  of  the 
nation ;  and  his  right  to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  vicegerent,'  are  expressly  recognised  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  notwithstanding  the  dissensions  and  tu- 
mults that  arose  upon  the  death  of  Solomon.     The  principles  re- 
cognised in  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  repeated  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets ;  all  these  books  inculcate  &ith  and  obedience  to- 
wards God,  and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments ;  and  threaten 
the  punishments  and  captivity  spoken  of  by  Moses,  Dent,  xxviii. 
49»  63 — 65  ;  xxix.  17-— 27>  if  the  people  should  be  disobedient 
and   unfaithful.     But   the  same  prophets  who  predicted  the 
miseries  of  the  Captivity,  promised  also  a  return  from  it,  a 
greater  constancy  in  religion,  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  a  once 
more  independent  theocracy,  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  through  all  nations,  and  at  length  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Jews,  and  their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers.     All  which  accordingly  followed.    Thus  under  the  go- 
vernment and  guardianship  of  God,  the  true  religion  was  pre- 
served among  the  Jews,  and  at  length  preached  to  other  nations, 
as  was  promised.  Gen.  xviii.  18;  zxii.  18;  xxvi.  4;  xxviii.  14. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  KINGS,  OFFICERS  OF  STATE,  AND 
OTHER  MAGISTRATES. 

^.  222.  The  Anointing  of  Kings. 

By  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  kings  we  are  to  understand  the 
same  as  their  inauguration ;  inasmuch  as  anointing  was  the  prin- 
cipal ceremony  on  such  an  occasion,  2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  3. 

We  are  informed,  however,  by  the  Scriptures/  that  unction^  as 
a  sign  of  investiture  with  the  royal  authority,  was  bestowed  only 
upon  the  first  two  kings  who  ruled  the  Hebrews,  viz.  Saul  and 
David ;  and,  subsequently,  upon  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  under  such  circumstances,  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  right  to  the  succession  being  forcibly  disputed, 

1  Sam.  X.  24;  2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  1—3;  1  Chron.  xi.  1,  2,  3; 

2  Kings,  xi.  12 — 20 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 — ^21 .  That  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  should  be  repeated  in  every  instance  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  was  probably  not  considered  necessary,  as  the  unction 
which  the  first  one  who  held  the  sceptre  in  any  particular  line  of 
princes  had  received,  might  be  supposed  to  suffice  for  the  suc- 
ceeding incumbents  in  the  same  descent. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  those  who  were  inducted  into  the 
royal  office  appear  to  have  been  inaugurated  with  some  additional 
ceremonies,  2  Kings,  ix.  13.  The  private  anointings  performed 
by  the  prophets,  (2  Kings,  ix.  3 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  1 — 13,) 
were  only  prophetic  symbols  or  intimations,  that  the  persons,  who 
who  were  thus  anointed,  should  eventually  govern  the  kingdom. 
Without  the  consent,  however,  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  (of  the 
public  legislative  assembly,)  they  communicated  no  legal  right  to 
the  crown ;  no  more  than  the  prophecies  of  dissensions  and  civil 
wars  could  justify  tumult  and  rebellion,  1  Kings,  xi.  29 — 40 ; 
xii.  20;  2  Kings,  viii.  11 — 14. 

The  ceremonies  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  were  customary 
at  the  inauguration  of  kings,  were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  king,  surrounded  with  soldiers,  was  conducted  into 
some  public  place,  (in  the  later  ages  into  the  Temple,)  and  was 
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there  anointed  by  the  high  priest  with  the  sacred  oil.  No  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  anointing  the  kings  of  Israel 
when  that  kingdom  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Ju« 
dah;  whi.h  arose  from  the  rulers  of  the  former  not  having 
any  of  the  sacred  oil  in  their  possession^  1  Kings>  i.  32 — 34; 
2  Kings,  xi.  12 — 20;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 — ^21.  We  see  in  this 
ceremony  the  ground  of  the  epithet  H'^tptD,  or  anointed,  which  is 
applied  to  kings;  and  a  reason  also  (kings  being  virtually  the 
vicegerents  of  Jehovah,  and  appointed  by  his  authority)  why 
they  were  denominated  the  anointed  of,  i.  e.  by  the  Lord,  H'^V^ 
rrp':,  l  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10;  xxvi.  9, 11, 16,  23;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  l\ 
Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Ixxxix.  38 ;  Habak.  iii.  13,  etc.  Whether  the  king 
was  girded  with  a  sword  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  is  not  certain ;  although  by  some  it  is  supposed  that  such 
a  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm. 

II.  It  appears  from  2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  Ps.  xlv.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxi. 
26,  that  a  sceptre  was  presented  to  the  monarch  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  that  a  diadem  was  placed  upon  his  head. 

III.  The  Covenant,  ^^1^ ,  which  defined  and  fixed  the  prin- 
ciples on  whidi  the  government  was  to  be  conducted,  td^ipZ) 
n!^7S).n,  and  likewise  the  Laws  of  Moses,  were  presented  to 
him ;  and  he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  rule  in  accordance  with 
that  Covenant  and  the  Mosaic  Law,  1  Sam.  x.  25  ;  2  Sam.  v.  3; 
1  Chron.  xi.  3 ;  2  Kings,  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 1 ;  comp.  Deut. 
xvii.  18.  The  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  the  princes,  elders, 
etc.,  promised  obedience  on  their  part ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
determination  to  perform  what  they  had  promised,  they  kissed, 
it  appears,  either  the  feet  or  the  knees  of  the  person  inaugurated, 
Ps.  ii.  12. 

IV.  After  the  ceremonies  were  completed,  the  new  monarch 
was  conducted  into  the  city  with  great  pomp,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions and  the  applauses  of  the  people,  and  the  cries  of  "  Long  Uve 
the  King  ! "  'W^^^  ^^H)  I  accompanied  with  music  and  songs  of 
joy.  Sacrifices  were  offered  up,  and  were  intended  probably  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  oath  which  had  been  taken.  In  the  later 
ages  these  sacrifices  were  converted  into  feasts;  1  Kings,  i.  11, 
19,  24,  34,  39,  40;  2  Kings,  xi.  12, 19;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11 ; 
oomp.  Matt.  xxi.  1 — 11 ;  John,  xii.  3.  There  are  allusions  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture  to  the  public  entrance  into  cities, 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  and  to  the  re- 
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rejoicings  and  acclamations  on  that  occasion^  Psalm,  xlvii.  2-— ^0 ; 
Ixxxiii.  1,2;  xcvii.  ]  ;  xcix.  1. 

V.  Finally,  the  king  takes  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  and  re- 
ceives the  congratulations  of  his  assembled  people,  1  Kings,  i.  35, 
48;  comp.  2  Kings,  ix.  ]3;  xi.  19. 

At  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  monarchy,  when  there  was 
neither  diadem,  throne,  nor  sceptre,  many  of  these  ceremonies 
were  necessarily  omitted.  Most  of  them  were  also  omitted  in  the 
case  of  conquest ;  when  the  conqueror  himself,  without  consult* 
ing  the  people  or  their  principal  men,  designated  the  king  for  the 
nation  which  he  had  subdued ;  merely  gave  him  another  name, 
in  token  of  his  new  dignity,  exacted  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
signalised  the  event  by  a  feast,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  34;  xxiv.  17; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4. 


§.  223.  Royal  Robe,  Diadem,  and  Crown. 

The  robe  which  was  worn  by  kings  was  costly  and  gorgeous ; 
and  the  retinue  which  attended  them  was  both  large  in  point  of 
number,  and  splendid  in  respect  to  appearance,  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 
-^19 ;  1  Kings,  iv.  Their  robes  were  made  of  fine  linen  or  cot- 
ton ;  the  usual  colour  was  purple,  v^iSpa  xa)  P^Sa-tr^^,  1^3^  *1^^  Y^^, 
Luke,  xvi.  19;  Rev.  xviii.  12, 16.  The  kings  of  Media  and  Persia 
appear  to  have  used  silk.  Est.  vi.  8, 10, 11 ;  viii.  15. 

Among  the  appropriate  ornaments  of  the  king's  person,  there 
was  none  so  rich  and  valuable  anciently,  and  there  is  none  so 
costly  and  splendid  at  the  present  day  in  Asia,  as  the  royal  dia- 
dem, which  is  irradiated  with  pearls  and  gems.  This  article  of 
the  royal  dress,  and  the  chain  for  the  neck,  and  the  bracelets  for 
the  arms,  were  worn  by  them  constantly.  In  Persia  a  diadem 
was  worn  not  only  by  the  king  himself,  but  likewise,  with  a  little 
difference  in  its  construction,  by  his  relations  and  others,  to  whom 
special  favours  had  been  conceded.  Est.  viii.  15. 

The  diadem  (in  Hebrew  denominated  *^.T9)  was  a  fillet,  about 
two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind.  It  had 
its  origin  from  the  fillet  or  ribband,  whidi,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  was  tied  round  the  hair  for  the  purpose  of  confining  it, 
and  which  was  used,  subsequently,  to  secure  the  head-dress. 

The  colour  of  the  diadem  appears  to  have  varied  in  different 
eoimtries.    That  of  the  diadem  of  the  Persian  kings,  (according 
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to  Curtius^  VI.  II,)  was  purple  mingled  with  white,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
39;  2  Sam.  i.  10;  2  Kings,  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  II. 

Crowns,  ^'^"'^S,  nnaj,  vvere  likewise  in  use,  2  Sam.  xii.  30; 
Ps.  xxi.  3;  Zech.  vi.  11, 14.  These  words  are  also  used,  in  some 
instances,  to  denote  a  diadem,  and  likewise  an  ornamental  head- 
dress for  the  ladies.  It  appears  that  they  were  used  also  to 
signify  a  sort  of  mitre,  of  considerable  height,  and  made  of 
metal ;  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  representation  in  the 
large  German  edition  of  this  work.  Part  I.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  No.  4 
and  8.  It  is  possible,  that  the  forms  of  those  crowns  which  were 
worn  by  kings  at  the  earliest  period,  resembled  that  of  the  mitre 
in  the  engraving  referred  to ;  but  it  is  a  point  which  is  by  no 
means  determined. 

§.  224.  Thjs  Throxb,  K@9. 

Thb  Thbonb  was  a  seat  with  a  back  and  arms,  and  of  so 
great  a  height  as  to  render  2^  footstool  Q^*^n,  necessary.  Gen.  xli. 
40 ;  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  Curtius,  V.  7- 

The  throne  of  Solomon  consisted  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  back 
of  it  was  a  little  curved  ;  and  contiguous  to  each  arm  or  side  was 
placed  the  figure  of  a  lion,  (the  symbol  of  a  king,)  I  Kings,  x.  18 
*— 20 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  17.  This  throne  was  placed  on  a  flooring 
elevated  six  steps,  on  each  of  which  steps,  and  on  either  side,  was 
the  figure  of  a  lion,  making  twelve  of  them  in  the  whole. 

It  was  customary  for  the  high  priest,  previously  to  the  time  of 
the  monarchy,  to  sit  upon  a  kind  of  throne  or  elevated  seat, 
1  Sam.  i.  9 ;  iv.  18. 

Both  the  "  throne"  itself,  and  likewise  "  sitting  upon  the 
throne,"  are  expressions  used  figuratively,  to  denote  power  and 
government,  2  Sam.  iii.  10;  Ps.  ix.  7;  Ixxxix.  44;  Is.  xlvii.  1, 
etc.  The  throne  of  the  Hebrew  kings  is  also  called  the  '*  throne 
of  Jehovah ;"  for  they  were  his  vicegerents,  and  exercised,  in 
respect  to  him,  a  vicarious  authority,  2  Chron.  ix.  8. 

In  some  passages  a  throne  is  assigned  to  Grod,  not  only  as  the 
king  of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe, 
1  Kings,  xxii.  19;  Job,  xxiii.  3;  Is.  vi.  1.  It  is  represented  as 
a  chariot  of  thunder,  drawn  by  cherubim,  D^?^"^^,  2  Kings,  xix. 
15  ;  Ps.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6;  Ezek.  i.  3,  et  seq.  Hence 
the  cherubim  placed  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  represented  the 
throne  of  God,  as  the  ark  itself  was  his  footstool,  1  Chron.  xxviiL 
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2;  Ps.  xcix.  5;  cxxxii.  7*  These  images  are  magniiied,  and 
rendered  more  intense,  when  it  is  said  of  God,  **  that  heaven  is 
his  throne  and  earth  his  footstool,"  Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;   Matt.  y.  34. 

§.  225.  The  Sceptre. 

The  sceptre  of  king  Saul  was  a  spear ,  ^"^^O*  1  Sam.  xviii.  10; 
xxii.  6.  This  agrees  with  what  Justin  (lib.  xliii.  c.  3.)  relates* 
viz.  that  in  ancient  times  kings  bore  a  spear  instead  of  a  sceptre. 

But  generally,  as  appears  from  the  Iliad,  the  sceptre,  ^^Q^ 
(oomp,  Ezek.  xix.  11.)  was  a  wooden  rod  or  staff,  which  was 
about  the  ordinary  height  of  the  human  form,  and  was  8ur« 
mounted  with  an  ornamental  ball  on  the  upper  extremity,  as  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  This  sceptre  was  either 
overlaid  with  gold,  or,  according  to  the  represeiltation  of  Homer, 
was  adorned  with  golden  studs  and  rings. 

The  origin  of  this  ensign  of  royal  authority,  was  either  the 
pastoral  staff  that  was  borne  by  shepherds,  or  the  staves  which, 
at  the  earliest  period,  were  carried  by  persons  in  high  rank, 
merely  for  show  and  ornament,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18;  Numb.  xvii.  7; 
Ps.  xxiii.  4. 

A  sceptre  is  used  figuratively  for  the  royal  dignity  and  au- 
thority ;  and  a  just  sceptre  for  just  government.  Gen.  xlix.  10 ; 
Numb.  xxiv.  17;  Ps*  xlv.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  17;  Amos,  i.  5,  8. 

§.  226.  The  Royal  Table. 

The  table  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it,  exhibited  the  same  marks  of  extravagant  luxury,  as  may 
be  seen  at  this  day  in  Asia.  Vast  numbers  of  persons,  who  acted, 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  as  the  servants  or  the  officers  of  the 
king,  were  among  those  who  drew  their  sustenance  from  the 
palace;  and  hence  it  very  naturally  happened  that  immense 
quantities  of  provisions  were  consumed,  1  Kings,  iv.  22,  23. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  table  of 
the  kings  was  covered  with  articles  of  gold ;  especially  at  the 
numerous  festivals,  1  Kings,  x.  21.  To  add  to  the  splendour  and 
gaiety  of  royal  feasts,  there  were  present  not  only  musicians,  but 
also  ladies,  whose  business  it  was  to  dance ;  although  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  "  singing  women,"  that  are  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xix.  35.  The  splendour  of  preparation  which  has  been 
alluded  to,  and  the  classes  of  persons  who  were  invited  in  order 
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to  increase  the  Hilarity  of  the  occasion,  we  most  suppose,  found  a 
place  (more  or  less  according  to  circumstances)  in  all  the  royal 
festivals^  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  xl.  20 ; 
Dan.  v.  1 ;  Matt.  xxii.  I,  et  seq. ;  Mark,  vi.  21. 

In  Persia  the  queen  herself  seems  to  have  made  one  of  the 
party  at  such  times ;  and  at  Babylon  other  ladies  of  distinction ; 
but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring,  as  soon  as  the  men  gave 
indications  that  they  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  wine,  Dan. 
V.  2 ;  Est.  i.  9 ;  v.  4,  8 ;  vii.  1 ;  Curtius,  V.  5 ;  Herod.  1. 199. 

But  among  the  Hebrews  there  was  a  class  of  royal  festivals  of 
a  peculiar  kind ;  such  as  were  not  known  in  other  nations.  As 
GK>d  was  their  king,  they  were  in  the  habit,  at  the  season  of  the 
great  national  festivals,  of  preparing  a  feast,  either  at  the  taber- 
nacle or  in  Jerusalem,  of  the  thank-offering  sacrifices;  and  in 
this  way  they  participated  in  a  season  of  joy,  of  which  Grod  him- 
self, who  was  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  might  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  author.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  thus 
appropriated,  was  shed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  some  parts  of 
them  burnt  upon  it. 

§.  227.  Seclusion  of  Kings,  Journeys,  etc. 

In  the  east,  those  who  hold  the  office  of  kings  very  rarely  make 
their  appearance  in  public ;  and  to  obtain  access  to  them  in  any 
way  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the  Persians,  a  per- 
son was  forbidden  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  presence  of  a 
monarch,  without  being  expressly  invited,  under  the  penalty  of 
punishment  with  death.  Est.  iv.  II ;  Herod.  III.  48.  In  more 
remote  times,  when  kings  personally  interfered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  they  lived  in 
less  seclusion ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  a  very  free 
access  to  the  monarchs  of  the  Jews,  2  Sam.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  7>  8 ; 
2  Kings,  xxii.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7* 

It  was  deemed  a  good  and  propitious  omen,  if  any  one  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  behold  the  face  of  the  king,  Prov.  zxix.  26 ;  Is. 
xxxiii.  17.  The  figurative  expression,  therefore,  "  to  see  God," 
must  be  understood  to  signify  the  same  as  to  experience  his 
favour. 

When  the  kings  of  Asia  perform  long  journeys  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  splendid  retinue.  When  they  travel  into  the 
provinces,  one  runs  before,  who  announces  the  approach  of  the 
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distinguished  guest,  in  order  that  the  roads  may  be  in  readi- 
ness^ and  every  thing  that  is  necessary,  may  be  prepared.  The 
forerunner,  on  «uch  an  occasion,  is  denominated  in  the  Persian 
"  the  joyful  messenger;"  comp.  "^iy5P,  tiayytkirt^^,  and  I^IMbD, 
Is.  kii.  10— 12 ;  Mai.  iii.l. 

The  Talmudists  contend,  that  God  himself  has  such  a  forerun- 
ner. They  call  him,  P"'^^^.,  and  ]Viipaa,  Metatron.  They  ^ 
refer  to  the  following  passages  in  respect  to  his  existence  and 
character,  viz.  Gen.  xyi.  10 — 14;  xxii.  15;  Exod.  iii.  4 — ^20; 
XX.  2/  3;  xxiii.  20 — ^23;  Isaiah»  xliii.  14;  xlviii.  \6\  Zech.  iii. 
1,3;  iv.  5,  et  seq.  and  think,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  Mktatron  is  supreme  and  uncreated ;  that  in 
his  character  he  approaches  nearest  to  God  himself,  and  that  he 
is  the  same  being,  who  anciently  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
is  expressly  called  God.  Consult  BuxtorTs  Chaldaic,  Talmudic, 
and  Rabbinic  Lexicon,  col.  1102,  and  also  the  Appendix  to  my 
Hermeneutics,  Fasc.  I.  p.  58 — 63. 

The  Hebrew  kings  when  they  travelled,  either  rode  on  asses 
and  mules,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29 ;  xvii.  23 ;  1  Kings,,  i.  33 — 38,)  or 
were  carried  on  chariots,  being  preceded  by  the  soldiers,  who 
acted  as  body-guards,  1  Kings,  i.  5 ;  2  Kings,  ix.  17>  21 ;  x.  15. 

\.  228.  The  Royal  Palace  and  Gardens. 

The  monarchs  of  the  east  were  accustomed  to  add  to  their  flame 
by  building  magnificent  palaces  and  temples ;  by  hewing  sepul- 
chres out  of  stone ;  by  planting  gardens,  and  building  fortifica- 
tions ;  in  a  word,  by  doing  that  which  might  tend  to  strengthen 
and  ornament  their  cities,  especially  the  one  which  held  the  dis- 
tinguished rank  of  a  metropolis.  Such  were  the  associations  of 
dignity,  and  worth,  and  elevation,  connected  with  the  metropolis, 
that  a  person  was  said  '' to  ascend  up  into  it"  or  " to  descend 
from  it"  even  thougli  it  were  situated,  as  was  the  case  %vith  Ba- 
bylon, upon  a  plain,  1  Kings,  xii.  27,  28  ;  xxii.  2  ;  Ezra,  vii.  6, 
7 ;  Acts,  viii.  5,  15  ;  xv.  2  ;  xviii.  22  ;  xxiv.  I,  etc. 

The  most  splendid  edifice  was  the  rotal  palace,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  called  **  the  Gate,"  the  name  it  still  bears  in 
the  east ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2 ;  Est.  ii.  19,  21 ;  iii.  2,  3;  Dan.  ii.  49 ; 
compare  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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\,  SS29*  Venbbation  paid  to  Kings^  and  Titles  which 

WERB  BESTOWED  UPON  THEM. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  for  a  man  to  speak  ill  of  a 
MAGISTRATE.  Although  the  breach  of  this  law  was  not  punished 
by  a  penalty,  it  was  religiously  observed  ;  and  kings,  especially, 
were  the  objects  of  the  greatest  veneration,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4 — 15 ; 
xzvi.  6 — 20.  Those,  who  from  a  neglect  to  render  that  venera- 
tion, which  was  due  to  his  character,  had  given  offence  to  the 
king,  were  liable  to  be  punished  with  death.  Still  there  were 
not  wanting  regicides,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in 
which  morals  were  more  corrupted,  than  in  that  of  Judah. 

Magistrates  are  sometimes  called  gods,  ^"^ny^i  in  poetry.  Psalm, 
Ixxxii.  1,  6,  7;  cxxxviii.  1,  and  also  in  prose,  £xod.  iv.  16;  vii. 
1 .  The  Hebrew  word  etymologically  means  one,  who  is  to  be 
feared  or  venerated,  and  this  is  the  ground  of  its  application  in 
the  present  instance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it  is 
never  applied  to  kings,  except  perhaps  in  Psalm,  xlv.  7>  8*  In 
other  instances,  the  word  ih*^^,  the  Lordy  ^59.,  the  king,  n'^uJp 
^y^\,  the  anointed  or  inaugurated  of  Jehovah,  are  the  usual  ap- 
pellations applied  to  a  monarch,  and  the  customary  titles  of  ad- 
dress, 1  Sam.  xii.  3—5;  xxiv.  7 — 11  ;  xxvi.  9 — 11,  16,  23;  2 
Sam.  xix.  21 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Psalm,  cxxxii.  17.  The  word  H'^oJd 
#Ae  anotfi^ec/,  is  synonymous  with  ^!?23,  king.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  Isaiah,  xlv.  1,  the  following  expressions  in  regard  to  Cy- 
rus, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden^  etc.  - 

In  poetry  the  king  is  sometimes  denominated  the  son  of  God, 
a  phraseology,  which  has  its  origin  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  and  1 
Chron.  xvii.  13.  We  see  in  this  an  adequate  and  a  satisfactory 
reason,  why  the  inauguration  of  a  king  is  called  in  poetry  his 
birth.  Psalm,  ii.  6 — 8,  12 ;  and  why  a  king,  who,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance, is  peculiarly  exalted,  is  denominated  Xhefrst^hom  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  the  most  illustrious.  Psalm,  Ixxxix. 
27.  Among  the  appellations  of  honour,  usually  bestowed  upon 
monarchs,  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  were,  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  particularly  applied  to  Jesus,  the  memorable  descend- 
ant of  David,  who  had  been  so  long  predicted,  John,  i.  41,  49; 
iv.  25  ;  Matt.  i.  16-^18 ;  xvi.  16;  Luke,  iv.  41. 

In  many  nations,  it  appears,  that  there  existed  an  appellative 
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for  their  monarcli8>  which  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  every 
individual  who  sat  upon  the  throne. 


Appellatives  for  Monarchs, 

(1.)  C^sAR^  a  general  name  for  king  or  emperor  among  the 
Romans. 

(2.)  Ptolbmy,  an  appellative  used  in  the  same  way  among 
the  more  recent  Egyptians. 

(3.)  Agao.  This  was  the  common  name  for  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites^  1  Sam.  xv.  20 ;  compare  Numb.  xxiv.  7- 

(4.)  HadaDj  Adai>^  or  Ben  Hadad,  the  name  for  the  kings 
of  Syria,  1  Kings^  xv.  18 ;  2  Kings,  viii.  9. 

(5.)  Abimelech,  the  same  among  the  Philistines^  Gen.  xx. 
2 ;  xxvi.  10 ;  Psalm,  xxxiv.  1 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xxi.  12. 

(6.)  Canoace^  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Ethiopian  queens, 
Strabo^  p.  281 ;  Dio  Cassius^  lib.  IV.  p.  525 ;  compare  Acts^ 
viii.  27. 

The  word  Pharaoh,  used  so  often  in  reference  to  the  mon- 
archs of  Egypt,  is  notj  as  some  might  be  induced  to  suppose,  an 
appellative  of  this  kind;  nor  the  word  Darius,  which  is  applied 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia.  The  proper  signifi- 
cation of  both  these  words  is  no  other  than  that  of  king  or  mon-' 
arch  ;  and  this  signification  is  itself  sufiicient  to  account  for  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  words  in  connection  with  the  rulers 
of  those  nations.  That  my  assertion  in  respect  to  Darius  is  not 
without  foundation,  will  appear  by  collating  the  Zendish  word 
oJj.Vll*  Darafesch,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Persian  ^Wl^ 
Dara,  king.  It  is  explained,  however,  in  Herodotus^  (vi.  98.) 
by  the  word  ^pf  ciijc^  conqueror.  Compare  my  Introduction  to  the 
did  Testament,  P.  II.  §.  57,  and  §.  66. 

We  find  in  poetry,  that  kings  are  sometimes  denominated 
shepherds ;  and  sometimes  indeed  the  husbands  of  the  state. 
The  state  on  the  contrary  is  called  sometimes  the  wife  of  the 
king,  sometimes  a  virgin,  and  sometimes  the  mother  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  is  likewise  represented  as  a  fvidon,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  childless.  Hence  Grod,  who  was  the  king  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  husband  of  the  state;  and  we  find  that  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  is  represented  as  his  spouse.  When- 
ever, therefore,  she  became  idolatrous,  she  was  denominated. 
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to  keep  up  a  oonsisteocy  of  langaage,  an  adulteress  or  fornica- 
tress. 

§.  230.  The  Duties  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchb. 

At  iirst^  .kings  fulfilled  those  offices  which  subsequently  de- 
volved upon  the  persons  who  acted  as  generals,  as  judges^  and 
as  high  priests^  Gen.  xiv:  18,  19.  This  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  word  IH^,  signifies  both  a  priest,  and  the  su- 
preme civil  magistrate,  Exod.  ii.  16;  iii.  I.  It  occurs  with  this 
last  signification,  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  18; 
compare  1  Chron.  xviii.  1 7-  In  respect  to  the  kings  of  the  He- 
broA^'s,  however,  it  appears,  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  as- 
sume, or  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions,  which  were  conferred 
upon  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  upon  the  family  of  Aaron,  2  Sam. 
XV.  1,  et  seq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  et  seq. 

They  watched  their  conduct,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  to  see  that 
all  things  were  done  rightly ;  a  privilege  which  was  well  used  by 
David,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah ;  but  abused  by  many 
others  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  idolatry. 

The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  expect  of  their  kings  the 
fulfilment  of  two  offices  at  least,  those  of  judge  and  chieftain ; 
both  of  which  they  in  truth  did  fulfil,  either  themselves,  or  with 
the  assistance  of  other  persons,  whom  they  had  chosen,  1  Sam. 
viii.  5;  xii.  12;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21 ;  Isaiah,  xvi.  5.  We 
learn,  that  kings  employed  generals  to  conduct  their  armies,  as 
early  as  Genesis,  (xxi.  22.)  and  that  David,  though  a  warrior, 
did  not  always  go  to  battle.  The  Mosaic  institutions  themselves 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  class  of  inferior  judges ;  and  the 
duty  that  devolved  upon  the  kings  afterwards,  was  that  of  select- 
ing judges  and  seeing  that  they  fulfilled  their  duty,  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
4 ;  xxvi.  29;  et  seq. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  5 — 11. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to  try  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
these  judges.  This,  clearly,  was  a  much  better  course  than  if  he 
had  undertaken  to  try  all  the  causes  himself ;  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  them,  2  Sam.  xv.  2 ;  et  seq. 

§.  231.  Extent  of  the  Royal  Power  and  Prerogatives. 

It  is  known  that  the  kings  of  Asia,  at  the  present  day,  exercise 
the  most  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power ;  but  this  was  not  the 
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state  of  things  anciently  in  all  instances^  bowever  it  might  have 
been  in  same ;  for  the  power  of  the  Phoenician  and  Philistine 
kings  was  restricted. 

Moses  himself^  it  appears,  (Deut.  xvii.  14 — ^20,)  imposed  cer- 
tain conditions  upon  the  kings,  who  should  afterwards  arise  in 
Palestine;  and  "  the  elders  of  Israel"  as  they  are  termed,  those^ 
who  from  their  rank  had  the  principal  management  of  the  civil 
concerns  of  the  nation^  exacted  conditions  in  writings  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  exercise  the  government,  both 
from  David  and  Saul,  which  those  kings  received  with  an  oath 
for  themselves  and  their  successors,  1  Sam.  x.  25 ;  2  Sam.  v.  3 ; 
oomp.  1  Kings,  xii.  1 — 18.  It  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  kings  was  restricted, 
that  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  the  princes,  possessed  of  themselves 
very  great  power,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
negative  on  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  may  likewise  be  re- 
marked, that  the  prophets  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  divine  messengers,  to  reprove  those  monarchs  who  had 
done  that  which  was  wrong.  But  notwithstanding  this  many 
kings  acted  unjustly  and  abused  the  power  which  was  committed 
to  them. 

As  the  king  acted  the  part  of  vicegerent  to  Jehovah  himself, 
(a  point  which  is  very  clearly  established  in  the  Mosaic  Insti- 
tutes,) it  was  his  duty  and  his  right,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  punish  the  viola- 
tions of  them.  He,  accordingly,  had  the  power,  not  only  to  issue 
his  commands,  in  the  manner  of  the  Judges  ;  but  also  to  enact 
permanent  laws>  2  Chron.  xix.  11 ;  Isaiah,  x.  1.  Yet  the 
Hebrew  kings  had  not  the  right  of  making  la^vs  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  those  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  which,  it  appears, 
could  never  be  changed.  Est.  i.  19;  Dan.  vi.  15.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  2  Sam.  xiv.  that  the  Hebrew  kings,  in  some  in- 
stances, dispensed,  on  their  own  authority,  with  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty,  which  was  threatened  against  an  infringement  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws ;  but  a  liberty  of  this  kind  was  certainly  very 
rarely  taken  by  those  kings,  who  had  a  well-founded  claim  to 
being  called  religious, 

David,  accordingly,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 14,)  delivered  up  the 
homicides  to  be  punished  by  the  avengers  of  blood,  and,  in  first 
^^^S^y  (^^*  ^ — ^»)  Icf^  orders  to  his  successor  to  punish  certain 
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persons^  whom  he  himself^  on  account  of  his  situation^  had  not 
been  able  to  treat  as  they  deserved. 

§.  232.  Methods  of  promulgating  Laws^  etc. 

The  Laws  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua, 
(i.  10;  iii.  2,  et  seq.)  were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means 
of  the  genealogists,  Qin  the  English  version,  officers,']  The  laws 
and  edicts  of  those,  who  subsequently  held  the  office  of  kings, 
were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criers,  ( Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9 ;  Jon.  iii.  5 
— 70  a  class  of  persons,  who  occur  in  Daniel,  (iii.  4;  v.  29,) 
under  the  word  ^fT^^3  .  They  were  made  known  in  distant  pro- 
vinces, towns,  and  cities,  by  messengers,  sent  for  that  purpose,  1 
Sam.  xi.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  ;  Ezra,  i.  1 ;  Amos,  iv.  5. 

The  message  thus  to  be  communicated  in  any  town,  or  city, 
was  publicly  announced,  when  the  messenger  had  arrived,  in  the 
gcUe  of  the  city,  or  in  some  other  public  place.  At  Jerusalem,  it 
was  announced  in  the  temple,  where  there  were  always  a  great 
many  persons  present.  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  on  ac- 
count of  the  concourse  of  people  there  assembled,  that  the  pro- 
phets were  in  the  habit  of  uttering  their  prophecies  in  the  tem- 
ple, which  were  the  edicts  of  God,  the  Supreme  King. 

In  a  more  recent  age,  the  learned,  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
the  Apostles,  taught  in  the  same  place,  Jer.  vii.  2, 3;  xi.  6;  xvii. 
19,  20  ;  xxxvi.  9 — 19  ;  John,  x.  3 ;  Luke,  ii.  46 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
55  ;  Mark,  xii.  35  ;  Acts,  iii.  11  ;  v.  12. 

§.  233.  On  the  Royal  Revenues. 

The  conquerors  of  a  country  not  only  exacted  tribute  from 
those  whom  they  had  subdued,  but  were  likewise  in  the  habit 
of  compelling  them  to  render  certain  menial  services,  [which  in 
English  are  denominated  soccage,  i.  e.  services  in  husbandry  and 
the  like,  rendered  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
tenure  of  the  lands.^  Both  tribute  and  soccage  are  compre- 
hended under  the  word  OD ;  though  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  *^n!^P,  which  usually  signifies  a  gift,  Exod. 
i.  11 ;  Josh.  xvi.  10. 

But  whatever  they  might  exact  from  those,  whom  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  placed  in  their  power,  it  does  not  appear  that  kings 
demanded  from  their  own  people,  or  exacted  of  their  own  arbi- 
trary will,  either  labour,  or  burdens  of  any  kind  whatever.  Gen. 
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xlvii.  19 — 27;  Herod.  III.  97*  In  ^ct,  the  Hebrews  were  so 
tenacious  of  their  personal  rights  in  this  respect,  that  they  went 
so  far,  as  to  define  in  express  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or 
covenant  for  that  purpose,  what  services  should  be  rendered  to 
the  king,  and  what  he  could  legally  require,  1  Sam.  x.  25; 
2  Sam.  T.  3. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  what  the  terms  of  this  covenant 
were;  but  it  certainly  did  not  give, the  king  the  liberty  of  ex- 
acting from  the  people  all  the  various  services,  which  are  enume- 
rated in  1  Sam.  viii.  As  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  nothing 
especially  peculiar  in  respect  to  this  subject  among  the  Hebrews, 
it  is  very  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  sources  of  revenue  to 
their  kings  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  in  other  oriental 
countries.  With  this  general  remark  Jn  view,  and  with  the  aid 
of  various  hints,  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  the 
point  in  question,  we  proceed  to  make  the  following  statement. 

Sources  of  the  royal  Revenue, 

I.  Presents,  which  were  given  voluntarily,  1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  xvi. 
20. 

II.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7*  B; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  3  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;  xxxii.  28,  29 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xlvii.  6. 

III.  The  royal  demesnes,  vineyards,  and  olive  gardens,  which 
had  been  taken  up  from  a  state  of  nature  by  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  or  were  the  c<Mifiscated  possessions  of  criminals  :  they 
were  tilled  either  by|  slaves  or  by  conquered  nations,  1  Kings, 
xxi.  9—16;  Ezek.xlvi.  16—18;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10. 

IV.  That  the  Hebrews  by  agreement  promised  the  payment  of 
certain  tributes  appears  from  1  Sam.  xvii.  25.  [^Consult  Gesenius 
on  the  word  ^0^9^  -D  Probably  they  were  the  same  with  the 
tithe  or  tenth  part  of  their  income,  which,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  1  Sam.  viii,  15 ;  was  paid  by  other  nations  to  their  kings. 
The  collection  and  management  of  imposts  and  taxes  appear  to 
have  been  committed  to  the  officers,  who  are  mentioned  1 
Kings,  iv.  6 — 9 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
the  customary  tax  was,  it  appears  to  have  been  increased  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon :  and  the  people,  after  his  death,  expressed  a 
ivish  to  have  it  diminished,  I  Kings,  xii.  3,  et  seq.     Something 
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appears  also  to  have  been  paid  to  the  king  in  money^  as  a  tribute, 
which  occnrs  under  the  word  '^n^.Pi  commonly  rendered  a 
present,  2  Chron.  xvii.  5  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xlv.  13 — 18. 

V.  One  source  of  revenue  to  the  king  was  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations,  his  share  being  the  most  valuable.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  David  collected  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures. 
The  nations  which  were  subdued  in  war  likewise  paid  tribute, 
which  was  also  denominated  HI^^P.  It  was  paid  partly  in 
money,  partly  in  flocks,  grain,  etc.,  1  Kings,  iv.  21 ;  Psalm, 
Ixxii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxvii,  5. 

VI.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  merchants  who  passed  through 
the  Hebrew  territories,  1  Kings,  x.  15. 

In  Persia,  Darius  the  Median,  the  same  with  Cyaxares  II., 
was  the  flrst  person  who  established  a  system  of  taxation,  '^^^Q, 
n'TO ,  Dan.  vi.  2,  3.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  in  an  error,  when, 
(p.  735,)  on  the  authority  of  Polycritus,  he  makes  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  the  author  of  this  mode  of  raising  a  revenue.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  system  of  taxation,  which  had  been  laid  aside 
for  three  years  by  Pseudo-Smerdis,  was  renewed  by  Darius  Hy- 
staspes,  and  that  the  amount  raised  in  this  way  was  increased 
by  Xerxes,  Est.  x.  1. 

Other  sources  of  revenue  to  the  king,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  the  excise,  y^^ ,  or  tax  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  toll,  "Slbq ,  Ezra,  iv.  14, 19,  20. 

§•  234.  Maoistbateb  undbb  the  Monarcht. 

Judges,  genealogists,  the  heads  of  ftimilies  or  dans,  and  all 
those  who,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  common 
class  of  people,  may  be  called  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  retained 
their  authority  after  the  introduction  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  acted  as  a  legislative  assembly  to  the  respective 
cities  in  or  near  which  they  resided,  1  Kings,  xii.  1 — ^24;  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4 ;  xxvi.  29,  et  seq. ;  xxviii.  1 — 21 ;  xxix.  6.  The  judges 
and  genealc^ists  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  also  other  royal 
officers,  the  principal  of  whom  were  as  follows : — 

I.  Tbb  royal  counsellors,  1  Kings,  xii.  6 — 12;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  32;  Is.  iii.  3;  xix.  11 — 13;  Jer.  xxvi.  11. 

II.  The  prophets,  who  were  consulted  by  pious  kings,  2  Sam. 
vii.  2;  1  Kings,  xxii.  7^  8;  2  Kings,  xix.  2 — ^20;  xxii.  14 — ^20. 
Others,  of  a  different  character,  imitated  the  example  of  heathen 
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kings,  and  called  in  to  their  aid  soothsayers  and  false  prophets, 

1  Kings,  xviii.  22 ;  xxii.  6 ;  compare  Exod.  vii.  11  ;  yiii.  18;  Jer, 
xxvii.  9;  Dan.  i.  20;  ii.  2;  v.  8. 

III.  The  secretartor  scribe,  "^^^TZfin^  who  committed  to 
writing,  not  only  the  edicts  and  sayings  of  the  king,  but  every 
thing  of  a  public  nature  that  related  to  the  kingdom ;  and  whose 
business  it  also  was  to  present  to  the  king  in  writing  an  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  2  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  xx.  24 ;  1  Kings,  iv.  3 ; 

2  Kings,  xviii.  18,  37 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  15 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3 ;  Est.  iii. 
12;  vi.  1 ;  X.  2;  comp.  Herod.  VI.  100;  VII.  9;  VIII.  90. 

IV.  The  high  priest  is  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who 
had  access  to  the  king  in  the  character  of  counsellors,  2  San.  viii. 
17 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  16 ;  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
theocracy. 

§.  235.  Officers  op  the  Palace. 

In  oriental  countries,  the  persons  who  are  immediately  attached 
to  the  palace,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  king's  domestic  establish* 
ment,  are  generally  numerous.  The  principal  of  these  are  as 
follows : 

I.  »>Dnn  nb,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25—31  ;  who  (1  Kings,  iv. 
5,  7 — 19.)  are  denominated  Q"*?^?,  and,  in  1  Kings,  xx.  15,  are 
called  nia'^TXCn  ^^W,  They  merely  supplied  the  king's  table> 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  who  exacted  the  tribute, 
DD,  (1  Kings,  iv.  6.) 

II.  rv:!!^  bv  T?3,  otherwise  called  n^STl  bv  -ll^«,  the  go^ 
vemor  of  the  palace ^  whose  office  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
stewards  employed  by  rich  men  to  superintend  their  affiurs.  He 
had  charge  of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  everything  which  per- 
tained to  the  palace,  1  Kings,  iv.  6 ;  xviii.  3 ;  2  Kings,  xviii.  18; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  7  >  Is.  xxii.  15  ;  xxxvi.  3 ;  xxxvii.  2,  et  seq.  He 
wore,  as  a  mark  of  his  office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  bound 
with  a  precious  girdle,  and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly-orna- 
mented key.  Is.  xxii.  22. 

III.  nnri^^n  bv  nijf^,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  the  place 
in  which  were  deposited  the  garments  destined  by  the  king  for 
those  whom  he  designed  particularly  to  honour,  2  Kings,  x.  22. 

IV.  "sl^Sn  nyn,  or  ^1,  the  king's  friend  or  intimate,  was 
the  person  who  sustained  this  relation  to  the  king,  with  whom  he 
conversed  with  the  greatest  familiarity  ;  who  sometimes  had  the 
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care  of  the  palace^  and  even  the  charge  of  the  kingdom^  1  Kings, 
IV.  5  ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
kintfs  friend  was  a  phrase  of  a  more  general  signification,  and 
was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal 
commands ;  or  who  sustained  a  high  office  in  the  government, 

1  Mace.  X.  65  ;  xi.  26,  27. 

V.  The  king's  lifeguard.  They  were  denominated  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  D'^n^lO^  executioners;  and,  by  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  David,  "^0^*1? ,  cherbthitbs,  i.  e.  ear- 
tirpaicrs.  Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xxxix.  I ;  2  Sam,  xx.  23 ;  1  Kings, 
i.  38;  ii.  25, 34;  2  Kings,  xxv.  8,  10,  11.  The  commander  of 
this  body  of  men  was  called  the  prefect  or  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  D^ra^n  IW,  likewise  D'»n2tg71  Sn,  Gen.  xl.iii.4;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9— 11 ;  xl.  1-^;  xli.  10;  xliii.  6;  111.  12—20;  Dan.  ii. 
14, 15.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
which  was  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  when  it  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  king. 

In  the  time  of  David  they  were  likewise  called  ^Q^^9,  pble- 
THiTES,  i.  e.  the  expeditious.  In  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  also 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  David,  the  name  commonly  applied 
to  them  was  that  of  runners,  Q^Tl ;  for  although  they  were  sol- 
diers, and  it  was  their  particular  business  to  guard  the  palace, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  employed  to  transmit  the  royal  laws  and 
edicts  to  distant  places ;  to  run  before  the  king's  chariot,  as  a 
part  of  his  retinue ;  and  likewise,  as  we  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing, when  the  king  walked  out  with  his  wives,  to  drive  the  mul- 
titude from  the  way ;  a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  the  east, 

2  Sam.  XV.  I ;  1  Kings,  xiv.  27 ;  2  Kings,  x.  15. 

In  Persia,  the  king's  runners  were,  a  class  of  persons  distinct 
ftt>m  his  guards.  In  order  that  they  might  be  everywhere  known, 
they  bore  a  peculiar  sort  of  poniard,  called  by  the  Persian  name 
CHAN6AR.  They  had  the  power  of  compelling  any  one  whom 
they  met  to  furnish  them  with  a  horse  or  other  animal  to  ride  on; 
or  to  go  himself  as  a  guide.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  exotic  Greek 
word  aT/apci/ciy,  ANOARiABB,  Matt.  V.  41 ;  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark, 
XV.  21. 

The  lifeguard  (othenvise  called  the  pretorian  band)  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  subsequently  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  fo- 
reigners. They  bore  a  lance  or  long  spear,  and  were  thence  de- 
nominated in  Greek,  <nr€K9v\eirwpei,  Mark,  vi.  27. 
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§.  236.  The  Kino's  Habbm. 

The  women  of  the  king's  harem  are  to  be  considered  as  making 
a  part  of  his  retinae  or  equi])age ;  since,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  merely  destined  to  augment  the  pomp  that  was  wont  to  be 
attached  to  his  character  and  his  situation.  The  multiplication 
of  women  in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines  was  forbidden, 
it  is  true,  by  Moses,  (Dent.  xvii.  ]7>)  but  the  Hebrew  kings, 
especially  Solomon,  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  admonitions, 
and  too  readily  and  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  pursuing  the  course 
which  he  had  interdicted,  1  Kings,  xi.  1^-3 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  21 ; 
xiii,  21. 

The  kings  willingly  submitted  to  any  expense  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  in  ornamenting  the  persons  of  their  women, 
and  of  the  eunuchs  (the  black  ones  especially)  who  guarded  them. 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  eunuchs  were  brought  at  a  great 
expense  from  foreign  countries,  inasmuch  as  castration  was  con- 
trary to  the  Mosaic  law.  Lev.  xxii.  24;  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  As  a 
proof  of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  at  the  Hebrew  court,  see  the 
following  passages,  1  Kings,  xxii.  9 ;  2  Kings,  viii.  6;  ix.  32, 33 ; 
XX.  18;  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7 1  xxxix.  16;  xli.  16.  The 
women  of  the  harem  were  considered  as  concubines  to  the  king. 
But  the  successor  to  the  throne,  although  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  harem,  was  not  at  liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
members  of  it. 

Adonijah,  accordingly,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a 
concubine  of  David,  who  had  been  untouched,  let  fall  certain 
unadvised  expressions  relative  to  the  kingdom,  was  punished  with 
death ;  having  given,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  request,  which 
was  unlawful,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  too  evi- 
dent indications  of  a  seditious  spirit,  1  Kings,  ii.  13— J  5,  et  seq. 
Though  the  king  had  unlimited  power  over  the  harem,  yet  the 
wife  who  was  chiefly  in  favour,  and,  most  especially,  the  mother 
of  the  king,  had  great  authority  and  weight  in  political  concerns, 
1  Kings,  xi.  3;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  3.  Hence  in  the. Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  the  mother  of  the  king  is  everywhere 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  royal  counsellors. 
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§.  237*  Thb  Method  in  which  thb  Officers  and  others 
HELD  Intercourse  with  the  Kino. 

The  kings  of  the  east,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  almost 
inaccessible.  Those  who  seek  any  favour,  or  wish  to  present  any 
accusation,  are  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  paper  to  that  effect 
to  one  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  court,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  handed  by  him  to  the  king,  2  Kings,  iv.  13.  In  case  no  one 
is  willing  to  receive  it,  they  themselves  take  the  opportunity, 
when  the  king  appears  in  public,  to  present  it  to  him  in  person. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  wish  to  accuse  their  governor, 
many  hundreds  of  them,  assembling  at  the  harem,  utter  loud  ex- 
clamations, tear  their  clothes,  and  scatter  dust  in  the  air,  till  a 
messenger  is  sent  from  the  king  to  inquire  the  cause,  £xod.  v. 
16—19. 

But  to  the  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  as  has  also  been  stated,  there 
was  more  easy  access,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  xv.  2,  3. 

Those  who  went  before  the  king,  even  the  principal  officers  in 
the  government,  appeared  in  his  presence  with  the  customary 
obeisance  and  ceremony,  and  stood  like  servants  before  their 
master.  Hence  to  '*  stand  before  the  king"  is  a  phrase  which 
means  the  same  as  to  be  occupied  in  his  service,  and  to  perform 
some  duty  for  him,  Gren.  xli.  46 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  7 ;  1  Kings, 
X.  8 ;  xii.  6 — 8 ;  Dan.  i.  18.  The  same  expressions  are  used  in 
respect  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  the  ministers  or  of- 
ficers of  God,  to  denote  the  religious  services  which  it  was  their 
part  to  perform,  Deut.  x.  8 ;  xvii.  12 ;  Jer.  xv.  1 ;  xviii.  20 ; 
xxviii.  5;  Ps.  xxiv.  3;  Luke,  xviii.  11,  13. 

The  servants  and  officers  of  the  king  were  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will ;  and  they  exercised  a  similar  arbitrary  power  (for  in- 
stance, the  governors  of  provinces)  over  those  who  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  themselves.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  fre- 
quently complain  of  their  oppressions  and  violence. 

The  royal  officers  of  every  grade  are  denominated  the  servants 
of  the  king ;  and,  like  the  orientals  of  the  present  day,  they  were 
proud  of  this  denomination.  They  gloried  in  yielding  prompt 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  master,  even  if  such  orders  were 
unjust. 

Those  who  have  the  management  of  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues, or  who  hold  any  places  of  trust,  are  not  often  called  to  an 
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account:  In  case  they  are  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of 
their  proceedings^  they  show  themselves  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
deception ;  but  the  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an  attempt 
at  misrepresenting  or  defrauding,  is  almost  certain  destruction, 
Luke;  xvi.  2.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  case  was 
somewhat  different  with  respect  to  Persia,  inasmuch  as  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  provinces  were  visited  yearly  by  a  legate  from  the 
king,  who,  being  supported  in  his  duties  by  the  attendance  of  an 
army,  investigated  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  management  of 
the  governors. 

§.  238.  Maoistbatbs  during  and  aftsb  the  Captivity. 

The  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  and  after  that  period,  con- 
tinued among  them  that  class  of  officers,  denominated  heads  of 
families,  and  also  probably,  the  princes  of  the  tribes  ;  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  royal  governors,  ruled  their  respective  tribes, 
and  family  associations,  Ezek.  xiv.  1  ;  xx.  I — 8 ;  Ezra,  i.  5  ;  iv. 
3 ;  V.  5  ;  vi.  8;  Neh.  ii.  16;  iv.  13 ;  vi.  17, 18.  But  it  is  most 
probable  that  Jehoiachin,  and  afterwards  Shealtiel  and  Zerubba- 
bel,  held  the  first  rank  among  them,  or  in  other  words,  were  their 
princes. 

After  their  return  to  their  native  country,  the  Hebrews  obeyed 
their  '^H?,  or  president.  Such  were  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  who  were  invested  with  ample  powers  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  Ezra,  vii.  25.  When,  from  any  cause,  there  was 
no  person  to  act  as  president,  authorised  by  the  civil  government, 
the  high  priest  commonly  undertook  the  government  of  the 
state. 

This  state  of  things  continued  while  the  Hebrews  were  under 
the  Persians- and  Greeks,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
in  whose  reign  they  appealed  to  arms,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  fo- 
reign subjugation,  and  having  obtained  their  freedom,  made  their 
high  priests  princes,  and  at  length  kings. 

The  Jews  who  were  scattered  abroad,  and  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of 
their  own.  The  person  who  sustained  the  highest  office  among 
those  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  denominated  Alabarchus  ;  the 
magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jews  was  denominated 
Archon. 

While  the  Jews  were  under  the  Roman  government,  they  en- 
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joyed  the  privil^ie  of  submitting  litigated  questions  to  referees, 
whose  decisions  the  Roman  pretor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execu- 
tion. Cod.  lib.  I.  tit.  ix.  1.  8.  de  Judeis.  As  Christians,  when 
they  first  made  their  appearance,  were  regarded  as  a  sect  of  the 
Jews,  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privil^e.  Paul,  accord- 
ingly, blamed  them,  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 — ^7»)  because  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  their  causes  before  the  pretor,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  referees. 

§.  239.  Tetrarchs. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  certain  pio- 
vinces  of  Judea  were  goremed  by  that  class  of  Roman  magis- 
trates denominated  tetrarchs.  The  office  of  tetrarch  had  its  ori- 
gin from  the  Gauls  ;  who,  having  at  a  certain  time  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Asia  Minor,  succeeded  in  taking  from  the  king  of 
fiithynia  that  part  of  it  which  is  denominated  from  their  own 
name,  Ga!atia.  The  Ghiuls,  who  made  this  invasion,  consisted 
of  three  tribes ;  and  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  parts  or  te- 
trarchates,  each  of  which  obeyed  its  own  tetrarch.  The  tetrarch 
was  of  course  subordinate  to  the  king;  The  appellation  of  te- 
trarch, which  was  thus  originally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king, 
was  afterwards  extended  in  its  application,  and  was  given  to  any 
governors,  subject  to  some  king  or  emperor,  without  regard  to 
the  portion  of  the  people  or  tribe  which  they  governed.  Thus 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Philip,  although  they  did  not  rule  so  much 
as  a  fourth  part  of  Judea,  were  denominated  tetrarchs.  Matt.  xiv. 
1;  Luke,  ix.  7;  Acts,  xiii.  1.  Although  these  rulers 'were  de- 
pendent upon  Caesar,  i.  e.  the  Romkn  emperor,  they,  neverthe- 
less, governed  the  people  who  were  committed  to  their  immediate 
jurisdictioo,  according  to  their  own  choice  and  discretion.  They 
were  inferior,  however,  in  point  of  rank,  to  the  ethnarchs,  who, 
although  they  did  not  publicly  assume  the  name  of  king,  were 
addressed  with  that  title  by  their  subjects ;  as  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  respect  to  Archelaus,  Matt.  ii.  22 ;  Josephus,  Antiq. 
lib.  XVli;  c.  11.  §.  4w 

§.  240.  Roman  Procuratorb. 

Procurators  (a  magistrate  well  known  among  the  Romans)  are 
denominated  in  the  New  Testament  ffy€fiiv€(,  but  it  appears  that 
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they  are  caUed  by  Josephus  Mrfwoi,  Judea^  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ethnarcbate  of  Archelaus,  was  governed  by  rulers  of 
this  description,  and  likewise  during  the  period  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa. 

Procurators  were  sometimes  Roman  knights,  and  sometimes 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor.  Felix  was  one  of  the  latter  class. 
Acts,  xxiii.  24 — 26 ;  xxiv.  3,  22 — 27 ;  and,  according  to  the  re- 
marks of  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  which  are  confirmed 
by  Tacitus  in  his  History,  (V.  9,)  was,  for  some  particular  rea- 
son, very  dear  to  the  emperor ;  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
wretched  governor.  Festos  also,  according  to  Herodian,  (IV.  8. 
11,)  was  eifreedman.  Acts,  xxiv.  27 ;  xxv.  12;  xxvi.  24,  25.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
procurators  were  sent  by  the  emperor,  independently  of  the  vote 
or  concurrence  of  the  senate,  into  those  provinces  which  had  been 
reserved  for  his  own  use,  and  might  be  considered,  during  his 
reign,  as  his  personal  property.  They  were  commonly  situated 
in  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  The  business  of  the  procura- 
tors, who  were  sent  to  them,  was  to  exact  tribute,  to  administer 
justice,  and  to  repress  seditions.  Some  of  the  procurators  were 
dependent  on  the  nearest  proconsul  or  president ;  for  instance^ 
those  of  Judea  were  dependent  on  the  proconsul,  governor,  or 
president  of  Syria.  They  enjoyed,  however,  great  authority,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  only  privil^;e  in  re- 
spect to  the  officers  of  government,  that  was  granted  by  the  pro- 
curators of  Judea  to  that  nation,  was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect  the  taxes.  In  all  other 
things  they  administered  the  government  themselves,  except  that 
they  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  counsel  of  other  persons^ 
Acts,  xxiii.  24 — 36 ;  xxiv.  1 — 10 ;  xxv.  23. 

The  military  force  that  was  granted  to  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
dea, consisted  of  six  cohorts,  <rK€7pai,  of  which  five  were  stationed 
at  Cssarea,  where  they  resided,  and  one  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  which  was  so  situated  as  to  command  the  tem- 
ple. Acts,  X.  1 ;  xxi.  32.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  military  cohorts 
to  execute  the  procurator's  commands,  and  to  repress  seditions, 
Matt.  viii.  5;  xxvii.  27;  xxviii.  12;  Mark,  xv.  16;  John,  xix. 
2,23. 

At  the  great  festivals,  when  there  were  vast  crowds  of  people 
at  Jerusalem,  the  procurators  themselves  went  from  Caesarea  to 
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that  dty^  in  order  to  suppress  any  commotions  which  might  arise. 
Matt,  xxyii.  2 — 65 ;  John,  xix.  2,  et  seq. 

§.  241.  Of  the  Tbibutib  and  Half-sbbkbl  op  thb 

Temple. 

The  management  of  the  provincial  revenues  was  generally 
committed  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were  thence  denominated 
^X<TcXafirai  and  rtXupdfx**,  publicans ;  the  tax-gatherers  or  ex- 
actors, whom  they  employed,  were  termed  rcXwyai.  It  was  dif- 
ferent in  Judea,  for  there  the  management  of  the  revenues,  as 
already  observed,  was  committed  to  the  Jews  themselves;  and 
those  who  held  this  office  eventually  obtained  an  equal  rank 
with  the  knights  of  Rome,  Luke,  zix.  2 ;  Josephus,  Jewish  War, 
Ub.  II.  c.  14.  §.  9. 

The  subordinate  agents  in  collecting  the  revenues,  rcXSyai, 
who  are  denominated  in  the  Vulgate,  though  somewhat  incor- 
rectly, publicans,  took  their  position  at  the  gates  of  cities,  and  in 
the  public  ways ;  and,  at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
called  the  "  receipt  of  custom"  examined  the  goods  that  passed, 
and  received  the  monies  that  were  to  be  paid.  Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Mark, 
ii.  14 ;  Luke,  v.  27,  29.  These  tax-gatherers,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  were  more  inclined  to  exact  too  much  than  to  forget  the 
promise  which  they  had  made  to  their  masters ;  and  were,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  their  extortions,  every  where,  more 
particularly  in  Judea,  objects  of  hatred,  and  were  placed  in  the 
same  class  with  notorious  sinners,  Mark,  ii.  15,  16 ;  Luke,  iii. 
12, 13;  comp.  Talmud,  Baba  Kama,  c.  10, 113;  Col  1 ;  Neda- 
rim,  c.  3.  The  Pharisees  held  no  communication  with  them ; 
and  one  ground  of  their  reproaches  against  the  Saviour  was,  that 
he  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  meat  with  persons  of  such  a  character. 
Matt.  V.  46,  47 ;  ix.  IQ,  H  ;  xi.  19 ;  xviii.  17 ;  xxi.  31,  32. 

Tbb  balp-sbbkbl  tax  was  a  tax  or  tribute  to  be  paid  an- 
nually by  every  adult  Jew  at  the,  temple.  It  was  introduced 
after  the  captivity,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
certain  expressions  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  differed  from  the 
revenue  which  accrued  to  the  kings,  tetrarchs,  and  ethnarchs; 
and  from  the  general  tax  that  was  assessed  for  the  Roman  Cad» 
sars.  It  was  required  that  this  tax  should  be  paid  in  Jewish 
coin,  a  circumstance  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  in  Matt.  xxii. 
17 — 19,  and  likewise  in  Mark,  xii.  14, 15.     In  consequence  of 
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this  mode  of  payment  being  adopted^  (as  the  Talmudists  assert, 
Shekalim,  I.  1.  3^  money-changers,  KtiXKvfiurrai,  seated  them- 
selves in  the  temple,  on  and  after  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Adar,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging,  for  those  who  might  wish 
itj  Roman  and  Greek  coins  for  Jewish  half-shekels.  The  promi- 
nent object  of  the  temple  money-changers  was  their  own  personal 
emolument ;  but  the  acquisition  of  property  in  this  way  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  21.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Jesus  drove  them  from  the  temple.  Matt.  xxi.  12; 
Mark,  xi.  15 ;  John,  ii.  15. 

Messengers  were  sent  into  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting this  tax,  (Matt.  xvii.  25) ;  according  to  the  Talmudists, 
(Shekalim,  1. 1,  3,)  during  the  month  Adar,  who  also  state  that, 
in  case  payment  was  not  made  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month, 
a  security  was  taken  from  the  delinquent. 

The  Jews  who  collected  this  tax  from  their  countrymen  dwell- 
ing in  foreign  nations,  transmitted  the  sums  collected  every  year 
to  Jerusalem.  This  accounts  for  the  immense  amount  of  the 
treasures  which  flowed  into  the  temple,  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib. 
XIV.  c.  7.  §.  2 ;  Cicero  pro  Placoo,  28. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  TRIALS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

§.  242.  Of  Judges. 

According  to  the  Mosaic  Law  there  were  to  be  judges  in  all 
the  cities,  whose  duty  it  was  also  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in 
the  neighbouring  villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were 
submitted  to  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  in  case  of  a  fieulure  here,  to  the  high  priest,  Deut.  xvii.  8, 9. 

In  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were 
heard  by  the  king ;  who,  in  very  difficult  cases>  appears  to  have 
consulted  the  high  priests  as  is  customary  at  the  present  day 
among  the  I^rsians  and  Ottomans.  * 

The  judicial  establishment  was  reorganised  after  the  captivity, 
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and  two  classes  of  judges,  the  superior  and  inferior,  were  ap- 
pointed, Ezra,  vii.  25.  Nevertheless,  the  more  difficult  case^, 
and  appeals,  were  either  brought  before  the  ruler  of  the  state 
called  'TJ^.,  or  before  the  high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted,  which  is 
first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  II.,  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  ziv. 
c.  9.  i  3. 

This  tribunal  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  seventy-two 
counsellors  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Mnses  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  government;  but  who  never  fulfilled  the  office 
of  judges. 

|.  243.  The  Sanhbdbin. 

This  tribunal,  which  is  properly  called  oiw^^mv,  Stnbdrium, 
but  is  denominated  by  the  Talmudists  Sanhedbin,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy- 
two  members.  The  high  priest  generally  sustained  the  office  of 
president^  ttMn  or  H^^^n,  in  this  tribunal.  The  next  in  author- 
ity, or  the  vice-prendent,  was  called  in  Hebrew  ^^3  ^^,  like- 
wise V^ ;  and  the  second  vice-president,  Qf  HH ;  the  former  of 
whom  sat  on  the  right,  and  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
presidoit,  comp.  Matt.  xz.  21. 

The  members  who  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim 
were  as  follows : 

I.  Chibf  pbibsts,  Apx^€f^q,  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  as  if  they  were  many  in  num- 
ber. They  consisted  partly  of  priests,  who  had  previously  exer- 
cised the  high-priesthood ;  and  partly  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  of  priests,  who  were  called,  in  an  honorary  way,  higk 
or  cAte/*  priests. 

II.  Eldbbs,  9p€a'fi^€ft.  That  is  to  say,  the  princes  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  heads  of  family  associations. 

III.  The  Scbibbs,  or  learned  men. 

Yet  all  the  scribes,  or  learned  men  of  the  nation,  and  all  the 
elders,  did  not  hold  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin ;  but  those  only  who 
had  obtained  the  privilege  by  election,  or  by  a  nomination  from 
the  ruling  executive  authority.  For  this  reason,  viz.  because 
they  were  made  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  same  way,  they 
are  constantly  joined  together ;  wpto-fi^tp^t  koI  ypaiAfutrtiq,  scribes 
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and  elders,  Matt.  xxvi.  57^  59 ;  xxvii.  3^  12^  20^  41 ;  Act8«  iv.  5 ; 
vi.  12. 

The  Talmudists  assert  that  this  tribunal  had  secretaries  and 
apparitors ;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  forbids  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  place  of  their  sitting,  however, 
is  a  question  on  which  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Talmudists  state  that  it  was  in  the  temple,  but  Josephus,  in  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  war,  (lib.  V.  c.  4.  §.  2 ;  lib.  VI.  c.  6.  §.  3.) 
mentions  j9oi;Xi{y,  the  council,  fiovKewi^iw,  the  place  of  assembling, 
and  also  the  Archives,  as  being  not  far  from  the  temple,  on 
mount  Zion.  But  in  the  trial  of  Jesus,  it  appears  they  were 
assembled,  and  that  very  hastily,  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest. 
Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57 ;  John,  xviii.  24. 

The  Talmudists  state  that  when  met  they  took  their  seats  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  semicircle ;  and  that  the  president  and 
two  vice-presidents  occupied  the  centre.  We  learn  from  other 
sources,  that  they  either  sat  upon  the  floor,  a  carpet  being 
spread  under  them ;  or  upon  cushions  slightly  elevated,  with  their 
knees  bent  and  crossed ;  as  is  the  custom  at  the  present  day  in 
the  east. 

Appeals  and  other  weighty  matters  were  brought  before  this 
tribunal.  Among  other  questions  of  importance,  subject  to  its  de- 
cision, the  Talmudists  {Sanhedrin,  I.  5.  X.  89.)  include  the  in- 
quiry, "  Whether  a  person  be  a  false  prophet  or  not  ?"  Comp. 
Luke,  xiii.  33.  Its  power  had  been  limited,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, in  the  habit  of  sending  its  legates  or  messengers  to  the  sy- 
nagogues in  foreign  countries,  (Acts,*ix.  2,)  and  retained  the  right 
of  passing  the  sentence  of  condemnation;  or,  what  is  simi- 
lar in  effect,  of  decreeing  punishment  in  cases  where  there 
was  proof  of  criminality  :  but  the  power  of  executing  the 
sentence  when  passed  was  taken  from  it,  and  lodged  with  the 
Roman  procurator,  John,  xviii.  31 ;  Sanhedrin,  p.  24.  col.  2. 
There  was  one  exception,  it  is  true,  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Pilate,  and  only  one;  for  he  permitted  the  Sandbedrin  them- 
selves, in  the  case  of  Christ,  to  see  the  sentence,  of  wjiich  they 
had  been  the  authors,  put  in  execution,  John,  xviii.  31 ;  xix.  6. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  but  in  a  riot.  Acts,  vii.  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
(Acts,  xii.  2,)  was  slain,  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  to  that  ef- 
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feet  firom  king  Herod  Agrippa.  The  high  priest  Ananas  did  in- 
deed condemn  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  (i.  e.  relation  or 
cousin,)  to  be  stoned,  and  others  likewise ;  but  it  was  done  when 
the  procurator  was  absent,  and  was  disapproved  by  the  Jews  them- 
selres.  Consult  the  large  German  edition  of  this  work,  P.  II. 
vol.  ii.  S'  132.  p.  121,  122. 

[Note. — On  tub  Sanubdrin  of  Sbvbnty,  instituted  by 
MosRs  IN  THE  Wilderness. — A  remark  was  made  at  the  close 
of  the  242nd  section  as  follows;  ''  This  tribunal,  (viz.  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrin,)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  seveniy^two 
counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses,  etc.**  llie 
following  extract  from  Michael  is,  whose  opinions  on  such  a  sub- 
ject every  scholar  will  feel  an  interest  in  knowing,  will  give,  pro- 
bably, a  correct  idea  of  the  institution,  to  which  an  allusion  is 
made  in  that  section. 

"  Moses  established  in  the  wilderness  another  institution  which 
has  been  commonly  held  to  be  of  a  judicial  nature;  and  under  the 
name  of  Sanhedrin  or  Synedrium,  much  spoken  of  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  although  it  probably  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
We  have  the  account  of  its  establishment  in  Numb.  xi. ;  and  if  we 
read  the  passage  impartially,  and  without  prejudice,  we  shall  pro- 
bably entertain  an  opinion  of  the  Synedrium  different  from  that 
generally  received,  which  exalts  it  into  a  supreme  college  of  jus- 
tice that  was  to  endure  for  ever. 

"  A  rebellion  that  arose  among  the  Israelites  distressed  Moses 
exceedingly.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  the  burden  that 
oppressed  him,  he  chose  from  the  twelve  tribes  coUectively,  a 
council  of  seventy  persons  to  assist  him.  These>  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  judges ;  for  of  them,  the  people  already  had  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand.*  Besides,  of  what  use 
could  seventy  new  judges,  or  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  have 
been  in  crushing  a  rebellion.     It  seems  much  more  likely,  that 


•  Without  incladiog  the  tribe  of  Levi,  there  were, 
Jadgetofteni,  60,355 

of  hundreds,  6,036 

of  thottsaodf,  603 


in  all,  66,993 

t2 
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this  aelectm  was  intended  for  a  supreme  senate  to  take  •  riiare 
with  Moses  in  the  government ;  and  as  it  consisted  of  persons  of 
respectability,  either  in  point  of  fieimily  or  merits,  it  would  serve 
materially  to  support  his  power  and  influence  among  the  people 
in  general.  By  a  mixture  of  aristocracy,  it  would  moderate  the 
monarchical  appearance  which  the  constitution  must  have  assumed 
from  Moses  giving  his  laws  by  command  of  God,  and  it  would 
unite  a  number  of  powerfnl  fieimilies  together,  from  their  being  all 
associated  with  Moses  in  the  government. 

't  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  Synedrium  continued  per* 
manent ;  but  this  I  doubt.  For  in  the  whole  period  from  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  find  not  the  least 
mention  of  it  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  silence,  methinks,  is  decisive; 
for  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  but  particularly  on  those  occasiona 
when,  aocOTding  to  the  expression  of  the  book  of  Judges,  there  was 
neither  king  nor  judge  in  Israel ;  and  again,  during  those  great 
political  revdiutiona,  when  David  by  degrees  became  king  over  all 
the  tribes,  and  when  the  ten  tribes  afterwards  revolted  from  his 
grandson,  Reboboam ;  and  lastly  under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of 
some  of  the  subsequent  kings ;  such  a  supreme  council  of 'seventy 
persons,  if  it  had  been  in  existence,  must  have  made  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  history ;  and  yet  we  find  not  the  least  trace  of 
it ;  so  that  it  merely  appears  to  have  been  a  temporary  council 
instituted  by  Moses  for  his  personal  service  and  security ;  and  as 
he  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  in  it  by  deaths,  it  must 
have  died  out  altogeth^  in  the  wilderness. 

'*  No  doubt  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  did  institute  a  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
in  Jewish  writings.  But  this  was  merely  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
dent  Mosaic  Synedrium,  with  the  nature  of  whose  constitution 
the  later  Jews  were  no  longer  acquainted  ;  for  they  had  indeed 
become  ignorant  of  almost  all  the  customs  of  their  ancestors."] 

§.  244.  Othbb  Tbibunals  in  thb  timb  of  Chbist. 

Josephus,  (Antiq.  IV.  8.  14.)  states,  that  in  every  city  there 
was  a  tribunal  of  seven  Judges,  with  two  Levites  as  apparitors, 
and  that  it  was  a  Mosaic  institution.  That  there  existed  such  an 
institution  in  his  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  he  pro- 
bably erred  in  referring  its  origin  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  days 
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of  MmOB.  This  trilmna],  which  decided  caoaeii  of  less  moment^ 
is  denominated,  in  the  New  Testament^  Kpiv^^,  or  the  judgment^ 
Matt.  ▼.  22. 

The  Talmndists  mtentioQ  a  trihanal  of  twenty-three  jadgee, 
and  another  of  three  judges ;  but  Josephus  is  sflent  in  respect  to 
them.  The  courts  of  twenty-three  judges  were  the  same  with 
the  synagogue  tribunals^  mentioned  in  John,  xvi.  2;  which 
merely  tried  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  and  sentenced  to  no 
other  puiishment  than  **  forty  stripes  save  one/'  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 

The  court  of  three  judges  was  merely  a  session  of  referee^ 
which  was  allowed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  laws ;  fiir  the  Tal- 
mudists  themselves,  in  describing  this  court,  go  on  to  obserre, 
that  one  judge  was  diosen  by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  accused, 
and  a  third  by  the  two  parties  conjunctly  ;  which  shows  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal. 

§.  245.  ThB  TlMIB  OF  Triai.8. 

The  time,  at  which  courts  were  held,  and  causes  were  brought 
before  them  iw  trial,  was  in  the  morning,  ^^f  Psalms,  ci.  8 ; 
Jer.  xxi.  12.  Acomrding  to  the  Talmudists,  {Sankedrin,  IV.)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  try  causes  of  a  capital  nature  in  the  night;  and 
it  was  equally  anlawful  to  try  criminals,  pass  sentence,  and 
carry  it  into  execution  on  the  same  day.  The  last  particular  was 
very  strenuously  insisted  on.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
these  practices,  which  were  observed  in  other  trials,  were  neg- 
lected in  the  tumultuous  trial  of  Jesus,  Matt.  xxvi.  57,  et  seq. ; 
John,  xviii.  13^18.  For  what  the  modern  Jews  assert,  viz. 
that  forty  days  were  allowed  to  Jesus,  to  make  his  defence  in,  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  more  ancient  writers. 

The  trial  of  causes  on  the  days  of  the  national  festivals  is  for- 
bidden in  many  passages  in  the  Talmud.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  ground  of  this  prohibition,  it  at  any  rate  contravened 
the  spirit  of  the  remark  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  **  And  all  the 
people  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously*' 
That  is,  shall  hear  and  tremble  at  the  sentence  passed  upon  the 
guilty ;  for  which  they  could  not  in  general  find  so  good  an  op- 
portunity, as  on  the  days  of  those  festivals.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  fear  that  the  religious  festivals  of  the  nation  would  be 
profioned  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  judidal  tribunals,  in  a  theo- 
cracy, were  of  divine  institution.    It  may  be  further  observed  on 
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this  point,  that  the  reason  assigned  why  the  Jews  in  Matt.  xxti. 
5,  avoided  the  festival  day,  was  the  fear  of  an  uproar  among 
the  people.  But  it  appears,  as  soon  as  a  person  was  found  trea- 
cherous enough  to  betray  the  Saviour,  that  even  the  fears  from 
this  source  vanished. 


§.  246.  Of  the  Forum  or  place  of  Trials. 

The  places  for  judicial  trials  were  in  very  ancient  times  the 
gates  of  cities,  which  were  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  inas- 
much as  they  were  public,  and  were  used  not  only  for  entering 
and  departing,  but  also  for  fsm,  places  of  business,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  assembled  merely  to  pass  away 
the  time,  Oen.  xziii.  10,  et  seq. ;  Deut.  xxi.  19;  xxv.  6,  7; 
Ruth,  iv.  1,  et  seq. ;  Psalms,  cxxvii.  5 ;  Prov.  xxii.  22 ;  xxi  v.  7* 
The  place  of  trial  was  the  same  after  the  captivity  as  before, 
Zech.  viii.  16.  The  Greek  forum,  ^pd,  was  also  a  place  for 
fairs. 

The  AfiEOPAOUs  itself,  apeioc  '^dy^,  i.  e  the  hill  of  Mars,  was 
so  called,  because  justice  was  said  to  have  been  pronounced  there 
formerly  against  Mars,  Acts,  xvii.  19. 

The  Greeks  assembled  in  the  forum  likewise,  where  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  had  the  place  of  their  sitting,  in  order  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  and  qualifications  of  public  magistrates,  and  can- 
didates for  office.  Inquiries  and  examinations  of  this  kind  were 
expressed  by  the  Greek  word  Sojci/A^^^oy,  compare  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
The  assembly  of  the  citizens,  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
was  called  in  Greek  iKKXviaUc  or  d^KXjpro^.  The  convention  of 
the  citizens,  which  met  on  certain  stated  days,  iifU^at  tcuptat,  which 
were  designated  by  the  law,  and  which  recurred  four  times  with- 
in every  period  of  thirty-five  days,  called  tcvfia, 

§.  247,  Form  of  Trial. 

Originally  trials  were  every  where  very  summary,  except  in 
Egypt;  where  the  accuser  committed  the  charge  to  writing,  the 
accused  replied  in  writing,  the  accuser  repeated  the  charge,  and 
the  accused  answered  again,  etc.  Diodorus  Sic.  I.  p.  75,  compare 
Job,  xiv.  17* 

It  was  customary  in  Egypt  for  the  judge  to  have  the  code  of 
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laws  placed  before  him ;  a  practice  which  still  prevails  in  the  east^ 
compare  Dan.  vii.  10. 

Moses,  however,  when  called  upon  to  decide  upon  any  litigated 
question,  pursued  that  summary  course,  which  was  common 
among  the  nomadic  tribes ;  and,  in  his  laws  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, he  did  not  establish  any  more  formal  or  complicated  me- 
thod of  procedure.  He  was,  nevertheless,  anxious  that  strict 
justice  should  be  administered,  and,  therefore,  frequently  incul- 
cated the  idea,  that  God  was  a  witness  to  judicial  transactions. 
He  interdicted,  in  the  most  express  and  decided  manner,  gifts  or 
bribes^  TniD^  which  were  intended  to  corrupt  the  judges,  Exod. 
xxii.  21;  xxiii.  1 — 9;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15.  Moses 
also,  by  legal  precautions,  prevented  capital  punishments,  and 
corporal  punishments,  which  were  not  capital,  being  extended, 
as  was  done  in  other  nations,  both  to  parents  and  their  children, 
and  thus  involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  that  misery 
which  was  justly  due  only  to  the  latter,  Exod.  xxiii.  7 ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  \Q,  compare  Dan.  vi.  24.  This  salutary  arrangement  seems 
to  have  been  neglected  by  the  kings,  2  Kings,  ix.  26 ;  although 
in  all  other  cases,  where  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment, the  form  of  trial  was  gone  through,  even  in  respect  to 
those  innocent  persons,  who  had  become  the  subjects  of  the  royal 
displeasure,  and  were  tried  only  to  be  condemned,  1  Kings,  xxi. 
7 — 16.  The  disregard  of  justice,  which,  in  such  instances,  wss 
manifested  by  the  kings,  exerted  a  bad  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  judges ;  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  repeated  complaints 
of  the  prophets,  they  were  too  often  guilty  of  partiality  in  their 
decisions. 

The  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in  conducting  a  judicial 
trial,  were  as  follows : 

I.  The  accuser^  and  the  accused  appeared  before  the  judge  or 
judges,  Deut.  xxv.  1,  who  sat  with  legs  crossed  upon  the  floor, 
wliich  was  furnished  for  their  accommodation  with  a  carpet  and 
cushions.  A  secretary  was  present,  at  least  in  more  modern 
times,  who  wrote  down  the  sentence,  and  indeed  every  thing 
relative  to  the  trial ;  for  instance,  the  articles  of  agreement,  en- 
tered into  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, Isaiah,  x.  1,  2;  Jer.  xxxii.  1 — 14.  The  Jews  assert, 
that  there  were  two  secretaries,  the  one  being  seated  to  the  right 
of  the  judge,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  not  guilty ;  the  other  to 
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the  left,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnation  Compare 
Matt.  XXV.  33 — 46.  That  an  apparitor  or  beadle  was  present,  is 
apparent  from  other  sources. 

II.  The  accuser  was  denominated  in  Hebrew  1^%,  sat  an,  or 
the  adversary,  Psalm,  cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1-^.  The  judge  or 
judges  were  seated ;  but  both  of  the  parties  implicated  stood  up, 
the  accuser  standing  to  the  right  hand  of  the  accused.  The  fat- 
ter, at  least  after  the  captivity,  when  the  cause  was  one  of  conse- 
quence, appeared  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  a  garment  of 
mourning. 

III.  The  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in  capital  cases,  the  par* 
ties  oonc^ned,  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 40;  Matt.  xxvi.  63.  In  order 
to  establish  the  charges  alleged,  two  witnesses  were  necessary, 
and,  including  the  accuser,  three.  The  witnesses  were  examined 
separately ;  but  the  person  accused  had  the  liberty  to  be  present 
when  they  gave  their  testimony.  Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  1 
— 15;  Matt.  xxvi.  59. 

Proofs  might  be  brought  from  other  sources;  for  instanoe, 
from  written  contracts,  or  from  papers  in  evidence  of  any  thing 
purchased  or  sold,  of  which  there  were  commonly  taken  two  copies^ 
the  one  to  be  sealed,  the  other  to  be  left  open,  as  was  customary 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  Jer.  xxsii  10 — 16. 

IV.  The  parties  sometimes,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
xviii.  18,  made  use  of  the  lot  in  determining  the  points  of  diffi« 
culty  between  them ;  but  not  without  a  mutual  agreement  The 
sacred  lot  of  Urim  and  Thummim  was  anciently  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  detect  the  guilty.  Josh.  vii.  14 — 24;  1  Sam.  xiv. ;  but 
the  determination  of  a  case  of  right  or  wrong  in  this  manner,  was 
not  commanded  by  Moses. 

V.  The  sentence  was  pronounced  very  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  examination ;  and  the  criminal,  without  any  delay, 
even  if  the  offence  were  a  capital  one,  was  taken  to  the  place  of 
punishment.  Josh.  vii.  22,  et  seq. ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  18;  1  Kings,  ii. 
23—26. 


|.  248.   PXISONS  AND  TORTURSSr 

As  the  execution  immediately  followed  the  sentence,  there  was 
little  occasion  for  prisons.  Indeed  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Persia  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  customary  to  confine  the 
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criminal  in  an  apartment  of  the  house  of  the  jndge.  Compare 
Oen.  xl.  3,  4. 

The  instrument  of  punishment  mentioned  in  Job,  ziii.  27  • 
xzxiii.  11,  in  Hebrew  ^,  the  stocks,  was  probaUy  of  Egyptian 
origin.  Among  the  Hebrews,  anciently,  criminals  were  placed 
under  a  guard  of  persons  employed  for  that  purpose,  Ler.  xzir. 
12.     Not  unfrequently  they  were  confined  in  empty  dsterns. 

The  great  variety  in  the  names  of  prisons  would  induce  one  to 
imagine,  that  they  were  more  frequently  erected,  and  more  often 
used  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

(h)  ^Ssi^  *^^,  which  usually  signifies  a  cistern,  Oen.  xl.  15. 

(2.)  inbn  n^S ,  Gen.  xxxix.  20.  (The  word  "infa  appears  to 
be  of  Coptic  origin. 

(3.)  Dnnon  n'*^,  (for  ansiDHn  n>9^)  Eccles.  iv.  14. 

(4.)  'T^Wn  n>a,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15. 

(6.)  Mb$n  n'3l ,  1  Kings,  xxii.  27 ;  2  Kings,  xzy.  29. 

(6.)  N^i^? ,  M^V? ,  Jer.  xxxvii.  4;  Hi.  31. 

(7.)  nsgrron  n'^s,  a  Chron.  xvi.  10. 

(a)  ^JIPQ ,  Psalm,  exlii.  7 :  Isaiah,  niv.  22 ;  xlii.  7- 

If  the  great  variety  in  the  names  of  prisons  be  a  proof  that  ia 
the  progress  of  time  they  were  more  and  more  multiplied,  it  is 
likewise  an  indirect  evidence  that  they  were  employed,  not  only 
for  the  detention  of  criminals,  but  as  a  means  of  punishment  and 
correction,  Jer.  xxxvii.  15 — 20. 

Persons  who  were  committed  to  prison  W9ire  subjeceed  to  the 
further  evil  of  being  confined  with  chains,  which  occur  under 
the  Hebrew  words  CTiPt ,  ^39. ,  and  ^D^ ;  likewise  under  the 
word  D^;ntpri3,  made  of  brass,  Psakn,  cv.  18;  cvii.  10;  Jer.  xl. 
4;lii.  11.' 

The  Jews,  after  the  captivity,  followed  the  example  of  elhcr 
nations,  and  confined  those  in  prison  who  failed  ia  the  payment 
of  their  debts.  They  had  the  liberty,  likewise,  to  put  in  requi- 
sition the  aid  of  tortures,  fiacwirrd^t  and  to  punidb  the  debtor 
with  stripes.  Matt.  v.  26 ;  xviii.  28—34. 

At  a  more  recent  period  still,  they  borrowed  from  the  Ghreeks 
the  custom  of  applying  the  torture,  /S^^om*,  in  order  to  extort  a 
confession  from  the  person  accused,  Wisd.  ii.  19.  The  different 
kinds  of  torture  are  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  concerning  the 
Maccabees,  appended  to  the  Works  of  Josephus.     The  Romans, 
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in  some  instances^  fastened  their  criminals  by  one  or  both  hands 
to  a  soldier.  Such  remained  in  their  own  houses.  Acts,  xxviii. 
16 ;  Seneca  Epist.  ▼.  et  de  Tranquill.  c.  20. 

It  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  the  keepers  of  prisons, 
when  those  who  were  committed  to  their  charge  had  escaped, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  prisoners.  Acts,  xii.  19 ;  xvi.  2?. 

§.249.  Rboulation8>  btc.  in  respect  to  Debtors. 

Those  who  had  property  due  to  them,  might,  if  they  chose,  se- 
cure it  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman. 

The  following  remarks,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

I.  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a  debt,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the  debtor,  and  take  what  he 
pleased ;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the  debtor  should 
deliver  up  that  pledge,  which  he  could  most  easily  do  without, 
Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11 ;  comp.  Job,  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  3,  V*— 9- 

II.  When  a  mill  or  millstone,  or  an  upper-garment,  was  given 
as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  after  sunset ;  and  these  appear 
to  stand  as  examples  for  all  other  things  which  the  debtor  could 
not,  without  great  inconvenience,  dispense  with,  Exod.  xxii.  25, 
26;  Deut.  xxiv.  6,  12. 

III.  In  the  seventh  or  sabbatic  year,  during  which  the  soil  was 
not  cultivated,  and  therefore  the  possessors  of  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  payments,  a  debt  could  not  be  exacted  ;  hence 
the  sabbatic  year  was  denominated  msptp  or  defemng,  Deut. 
XV.  1 — 11.  But  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid, 
the  lauds  or  the  house  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold.  The  property 
thus  sold  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  pur- 
chaser only  until  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  it  was  returned  to  the 
original  possessors,  or  their  heirs,  Prov.  xxxi.  16. 

In  case  the  house,  or  land,  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt ;  or  if  the  debtor  had  no  property,  he  himself,  his  wife 
and  children,  were  sold  into  slavery,  Prov.  xxii.  27 ;  Mic.  ii.  9. 

If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  for  another,  he  was  liable  to 
be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
debtor.  We  see  in  this  law  the  ground  of  the  admonitions  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  (vi.  1 — 4;  xi.  15;  xvii.  18;  xxii.  26,)  that  a 
person  should  not  too  readily  give  his  hands  to,  or  *'  strike  hands'* 
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with  the  debtor,  in  the  presence  of  the  creditor,  i.  e.  become  his 
surety. 

Novas  Tabulce. 

This  was  a  philise  applied  by  the  Romaiia  to  a  general  cancel- 
ling of  debts.  The  assertion  of  Josephus,  ( Antiq.  III.  12.  1 ,) 
that  there  was  an  extinction  of  debts  on  every  returning  Jubilee 
among  the  Hebrews,  corresponding  to  the  state  of  things  among 
the  Romans  at  the  recurrence  of  the  Novai  Tabulce,  is  applicable 
only  to  the  age  in  which  he  himself  lived.  It  is  true,  however, 
(but  it  was  an  extraordinary  case,)  that  Nehemiah,  (v.  1 — 12,)  in 
ofder  to  relieve  the  wants  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  permitted  Novai  Tabuke. 

§.  250.  On  Usury. 

Moses  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect,  (Ezod.  xxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv. 
35,  36,  37 ;)  that  interest  should  not  be  taken  from  a  poor  per- 
son, neither  for  borrowed  money,  ^Vi  ,  nor  for  articles  of  con- 
sumption, ^^2i"iri,  rt**5'^.0,  for  instance  grain,  which  was 
borrowed  with  the  expectation  of  being  returned.  A  difficulty 
arose,  in  determining  who  was  to  be  considered  a  poor  person, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind ;  and  the  law  was  accordingly  altered  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  20,  21  ;  and  extended  in  its  operation  to  all  the 
Hebrews,  whether  they  had  more  or  less  property ;  so  that  in- 
terest could  be  lawfully  taken  only  of  foreigners. 

The  Hebrews  were,  therefore,  exhorted  to  lend  money,  etc.  as 
a  deed  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness,  Deut.  xv.  7 — II ;  xxiv. 
13.  And  hence  it  happens,  that  we  find  encomiums  every  where 
lavished  upon  those,  who  were  willing  to  lend,  without  insisting 
upon  interest  for  the  use  of  the  thing  lent.  Psalms,  xv.  6 ;  xxxvii. 
21,  26;  cxii.  5  ;  Prov.  xix.  17;  Ezek.  xviii.  8. 

This  regulation  with  regard  to  taking  interest  was  very  well 
suited  to  the  condition  of  a  state,  that  had  been  recently  founded ; 
and  which  had  little  mercantile  dealings ;  but  it  would  be  very 
unwisely  introduced  into  communities  that  are  much  engaged  in 
commerce. 

§.  251.  The  smallest  Punishment. 

Excision  from  the  people,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter,  was  the  punishment  that  followed  a  deliberate 
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traasgreaslon  of  the  ceremonial  law.  If  transgressions  of  the 
ceremonial  law^  (or  indeed,  of  certain  natural  kws,  sanctioned  by 
a  civil  penalty,)  were  committed,  without  deliberaie  premedita* 
tion,  through  error,  precipitancy,  or  ignorance,  the  offender 
could  avoid  the  punishment  of  excision,  if  he  chose,  by  voluntarily 
offering  a  sacrifice,  Numb.  xr.  27*-31 .  In  this  way  transgres- 
sors were  invited  to  render  satisfeictian  to  the  person  injured;  and 
to  pursue,  iu  future,  a  less  erroneous  course.  But  it  should  be 
remarked,  that,  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  the  offender  merely  avoided 
the  penalty  of  the  civil  law  ;  the  taking  of  this  step  could  not  of 
itself  reconcile  him  to  God,  and  do  away  the  evil  he  had  com- 
mitted in  the  sight  of  Omniscienoe,  Heb.  ix.  13, 14.  * 

Expiatory  sacrifices  of  this  kind  could  be  offered  only  hr 
transgressions  of  a  particular  character :  viz.  those,  which  are 
called  in  Hebrew  n^WSH,  HSian,  iTMljn  sitis ;  and  those, 
which  are  denominated  rilDt^ti,  Q^4>  trespasses. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  a  sin-offering  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  the  same  words,  viz.  HK^n  ,  which  mean  the  sin  it- 
self;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  other  case,  viz.  Q^^,  etc  a  tres- 
pass also  a  trespass-offering. 

Both  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings  are  expressly  defined  (Lev. 
iv.  V.) :  but  the  exact  distinction  between  Uie  transgressions,  to 
which  they  have  reference,  is  very  obscure.  From  an  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  statements  in  the  chapters  just  referred  to, 
it  would  seem,  that  sins^  acoordii^  to  the  technical  application  of 
the  term  in  the  ceremonial  law,  are  violations  ^prohibitory  sta- 
tutes, i.  e.  doing  something  which  the  law  commands  not  to  do. 
Trespasses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  violations  of  imperative  sta- 
tutes, i.  e.  neglecting  to  do  those  things  which  are  commanded. 
Consult  the  large  German  edition  of  this  work,  P.  III.  §.  101. 

The  guilty  person  incurred  the  expense  of  the  victim^  He 
confeased,  to  his  confusion  and  shame,  the  sin  or  trespass,  over 
the  head  of  the  animal ;  and,  if  he  had  unjustly  taken  another's 
property,  and  had  not  previously  made  a  restoration  of  it,  he  not 
only  restored  it,  but  added  a  fifth  part.  Lev.  vi.  I — 5;  Numb.  ▼. 
5,  10.  In  case  the  person,  to  whom  restitution  was  to  be  made, 
was  not  living,  it  was  made  to  his  heirs :  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  it  was  made  to  the  high  priest,  as  the  minister  of  Jehovah. 

Restitution,  which,  under  the  old  dispensations,  was  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  so  strenuously  insisted  on,  is  not  incul- 
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cated  in  the  New  Testanent.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstence, 
that  it  was  considered  a  duty  so  generally  known^  and  so  freely 
admitted,  as  to  require  no  further  mention,  Eph.  iy.  28. 

§.  252.    FiNRS  AND  iNDBMNIFICATlOKSy  tZ^9/{  . 

In  some  instances,  the  amount  of  a  line,  or  of  an  indemnifica- 
tion, was  determined  hy  the  person  who  had  been  injured.  In 
other  instances,  it  was  fixed  by  the  estimatioa  of  the  judge ;  in 
others  it  was  defined  by  the  law. 

For  instance, 

(1.)  The  indemnification,  which  is  termed  ^%l  ^^ ,  and 
V^?.  iV"]? ,  the  ransom  qf  one's  Ufe,  i.  e.  the  payment  which 
mi^t  be  made  by  a  peraon,  who  had  injured  another,  as  a  com- 
mntatfon  for  those  corporal  punishments,  to  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  law  of  retaliation,  (jus  taiionisjj  he  had  exposed  himself, 
was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  peiaon  who 
had  been  injured,  Exod.  xxi.  30. 

(2.)  The  amount  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  seeore  a  commutation 
of  the  punishment  that  was  enacted  by  law  against  the  owner  of 
a  ferocious  bull,  which,  although  the  owner  had  been  previously 
admonished  of  its  character,  had  killed  a  free  person,  was  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  arenger  of  Uood.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance, in  which  a  commutation  of  the  punishment  was  allowable, 
where  death  was  the  penalty  of  the  crime,  Exod.  xxi.  28-^1. 

(3.)  If  two  men,  in  contending  with  each  other,  injured  a  wo- 
man with  child,  so  as  to  cause  a  premature  birth,  a  fine  was  to  be 
paid,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  husband  and  the  judge. 

(4.)  If  a  servant  were  slain  by  an  ox  known  to  be  ferocious  by 
the  owner,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  pay  thirty  shekels,  Exod. 
xxi.  32  ;  oomp.  I>eut«  xxii.  19. 

None  of  these  fines  were  paid  to  the  state,  but  all  of  them  to 
tiM  person  who  had  been  injured. 

§•  253.   PUNISHUBNT  OF  ThEPT. 

The  restitution  that  was  required  to  be  made,  in  case  of  theft, 
was  double  ^e  amount  taken,  Exod.  xxii.  3,  6,  8*  If  a  sheep, 
however,  were  stolen,  and  had  been  slain  or  sold,  so  that  it  was 
evident  the  thief  had  no  design  to  make  restitution,  a  fourfdid, 
and,  if  this  were  the  case  in  respect  to  an  oxy  a  fivefold  restitn- 
tiott  was  to  be  made.    The  reason  of  this  distinotton  was,  that 
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tfaeep>  being  kept  in  the  desert,  were  more  exposed  than  other 
animals  to  be  stolen  ;  and  oxen>  being  so  indispensably  necessary 
in  an  agricultural  community,  could  not  be  taken  from  their 
owners  inthis  manner  without  great  injury  and  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion, Exod.  xxii.  1. 

In  case  the  thief,  ^|l ,  was  unable  to  make  the  restitution  de- 
manded by  the  law^  he  was  sold,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into 
servitude,  Exod,  xxii.  3;  2  Kings,  iv.  1 ;  comp.  G^n.  xliii.  J9; 
xliv.  17. 

In  the  days  of  the  kings,  the  fine  for  theft  seems  to  have  been 
incceased,  Prov.  vi.  30,  31. 

Capital  punishment  was  decreed  only  against  a  thief  who  had 
taken  any  thing  that  was  accursed,  any  thing  to  which  the  epi- 
thet ^^P.n  was  applicable.  Josh.  vii.  25  ;  for  what  David  aSserts, 
in  2  Sam.  xii.  5,  in  respect  to  the  person  who  took  away  the  lamb, 
viz.  that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  means  merely  that  he  was 
guilty,  since  he  immediately  adds,  "  He  shall  restore  fourfold." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  parable  to  which  we  allude,  that 
both  thieving  and  taking  away  by  force,  came  under  the  same 
law,  and  were  followed  by  the  same  punishment. 

Whoever  slew  a  thief  that  was  attempting  to  break  open  a 
house  at  night ;  that  is,  at  any  hour  before  sunrise,  was  left  un- 
punished ;  since  he  did  not  know  but  the  thief  might  have  a 
design  upon  his  life ;  and  he  was  unable  also,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, to  identify,  and  thereby  bring  him  to  justice  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Exod.  xxii.  2. 

§.  254.  Corporal  Punishments. 

Corporal  punishments  may  be  limited  to  one  kind,  vis.  the 
infliction  of  blows  with  a  rod,  or  seaurging,  Lev.  xix.  20 ;  Dent, 
xxii.  18 ;  xxv,  2,  3.  The  dignity  of  the  person  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  this  punishment  could  not  exempt  him 
from  its  infliction.  The  terms,  stripes,  the  rod,  etc.  are  fre- 
quently used  for  punishment  of  any  kind,  Prov.  x.  13;  xvii.  26; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  32 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15 — ^20. 

Scourging  is  very  frequently  practised  at  the  present  day  in 
the  east,  as  it  was  anciently ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  stripes  were  formerly  inflicted  on  the  back,  but  now  on  the 
sdes  of  the  feet. 

The  instrument  commonly  used  to  inflict  the  punishment  was 
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a  rod.  Scorpions,  Q**9in?>  i*  e.  thongs  set  with  sharp  iron 
points  or  nails,  called  by  the  Romans  horribilia^  were  applied, 
as  a  means  of  torturing,  only  by  such  as  were  known  to^be  un« 
relenting ;  especially  by  cruel  masters  in  the  punishment  of  their 
slaves,  1  Kings,  xii.  11.  The  application  of  such  an  instrument 
in  punishing  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  person  who  was  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  was  sentenced 
to  scourging,  was  extended  upon  the  ground,  and  the  blows,  not 
exceeding  forty,  were  applied  upon  his  back,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge,  Deut.  xxv.  2,  3. 

The  Jews  of  later  times,  from  their  fear  lest  the  stripes  might 
exceed  the  number  prescribed,  fixed  it  at  thirty-nine  instead  of 
forty,  which  stripes  were  inflicted  in  their  synagogues.  Matt.-  x. 
17.  They  employed  for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  Talmud- 
ists,  (Maccoth,  iii.  10,)  a  whip  which  had  three  lashes,  so  as  to 
inflict  a  triple  wound  with  one  blow.  Thirteen  blows,  therefore, 
made  out  the  thirty-nine  stripes,  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  That  extreme 
and  cruel  scourging  known  among  the  Romans,  in  which  there 
was  no  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  blows,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  According  to  the 
Porcian  law,  such  a  scourging  could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  person 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen.  Consult  Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  ad  Fa- 
mil.  X.  32.  in  Verrem,  V.  53 ;  and  Acts,  xvi.  22,  25—30,  37. 

Note.  Extinction  of  the  sight,  ^1??,  was  not  practised 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  a  punishment.  Nor  was  it,  in  truth,  thus 
practised  among  other  nations,  except  in  cases  where  the  persons, 
whose  eyes  were  put  out,  would  otherwise  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  engaged  in  plots  against  the  existing  government. 
It  was  from  the  fear  of  this  that  the  eyes  of  rebellious  kings  were 
put  out,  Jer.  Iii.  1 1 ;  2  Kings,  xxv.  7*  In  Persia,  so  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  silver  style  of  that  kind  which  was  used 
in  painting  the  eyebrows,  was  heated  red-hot,  and  thrust  into  the 
eye  of  the  son  of  a  king,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sight ; 
or  at  least  destroying  it  so  far  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  dis- 
tinctly discerning  objects. 

§.  255.  On  Retaliation. 

If  a  man,  in  a  personal  conflict  with  another,  smote  him  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cause  confinement  to  his  bed,  he  was  bound 
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to  make  him  indemnification,  Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.  When,  in  such 
a  contest,  injury  was  intentionally  done  to  a  particular  member 
of  the  body,  or  life  was  taken  away ;  life  was  rendered  for  life, 
eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  Exod.  zxi. 
23 — 25 ;  Lev.  zxiv.  19 — ^22.  A  fake  witness,  likewise,  according 
to  the  law  of  retaliation  (jus  talionis,)  was  to  be  punished 
with  the  same  punishment  which  was  decreed  against  the  crime, 
in  reference  to  whidi  he  had  falsely  testified,  Deut.  xix.  16 — ^21. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  jus  talionis  (Matt.  r.  38 — 40) 
was  confounded  with  moral  principles,  i.  e.  pt  was  taught  that 
^e  law  of  Moses,  which  was  merely  civil  or  penal,  rendered  it 
perfectly  justifiable,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for  a  person  to  in- 
flict on  another  the  same  injury,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  he 
himself  had  received.^  The  persons  who  expounded  the  law  to 
this  effect  do  not  appear  to  have  recollected  [[its  true  character,  as 
a  ^vil  or  penal  law,  which  originated  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  ;3  and  seem  not  to  have  remembered,  that  the  literal 
retaliation  could  not  take  place  until  after  the  decision  of  a  judge 
on  a  suit,  brought  by  the  person  injured,  and  then  was  never  to 
exceed  the  original  injury.  Furthermore,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  this  retaliation  should  take  place  at  all,  since  the 
aggrieved  party  might,  either  before  or  after  the  decision  of  the 
judge,  make  an  arrangement  with  the  aggressor,  and  relieve  him 
from  the  infliction  of  the  ]mnishment  to  which  he  had  legally  ex- 
posed himself,  on  his  rendering  that  satisfaction,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  is  technically  called  '^SS,  and  f^^,  a  ransom. 

The  law  of  retaliation  was  common  among  all  ancient  nations, 
and  was,  in  truth,  the  most  eflicacious  means  of  protecting  a  per- 
son from  injuries.  But,  in  progress  of  time,  when  feelings  and 
Manners  had  assumed  a  milder  tone,  causes  which  originated 
firon  one  person's  receiving  bodily  injuries  from  another,  were 
brought  into  the  common  civil  courts  on  the  footing  of  other 
cavsee,  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  aggressor,  or 
the  satisfaction  in  any  other  way  to  be  rendered  to  the  injured 
party,  was  left  entirely  to  the  person  who  sat  as  judge. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  employed  against  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  the  jus  talionis,  are  of  no  great  weight. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  said,  that  this  system  of  retaliation  in- 
ereased  the  number  of  injured  and  mutilated  persons  in  the  com- 
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munity ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  probably  diminished  it^  as  a 
person  would  naturally  be  cautious  how  he  inflicted  wounds  on 
the  body  of  another,  when  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  might  be 
the  consequences  to  himself  »  Another  objection  is>  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  or  altogether  impossible,  to  requite  upon  the 
original  aggressor  just  as  much  and  no  more  than  had  been  suf- 
fered by  the  injured  person.  But  the  answer  is,  if,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance, he  should  suffer  more,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  attribute 
it  to  himself,  and  to  consider  it  as  what  he  might  very-  naturally 
have  expected. 

§.  256.  Mosaic  Punishments. 

Criminals,  who  had  committed  homicide,  were  punished  (as  we 
may  learn  as  far  back  as  Gen.  ix.  6.)  with  deaths  But  the  mode 
in  which  this  punishment  was  inflicted  is  not  there  stated. 

Decapitation  and  the  Sword, 

Dbcapitation,  or  beheading,  was  a  method  of  taking  away 
life  that  was  known  and  practised  among  the  Egyptians,  Gen. 
xl.  17 — 19-  This  mode  of  punishment,  therefore,  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews.  And  it  may  further  be  remarked,  that 
if,  in  truth,  there  occur  no  indubitable  instances  of  it  in  the  time 
of  the  early  Hebrew  kings,  it  is  dear,  that  something  which 
much  resembles  it  may  be  found  in  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  2  Sam.  iv.  8;  xx.  21,  22;  2  Kings,  x.  6 — 8.  It  ap- 
pears, in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  Herod  and 
his  descendants,  in  a  number  of  instances,  ordered  decapitation. 
Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12 ;  Acts,  xii.  2.  We  must  observe,  however,  lest 
these  remarks  should  cause  an  erroneous  impression,  that  behead- 
ing was  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  Mosaic  pu- 
nishment the  most  correspondent  to  it  was  that  of  the  sword  ; 
with  which  the  criminal  was  slain  in  any  way  which  appeared 
most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  the  executioner.  That  this  state- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  liberty  exercised  by  the  executioner,  is 
correct,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase,  '*  Rush  upon  him"  and 
"  He  rushed  upon  him,"  ^21  373?,  ^21  3735^,  Judg.  viii.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  18;  2  Sam.  i.  15;  1  Kings,  ii.  25,  29,  31,  M.  The  pro- 
bability is,  however,  that  the  executioner,  generally,  thrust  the 
sword  into  the  bowels  of  the  criminal. 
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Lapulation  or  Stoning. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  stoning  was  another  mode 
of  effecting  the  punishment  of  death,  authorised  by  the  laws  of 
Moses.  Stoning  was  practised  likewise  among  many  other  an- 
cient nations. 

Moses  (following  probably  some  ancient  custom,)  enacted,  that 
the  witnesses  should  throw  the  first  stone  against  the  criminal ; 
and,  after  the  witnesses,  the  people,  Deut.  xiii.  10;  xvii.  7; 
Josh.  vii.  25  ;  John,  viii.  7* 

The  assertion  of  the  Talmudists,  {Sanhedrin,  vi.  1 — 4,)  that 
the  criminal  was  first  thrown  from  an  elevated  scaffolding,  and 
then  stoned,  is  mere  fable.  The  punishment  of  stoning  is  to  be 
understood,  wherever  the  mode  of  putting  to  death  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  This  mode  of  punishment  is  meant,  con- 
sequently, in  Lev.  xx.  10,  where  the  discourse  is  concerning 
adulterers.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  construction  put  upon  that 
passage  in  Ezek.  xvi.  38,  40,  and  in  John,  viii.  5.  Compare 
likewise  Exod.  xxxi.  14,  and  xxxv.  2,  with  Numb.  xv.  83,  36. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  Talmudists,  who  maintain  that 
strangulation  is  the  punishment,  meant  in  the  passage  referred 
to  in  Leviticus,  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

§.  257-  Excision  from  the  people  ;  Excommunications. 

When  God  is  introduced,  as  saying  in  respect  to  any  person, 
" /  fDtU  cut  him  off,  ''^."IPH ,  frcm  the  people"  the  expression 
means  some  event  in  divine  Providence,  which  shall  eventually 
terminate  the  life  of  that  person's  family.  Consult  1  Kings, 
xiv.  10 ;  xxi.  21 ;  2  Kings,  ix.  8. 

If  the  following  expressions  are  used,  "  He  shall  be  cut  off, 
T??o  ^'^53*  from  the  people"  the  punishment  of  stoning  is 
meant.  Lev.  xvii..4;  xx.  10 — 18;  comp.  Exod.  xxxi.  14;  xxxv. 
2;  Heb.  x.  28. 

The  more  recent  Jewish  interpreters  have  understood  by  ex- 
cision from  the  people,  excommunication  ;  and  have  accordingly 
made  three  species  of  it. 

I.  Excommunication  in  the  sh'ghtest  degree,  ^"^ ,  was  sepa- 
ration from  the  synagogue,  and  the  suspension  of  intercourse 
with  all  Jews  whatever,  even  with  a  wife  and  domestics.  A 
person  who  had  exposed  himself  to  excommunication  of  this  na- 
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ture,  was  not  allowed  to  approach  another,  nearer  than  a  distance 
of  four  cubits.  This  separation  was  continued  for  thirty  days ; 
and  in  case  the  excommunicated  person  did  not  repent^  the  time 
might  be  doubled  or  tripled^  even  when  the  transgression,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  incurred,  was  of  small  consequence,  Bux- 
torfii  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  Rabb.  col.  1304,  et  seq. 

II.  The  second  degree  of  excommunication  is  denominated 
Q*nn,  the  curse y  and  was  more  severe  in  its  effects  than  that 
just  mentioned.  It  was  pronounced  with  imprecations  in  the 
presence  of  ten  men^  and  so  thoroughly  excluded  the  guilty  per- 
son from  all  communion  whatever  with  his  countrymen,  that  they 
w^e  not  allowed  to  sell  him  any  thing,  even  the  necessaries  of 
life^  Buxtorfii  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  Rabbin,  col.  827 ;  comp.  John^ 
xvi.  1,2;  1  Cor.  V.  2— 9. 

III.  The  third  degree  of  excommunication  was  more  severe  in 
its  consequences  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  was  denomi- 
nated ^^%t?.  It  was  a  solemn  and  absolute  exclusion  from  all 
intercourse  and  communion  with  other  individuals  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  criminal  was  left  to  the  justice  of  God,  Buxtorfii  Lex. 
Chald.  Talm.  Rabbin,  col.  2463—2470. 

Whether  the  word  NTJlSttJ ,  be  the  same  with  NHM  Dl^ ,  the 
Name  (i.  e.  God)  comes,  and  with  MnM  I'^O,  our  Lord  comes, 
is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
most  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  second  degree  of 
excommunication  was  not  distinguished  from  the  third ;  and  that 
both  were  expressed  by  the  phraseology,  which  is  used  in  1  Cor. 
V.  5,  and  1  Tim.  i.  20^  viz.  to  deliver  to  Satan  for  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  flesh, 

§.  268.  Of  Punishments,  which  consist  of  Posthumous 

INSULTS. 

It  enters  into  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  Laws  to  inflict  punish- 
ments, but  not  punishments  of  such  a  nature  as  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  communicate  a  perpetual  infamy  to  the  person  who 
suffers  them.  This  remark  applies  to  the  living.  It  was  some- 
times the  case  that  a  lasting  in&my,  by  means  of  posthumous 
insults,  was  heaped  upon  the  dead. 

The  posthumous  insults  to  which  we  refer,  were  as  follows : 
I.  The  body  of  the  criminal  who  had  been  stoned,  was  burnt. 
Burning,  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 

u2 
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castoiiij  retained  by  Moees,  Oen.  xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xx.  14; 
xxi.  9 ;  Josh.  vii.  15,  25.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  suppose  that  the 
BURNING,  which  is  mentiwied  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  operation 
of  pouring  melted  lead  down  the  throat  of  the  living  criminal. 
For  this  opinion  there  is  no  authority  whatever. 

II.  Another  mark  of  infamy  was  the  suspension  of  the  dead 
body  on  a  tree  or  gallows.  This  was  customary  in  Kgjpt,  Oen. 
xl.  17 — 19 ;  Numb.  xxv.  4, 5 ;  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  The  person 
suspended  was  considered  as  a  curse,  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  as  receiving  this  token  of  inftony  from  his 
hand.  The  body,  nevertheless,  was  to  be  taken  down  and  buried 
on  the  same  day.  The  hanging,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
was  the  work  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  not  of  the  Israelites.  Post- 
humous suspension  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  igno- 
miny, differs  materially  ^m  the  crucifixion  that  was  practised 
by  the  Romans,  although  the  Jews  gave  such  an  extent  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  as  to  include  the  last  named  punish- 
ment, John,  xix.  31,  et  seq. ;  Galat.  iii.  13. 

III.  Heaps  of  stones  were  raised  either  directly  upon  the 
dead  body,  or  upon  the  place  where  it  was  buried.  Josh.  vii.  25, 
26;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17*  The  pile  of  stones  gathered  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  increased  by  the  contributions  of  each  passing  tra- 
veller, who  added  one  to  the  heap-,  in  testimony  of  his  aversion 
to  the  crime. 

Examine  in  connection  with  this  the  two  hundred  and  ninth 
Section. 

§.  259.  Punishments  introduced  from  other  Nations. 

There  are  other  punishments  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  which  we  have  given  an  account ;  and  which 
were  introduced  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  period  later  than  the 
days  of  Moses. 

I.  Decapitation,  QThis  mode  of  punishment  has  been  spoken 
of  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  section.]]  It  was  pro- 
perly a  foreign  punishment,  and  was  frequently  practised  among 
the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations. 

II.  Strangulation,  The  more  recent  Jews  attributed  the 
origin  of  this  punishment  to  Moses,  but  without  cause.  They 
supposed  strangulation  to  have  been  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  He 
shall  die  the  death ;''  and  for  the  reason  that  this  phrase  was  in- 
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tended  to  express  the  easiest  death.  But  their  notions  of  an 
easy  death  must  have  been  very  strange>  since,  by  their  own 
accounts,  it  was  as  follows : — ^the  criminal  was  thrust  up  to  his 
middle  in  mud;  a  handkerchief  was  then  tied  round  his  neck, 
which  was  drawn  tight  by  two  lictors;  and,  whilst  the  process 
of  strangulation  was  thus  proceeding,  melted  lead  was  poured 
down  his  throat ;  Sanhedrin,  x.  3. 

III.  Burning.  Persons  were  burnt  alive  in  a  furnace,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  resembled  in  its  form  a  well,  Dan.  iii. ; 
oomp.  Chardin's  Voyage,  vol.  IV.  p.  276.  This  mode  of  pu- 
nishment was  practised  among  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  xxix.  22. 

IV.  The  Lion* 8  Den.  This  mode  of  punishment  is  still  cus- 
tomary in  Fez  and  Morocco.  See  accounts  of  Fez  and  Morocco 
by  Hoest,  c.  ii.  p.  77*     Dan.  vi. 

V.  Dichotomy  or  cutting  asunder.  This  method  of  putting 
criminals  to  death  prevailed  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians. 
When  this  punishment  was  inflicted,  the  left  hand  and  right  foot, 
or  the  right  hand  and  left  foot,  or  both  feet  and  hands,  were  cut 
off  at  the  joints,  Dan.  ii.  5 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  5\  ;  Luke,  xii.  46.  A 
mutilation  of  this  nature,  of  persons  who  had  been  punished  with 
death,  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  12. 

VI.  Beating  to  death,  rvfAxayia-yU^,  In  this  manner  the 
Greeks  punished  their  slaves.  The  criminal  was  suspended  to  a 
stake,  and  beaten  with  rods,  till  he  died,  2  Mace.  vi.  10,  19,  28, 
30 ;  Heb.  xi.  35. 

VI L  Sawing  cLSunder*  The  criminal  was  sometimes  savm 
asunder  lengthwise.  This  was  more  especially  the  practice  in 
Persia.  Isaiah,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  was  put  to  death 
in  this  manner,  by  king  Manasseh,  Sanhedrin,  p.  103.  c.  ii. ; 
comp.  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  David  inflicted  this  mode 
of  punishment  upon  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Rabbath  Am- 
mon.     Comp.  1  Chron.  xx.  3. 

VIII.  The  Romans,  for  the  gratification  of  the  people,  com- 
pelled their  criminals,  and  also  their  enemies  taken  captive  in 
war,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  They  like- 
wise compelled  them  to  contend  with  one  another  in  the  manner 
of  gladiators,  till  the  life  of  one  of  them  was  terminated,  2  Tim. 
iv.  17 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  32; 

IX.  The  Persians,  in  some  instances,  enclosed  a  place  with 
high  walls,  and  filled  it  with  ashes.    A  piece  of  timber  was  made 
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to  project  over  the  ashes^  and  criminals  of  high  rank  were  placed 
upon  it.  They  were  liberally  supplied  with  meat  and  drink, 
until,  overcome  with  sleep,  they  fell  into  the  deceitful  heap,  and 
died  an  easy  death.  The  Macedonians  in  Syria  imitated  this 
punishment,  2  Mace.  xiii.  4 — 8. 

X.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  pre- 
cipitate some  of  their  criminals,  especially  the  sacrilegious,  into 
the  sea  or  a  river.  The  persons  who  were  thus  put  to  death, 
were  placed  in  a  sack,  with  a  stone  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  water.  Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  6;  Mark, 
ix.  42. 

XI.  Crudfixion.  This  was  a  common  mode  of  punishment 
among  the  Persians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  mode  of 
crucifixion,  adopted  by  the  Maccabean  princes,  was  that  of  the 
Romans .  The  Romans,  at  the  urgent  and  tumultuous  solicit- 
ations of  the  Jews,  were  the  executioners  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  shall  therefore  speak  more  particularly  of  this 
mode  of  punishment  as  practised  by  that  people. 


§.  260.  Crucifixion  as  practised  among  the  Romans. 

The  cross  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Romans—on 
servants  who  had  perpetrated  crimes ;  on  robbers ;  assassins ;  and 
rebels  :  among  which  last  Jesus  was  reckoned,  on  the  ground  of 
his  making  himself  king  or  Messiah,  Luke,  xxiii.  1 — 5, 13 — 15. 

The  words  in  which  the  sentence  was  given,  were  as  follows  : 
*'  Thou  shalt go  to  the  cross"  The  person  who  was  subjected 
to  this  punishment  was  deprived  of  all  his  clothes,  excepting 
something  around  the  loins.  In  this  state  of  nudity  he  was 
beaten,  sometimes  with  rods,  but  more  generally  with  whips. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  this  flagellation  that  numbers  died 
under  it.  Jesus  was  crowned  with  thorns  and  made  the  subject 
of  mockery  :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  legally  done,  or, 
in  other  words,  insults  of  this  kind  were  not  among  the  ordinary 
attendants  of  crucifixion.  They  were  owing,  in  this  case,  solely 
to  the  petulant  spirit  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Matt,  xxvii.  29 ; 
Mark,  xv.  17  ;  John,  xix.  2,  5. 

The  criminal,  having  been  beaten,  was  subjected  to  the  further 
suffering  of  being  obliged  to  carry  the  cross  himself  to  the  place 
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of  punishment,  which  was  commonly  a  hill  near  the  puhlic  way, 
and  ont  of  the  city.  The  place  of  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  was  a 
hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  city. 

The  cross,  rravpo^y  a  post,  otherwise  called  the  vnpropitiaus  or 
infamous  tree,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood  erected  perpendicularly, 
and  intersected  by  another  at  right  angles  near  the  top,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  letter  T.  The  crime,  for  which  the  person  suffered, 
was  inscribed  on  the  transverse  piece  near  the  top  of  the  perpen- 
dicular  one. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  ancient  writers  of  any  thing  on 
which  the  feet  of  the  person  crucified  rested.  Near  the  middle, 
however,  of  the  perpendicular  beam,  there  projected  a  piece  of 
wood,  on  which  he  sat ;  and  which  served  as  a  support  to  the 
body ;  the  weight  of  which  might  otherwise  have  torn  away  the 
hands  from  the  nails  driven  through  them.  Here  we  see  the 
ground  of  certain  phrases  which  occur,  such  as  the  following : 
"  To  ride  upon  the  cross  ^'  "  to  be  borne  upon  the  cross"  '*  to  rest 
upon  the  sharp  cross,**  etc.  Compare  Irenieus  against  Heresies, 
II.  42 ;  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho ;  and  Tertullian  against 
the  Oentiles,  book  II ;  also  against  Marcion,  book  III.  c.  18. 

The  cross,  which  was  erected  at  the  place  of  punishment,  and 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  rarely  exceeded  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  nearly  naked  victim  was  elevated  to  the  small  projection  in 
the  middle ;  the  hands  were  then  bound  by  a  rope  round  the 
transverse  beam,  and  nailed  through  the  palm.  We  see  in  this 
statement  the  ground  of  such  expressions  as  the  following  :  "  To 
mount  upon' the  cross,*'  "to  leap  upon  the  cross,**  "to  bring  one 
upon  the  cross*'  etc.  Comp.  Cicero  against  Verres,  V.  66 ;  and 
Josephus,  Jewish  War,  book  VII.  c.  6.  §.  4. 

The  position  taken  by  some,  viz.  that  the  persons  who  suffered 
crucifixion,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  fastened  to  the  cross  by  nails 
through  the  hands  and  feet,  but  were  merely  bound  to  it  by  ropes, 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  any  ancient  writer  what- 
ever. That  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  were  fastened  to  the 
cross  by  means  of  nails,  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  play  of 
Plautus,  entitled  Mo8Tbi«laria,  Act.  II.  sc.  i.  12;  comp.  Ter- 
tullian against  the  Jews,  c.  1,  and  against  Marcion,  book  III.  c. 
19.  In  r^^d  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet,  it  may  be  furthermore 
observed,  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  asserted,  that  one  nail  only 
was  driven  through  both  of  them  ;  but  Cyprian,  (db  passione,) 
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who  had  been  a  personal  witness  to  crncifixions,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, in  this  case,  the  better  authority,  states  on  the  contrary^ 
that  two  nails  or  spikes  were  driven,  one  through  each  foot. 

The  crucified  person  remained  suspended  in  this  manner  until 
he  died,  and  the  corpse  had  become  putrid.  While  he  exhibited 
any  signs  of  life,  he  was  watched  by  a  guard ;  but  they  left  him 
when  it  appeared  that  he  was  dead.  The  corpse  was  not  buried, 
except  by  express  permission,  which  was  sometimes,  although 
rarely,  granted  by  the  emperor  on  his  birthday.  An  exception, 
however,  to  this  general  practice  was  made  by  the  Romans  in 
feivour  of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  what  is  said  in  Deut.  xxi.  22, 
23 ;  and  in  Judea,  accordingly^  crucified  persons  were  buried  on 
the  same  day.  When,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  prospect  that 
they  would  die  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  the  executioners 
hastened  the  extinction  of  life^  by  kindling  a  fire  under  the  cross^ 
so  as  to  sufiTocate  them  with  the  smoke ;  or  by  letting  loose  wild 
beasts  upon  them ;  or  by  breaking  their  bones  upon  the  cross 
with  a  mallet,  as  upon  an  anvil ;  or  by  piercing  them  with  a 
spear,  in  order  that  they  might  bury  them  on  the  same  day. 

Note.  The  Jews^  in  the  times  of  whidi  we  are  speaking,  viz. 
whilst  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romans,  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  criminal,  before  the  commencement  of  his 
sufiferings,  a  medicated  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh,  Prov.  xxxi.  6. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  produce  intoxication,  and  thereby  render 
the  pains  of  the  crucifixion  less  sensible  to  the  sufiferer,  Sanhe- 
drin,  I.  p.  250.  This  beverage  was  refused  by  the  Saviour,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  he  chose  to  die  with  the  Acuities  of  his 
mind  undisturbed  and  unclouded.  Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark,  xv.  23. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  this  sort  of  drink,  which  was  proba- 
bly ofiTered  out  of  kindness,  was  different  from  the  vinegar,  which 
was  subsequently  offered  to  the  Saviour,  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
[^The  latter  was  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  denominated 
poscA,  and  was  a  common  drink  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army,]]  Luke,  xxiii.  36 ;  John,  xix.  29. 

§.  261.  The  cruelties  of  Cbucifixion. 

Cbucifixxon  was  not  only  the  most  ignominious,  it  was  like- 
wise the  most  cruel  mode  of  punishment.  So  very  much  so,  that 
Cicero  (in  Verrem,  V.  64,  et  66.)  is  justified  in  saying  in  re- 
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spect  to  crucifixion,  '^  Ab  oculis,  auribusqne,  et  omni  cogitatione 
hominum  removendum  esse"  The  sufferings  endured  by  a  person 
on  whom  this  punishment  is  inflicted,  are  narrated  by  Gborob 
60TTLIKB  RiGHTBR,  a  German  physician,  in  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Saviour^s  Crucifixion  y  at  page- 36,  et  seq. 

I.  The  position  of  the  body  is  unnatural,  the  arms  being  ex- 
tended back  and  almost  immoveable.  In  case  of  the  lectst  motion 
an  extremely  painfiil  sensation  is  experienced  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  which  are  pierced  with  nails,  and  in  the  back,  which  is 
lacerated  with  stripes. 

II.  The  nails,  being  driven  through  the  parts  of  the  hands  and 
feet  which  abound  in  nerves  and  tendons^  create  the  most  exqui- 
site anguish. 

III.  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  to  the  open  air  brings 
on  an  inflammation,  which  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  the  suffering. 

IV.  In  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  distended  or  pressed, 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be  carried  back 
into  the  veins.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and  stomach, 
than  would  be  carried  there  by  a  natural  and  undisturbed  cir- 
culation. The  blood  vessels  of  the  head  become  pressed  and 
swollen,  which  of  course  causes  pain,  and  a  redness  of  the  fiatce. 
The  circumstance  of  the  blood  being  impelled  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary quantities  into  the  stomach  is  an  unfavourable  one  also;  be- 
cause it  is  that  part  of  the  system,  which  not  only  admits  of  the 
blood  being  stationary,  but  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  mortification. 
The  AORTA,  not  being  at  liberty  to  empty,  in  the  usual  free  and 
undisturbed  way,  the  blood  which  it  receives  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  is  unable  to  receive  its  usual  quantity.  The 
blood  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  is  unable  to  find  a  free  circulation. 
This  general  obstruction  extends  its  effects  also  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  consequence  is  an  internal  excitement,  and  exer- 
tion, and  anxiety,  which  are  more  intolerable  than  the  anguish 
of  death  itself.  All  the  large  vessels  about  the  heart,  and  all 
the  veins  and  arteries  in  that  part  of  the  system,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  and  pressure  of  blood,  are  the  source  of  inex- 
pressible misery. 

V.  The  degree  of  anguish  is  gradual  in  its  increase,  and  the 
person  crucified  is  able  to  Kve  under  it,  commonly  till  the  third. 
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and  sometimes  till  the  seventh  day.  Pilate,  therefore,  being  sur- 
prised at  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Saviour's  life,  inquired 
in  respect  to  the  truth  of  it  of  the  centurion  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  Mark,  xv.  44.  In  order  to  bring  their  life 
to  a  more  speedy  termination,  so  that  they  might  be  buried  on 
the  same  day,  the  bones  of  the  two  thieves  were  broken  with 
mallets,  John,  xix.  31 — 37;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Jesus  was  really  dead,  or  whether  he  had  merely  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  a  soldier  thrust  his  lance  into  his  side,  (undoubtedly  his 
left  side,)  but  no  signs  of  life  appeared,  John,  xix.  13 — 37-  If 
he  had  not  been  previously  dead,  a  wound  of  this  kind  in  his 
side  would  have  put  a  period  to  his  life,  as  has  been  shown  both 
by  the  physician  Eschenbach  and  by  Gruner,  the  former  in  his 
OptiscuL  Medic,  de  Servatore  rum  apparenter,  sed  vere  morluo, 
and  the  latter  in  his  Dissert.  Inaug,  Medic,  de  Jesu  Christi 
tnorte  vera,  non  synopticd,  1800.  The  part  pierced  was  the 
PBBiCABDiUM  ;  heuce  lymph  and  blood  flowed  out. 

§.  262.  The  Public  Executioners. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  by  the  king,  it 
was  executed  by  his  body-guard.  Compare  §.  236.  Sometimes 
it  was  done  by  some  other  person,  who  considered  the  employ- 
ment an  honour,  2  Sam.  i.  15 ;  iv.  12. 

The  kings  of  Persia  formerly,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day,  were 
unable  to  recall  the  sentence  of  death,  when  once  passed.  Dan. 
vi.  15—25. 

Criminals  were  every  where  bound  with  their  own  girdle,  and 
hurried  away  to  punishment.  Comp.  John,  xxi.  18 ;  Acts,  xxi. 
10—14. 

Homicides  were  put  to  death  by  the  blood-avenger,  ^tjH^, 
i.  e.  by  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the  person  slain,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  the  next  section.  Where 
STONING  was  the  punishment,  the  process  was  commenced  by 
the  witnesses  themselves,  whose  example  was  followed,  and  the 
punishment  rendered  complete  by  the  people.  Dent.  xvii.  7- 
The  Roman  magistrates  had  their  lictors;  but  the  soldiers,  in 
the  time  of  the  Cesars,  executed  the  sentence  of  the  cboss. 
The  dress  of  the  crucified  person  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  Matt, 
xxvii.  35 ;  Mark,  xv.  24 ;  Luke,  xxiii.  34 ;  John,  xix.  23,  24. 
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§.  263.  Of  thb  Blood-avenoer^  and  cities  of  Refuge. 

The  execution  of  the  punishment  which  in  Gen.  ix.  6.  was 
decreed  against  homicide^  devolved  on  the  brother  or  other  nearest 
relation  of  the  person  whose  life  had  been  taken  away.  In  case 
he  did  not  slay  the  guilty  person^  he  was  considered  infamous. 
Hence  the  application  of  the  Hebrew  word  v^'*13^  ooel«  i.  e. 
spotted  or  contaminated ,  which  he  bore  till  the  murder  was 
revenged. 

A' law  of  this  kind^  viz.  which  authorises  the  hlood-^vengeVy 
may  indeed  be  necessary^  where  there  is  no  legally  constituted 
tribunal  of  justice ;  but  as  soon  as  such  an  one  is  established,  the 
law  should  cease.  To  change  a  law,  however,  or  practice  of  long 
standing,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  Moses,  therefore, 
left  it  as  he  found  it ;  but  he  endeavoured,  nevertheless,  to  pre* 
vent  its  abuses. 

To  this  end,  he  appointed  cities  of  refuge^  lD7p!pn  ^ny , 
three  beyond,  and  three  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  He  took 
care  also,  that  roads  leading  to  them  in  straight  lines  should  be 
laid  out  in  every  direction,  which  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  streets.  Any  one  whp  had  slain  a  person  unintentionally ; 
any  person  who  had  shun  another  in  consequence  of  his  unjustly 
attempting  his  life,  or  had  slain  a  thief  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  fled  by  one  of  these  roads  to  the  cities  which  have  been 
mentioned.  He  was  not  to  depart  from  the  city  into  which  he 
had  fled,  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest ;  after  which  the 
right  of  revenge  could  not  be  legally  exercised. 

All  persons  who  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to  another,  might 
flee  into  one  of  those  cities,  which  were  the  property  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  which  are  named  in  Numb.  xxxv.  9 — ^29 ; 
Deut.  iv.  41 — 43;  xix.  1 — 13;  Josh.  xz.  1 — 9;  xxi.  11 — 13, 
21,  27,  32,  38 ;  but  they  were  all  examined,  and  if  found,  ac« 
cording  to  the  l&ws,  guilty  of  homicide,  were  delivered  up  to  the 
avenger  of  bloods  For  the  law  of  retaliation  (jus  talionis) 
was  most  strictly  inflicted  on  those  who  were  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  intentional  murder ;  even  the  altar  itself,  in  such 
a  case,  afforded  no  refuge ;  and  no  commutation  whatever  was 
admissible,  Exod.  xxi.  12;  Numb.  xxxv.  9 — 35;  Deut.  xix. 
1—13;  1  Kings,  ii.  2a-34. 

The  opinion  that  the  place  where  human  blood  has  been  shed. 
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is  watered  neither  with  dew  nor  with  rain,  till  the  murderer  has 
suffered  punishment,  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  a  very  ancient 
period,  2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7*  8. 

§.  264,  Of  the  unknown  Murderer. 

pThe  original  of  this  section  is  but  little  more  than  a  literal 
statement,  in  the  author's  words,  of  the  law  that  is  found  in 
Deut.  xxi.  1 — 9.  As  £Eur  as  the  law,  therefore,  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  as  satisfactory,  perhaps  more  so,  to  have  it  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  common  English  version,  which  is  as  follows.^ 

1.  ^'  If  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  GKkI 
giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known 
who  hath  slain  him  ; 

2.  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they 
shall  measure  unto  the  cities  which  are  round  about  him  that 
is  slain. 

3.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  city  which  is  next  unto  the  slain 
man,  even  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  take  an  heifer  which 
hath  not  been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the 
yoke; 

4.  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  bring  down  the  heifer 
unto  a  rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall 
strike  off  the  heifer*s  neck  there  in  the  valley. 

5.  And  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  shall  come  near ;  (for 
them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and 
to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;)  and  by  their  word  shall  every 
controversy  and  every  stroke  be  tried ; 

6.  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are  next  unto  the  slain 
man,  shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in 
the  valley. 

7-  And  they  shall  answer  and  say.  Our  hands  have  not  shed 
this  blood,  neither  liave  our  eyes  seen  it. 

8.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou 
hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy  people  of 
Israers  charge.     And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them. 

9.  So  shah  thou  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from 
among  you,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord." — ^Deut.  xxi.  1 — 9. 

The  ceremonies  which  have  now  been  related,  were  not  only 
a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the  judges  and  elders,  and  of 
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the  horrid  nature  of  the  murder ;  but  an  implicit  declaration 
likewise  of  the  punishment,  which  justly  pertained  to  the  person 
who  had  committed  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

§•  265.  Oeneral  view  of  Military  Science. 

From  the  dissensions  of  individuals  arose^  in  the  progress  of 
time,  the  strife  of  families,  contests  between  tribes^  and  even- 
tually the  wars  of  nations.  Those  who  came  off  conquerors  in 
the  wars  which  had  thus  been  commenced^  enriched  themselves 
with  plunder.  This  presented  an  incitement  to  those  tribes  and 
nations  which  were  conscious  of  their  superiority  in  point  of 
power,  to  engage  in  war ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  fero- 
city and  violence,  to  resist  which  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood 
round  it  necessary  to  arm  their  servants,  and  to  be  always  in 
readiness  to  repel  all  attacks  by  force.  The  patriarchs,  never- 
theless, made  it  a  point  to  act  on  principles  of  equity;  they 
made  treaties  where  they  could ;  and  where  they  could  not,  their 
resort  was  (clearly  a  very  natural  one)  to  extort  respect,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  formidable. 

The  increase  of  iamib'es,  which  enabled  them  to  form  them- 
selves into  tribes,  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  to  put  in  re- 
quisition the  aid  of  servants,  and  to  arm  them  for  war;  since 
every  freebom  member  of  the  community  accustomed  himself  to 
arms,  that  he  might  take  the  field  against  the  enemy. 

Various  implements  of  war  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Hebrews,  in  their  contests  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  were  sometimes  beaten,  and  sometimes 
victorious ;  till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  David,  they  acquired 
such  skill  in  the  military  art,  together  with  such  strength,  as  to 
give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  their  competitors  on  the 
field  of  battle.  David  increased  the  standing  army  which  Saul 
had  introduced.  Solomon  introduced  cavalry  and  chariots  into 
the  Hebrew  army,  and  both  were  retained  in  the  subsequent 
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age;  an  age  in  which  military  tactics  and  fortification  were 
improved,  and  large  armies  formed.  From  this  period,  until  the 
Hebrews  became  subject  to  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  but 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  arts  of  war. 

The  ]\Iaccabee8,  after  the  captivity,  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
military  art  and  discipline  of  the  Hebrews ;  though  not  sufficient 
to  enable  their  descendants  to  withstand  the  superior  power  and 
skill  of  the  Romans. 

§.  266.  General  military  Enrolment. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  was 
a  general  enrolment  of  all  mho  were  able  to  bear  artns,  *^H17^  73 
M?^? ;  viz.  of  all  who  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
-fifty ;  the  Levites  (whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  tabernacle, 
which  was  understood  to  be  the  palace  of  Gk>d,  as  the  political 
head  of  the  community)  being  enrolled  separately,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  Numb,  i.  1 — 54. 

A  second  enrolment  was  made  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
Exodus,  Numb.  xxvi.  2,  by  the  genealogists,  under  the  direction 
of  the  princes.  In  case  of  war,  those  who  were  to  be  called  into 
actual  service,  were  taken  from  such  as  were  thus  enrolled ;  the 
whole  body  not  being  expected  to  take  the  field,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  Jud.  xx. ;  I  Sam.  xi,  7;  comp.  Exod. 
xvii. ;  Numb.  xxxi. ;  Josh.  vii.  7»  H,  12. 

In  respect  to  the  enrolment  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
David,  and  which  was  displeasing  to  Joab  himself,  the  design 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  whole  people  to  perpetual 
military  servitude.  It  was  accordingly  done,  not  by  the  genea^ 
logists,  D^nijhaJ,  but  by  militant  prefects,  ^Vl^  ^1^?;  and  it 
is  ftirther  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  instance,  instead  of  the 
usual  word  n3D,  the  word  *^^0  was  employed,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

An  universal  enrolment  of  the  people  in  this  manner  was  at 
this  time  prevented ;  but  it  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  the 
subsequent  kings ;  otherwise,  how  can  we  account  for  the  large 
armies  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  even  setting 
aside  the  passages  which  labour  under  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  altered  by  copyists? 

§.  267.  Of  levies  for  actual  Service. 
Whenever  there  was  an  immediate  prospect  of  war^  a  levy  of 
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this  kind  was  made  by  the  genealogists,  Deut.  zx.  5 — 9.  In 
the  time  of  the  kings^  there  was  a  head  or  mler  of  the  persons 
that  made  the  levy^  denominated  *^9^Ql^n ;  who  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  the  soldiers,  but  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  generalissimo^  "^S^CDH^  2  Chron.  xxvi.  II;  comp. 
2  Sam.  yiii.  17;  xx.  25;  I  Chron.  xviii.  16. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  the  genealogists  gave  public 
notice  that  the  following  persons  might  be  excused  from  military 
service,  Deut.  xx.  5 — 8. 

(I.)  Those  who  had  built  a  house^  and  had  not  yet  inhabited 
it. 

(2.)  Those  who  had  planted  a  Q^^  j  i.  e.  an  oUve  or  vine  gar^ 
den,  and  had  not  as  yet  tasted  the  fruit  of  it ;  (an  exemption, 
consequently,  which  extended  through  the  first  five  years  after 
such  planting.) 

(3.)  Those  who  had  bargained  for  a  spouse,  but  had  not  cele- 
brated the  nuptials;  also  those  who  had  not  as  yet  lived  with 
their  wife  for  a  year. 

(4.)  The  faint-hearted,  who  would  be  likely  to  discourage 
others ;  and  who,  if  they  had  gone  into  battle,  where,  in  those 
early  times,  every  thing  depended  on  personal  prowess,  would 
only  have  fidlen  victims. 

§.  268.  Divisions,  btc.  intboduged  into  the  Hebrew 

Armies. 

The  division  of  the  army  into  three  bands,  as  mentioned  in 
Oen.  xiv.  14,  15;  Judg.  "vii.  16,  20;  I  Sam.  xi.  II;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2;  Job,  i.  17;  was  probably  no  other  than  the  division 
into  the  centre,  and  left  and  right  wing.  The  commanders  of 
these  divisions  appear  to  have  been  called  U'^tfOtd,  Exod.  xiv. 
7:  XV.  4;  2  Kings,  ix.  25;  xv.  25;  Ezek.  xxiii.  13,  23. 

The  Hebrews,  when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in 
military  order,  DHV^^^  77  ,  by  their  armies  or  hosts,  Exod.  xii. 
51 ;  expressions  which,  in  Exod.  xiii.  18,  are  interchanged  with 
the  word  D^?^pn,  probably  better  pointed  D^O^PO.  We  infer 
from  these  expressions,  that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks 
of  fifty  deep ;  and  that,  at  the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty, 
was  the  captain  of  fifty,  I  Sam.  viii.  12;  2  Kings,  i.  9 — 14; 
comp.  Josh.  i.  14;  Judges,  vii.  II.  The  other  divisions  con- 
sisted of  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  men ;  each 
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of  which  had  its  appropriate  commander^  Numb.  xxzi.  48 ;  Dent, 
i,  15;  Jadg.  xx.  10;  1  Sam.  yiii.  12;  xviii.  13;  xxix.  2;  1 
Mace.  iii.  55.  These  divisions  ranked,  in  respect  to  each  other, 
according  to  their  families ;  and  were  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  heads  of  those  families,  2  Chron.  xxv.  5 ;  xxvi.  12, 13.  The 
centurions,  and  chiliarchs  or  captains  of  thousands,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  councils  of  war,  1  Sam.  xviii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
1— -3;  and  make  their  appearance,  as  it  would  seem,  in  Joshua, 
X.  24,  and  Judges,  xi.  6,  11,  under  the  name  of  Q'^^'^^iP- 

The  leader  of  the  whole  army  was  denominated  ^^^H  ^?  "^9> 
the  captain  of  the  host.  Another  principal  officer  was  the  one 
called  *^9^^n  ^  [who  is  said  in  the  original  German  edition  to 
have  had  the  care  of  the  muster-roU^  imistertolleiii^neistnr.l  An 
officer  different  from  both  of  these  was  the  one  called  *^f?D 
D  v?^^''"^^-*  '^^  numberer  of  the  towers,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  engineer.  Is.  xxxiii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  15,  16 ; 
xxvii.  33;  1  Kings,  iv.  4;  2  Chron.  xvii.  14;  xxvi.  11. 

The  army  of  David  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men.  Every  twenty-four  thousand  of  them  had  a  separate 
commander.  The  divisions  of  twenty-four  thousand  performed 
military  duty  alternately,  viz.  a  month  at  a  time  in  succession, 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15. 

The  army  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  was  divided  into  ^ve 
unequal  divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  separate,  commander, 

2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 17. 

The  GENEALOGISTS,  pu  the  English  version  officers,"^  accord- 
ing to  a  law  in  Dent.  xx.  9,  had  the  right  of  appointing  the 
officers  in  the  army ;  and  they,  undoubtedly,  made  it  a  rule  in  their 
selections,  to  choose  those  who  are  called  heads  of  families.  This 
method  of  selecting  military  officers  gave  way  to  a  new  system 
under  the  kings,  when  some  of  the  officers  were  chosen  by  the 
monarch,  while  others  became  permanent  and  hereditary  in  the 
heads  of  families. 

Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour  hearers,  D'*^?  MJpb, 
chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery,  who  not  only  bore  the 
arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  employed  to  convey  his  com- 
mands to  the  subordinate  captains ;  and  were  present  at  his  side 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  1  Sam.  xiv.  6 ;  xvii.  7 ;  comp.  Polybius, 
X.  1. 

The  infimtry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  chariots  of  war,  were  so 
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arranged,  as  to  make  separate  divisions  of  an  army^  £xod.  xiv. 
6,  7*  The  infantry  were  divided  into  lighl^armed  troops^ 
□*^TI*T^^  and  spearmen,  Gen.  xlix.  19;  1  Sam.  xxx.  8^  15,  23; 
2  Sam.  ill.  22 ;  iv.  2 ;  zxii.  30 ;  2  Kings,  v.  2 ;  Ps.  xviii.  30 ; 
Hos.  vii.  1.  The  light  infantry  were  furnished  with  a  sling  and 
javelin ;  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver ;  and  also,  at  least  in 
later  times  with  a  buckler.  They  attacked  the  enemy  at  a 
distance;  while  the  spearmen  who  were  armed  with  spears, 
swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand  to  hand,  1  Chron.  xii.  24,  34 ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17*  The  light-armed  troops  were  com- 
monly taken  from  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  8;  xvii.  17;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  27;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  divided  into  legions;  each  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  a>rc7jp«K;  each  cohort  into  three 
bands,  and  each  band  into  two  centuries  or  hundreds.  So  that 
a  LEGION  consisted  of  thirty  bands  of  six  thousand  men,  and  a 
cohort  of  six  hundred,  though  the  number  was  not  always^ 
the'same. 

In  Palestine,  in  the  daysof  Josephiis»  (Jewish  War,  Lib.  III.  c.  4. 
§.  2,)  there  was  a  number  of  cohorts,  some  of  which  consisted  of  a^ 
thousand  foot,  and  others  of  only  six  hundred  foot,  and  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse.  Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  28;  Mark, 
XV.  16,  and  Acts,  x.  1 ;  xxi.  31  ;  xxvii.  1 .  In  addition  to  the 
cavalry,  there  were  certain  light  troops  in  the  Palestine  cohorts 
called  Scf  M>^j3o<,  armed  with  a  javelin  and  spear.  Acts,  xxiii.  23. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Roman  soldiers*  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  not  only  from  the  soldiers  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
(Acts,  xii.  4,)  who  kept  gu^d  after  the  Roman  manner  by 
quaternions,  i.  e.  four  at  a  time ;  but  also  from  the  bands  of 
Levites  that  watched  the  temple,  who  had  a  priest  of  high  stand* 
ing  for  their  captain,  Luke,  xxii.  4,  52 ;  Acts,  iv.  1 ;  v.  24.  It 
is  no  objection  at  all,  as  I  conceive,  to  this  statement,  that  the 
word  tf-rcTpa,  (the  Greek  for  a  cohort,)  is  applied  to  the  Levites 
here  mentioned  in  John,  xviii.  3,  12. 

§.  269.  Military  Rbviews  and  Inspections. 

That  the  ceremonies  of  a  military  review  or  muster,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  division  of  a  body  of  soldiers  into  different  corps, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  arms  with  which  they  wer^ 
furnished,  and  in  a  minute  inspection  of  those  corps,  may  be 
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inferred  from  the  verb  *^i2f ,  which  is  applied  to  such  review  or 
muster ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  properly  means  to  inspect  or  to 
examine  narrowly. 

The  arms  in  which  the  soldiers  presented  themselves  for  in- 
spection^ were  either  defensive,  Q^^ ,  1  Sam.  xvii.  38^  as  the 
buckler,  helmet^  breastplate,  and  greaves:  or  offensive,  as  the 
sword  and  spear,  ^vith  which  they  fought  the  enemy  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  sling,  arrows,  javelins,  catapults,  and  balliste, 
with  which  they  attacked  them  from  a  distance. 

Of  these,  we  shall  treat  separately,  adding  something  upon 
fortifications,  trenches,  circumvallation,  machines  used  in  war, 
cavalry,  and  chariots. 

§.  270.  Of  Shields. 

A  shield,  73^,  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  1.  The  word 
frequently  occurs  afterwards,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  defence 
OT  protection,  2  Sam.  xxii.  31,  36;  Ps.  xlvii.  9;  cxliv.  2;  Prov. 
XXX.  5.  There  is  another  sort  of  shield,  called  na^ ;  and  a  third 
called  rnilD  .  This  last  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Ps.  xci.  4, 
in  connection  with  7?^ . 

The  difference  of  the  shields  n|$  and  7?^  consisted  in  this ; 
the  latter  was  smaller  in  size  than  the  former,  which  was  so 
large  as  to  cover  the  whole  body^  1  Kings,  x.  16,  17 ;  comp.  2 
Ghron.  ix.  16;  hence  na$  is  always  joined  with  a  spear,  but 
739  with  swords  and  arrows,  1  Chron.  v.  18;  xii.  8,  24,  34; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  7;  xxvi.  14.  The  word  ^rP,  if  we  may  form 
an  opinion  from  its  etymology,  signifies  a  round  shield,  or  buckler. 
I^Oesenius  has  collated  the  corresponding  Syriac  word,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  form  of  this  shield  cannot  satis£eictorily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  etymology  of  its  name.]]  The  form  of  a  fourth 
sort  of  shields^  called  D'^l^bt^  and  ^^^^^ ,  is  not  well  known ; 
but  that  these  words  are  rightly  rendered  shields  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  clear  by  comparing  2  Kings,  xi.  10,  with  2  Chron.  xxiil 
9 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  7»  8.  Shields  were  manu- 
factured sometimes  of  a  light  sort  of  wood,  sometimes  of  osiers 
woven  together  and  covered  with  bull's  hide,  and  sometimes  of  a 
bull's  hide  merely,  twice  or  three  times  folded  over.  The  hide 
was  anointed  to  render  it  smooth  and  slippery,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  injured  by  the  wet,  2  Sam.  i.  21,  22 ;  Is.  xxi.  5.  Shields 
made  wholly  of  brass  were  very  uncommon;  yet  it  was  some- 
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times  the  case^  that  they  were  covered  with  thin  plates  of  brass, 
and  even  of  silver  and  gold,  1  Kings,  x.  16,  17;  xiv.  25 — 28. 
There  was  a  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  shield ;  and  the  margin,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  the  moisture  when  placed 
upon  the  earth,  was  surrounded  by  a  thin  plate  of  iron.  The 
handle  with  which  the  shield  was  furnished,  was  made  in  various 
ways.  In  times  of  peace  shields  were  hung  up  in  armouries, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  14,  and  were  sometimes  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  towers  as  an  ornament,  1  Kings,  x.  16,  17;  Cant.  iv.  4; 
£zek.  xxvii.  10,  11.  Shields  were  borne  by  soldiers  when  they 
went  to  war,  and  were  attached  to  them  by  a  thong,  which  went 
round  the  left  arm  and  the  neck,  1  Chron.  y.  18;  xii.  8,  24; 
2  Chron.  ix.  15 ;  xiv.  8. 

When  about  to  attack  an  enemy,  they  held  the  shield  by  the 
handle  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  where  there  was  a  body  of  them  to- 
gether, they  were  able,  by  merely  joining  shield  to  shield,  to  op- 
pose, as  it  were,  a  wall  against  the  assaults  of  their  foes.  When 
about  to  scale  the  walls  of  a  city,  they  placed  them  one  against 
the  other  over  their  heads,  and  in  this  way  formed  for  themselves 
an  impenetrable  defence  against  missile  weapons,  2  Chron.  xxv. 
5 ;  Job.  xli.  7-  The  phrases,/'  to  seize  the  shield,  etc.**  are  used 
metaphorically  to  denote  preparation  for  war,  2  Chron.  xxv.  5  ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9;  li.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  4,  5.  To  lose  a  shield  in 
battle  was  ignominious ;  to  take  one  from  the  enemy,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  attended  with  honour,  1  Kings,  xiv.  26  ;  2  Sam.  i.  21; 
oomp.  Caryophilus  de  veterum  clypeis. 

§.  271.  Thb  Helhbt,  VnS^,  V^Sp^  'K€piK€f£)uiuw. 

Thb  helhbt  was  a  piece  of  armour,  which  covered  the  fore- 
head, the  top,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  and  was  sur- 
mounted, for  ornament,  with  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  a  plume. 
Anciently,  the  spearmen  alone  appear  to  have  worn  the  helmet. 
To  this  remark,  however,  the  Chaldeans  should  be  made  an  ex- 
ception, inasmuch  as  all  the  soldiers  of  that  people  seem  to  have 
been  furnished  with  this  piece  of  armour,  Jer.  xlvi.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  24;  compare  the  large  German  edition  of  this  work,  P. 
II.  vol.  ii.  tab.  xi.  no.  5  and  7* 

It  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14 ;  that  king  Uzziah  had  fur- 
nished an  armoury  with  helmets  for  the  use  of  his  soldiers. 

The  material,  from  which  the  helmet  was  made,  was  an  ox- 

x2 
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hide ;  but  it  was  usually^  especially  in  the  more  recent  ages, 
covered  with  brass,  lliis  piece  of  armoury  in  allusion  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  answered  in  war^  is  used  figuratively  for  defence 
find  protection,  Eph.  vi.  16. 

§.  272.  Thb  Cuirass^  Breastplate,  or  Coat  of  Mail. 

The  breastplate,  '^Jl^,  ^T0'  )^'*1^#  7*"*'*1P>  [[sometimes 
rendered  in  the  English  version  a  coat  of  mail,  and  sometimes 
habergeon,']  and  which  was  known  to  the  Grecians  under  the 
word  $£pa(,  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  one  of  which  covered  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  the  other  the  back ;  both  pieces  being  united 
at  the  sides  by  clasps  or  buttons.  The  breastplate,  or  coat  of 
mail,  that  was  worn  by  Goliath,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38,)  was  made 
of  brass:  and  indeed  it  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
other  warriors  also  wore  a  breastplate^  made  of  that  metal. 

This  piece  of  armour  was  very  common  among  the  Hebrews 
after  the  reign  of  David ;  and  we  find  that  it  had  a  place  among 
other  implements  of  war  and  pieces  of  armour  in  the  armoury  of 
king  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  As  it  was  an  efficient  means  of 
protection  to  the  body,  it  occurs  figuratively  for  defence,  Isaiah, 
lix.  17;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Thess.  v.  8;  Rev.  ix.  I7. 

§.  273.  Greaves  and  Military  Frock. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  piece  of  ar- 
mour which  was  used  for  the  defence  of  the  right  arm,  (armilla 
miliiarisyj  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  right  foot  of  Goliath 
was  defended  with  greaves  of  brass,  nn^p ,  1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  In 
other  instances,  a  sort  of  half  greaves  or  boots,  denominated  ]^9 , 
Isaiah,  ix.  5 ;  was  worn  '.  The  practice  of  defending  the  feet 
and  legs  in  this  way,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
common  among  the  Hebrews. 

As  the  long  robe,  which  was  usually  worn,  was  a  hindrance  to 
that  celerity  of  movement,  expected  from  men  engaged  in  military 
life,  the  soldiers,  therefore,  laid  it  aside,  and  wore  in  its  stead  a 
short  frock. 

The  girdle,  ^"^"^Vi,  from  which  the  sword  was  suspended,  is 
frequently  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  military  dress,  Isaiah, 
v.  27 ;  Eph.  vi.  14. 

•  [Sm  Tnnilatioii  of  Isaiah,  hy  Rev.  J.  Jonei,  chap.  ix.  verse  6.] 
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§.  274.  On  Fortifications. 

Military  fortifications  were  at  first  nothing  more  than  a 
trench  or  ditch^  dug  round  a  few  cottages  on  a  hill  or  mountain, 
together  with  the  mound,  which  was  formed  by  the  sana  dug  out 
of  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  sometimes,  even  in  the  early 
agesy  scaffolding  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  stones 
with  the  greater  effect  against  the  enemy.  It  appears  that  a  city 
was  built  and  fortified  by  Cain ;  for  to  build  a  city  and  to  fortify 
it,  in  the  oriental  idiom,  are  the  same  thing.  Gen.  iv.  17* 

In  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  walls,  which  surrounded 
cities,  were  elevated  to  no  inconsiderable  height,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  towers ;  yet,  since  the  Hebrews,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  besieging  cities,  took  so  many  of  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  in  a  very  few  years,  the  inference  is,  that 
the  fortifications,  which  were  at  the  first  so  terrible  to  them, 
(Numb.  xiii.  28 ;)  were  of  no  great  strength. 

The  art  of  fortification  was  encouraged  and  patronised  by  the 
Hebrew  kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always  well  defended,  espe- 
cially mount  Zion.  In  later  times  the  temple  itself  was  used  as 
a  castle. 

The  appropriate  names  for  fortifications  in  Hebrew  are  as 

follo^vs,  nhnsis? ,  rfnv ,  nhso ,  nnsisp ,  and  ^mq  ny .    The 

words,  nevertheless,  which  usually  mean  cities,  viz.  '^'^5 ,  "tiy , 
Q*^17 ,  in  some  instances  mean  fortifications.  In  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  armouries,  D'^^S.n  ^^9.  ,  and  guards  of 
soldiers,  made  a  part  of  the  military  establishment,  2  Chron.  xvii. 
2,  10;  xxvi.  14,  15;  xxxii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  14. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  fortification  were,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Wall,  niaSn .  In  some  instances  the  wall,  erected 
round  cities,  was  double  and  even  triple, /2  Chron.  xxxii.  5. 
Walls  were  commonly  made  lofty  and  broad,  so  as  to  be  neither 
readily  passed  over,  nor  broken  through,  Jer.  li.  58.  The  main  wall 
terminated  at  the  top  in  a  parapet  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sol- 
diers, which  opened  at  intervals  in  what  may  be  termed  embrasures; 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  fishting  with  missile  weapons. 

II.  Towers,  D'*^'!J?»  ,  nSb'sj^Q ,  T'^^t? .  Lofty  towers  were 
erected  at  certain  distances  from  each  other  on  the  top  of  walls. 
They  had  a  fiat  roof,  and  were  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  which 
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exhibited  openings  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  which  were 
fonned  in  the  parapet  of  the  walls.  Towers  of  this  kind  were 
erected  likewise  over  the  gates  of  cities.  In  these  towers  guards 
were  kept  constantly  stationed.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  It  was  their  business  to  make  known  what- 
ever they  discovered  at  a  distance ;  and  whenever  they  noticed  an 
irruption  from  an  enemy,  they  blew  the  trumpet,  2  Sam.  xiii.  34. 
xviii.  26,  27;  2  Kings,  ix.  17—19;  2  Chron.  xvii.  2;  Nahum, 
ii.  1.  Towers  likewise,  which  were  somewhat  larger  in  size,  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  places 
which  were  elevated;  and  were  guarded  by  a  military  force, 
Judg.  viii.  9,  17;  ix.  46,  49,  51 ;  Isaiah,  xxi.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  6 ; 
Hos.  V.  8;  Habak.  ii.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  for  structures  of 
this  kind,  is  H^*?^ ;  and  we  find  that  the  circular  edifices  of  this 
kind,  which  are  still  erected  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia  Felix, 
bear  their  ancient  name  of  castles  or  towers.  The  watch  totters 
of  the  shepherds,  rhn^l^ ,  TVl^p ,  nQ!Jp ,  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  although  it  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  they  were  converted  into  military 
towers,  and  eventually  into  fortified  cities,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10. 
xxvii.  4.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  cities  in  many  instances 
occur  under  the  words,  ^^V^  and  '^S?^;  and  also  for  the 
following  proverbial  expressions,  which  are  sometimes  found,  viz. 
*'  From  a  watch-toner  even  to  a  fortified  city.'*  Prophets  are 
frequently  compared  to  the  guards  that  were  stationed  in  towers, 
Ezek.  iii.  17;  xxvii.  11  ;  xxxiii.  1 — 9;  Hos.  xii.  13. 

III.  Bastions.  QWe  render  the  Hebrew  word  rihSJ?  by  the 
modem  military  term,  bastions,  although  it  does  not  convey 
precisely  its  meaning.  The  following  statement  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  is  meant.^  The  walls  were  erected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  curve  inwardly ;  the  extremities  of  them,  consequently, 
projected  outwards.  The  object  of  forming  the  walls,  so  as  to 
present  such  projections,  was  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the 
besieged  city  to  attack  the  assailants  in  flank.  We  learn  from 
the  history  of  Tacitus,  V.  11,  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
time  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  Romans,  were  built  in  this 
way.  The  projections  above  mentioned  are  meant  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Hebrew  word  riha? .  They  were  introduced  by 
king  Uzziah,  810  years  before  Christ,  and  are  subsequently 
mentioned  in  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  i.  16. 
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IV.  Thb  Fosbb,  ^"T!,  ^n.  The  diggmg  of  ^  fosse  enabled 
the  inhabitants  of  a  dty  to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  walls, 
and  thus  increased  the  difficulty  of  an  eneniy's  approach^  2  Sam. 
XX.  15;  Neh.  iii.  8;  Ps.  xlviii.  13;  Is.  xxvi.  1.  The  fosse,  if 
the  situation  of  the  place  admitted  it^  was  filled  with  water. 
This  was  the  case  at  Babylon. 

V.  The  Gatbs,  D'^H??*  ,  ^^^ .  They  were  at  first  made  of 
wood  and  were  small  in  size.  They  were  constructed  in  the 
manner  of  valve  doors,  Q?n^^ ,  and  were  secured  by  means  of 
wooden  bars.  Subsequently  they  were  made  larger  and  stronger ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  burnt,  were  covered  with 
plates  of  brass  or  iron,  ^ll^np  "^IH?!  •  The  bars  were  covered  in 
the  same  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  cut  asunder ; 
but  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that  they  were  made  wholly  of 
iron,  -'J*]9  ^m?  .  The  bars  were  secured  by  a  sort  of  lock, 
Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Is.  xlv.  2. 

§.  275.  Arms,  with  which  thb  Soldiers  fought  hand 

TO  HAND. 

The  arms,  used  in  fighting  hand  to  hand,  were  originally  a 
club  and  a  battle  hammer;  but  these  weapons  were  but  very 
rarely  made  use  of  by  the  Hebrews.  Whether  the  expressions, 
bna  103??,  mean  an  iron  club,  Ps.  ii.  9;  ex.  2,  and  ^T'^S??, 
Prov.  XXV,  18,  means  the  batth^mallet  or  hammery  that  was 
used  in  fighting,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

Other  sorts  of  weapons,  used  in  close  combat,  were  asfoQotvs : 

I.  Thb  Sword,  ^"Vl .  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  fastened 
around  the  body  by  a  girdle,  1  Sam.  xvii.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8. 
Hence  the  phrase,  "  to  gird  one's  self**  with  a  sword,  means  to 
commence  war,  and  '*  to  loose  the  sword,'*  to  finish  it,  1  Kings, 
XX.  11.  The  swords  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  short ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  longer  than  others, 
^d  some  were  made  with  two  edges,  ri*!*? ,  n'!*?^?.  Judg.  iii. 
16 ;  Ps.  cxlix;  6 ;  Is.  xli.  15.  The  sword  was  kept  in  a  sheath  ; 
which  accounts  for  such  expressions  as  ^^^^  P^^J^^  to  draw  the 
sword,  Ps.  XXXV.  3.  It  was  polished  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  splendid,  and  in  reference  to  this  it  is  used 
figuratively  for  lightning.  Gen.  iii.  24  ;  Ps.  vii.  12.     By  a  figure 
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<if  speech,  a  sword  is  attributed  to  God>  which  the  glowing 
imagination  of  the  Hebrew  poets  represents  as  if  drank  with 
blood.  This  representation  is  carried  ptill  further,  and  every 
misfortune  and  calamity,  and  wicked  persons  also,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  sword  of  God,  which  he  wields  for  the  punishment 
of  others,  Ps.  xvii.  13 ;  Jer.  xii.  12 ;  xlvii.  6.  Furthermore,  the 
Word  ^"^n  signifies  in  some  instances,  war  itself,  instead  of  the 
treapon  used  in  war ;  the  same  as  it  does  among  the  Arabians, 
Lev.  xxvi.  6;  Jer.  xiv.  12 — 16.  Compare  /*axa//>a.  Matt.  x. 
34, 

II.  The  spear,  ^5^^,  Numb.  xxv.  7*  It  was  a  wooden 
staff  with  a  pointed  iron.  Its  length  differed  at  different  times, 
and  among  different  people.  It  was  never  diorter  than  eleven 
cubits,  nor  longer  than  twenty-fbar. 

§.  276.  Of  Javelins. 

Javelins  appear  to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  In  explanation 
of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed, 

I.  That  the  javelin,  which  bears  in  Hebrew  the  name  of 
n^srj ,  ia  almost  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wea- 
pons of  light-armed  troops,  1  Sam.  xiii.  22;  xviii.  10;  xxi.  8; 
zxii.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  Ps.  Ivii.  4.  In  1  Chron.  xii.  34,  it 
is  indeed  joined  with  n|9  the  larger  sort  of  buckler ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  1  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  xix.  10;  xx.  33;  that  this  weapon, 
T^hatever  might  have  been  its  shape,  and  although  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  used  as  a  spear,  was  nevertheless  thrown,  and  is 
accordingly  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  missile  weapons.  That 
^*^V1  was  a  weapon  of  this  kind  accounts  for  the  epithet  ^99 
being  joined  to  it  as  follows,  ^WS  n^^O . 

II.  That  the  word  71'T'^9  likewise  means  a  javelin  may  be 
learnt  from  Job,  xxxix.  23,  where  it  is  joined  with  ^^90. .  Com- 
pare Josh.  viii.  18,  ^;  I  Sam.  xvii.  6;  Job,  xii.  2d.  The 
difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  javelins  cannot  now  be 
known  further  than  this,  viz.  that  ]1TS ,  as  may  be  inferred 
with  some  probability  from  Joshua,  viii.  18,  26,  and  1  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

§.  277*  Of  the  Bow,  Arrow,  and  Quiver. 
The  bow,  rfSTVip ,  n^f7  ,  and  arrows,  D^^H ,  VH ,  are  wea- 
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pons  of  B  very  ancient  origin,  Gen.  xlviii.  22 ;  xHx.  24 ;  oomp. 
Gen.  ix.  14,  15.  Archers,  ng^P.  '^S^,  ritt>|?  ^^S?,  were 
very  tiumerous  among  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  1  Chron.  viii.  40;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8; 
xvii.  17;  Fs.  Ixxviii.  9.  Weapons  of  this  description  belonged 
properly  to  the  light-armed  troops,  who  are  represented  as  having 
been  furnished  with  the  sword,  the  buckler,  and  the  bow,  2 
Chron.  xvii.  17*  The  Persian  archers  are  spoken  of  as  powerful 
in  battle  in  several  passages,  Is.  xiii.  18 ;  Jer.  xlix.  35 ;  1.  9, 
14,  29,  42.  They  are  mentioned  also  with  commendation  in 
profane  history. 

The  bows  were  generally  made  of  wood ;  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances they  were  made  of  steel.  Job,  xx.  24 ;  Ps.  xviii.  34. 
Those  of  wood,  however,  were  so  strong,  that  the  soldiers  some- 
times challenged  one  another  to  bend  their  bow.  In  bending 
the  bow,  one  end  of  it  was  pressed  upon  the  ground  by  the  foot, 
the  other  end  was  pressed  down  by  the  left  hand  and  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  the  string  was  adjusted  by  the  right.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  use  of  the  word  TH"^ ,  (which  literally  means  to 
tread  upon,)  in  reference  to  the  bending  of  the  bow,  1  Chron.  v. 
18;  viii.  40;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8 ;  Is.  v.  28 ;  xxi.  15 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
A  bow,  which  was  too  slack,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
slackness  injured  the  person  who  aimed  it,  was  denominated  a 
deceitful  how,  njl?^  n^p.,  Pg.  Ixxviii.  57;  Hos.  vii.  16. 

The  bow,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  injured,  was  carried  in 
a  case  made  for  that  purpose.  The  strings  for  bows  were  made 
of  thongs  of  leather,  of  horse-hair,  and  of  the  sinews  of  oxen, 
Iliad,  IV.  116, 124.  The  soldiers  carried  the  bow  on  the  left 
arm  or  shoulder. 

Arrows,  D^^H  ,  were  at  first  made  of  a  reed ;  but,  at  a  later 
period,  they  were  made  from  a  light  sort  of  wood,  and  pointed 
with  iron.  Whether  they  were  ever  dipped  in  poison  or  not, 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty  from  Deut.  xxxii.  24, 
and  Job,  vi.  4.  They  were  sometimes,  by  means  of  the  shrub 
called  the  brooniy  DH^  ^  discharged  from  the  bow  while  on  fire. 
Job,  XXX.  4 ;  Ps.  cxx.  4.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  &ct,  that 
arrows  are  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  lightning,  Deut.  xxxii. 
23,  42;  Ps.  vii.  13;  Zech.  ix.  14. 

Quivers,  **  fP\ ,  were  pyramidal  in  point  of  form.  They  were 
suspended  upon  the  back ;  so  that  the  soldier,  by  extending  his 
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right  hand  over  his  shoulders,  could  draw  out  the  arrows,  the 
small  part  of  the  quiver  being  downward. 

§.  278.  Of  the  Slino,  vhjl . 

The  Slino  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient 
instruments  of  warfare.  Job,  xli.  28.  The  persons  who  used 
slings,  Ca'^^v)?,  ^?l2j  were  enrolled  among  the  light-armed  troops. 
Those  slingers  were  highly  praised,  who,  like  the  Benjamites, 
could  use  equally  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  Judg.  xx.  16; 
1  Chron.  xii.  2.  Constant  practice  was  requisite  in  order  to 
ensure  success  in  hitting  the  mark,  1  Sam.  xvii.  49.  Slingers 
were  of  great  utility  in  an  army,  Diodorus,  Sic.  Lib.  XV.  85. 


§.  279,  Engines  of  War. 

Enoines  of  war,  n^tjJTO  nSDilfln  which  were  the  "  in- 
ventions  of  cunning  men,"  were  erected  by  king  Uzziah  upon 
the  towers  and  the  angles  of  the  walls ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
they  were  brought  into  use  at  an  early  period.  They  were  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  catapults  and  ballistjb. 

The  catapults  were  immense  bows,  bent  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine, and  which  projected  with  great  force  large  arrows,  jave- 
lins, and  even  beams  of  wood.  The  ballistas  were  large  slings, 
which  were  likewise  discharged  by  machines,  and  used  ibr 
throwing  stones  and  balls  of  lead. 

§.  280.  Battering  Rams,  Q'^n?  ,  ^^Ji?  ^TXQ  . 

Battering  rams  are  first  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  as  instru- 
ments of  war,  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ezek.  iv.  1,  2;  xxi. 
22 ;  xxvi.  9 ;  but  as  they  certainly  did  not  invent  them,  they 
must  have  been  of  a  still  earlier  date.  They  were  long  and  stout 
beams,  commonly  of  oak,  with  ends  of  brass,  shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  ram.  At  first  they  were  borne  forward  by  the  soldiers 
and  driven  against  the  wall;  but  were  afterwards  suspended 
and  balanced  by  means  of  chains,  and,  in  that  way,  by  the  aid  of 
the  soldiers,  were  made  to  act  with  force ;  the  men  who  worked 
them  being  at  the  same  time  sheltered  from  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy  by  a  roof  erected  over  them  covered  with  raw  skins. 
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§.  281.  Op  Cavalry. 

Although  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  cavalry,  we  still  have 
a  few  additional  remarks  to  make  here.  The  Maccabean  princes 
saw  that  cavalry  were  useless  in  mountainous  districts,  and  there- 
fore bestowed  their  chief  attention  upon  the  infantry,  by  whose 
means  they  achieved  their  victories.  The  Caramanians  used 
iutes  in  war,  which  gained  some  repute  by  terrifying  the  horses 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  putting  them  to  flight.  Is.  xxi.  7 1 
Gomp.  Xenophon's  Cjrropaedia,  VII.  1.  22. 

£lbphant8  are  first  mentioned  as  being  used  in  war,  in  the 
history  of  Alexander's  expeditions ;  but  they  were  afterwards  so 
frequently  employed  and  found  so  effective,  as  to  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  an  eastern  army.  A  kind  of  tower  was  placed 
upon  the  back  of  these  animals,  from  which  sometimes  no  less 
than  thirty-two  soldiers  fought.  Foot-soldiers  were  stationed 
round  each  elephant  to  defend  him ;  and  the  man  who  guided 
him,  was  called  the  Indian^  as  he  is  at  this  day,  1  Mace.  vi.  37* 
The  elephants  themselves  also  attacked  the  enemy;  and  the 
soldiers  to  raise  their  courage  and  render  them  more  effective 
gave  them  an  intoxicating  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh,  1  Mace. 
vi.34. 

§.  282.  Op  Chariots  op  War,  ri?^. ,  HMnO . 

These  were  the  greatest  annoyance  of  the  Hebrews,  and  what 
they  most  dreaded,  when  they  met  an  enemy  in  war.  It  appears 
that  the  use  of  chariots  was  coeval  with  that  of  cavalry,  Exod. 
xiv.  6,  23—28;  but  they  could  not  be  used,  except  in  plains. 
Deut.  XX.  ]  ;  Josh.  xvii.  10—18;  Judg.  i.  19 ;  iv.  3,  7.  After 
the  time  of  Solomon,  chariots  constantly  formed  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  army ;  and  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  them,  1  Kings, 
X.  26 ;  xxii.  32,  35 ;  2  Kings,  ii.  12 ;  2  Chron.  i.  14.  Owing 
to  their  efliciency  as  instruments  of  war,  they  are  used  Jigura" 
tively  for  protection  and  defence  of  the  highest  kind,  2  Kings, 
ii.  12 ;  xiii.  14. 

Chariots  of  war,  and  indeed  all  chariots  used  in  the  times  we 
are  speaking  of,  were  supported  on  two  wheels  only,  and  were 
generally  drawn  by  two  horses,  though  sometimes  by  three  or 
four  abreast.  The  combatants  stood  upright  upon  the  chariots, 
of  which  Xenophon  mentions  some  invented  by  Cyrus  capable  of 
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holding  twenty  warriors.    They  resembled  towers^  Cyrop»d.  IV. 
.1.  16,  17*  The  pole  and  the  axles  were  armed  with  iron  scythes; 
so  that  the  chariot  being  driven  with  great  rapidity  among  the 
enemy^  made  great  slaughter. 

§.  283.  Military  Sports  andExbr  oises. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race^  e?ery  soldier 
depended  upon  his  own  exertions^  for  whatever  skill  he  might  ac- 
quire in  the  management  of  weapons  of  war.  For  the  acquisition 
of  such  skilly  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  which  was  then  much 
practised,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  even  in  hunt- 
ing some  previous  ^kill  in  the  use  of  arms  was  necessary ;  there- 
fore there  must  have  been  some  preparatory  practice.  Consult 
Oen.  xiv.  14;  xxxii.  6;  Judg.  xx.  16;  Job,  xvi.  12 — 14;  1  Chron. 
xu.  1. 

That  such  a  preparatory  exercise  was  general  among  the 
Hebrews  is  evident  from  a  vast  number  of  passages.  It  is  no 
other  than  this  exercise,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  *^7 
nDn7Q  to  learn  mar*  Those  who  have  been  trained  up  in 
this  manner  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  denominated  ^Tf&7 
norr^ta  instructed  in  n>ar,  1  Sam.  xx.  20,  35—40;  2  Sam.  i. 
22 ;  xxii.  35  ;  Is.  ii.  4 ;  Mic.  iv.  3. 

S*  284.  Gyhnastio  Sports. 

Thb  otmkabtio  sports  were  not  properly  military  exercises; 
but  as  they  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  youth  for  skill  in  arms  and 
war,  and  were  of  a  military  nature  in  their  commencement,  we 
shall  treat  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  sports  and  exercises  of  the  ^mnasia  had  their  origin 
among  the  Oreeks,  but  were  afterwards  introduced  among  other 
nations.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  became  fa- 
vourites with  many  of  the  Jews,  1  Mace.  i.  14,  15 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
12 — 14,  and  were  finally  introduced  into  Judea  by  Herod. 

The  Gymnasia,  yvfAy^a-ta,  were  large  edifices,  exhibiting  in 
their  construction  an  oblong  square,  and  surrounded  externally 
with  a  portico.  The  eastern  part  of  one  of  these  piles  of  build- 
ings was  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest,  and  occupied  more 
than  half  of  the  area,  allotted  for  the  erection  of  the  whole.  A 
range  of  porticoes  extended  round  three  sides  of  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  the  Gymnasiuii  ;  but  the  fourth  side  was  lined  with 
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a  flight  of  chambers^  some  for  bathing,  some  for  anointing  the 
body,  and  some  to  serve  as  wardrobes.  The  middle  of  these 
chambers  was  denominated  c^jScroy,  efhebiuii,  Qthe  place  where 
the  ephebi  or  youth  exercised,^  by  which  name  the  whole  edifice 
was  sometimes  called. 

The  ARKA  under  the  open  air  or  the  open  court,  including  the 
porticoes  just  mentioned,  (one  range  of  which,  viz.  that  on  the 
north  side  was  double,  was  denominated  the  paljbstra,  icaKcUa-^ 
rpa,  in  which  were  games  and  exercises,  dancing  and  wrestlings 
throwing  the  quoit,  and  the  combat  with  the  ceestus.  The  whde 
edifice  was  sometimes  called  the  pai^jbstra. 

The  western  part  of  the  Gymnasium  was  an  oblong,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  portico,  in  which  the  aihletas  exercised  in  un- 
pleasant weather.  The  porticoes  for  this  purpose  are  called 
Ivcrh,  Xtsti,  from  which  the  other  parts  of  the  building  deno- 
minated ivrra,  Xtsta,  differed  in  these  particulars,  viz. ;  they 
were  surrounded  with  rows  of  trees,  were  not  covered  with  a- 
roof,  and  were  used  as  places  for  promenading. 

At  the  end  of  the  western  part  of  the  Gymnasium,  was  the 
stadium.  It  was  a  large  semicircle,  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  was  furnished  with  seats,  which  ran 
around  it,  and  ascended  gradually  one  above  the  other  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  spectators.  The  principal  games  in  the 
STADIUM,  were  races  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  with  chariots. 

The  ATHLRTA,  after  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  went 
wholly  naked,  as  they  found  clothes  an  impediment  to  celerity 
of  motion.  There  was  this  exception,  those  who  threw  the  quoit 
or  rode  in  the  chariot,  wore  a  sort  of  very  light  garment,  Heb. 
xii.  1 .  The  cjbstus,  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
26,  was  a  leathern  strap,  bound  by  the  athletie  round  the  right 
hand.  This  strap  was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  piece  of  iron  or 
lead,  which  was  rolled  upon  it,  and  was  discharged,  -gvyfuUiv, 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  combatant  against  his  adversary.  It 
became  the  one  against  whom  it  was  discharged  to  be  watchful ; 
and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  intended  blow. 

Thb  chariot-racb,  which  was  run  in  the  stadium,  and  from 
which  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27;  Philip,  iii.  1U4 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
7f  8 ;  borrows  certain  illustrations,  was,  as  follows  :  Four  chariots 
started  at  the  same  time  for  the  goal,  which  was  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  stadium.     The  charioteer  who  reached  it  first 
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was  the  conqueror.  Other  competitors  presented  themselves,  and 
the  course  was  run  again  by  four  at  a  time,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  one,  who  successively  gained  the  victory  over  all  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  won  the  crown,  which  was  woven  of  branches 
of  various  trees,  and,  though  of  small  value  in  itself,  was  esteemed 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable.  A  crown  of  this  kind,  jSpajScFoy, 
was  given,  not  only  to  those  who  came  off  victors  in  the  chariot 
race,  but  to  those  also,  who  succeeded  in  contests  of  a  different 
kind,  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Wherever  the 
victor  went,  he  received  a  branch  of  palm.  Rev.  vii.  9 ;  he  was 
robed  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  escorted  with  the  highest  honours 
to  his  city  and  his  home. 

The  exercises,  in  which  the  athlete  engaged,  were  by  no 
means  trivial,  or  such  as  could  be  easily  practised.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  they  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nourishment ;  their  principal  meal  being  in  the 
evening.  Their  dinner  was  light,  and  they  were  confined  to  a 
particular  diet.  At  first  they  were  restricted  to  a  little  coarse 
bread,  with  ten  dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  herbs ;  but  in 
progress  of  time,  they  were  allowed  meat  of  the  most  nourishing 
kind,  which  was  roasted,  and  eaten  with  coarse  unleavened  bread. 
They  were  kept  altogether  from  wine,  and  were  not  permitted 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  not  even  so  much  as 
to  look  at  them. 

There  were  fixed  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  prize ;  and  if  any  one  violated  these  he  could  not 
be  crowned  as  the  victor.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
point persons  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  games 
were  observed,  and  also  umpires  to  award  the  victory,  2  Tim.  ii. 
5 ;  iv.  8. 

As  the  games,  in  which  the  athleta  exerted  their  skill  and 
physical  ability,  were  extremely  popular  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  became  objects  of 
hatred  and  disgust  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews ;  yet  they  had 
among  themselves  a  sort  of  game,  (different  it  is  true,  from  those 
of  the  Gymnasium,)  which  was  practised  in  Palestine,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Jerome.  This  game  consisted  in  lifting  a  stone ;  the 
*  one,  who  could  lift  it  highest  being  the  victor,  Zech.  xii.  3. 

Note.     The  theatre,  introduced  by  Herod  and  his  sons 
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into  Palestine^  was  an  edifice  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
describe  the  larger  half  of  a  circle.  The  games  were  exhibited 
in  that  part  of  it>  where  a  line  would  have  passed  to  enclose  pre- 
cisely a  semicircle. 

Amphi-tkeatres  were  two  theatres  united ;  they  were,  of 
course,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  games  were  exhibited  in  the 
centre  of  them.  The  seats,  which  extended  round  the  interior  of 
both  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  ascended  gradually,  one  above 
another.  These  edifices  were  left  open  at  the  top,  except  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  there  was  some  change 
in  the  style  of  their  architecture.  In  case  of  great  heat  or  rain,  the 
opening  above  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  close  texture. 

In  these  theatres,  comedies  and  tragedies  were  acted ;  assem- 
blies of  the  people  were  held,  and  ambassadors  were  received. 
Acts,  xix.  29.  Among  the  Romans,  sports  of  various  kinds  were 
exhibited,  mostly  gymnastic  exercises;  but  some  of  them  of  a 
very  bloody  character,  inasmuch  as  criminals,  condemned  by  the 
laws,  and  enemies  captured  in  war^  were  compelled  to  fight  until 
they  were  killed,  either  in  their  combats  with  wild  beasts,  or,  with 
each  other.     Compare  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  and  Heb.  x.  33. 

§.285.  Of  £ncampment8. 

The  art  of  laying  out  an  encampment,  D**?™  ,  niariD ,  np.no, 
appears  to  have  been  well  understood  in  Egypt,  long  before  the 
departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  that  country.  It  was  there  that 
Moses  became  acquainted  with  that  mode  of  encamping,  which, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers,  is  prescribed  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
it  appears,  that  the  holy  tabernacle  occupied  the  centre.  In  re- 
ference to  this  circumstance,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the 
common  practice  in  the  east  for  the  prince  or  leader  of  a  tribe  to 
have  his  tent  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  others ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  Qod,  whose  tent  or  palace  was  the  holy  ta' 
bemacle,  was  the  prince,  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews.  The  tents, 
nearest  to  the  tabernacle,  were  those  of  the  Levites,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  watch  it  in  the  manner  of  a  pretorian  guard.  The 
family  of  Gershom  pitched  to  the  west,  that  of  Kohath  to  the 
south,  that  of  Merari  to  the  north.  The  priests  occupied  a  po«' 
sition  to  the  east,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle. 
Numb.  i.  53 ;  iii.  21-~38.    At  some  distance  to  the  east,  were 
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the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun ;  on  the  south  were 
those  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad ;  to  the  west  were  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  and  Benjamin  ;  to  the  north,  Dan,  Asher,  and 
Naphtali.  The  people  were  thus  divided  into  four  divisions 
three  tribes  to  each ;  every  division  having  its  separate  standard 
^y%  .  Each  of  the  large  family  associations  likewise,  of  which 
the  different  tribes  were  composed,  had  a  separate  standard^ 
termed,  in  contradistinction  from  the  other,  HiS;  and  every 
Hebrew  was  obliged  to  number  himself  with  his  particular 
division,  and  follow  his  appropriate  standard.  The  IsraeliteSj 
probably  in  forming  their  encampment  at  this  time,  imitated  the 
method  of  the  nomades,  and  formed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  a  circular  appearance.  There  is  not,  however,  any  proof, 
that  this  mode  of  encampment  was  especially  followed,  at  any 
subsequent  period. 

We  learn  from  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  et  seq.  that  there  were  no  sen- 
tinels stationed  during  the  night  in  the  encampment  of  Saul ; 
which  was  done,  as  we  learn,  in  other  instances,  in  case  there  was 
any  danger,  the  sentinels  relieving  each  other  at  stated  intervals, 
Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Sam.  xiv.  16;  xxvi.  14 — 17-  In  respect  to 
this  point,  we  may  infer,  moreover,  from  the  fact  of  sentinels 
being  kept  perpetually  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  in  subsequent 
periods  of  the  monarchy,  that  they  certainly  were  not  wanting  in 
the  camps. 

Fires  also  were  kept  burning  before  encampments  during  the 
night.  Fires  of  this  kind  were  not  the  same,  as  some  have  as- 
serted, with  the  pillar  of  fire  which  went  before  the  Israelites  in 
Arabia  Petrsea.     See  Numb.  ix.  15 — 23. 

Moses  gives  the  following  regulations  in  respect  to  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  wilderness.  Numb.  v.  1-— 4;  Deut.  xxiii.  10 — 15. 

I.  That  every  unclean  person  shall  live  out  of  it. 

II.  £The  second  regulation,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
stands  in  the  English  version,  as  follows.]]  ''  Thou  shalt  have  a 
paddle  upon  thy  weapon;  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou  wilt  ease 
thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  hock,  and 
cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee.  For  the  Lord  thy  God 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up 
thine  enemies  before  thee,"  etc.  A  practice  of  this  kind  is  ob- 
served to  this  day  among  the  Ottomans.  See  the  third  Epistle 
of  Busbequej  p.  250. 
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§.  286.  On  Military  Marches. 

The  same  order  was  obserred  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder* 
ness^  when  on  their  march,  as  was  practised  by  them  when 
forming  their  encampment.  As  soon  as  the  cloud  ascended  over 
the  tabernacle,  the  priests  sounded  with  the  silver  trumpets^ 
iW?1!Jrj ,  Numb.  ix.  15 — ^23,  a  warning  which  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  the  phrases  nys^njfl  jnn  and  ny-in/n  VJ}n  .  Then 
Jadah,  Issachar^  and  Zebulun^  on  the  east,  set  forward.  At  the 
second  sound  of  the  trumpets,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  on  the 
south,  followed.  The  march  was  next  commenced  by  the  Levites, 
who  bore  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
They  were  followed,  at  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpets,  by 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  from  the  west,  and,  at  the 
fourthy  by  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali,  from  the  north,  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  ^3T .  Each  one  followed  the  standard  of 
his  particular  corps  and  family. 

When  the  cloud  descended  again,  the  encampment  was  formed 
in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Numb.  ii.  1,  3, 
10,  17, 18,  25,  31 ;  x.  5—8,  23—28.  That  the  Hebrews  could 
not,  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  they  had  settled  in  Palestine, 
observe  the  same  order  in  their  military  expeditions,  which  was 
observed  by  them  while  marching  in  the  wilderness,  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  it. 

§.  287.  On  Military  Standards. 

Of  military  standards,  there  were, 

I.  The  Standard,  denominated  ^^3  degel ;  one  of  which  per- 
tained to  each  of  the  four  general  divisions.  The  four  standards 
of  this  name  were  large,  and  ornamented  with  colours  in  white, 
purple,  crimson,  and  dark  blue.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  assert, 
(founding  their  statement  on  Gen.  xlix.  3,  9,  17>  ^;  which  in 
this  case  is  very  doubtful  authority,)  that  the  first  of  these 
standards,  viz.  that  of  Judah,  bore  a  /ion  ;  the  second,  or  that  of 
Reuben^  bore  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim,  which  was  the  third,  dis- 
played the  figure  of  a  hull ;  while  that  of  Dan,  which  was  the 
fourth^  exhibited  the  representation  of  cherubim.  The  standards 
were  worked  with  embroidery. 

II.  The  Standard,  called  ^'^M  oth.  The  ensign  of  this  name 
belonged  to  the  separate  classes  of  fiunilies.    Perhaps  it  was,  ori- 
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ginally  merely  a  pole  or  spear,  to  the  end  of  which  a  bunch  of 
leaves  was  fastened ,  or  something  similar.  Subsequently,  it  may 
have  been  a  shield,  suspended  on  the  elevated  point  of  such  pole 
or  spear,  as  was  sometimes  done  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
III.  The  Standard y  called  ^9  nes.  This  standard  was  not, 
like  the  others,  borne  from  place  to  place. "  It  appears  from  Numb, 
xxi.  8,  9 ;  that  it  was  a  long  pole,  fixed  into  the  earth.  A  flag 
was  fastened  to  its  top,  which  was  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  Jer.  iv.  6,  21 ;  li.  12,  27 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7* 
In  order  to  render  it  visible,  as  ^eu*  as  possible,  it  was  erected  on 
lofty  mountains,  and  was  in  this  way  used  as  a  signal  to  assemble 
soldiers.  It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance  on  such  an  elevated 
position,  than  the  war-cry  was  uttered,  and  the  trumpets  were 
blown,  Isaiah,  y.  26  ;  xiii.  2 ;  xviii.  3 ;  xxx.  17 ;  xlix.  22 ;  Ixii. 
10—13. 

Note.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  priests  blew 
alarms  and  warnings  with  silver  trumpets.  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  very  many  instances,  such  notices  were  given  by 
means  of  horns,  which  were  also  used  in  war  by  many  other 
nations.  Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  Judg.  iii.  27;  vi.  34;  vii.  18;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  3;  2  Sam.  ii.  28;  xviii.  16;  xx.  1,22;  Isaiah,  xviii.  3; 
Jer.  iv,  5, 15,  21 ;  vi.  1,  17;  xlu.  14;  U.  27 ;  Hos.  v.  8;  viii. 
1. 

§.  2       Rbspbgtino  Wab. 

Previously  to  commencing  war,  the  heathen  nations  consulted 
oracles,  soothsayers,  necromancers,  and  also  the  lot,  which  was  as- 
certained by  shooting  arrows  of  different  colours,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  1 
~10;  Isaiah,  xli.  21—24;  Ezek.  xxi.  21,  22,  23.  The 
Hebrews,  to  whom  things  of  this  kind  were  interdicted,  were  in 
the  habit,  in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  of  inquiring  of  God 
by  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  Judg.  i.  1 ;  xx.  27,  28 ;  1 
Sam.  xxiii.  2;  xxviii.  6;  xxx.  8.^ 

After  the  time  of  David,  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Palestine 
consulted  according  to  their  characters  and  feelings,  sometimes 
true  prophets,  and  sometimes  false y  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  war, 
1  Kings,  xxii.  6 — 13;  2  Kings,  xix.  2,  et  seq.  20,  et  seq.  Sa- 
crifices were  also  offered,  in  reference  to  which  the  soldiers  were 
said  '' to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  mar"  Isaiah,  xiii.  3 ;  Jer. 
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vi.  4;  li.  27;  Joel,  iii.  9;  Obad.  I.  There  are  instances  of  formal 
declarations  of  wary  and  sometimes,  of  previous  negotiations,  Judg. 
xi.  12 — ^28 ;  2  Kings^  xiv.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  17 ;  but  ceremonies  of 
this  kind  were  by  no  means  always  observed,  2  Sam.  x.  1 — 12. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sudden  incursion ;  or  when  the  war 
was  unexpectedly  commenced,  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  people 
by  messengers  rapidly  sent  forth ;  by  the  sound  of  warlike  trum- 
pets ;  by  standards  floating  on  the  loftiest  places ;  by  the  clamour 
of  many  voices  on  the  mountains,  that  echoed  from  summit  to 
summit,  Judg  iii.  27;  vi.  34;  vii.  22;  1  Sam.  xi.  7>  8;  Is.  v. 
26;  xiii.  2;  xyiii.  3;  xxx.  17;  Ixii.  10.  Mititary  expeditions 
commonly  commenced  in  the  spring,  2  Sam.  xi.  ],  and  were  con- 
tinued during  the  summer ;  but  in  the  winter  the  soldiers  went 
into  quarters.  Xhere  is  no  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  a  war 
being  settled  by  a  combat  between  two  individuals.  In  the  case 
of  David  and  Goliath,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  challenge  and  a 
combat ;  but  there  was  no  previous  Agreement  between  the  two 
armies,  which  prevented  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 

War  is  considered  by  the  orientals,  as  a  judgment  sent  from 
heaven.  It  is  God  who  grants  victory  to  those  who  are  in  the 
right;  but  sends  defeat  upon  those  who  are  in  the  wrong, 
2  Chron.  xx.  12;  Is.  Ixvi.  15, 16.  The  belief  that  God  fights 
for  the  good  against  the  wicked,  is  frequently  discovered  in  the 
Old  Testament^  and,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldaic,  words  which  originally  signify  jus- 
tice, innocence,  or  uprightness,  signify  likewise  vhtory;  and 
words,  the  usual  meaning  of  which  is  injustice  or  wickedness, 
also  mean  defeat  or  overthrow.  The  same  may  be  said  in  respect 
to  words,  which  signify  help  or  aid,  [^for  instance  H^sitZ^^  ,^  inas- 
much as  the  nation  which  conquered,  received  aid  from  God,  and 
God  was  its  helper,  1  Sam.  xiv.  45 ;  2  Kings,  v.  1 ;  Ps.  vii.  9; 
ix.  9;  XX.  6,  7;  xxvi.  1;  xxxv.  24;  xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  5 — 7;  Ixxvi. 
Ixxviii.  9;  Ixxxii.  8;  Is«  lix.  17;  Habak.  iii.  8. 

^.  289.  Preparations  for  Battle. 

Before  battle  the  various  kinds  of  arms  were  arranged  in  the 
best  order ;  the  shields  were  anointed,  and  the  soldiers  refreshed 
themselves  by  taking  food,  lest  they  should  become  weary  and 
faint  under  the  pressure  of  their  labours.  Is.  xxi.  5 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  3, 
4.     The  soldiers,  more  especially  the  kings  and  generals,  except 
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when  they  wished  to  remain  unknown,  (1  Kings,  zxii.  30 — 34,) 
were  clothed  in  splendid  habiliments,  which  are  denominated, 
(Ps.  ex.  3,)  tt^lp  ''TT'7  the  sacred  dress.  The  Hebrew  words  for 
an  army  in  battle  array  are  T^?.,  TJS?,  HD^JD,  np'T^O. 
The  phrase,  which  is  used  to  express  the  action  of  thus  setting 
an  army  in  array,  is  ^^^  -c?  ^^"?Sn  ;  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xiv.  8, 
and  very  frequently  afterwards ;  but  we  are  left  in  some  uncer- 
tainty respecting  it?  precise  import.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
for  stating  thus  far,  viz.  that  the  army  was  probably  divided  into 
the  centre,  and  left  and  right  wings,  inasmuch  as  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  D'^Q^v^ ,  i.  e.  leaders  of  a  third  part. 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  15 ;  Judg.  vii.  16 — 19 ;  Exod.  xiv.  7 ;  ^▼^  4* 
That  the  army  was  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  phalanx,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Bodies  of  men  drawn  up  in  military  order,  in 
some  instances,  especially  if  danger  pressed  hard  upon  them,  per- 
formed very  long  marches.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Hebrews 
when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  Exod.  xiii.  18 ;  oomp.  Josh.  i. 
14  ;  iv.  12  ;  Judg.  vii.  11.  While  the  approaching  army  was  at 
a  distance,  there  was  nothing  discernible  but  a  cloud  of  dust ;  as 
they  came  nearer  the  glittering  of  their  arms  could  be  discovered, 
and  at  length  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up  might 
be  distinctly  seen.  Is.  xiv.  31 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  10.  Xenophon  in 
Expedit.  Cyri  I.  8,  5. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  to  exhort  the  Hebrews  to  exhibit  that  courage  which  was 
required  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  ^The  words  which 
they  used  were  as  follows :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  you  approach  this 
day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies :  let  not  if  our  hearts  faint : 
fear  not,  and  do  not  tremble  ;  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of 
them.  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he,  that  goeth  with  you,  to 
fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you,*^  Deut.  xx«  3, 
et  seq.  In  more  recent  times  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  of  this 
kind  were  given  by  kings  and  generals,  2  Chron.  xiii.  4,  et  seq. ; 
XX.  20.  In  some  cases  sacrifices  were  offered,  either  by  a  pro- 
phet, or  by  some  other  person  whUst  he  was  present,  1  Sam. 
xUi.  9—12. 

The  last  ceremony  previous  to  an  engagement,  was  the  sound" 
i^f  ?^^n.  >  of  the  sacred  trumpets  by  the  priests.  Numb.  x.  9, 
10;  2  Chron.  xiii.  12—14 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  54. 
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§.  290.  Concerning  tbb  Battle. 

The  Greeks^  whilst  they  were  yet  three  or  four  furlongs  dis- 
tant from  the  enemy^  commenced  the  song  of  war ;  something  re- 
sembling which  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xx.  21.  They  then  raised 
a  shout,  &ka>J^€i¥^  which  was  also  done  among  the  Hebrews, 
m^,  ?nn,  TM^rfyn^  n^r\F\,  Josh.  vi.  20;  1  Sam.  xvii.  62; 
Is.  y.  29,30;  x?ii.  12;  Jer.  ir.  19;  xxv.  30.  The  war-shout 
in  Judg.  vii.  20,  was  as  follows  ;  ''  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  1*7?^^  ^5^^^  Tf}..  In  some  instances,  it  was 
probably  a  mere  yell  or  inarticuUte  cry.  The  march  of  armies, 
with  their  weapons,  chariots,  and  trampling  coursers,  occasioned 
a  great  and  confused  noise,  which  is  compared  by  the  prophets  to 
the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and  the  dashing  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. Is.  xvii.  12,  13;  xxviii.  2.  The  descriptions  of  battles  in 
the  Bible  are  very  brief;  yet  although  there  is  nothing  especially 
said  respecting  the  order  of  battle ;  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  light-armed  troops,  as  among  other  nations,  made  the  onset ; 
and  that  the  main  body  following  them  with  their  spears  ex- 
tended, made  a  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  upon  the  enemy. 
Hence  swiftness  of  foot  in  a  soldier  is  praised  as  A  virtue,  not 
only  in  Homer,  but  in  the,  Bible.  2  Sam.  ii.  18 — 2i;  1  Chron. 
xii.  8  ;  Ps.  xviii.  33. 

It  often  happened  in  battle,  that  soldier  contended  with  soldier, 
and  hand  to  hand ;  and,  as  in  contests  of  this  kind  the  victory 
depended  on  personal  strength  and  activity,  the  animosity  of  the 
combatants  naturally  became  much  excited,  and  the  slaughter,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number,  immense.  It  was  a  common 
stratagem  among  the  Hebrews  to  place  a  part  of  the  army  in 
ambush,  Gen.  xiv.  14 — 16;  Josh.  viii.  12;  Judg.  xx.  39;  still 
although  it  was  a  common  opinion  in  early  times  that  deception 
and  art,  of  any  kind,  however  unjust,  might  be  lawfully  employed 
against  an  enemy,  there  is  no  instance  of  such  deception  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  except  the  one  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  25 — 31 ;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  spoken  of  with  praise.  If,  in  reference  to  this  state- 
ment, the  conduct  of  Jael  should  be  adduced,  (Judg.  iv.  1? — ^22,) 
it  should  be  considered  that  her  daring  deed  could  hardly  be 
deemed  a  stratagem;  and,  at  the  worst,  was  only  pursuing  a 
wrong  course  amid  a  collision  of  opposite  duties. 

The  Hebrews,  when  about  to  attack  an  enemy,  were  elated,  if 
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they  saw  a  storm  arising,  from  the  hope  which  they  indulged, 
that  God  was  coming  in  the  clouds  to  their  assistance,  Josh.  X; 
12—15 ;  Judg.  y.  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  10;  Habak.  iii.  11. 

The  attack  made  by  the  orientals  in  battle,  always  has  been, 
and  is  to  this  day,  characterised  for  the  violence  and  impetuosity 
ef  the  onset ;  and  if  the  front  of  the  enemy  remained  unbroken, 
they  retreated;  but  soon  returned  to  the  charge  with  renewed 
ardour.  The  Roman  armies  generally  stood  firm  and  preserved 
their  order  of  battle,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  this  shock ; 
and  this  practice  seems  alluded  to  in  the  following  passages,  viz. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  1 ;  Eph.  vi.  14 ;  Philip,  i.  27 ;  1  Thess. 
iii.  8;  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 


§.291.  On  Sieobs. 

In  case  an  enemy  threatened  to  attack  a  city,  guards  of  vigi- 
lant and  sedulous  watchmen  were  stationed  in  towers,  and  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  who  made  known  by  signs,  or  by  messengers, 
whatever  they  had  observed.  At  Jerusalem,  in  an  extremity  of 
this  kind,  the  fountains  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  were  filled 
np.  Is.  xxii.  9 — 11.  Cities  were  taken  by  sudden  and  violent 
onsets,  by  stratagem,  by  treason,  or,  less  expeditiously,  by  means 
of  famine.  When  there  were  no  machines  to  assist  in  the  siege 
and  to  break  down  the  walls,  it  was  much  protracted;  indeed 
under  such  circumstances  a  siege  was  not  had  recourse  to,  except 
as  a  last  resort.  When  a  city  was  tlireatened,  it  was  in  the  first 
place  invited  to  surrender,  ohlf?  n'^^.H  NnQ,  Deut.  xx.  10;  Is. 
XXX vi.  1—20;  xxxvii.  8 — ^20.  If  the  besieged  had  resolved  to 
capitulate,  the  principal  men  of  the  city  went  out  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  order  to  effect  the  object.  Hence,  "to  yo  forth,"  or 
'*  come  outy"  in  certain  connections,  mean  the  same  as  to  sur- 
render by  capitulation,  1  Sam.  xi.  3,  1(^,  11 ;  2  Kings,  xviii.  31 ; 
xxiv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxi.  9  r  xxxviil.  17,  18;  1  Mace.  vi.  49. 

In  the  most  ancient  ages,  the  enemy  surrounded  the  city  with 
a  band  of  men ;  sometimes  only  one,  at  most  only  two  or  three 
deep,  and  effected  their  object  by  assault ;  hence  the  very  com- 
mon phrases,  "  to  encamp  against  a  city,'*  or  "  to  pitch  against" 
and  ''  to  straiten  it,"  Josh.  x.  5;  Judg.  ix.  50 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 1 

Kings,  XXV.  1 ;  Is.  xxix.  3. 
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§.  292.    CiRCUMVALLATIONy  T€;/T«XOf,  |T.^. 

CiBCUHrALLATioN  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses^  also  the 
MOUND  called  nb  <b ,  Deut.  xx.  19,  20 ;  although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned  again  until  2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

The  besiegers,  when  they  considered  it  probable  that  the  siege 
would  be  of  long  continuance,  dug  a  ditch  between  themselves 
and  the  city,  for  their  own  security ;  and  another  parallel  to  it 
outside,  so  as  to  enclose  their  camp,  and  thus  to  guard  against  an 
attack  either  in  front  or  rear.  The  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch 
formed  a  wall,  on  which  towers  were  erected.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  shut  up  in  this  wuy  perished  by  degrees,  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  missile  weapons,  2  Kings,  vi.  28 — 31 ;  xxv.  1  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  24;  xxxiv.  17;  lii*  4;  £zek.  iv.  2, 10 — 15;  v.  10 — 15; 
xvii.  17. 

§.  293.  The  Besieger's  Mound,  nb^b . 

The  besiegers,  in  order  to  succeed  against  the  walls  of  the  city, 
when  they  were  elevated  and  strong,  cast  up  a  mound  of  earth, 
and  strengthened  it  on  both  sides  with  beams  of  timber.  It  ran 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  lines  of  circumvallation  towards 
the  less  strongly  fortified  parts  of  the  city,  and  sometimes  equalled 
in  altitude  the  city  wall  itself.  The  erection  of  this  mound  or 
wall  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  phrase,  '^'^yn  hv  nb^b  TI9^, 
literally  to  cast  up  a  hank  against  the  city,  2  Sam.  xx.  15  ; 
2  Kings,  xix.  32 ;  Jer.  vi.  6 ;  xxxii.  24 ;  xxxiii.  4 ;  Ezek.  iv. 
2;  xvii.  17—23;  xxvi.  8.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  fought 
against  the  mound  with  missile  weapons ;  the  besiegers,  on  the 
contrary,  posting  themselves  upon  it,  threw  their  weapons  into 
the  city.  In  the  meanwhile  the  battering  rams  were  erected  and 
forced  forward,  in  order  to  break  down  the  city  wall ;  in  which 
case  the  besieged  frequently  erected  another  wall  inside  of  the 
first,  in  doing  which  they  pulled  down  the  contiguous  houses,  and 
employed  their  materials  in  the  erection  of  the  wall,  Is.  xxii.  10. 
Sometimes  the  besieged,  when  they  had  captured  any  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  assailants,  scourged  them  or  slew  them  on 
the  walls,  or  sacrificed  them,  that  they  might  intimidate  their 
enemies,  and  induce  them  to  raise  the  siege,  2  Kings,  iii.  27. 
When  the  wall  was  broken  through,  ^§^2^  ng ,  Ezek.  xxi.  27, 
and  the  besiegers  had  entered,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
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of  it  was  thrown  down ;  ^  was  the  case  when  the  city  capitulated, 
2  Kings^  xiv.  13;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23,  24.  The  expressions,  to 
draw  a  city  with  ropes  into  a  valley  or  river,  (2  Sam.  xvii.  13,) 
is  a  proverbial  boast. 

§.  294.  On  the  Consequences  of  Vjctory. 

Anciently,  although  humanity  was  considered  praiseworthy, 
the  power  of  the  conquerors  acknowledged  no  limitation ;  flocks 
and  cattle,  the  fruits  of  the  earthy  fields,  gardens,  and  houses, 
together  with  the  idol  gods  of  the  conquered,  fell  into  their  pos- 
session. They  sold  the  wives  and  children  of  those  whom  they 
had  subdued  for  slaves,  and  razed  their  cities  to  the  ground,  2 
Sam.  V.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  14;  Jer.  xlvi.  25;  xlviii.  7;  Hos.  x. 
5,  6.  The  principal  men  among  the  conquered ;  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  artificers,  who  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  arms 
and  the  erection  of  fortifications,  were  sent  away  into  distant 
provinces.  The  conquerors,  however,  were  not  always  destitute 
of  humanity.  In  many  instances  they  permitted  the  conquered 
kings  to  retain  their  authority,  only  requiring  of  them  the  pro- 
mise of  good  faith,  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  But  if  in  such 
a  case  the  kings  rebelled,  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity,  Gen.  xiv.  4,  et  seq. ;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  34 ;  xxiv.  1,  14; 
Is.  xxiv.  2 ;  Jer.  xx.  5,  6.  The  soldiers  who  were  taken  were 
deprived  of  all  their  property  and  sold  naked  into  servitude. 
When  the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  all  the  men  were  slain ;  the 
women  and  children  were  carried  away  prisoners,  and  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.  Is.  xx.  3,  4 ;  xlvii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  9 — 15 ; 
Ps.  xliv.  12;  Mic.  i.  11. 

Great,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  lamentation  and  wailing 
among  those  who  were  conquered.  As  many  as  were  able  made 
their  escape.  Is.  xvi.  1 — 6;  Jer.  xli.  5;  xliii.  6.  Those  who 
could  not  escape  threw  away  their  gold  and  silver,  that  they 
might  suflTer  less  from  the  cruelty  of  the  soldiers,  Ezek.  vii.  19. 
The  fugitives  sought  for  safety  in  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  caves, 
and  amid  rocks ;  hence  Grod  on  account  of  the  protection  he  af- 
fords is  called  a  rock,  "1^2$,  Judg.  xx.  47t  48;  Is.  xxvi.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  29;  xvi,  16;  xxii.  20;  Ezek.  vii.  7, 17-  The  prophets  some- 
times represent  the  calamity  of  conquest  by  a  foreign  power,  as  a 
great  drunkenness,  which  is  an  evil  everywhere,  but  peculiarly 
80  in  the  east.     Further,  as  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  man  is 
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sometimes  called  a  cup,  so  thisj  (one  of  the  most  afflictive  events 
that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,)  was  denominated  the  cup  of 
reeling  or  staggering,  nbj"];:}  D'l3 ,  Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxv.  15 — 
31 ;  Nalium,  iii.  11 ;  Zech.  xii.  2. 

If  the  conqueror  came  as  an  avenger  of  former  injuries,  he  fre- 
quently cut  down  trees,  obstructed  the  fountains,  filled  the  cul- 
tivated fields  with  stones,  and  reduced  the  ground  to  a  state  of 
barrenness  for  many  years.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Hebrews  by  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  19,  20;  but  the 
prohibition  was  not  always  regarded,  as  appears  from  2  Kings,  iii. 
18 — 25 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1 .  The  captured  kings  and  nobles  were 
bound,  their  eyes  were  put  out,  and  their  bodies  mutilated ;  they 
were  thro^vn  upon  the  ground,  and  trodden  under  feet  till  they 
died.  Josh.  x.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  6,  7 ;  2  Kings,  xxv.  7*  The  captives 
were  sometimes  thrown  amongst  thorns,  were  sawn  asunder,  or 
beaten  to  pieces  with  threshing  instruments,  Judg.  viii.  7 » 
2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3. 

Frequently  old  men,  and  women  and  children,  were  slaugh- 
tered and  thrown  into  heaps,  2  Kings,  viii.  12;  Is.  xiii.  17, 
18;  Hos.  x.  14.  Even  ''the  women  with  child  were  ripped 
up,"  2  Kings,  viii.  12;  Is.  xiii.  16 — 18;  Amos,  i.  13.  In  de- 
fence of  these  cruelties,  the  avengers  were  unable  to  plead  the 
precepts  or  the  example  of  Moses,  since  the  excision  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  was  a  case  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  as  was  also  the  Q"?n.  or  irrevocable  curse^  by 
which,  in  certain  coses,  every  living  being  in  the  conquered 
country  was  devoted  to  death,  and  property  of  all  kinds  was 
consigned  to  the  flames,  or  preserved  merely  for  the  sanctuary ;  by 
which  it  was  required  also,  that  the  city  should  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  that  the  site  should  be  sowed  with  salt,  and  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  every  one  who  should  afterwards  rebuild  it.  Lev. 
xxvii.  21,  28,  29 ;  Numb,  xviii.  14 ;  Deut.  xiii.  17.  The  object 
of  this  curse  or  vow,  was  to  make  an  example  of  certain  idolatrous 
nations ;  and  thereby  to  deter  others  from  involving  themselves 
in  the  same  guilt,  and  revolting  in  like  manner  against  God. 

In  some  cases  the  conquered  nations  were  merely  made  tribu- 
taries, 2  Sam.  viii.  6;  2  Kings,  xiv.  14.  To  be  a  tributary, 
however,  was  considered  a  great  ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of 
reproach  to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries,  who  were  thus  sub- 
jected, 2  Kings,  xix.  8 — 13. 
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The  conquerors  were  intoxicated  with  J07 ;  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory resounded  from  mountain  to  mountain^  Is.  xlii.  11 ;  lii.  7^ 
8;  Jer.  1.  2;  Ezek.  vii.  7;  Nahum,  i.  15.  The  whole  of  the 
people,  not  excepting  the  women,  went  out  to  meet  the  return- 
ing conquerors  with  singing  and  with  dancing,  Judg.  xi.  34 — 37 ; 

1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7*  Triumphal  songs  were  uttered  for  the  living, 
and  elegies  for  the  dead,  Exod.  xv.  1 — ^21 ;  Judg.  v.  1 — 31 ; 

2  Sam.  i.  17>  18;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Monuments  in  honour  of 
the  victory  were  erected,  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  and  the  arms  of  the 
enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples,  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
10;  2  Kings,  xi.  10.  The  soldiers  who  acted  meritoriously,  re- 
ceived presents,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  honour- 
able matrimonial  connections.  Josh.  xiv. ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  xviii. 
17;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11. 

David  instituted  a  separate  corps  or  order  of  military  men,  viz. 
those  who  were  most  renowned  for  their  warlike  deeds,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8—39;  1  Chron.  xi.  10--47. 

Many  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  and  birds,  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33,)  and  the  feast  which  was  given  to  these  de- 
stroyers, is  represented  as  having  been  prepared  by  Grod  himself, 
the  judge  of  nations.  Frequently  the  lifeless  bodies  of  men  who 
had  been  distinguished,  were  given  up  to  their  relations,  2  Sam. 
ii.  32;  xxi.  14;  Ezek.  xxxix.  11 — 14;  sometimes  they  were 
made  the  subjects  of  insults,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 — 10.  The  Hebrews, 
whether  citizens  at  home  or  soldiers  in  war,  whenever  they  came 
in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  were  rendered  unclean,  and  were 
obliged  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  purify  tliemselves,  Numb.  xxxi. 
10—24. 

^.  295.  On  thb  Sbvsritiss  of  ancient  Warfabb. 

Anciently  war  was  characterised  by  deeds  of  ferocity  and 
cruelty.  The  Hebrews,  therefore,  have  a  claim  on  our  forgive- 
ness, if,  in  some  instances,  they  resorted  to  those  cruel  measures, 
which  were  universally  prevalent  in  their  day,  in  order  to  strike 
terror  upon  other  nations,  to  deter  them  from  committing  injuries 
upon  themselves,  and  to  secure  their  own  tranquillity.  There 
are  some  things,  however,  in  their  history,  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proved, Judg.  viii.  4 — 21;  xx.  1,  et  seq. ;  2  Kings,  xv.  16; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  12.     Still,  as  was  said  above,  their  severity  in  all 
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instances  cannot  be  condemned  ;  for  it  is  permitted  by  the  natural 
law  of  nations,  to  a  people,  to  inflict  as  many  and  as  great  evils 
upon  an  enemy,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting the  like  offence.  The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  among 
nations,  whether  it  tend  to  kindness  or  to  cruelty,  will  determine 
how  much  is  necessary  to  secure  such  an  object.  Nations  an- 
ciently could  not  exhibit  that  humanity  and  forbearance  in  war, 
which  are  common  among  modern  European  nations,  without 
leaving  themselves  exposed  to  every  sort  of  injury.  Numb.  xxxi. 
14,  et  seq. ;  2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  x.  1 — 5 ;  xi.  1  ; 
Amos,  i.  13 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2  :  comp.  2  Kings,  iii.  27 ;  Amos,  ii.  1. 
The  general  character,  however,  of  Hebrew  warfare  was  com- 
paratively mild  and  humane,  2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Kings,  xx.  30 — 
4B ;  2  Kings,  vi.  21—23 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  8. 

§.  296.  Justice  of  the  Wab  against  the  Camaanites. 

The  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  is  stated  in  Gen. 
XV.  16,  to  have  been  the  corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed 
among  them.  Ood  resolved,  in  his  providence,  to  punish  this 
corruption  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  employed  the 
Hebrews  as  the  instruments  of  his  justice,  and  gave  to  them  (jus 
belli)  the  right  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  question.  But  while 
it  is  conceded  that  God  designed  to  punish  the  moral  delinquencies 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  he  gave  to  the  Hebrews  the  right  of 
war  against  them,  (jus  belli,)  it  may  still  be  inquired,  why  God 
did  not  send  the  Hebrews  against  some  other  nations  equally 
corrupt,  as  well  as  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  why  he  chose  to 
select  the  Hebrews  in  preference  to  all  other  people.  Something 
further,  therefore,  remains  to  be  said. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  Hebrews  attacked  the  Canaanites 
with  no  other  right  or  justice  than  is  common  to  all  migrating 
nations,  who,  in  pursuit  of  new  habitations,  have  expdled  the 
people  from  the  country  in  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly 
dwelt,  say,  in  effect,  that  they  had  no  right  nor  justice  whatever 
on  their  side.  And  the  argument  by  which- they  defend  this 
view  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  it  was  believed  during  the  early 
period  in  question,  that  the  nation,  which,  with  the  divine  favour 
and  approbation,  conquered  another,  did  itjM5^(y,  proves  nothing, 
because  the  very  chapter,  (Judg.  xi.  24,)  to  which  they  appeal, 
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actually  announces^  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  a  right  of  poe- 
session,  in  respect  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  altogether  different, 
Judg.  xi.  12 — ^28.  So  that,^  though  it  be.  true  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  identifying  success  with  justice,  and  of  saying  that 
the  nation  which  conquered  was  favoured  of  God,  it  is  evident,  in 
this  case,  that  they  had  other  and  more  Intimate  grounds  for  the 
war. 

Further,  if  the  Hebrews  had  attacked  the  Canaanites  with  the 
same  right  that  other  emigrating  nations  have  attacked  those  who 
came  in  their  way,  i.  e.  with  no  right  at  all,  they  would  not  have 
spared  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  nor  have  asked 
of  the  Amorites  a  peaceable  passage  over  the  Jordan,  Numb.  xx. 
14—22;  xxi.  4,  10—31;  xxii.  1—35;  xxxi.  3—64;  Deut.  ii. 
4—12,  16-37. 

The  truth  is,  that  Abraham,  with  his  servants  and  his  flocks, 
had  originally  occupied  the  pastures  of  Canaan,  and  had  virtually 
declared  by  the  wells  which  he  dug,  and  the  altars  which  he 
erected,  his  right  to  the  land,  and  his  determination  to  hold  it. 
Gen.  xii.  5 — ^9;  xxi.  25 — 30:  comp.  xiii.  4,  14,  18;  xv.  7* 
13 — 2]  ;  xvii.  8.  This  patriarch  left  the  soil  to  be  occupied  after 
his  death,  not  to  Ishtnael,  but  to  Isaac  ;  who  in  turn  transmitted 
it  to  Jacob,  to  the  exclusion  of  Esau.  The  Canaanites,  it  is  true, 
were  at  that  time  in  the  land,  (Gen.  xii.  6,)  but  they  were  few 
in  number,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  patriarchs, 
therefore,  had  come  into  an  equitable  possession  of  this  territory; 
and,  furthermore,  had  occupied  it,  in  their  own  persons,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years :  and  Jacob  and  his  sons,  when  they 
emigrated  into  Egypt,  were  so  far  from  abdicating  the  country, 
or  giving  up  their  right  to  it,  that  they  evidently  went  away  with 
a  determination  to  return.  Gen.  xlviii.  4,  21,  22 ;  xlix.  1 — ^26  : 
oomp.  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  24.  During  the  abode  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt,  the  Canaanites,  who  had  increased  in  numbers,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  territory ;  and  the  Hebrews  who  were  thus  ex* 
eluded  from  their  own  soil,  soon  had  eridence  that  there  was  not 
the  least  prospect  of  their  recovering  it,  except  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  It  was  the*  duty  of  the  Canaanites  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances toward  an  amicable  adjustment ;  but,  as  they  declined  it, 
they  owed  the  consequences  of  the  war,  disastrous  as  they  were, 
to  the  course  which  they  themselves  had  pursued.  Josh.  ix.  3 — ^26 ; 
xi.  19. 
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[[The  American  translation  concludes  this  section  with  the 
following  quotation  from  Michaeliss  '*  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  op  Moses/'  translated  by  Smith.^ 

'*  From  time  immemorial  Palestine  had  been  a  land  occupied 
by  wandering  Hebrew  herdsmen,  in  which  even  Abraham,  Isaac, 
I  and  Jacob,  had  exercised  the  right  of  proprietorship,  traversing 

(  It  with  herds,  without  being  in  subjection  to  any  one,  or  ac- 

knowledging the  Canaanites  as  their  masters.  The  Phoenicians, 
or  Canaanites,  were  certainly  not  the  original  possessors  of  this 
land,  but  had  at  first  dwelt  on  the  Red  sea,  as  Herodotus  relates; 
with  whom  Justin  and  Abulfeda  in  so  far  coincide,  as  that  the 
former  says,  that  they  had  another  country  before  they  came  to 
dwell  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Dead  sea ;  and  the  latter, 
that  they  first  dwelt  in  Arabia.  Moses  is  so  for  from  contradicting 
Herodotus  here,  as  has  been  commonly  believed,  that  he  rather 
expressly  confirms  his  account,  by  twice  saying  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  The  Canaanites  were  then  in  the  land,  Oen.  xii.  6,  and 
xiii.  7-  The  word  then  cannot  imply  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case  in  his  own  time;  for  then  the  Canaanites  still  dwelt  in 
Palestine,  and  their  expulsion  only  began  under  his  successor^ 
Joshua  :  so  that  he  gives  us  clearly  to  understand,  that  there  had 
formerly  been  a  time  when  they  dwelt  not  in  that  land,  but 
somewhere  else.  But  another  relation  which  he  gives  us  in  G^n. 
xxxvi.  20 — 30,  compared  with  Deut.  ii.  12,  22,  is  still  more  de- 
cisive. He  there  describes  an  ancient  people,  that  before  the 
time  of  Edom,  had  dwelt  in  Seir,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  Idumea, 
and  whom,  from  their  living  in  subterraneous  cavems>  he  de- 
nominates Horites,  or  Troglodites.  Of  this  nation  was  that  one 
of  Esau's  wives  mentioned  Oen.  xxxvi.  2,  24,  and  as  Moses  else- 
where relates  that  Esau  had  three  wives,  two  of  Canaanitish 
descent,  and  the  third  a  grand-daughter  of  Abraham,  Oen.  xxvi. 
34,  35,  and  xxviii.  8,  9,)  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  Horites 
who  of  old  inhabited  Idumea,  must  have  been  Canaanites.  Con- 
sequently the  Canaanites  originally  dwelt  in  the  region  after- 
wards called  Idumea,  and  on  the  Red  sea ;  but  when  they  began 
to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  which  they  became  so 
renowned  in  history,  they  migrated  into  Palestine,  the  situation 
of  which  was  peculiarly  advantageous  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
appear  that  at  first  they  only  established  trading  marts  and 
factories,  which  could  not  but  be  very  acceptable  to  the  wander* 
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ing  hordes^  because  they  gave  tbem  an  opportunity  of  converting 
tbeir  superfluous  produce  into  money,  and  of  purchasing  foreign 
commodities.  By  degrees  they  spread  tbemselres  fiartber  into 
the  country,  improved  the  lands,  planted  vineyards^  and  at  last 
dispossessed  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  just  exactly  as  their  descen- 
dants did  at  Carthage,  who  first  asked  for  a  hide-breadth  of  ground 
whereon  to  sit>  and  then  by  an  artful  explanation,  got  a  bargain 
of  as  much  room  as  was  sufHcient  to  build  a  city  on,  and  in  the 
end  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  country.  As  early  as 
Abraham's  time  complaints  were  made  of  the  herds  not  having 
mfficient  room,  from  the  Canaanites  being  then  in  the  land,  and 
crowding  it.  But  this  always  went  on  farther  and  farther  ;  and 
when  the  Israelites  had  for  a  time  gone  down  to  Egypt,  the 
Canaanites  at  last  appropriated  to  themselves  the  whole  country. 
This  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  nation,  the  Israelites  had 
never  given  up  to  the  Canaanites ;  and  therefore  they  had  a  ri^t 
to  reclaim  it,  and  to  reconquer  it  by  force.  If  they  solicited 
from  other  nations  a  passage  into  Palestine,  it  was  merely  to  come 
at  their  own  property  again  :  and  when  they  passed  the  Jordan, 
and  found  the  Canaanites  in  arms  against  them,  the  latter  had 
no  longer  a  legitimate  cause  to  maintain,  for  they  wanted  to  keep 
possession  of  the  property  of  another  people  by  force. 

*'  It  cannot  even  be  here  objected,  that  the  Israelites,  by  their 
descent  into  Egypt,  had  abandoned  their  right,  or  that  they  lost 
it  by  prescription.  They  went  do^vn  to  Egypt  only  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  a  fiimine ;  and  it  was  with  the  hope  and  determina^ 
tion  of  returning  again,  as  the  divine  promise  given  to  Jacob, 
Oen.  xlvi.  4  ;  confirms.  I  do  not  here  inquire  into,  or  draw  any 
conclusion  from  the  divinity  of  the  promise;  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
that,  whether  true  or  false,  Jacob  gave  out,  that  he  had  in  a 
vision  such  a  promise  made  him  ;  because  it  proves  the  certainty 
of  his  having  it  in  view,  and  making  no  secret  of  it,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  one  day  go  back  to  Palestine.  Whether  prescrip- 
tion holds  among  nations,  the  single  case  excepted,  where  posses- 
sion goes  back  to  times  of  which  history  gives  no  certain  account^ 
and  where  of  course,  in  default  of  other  deductions,  prescription 
does  interfere ;  and  again,  how  long  a  period  may  be  requisite  to 
prescription  in  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  (longer,  no  doubt, 
than  in  civil  law,)  I  will  not  here  stop  to  inquire ;  for  prescription 
cannot  operate  at  all  where  a  people  avow  and  maintain  their 
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rights  with  sufficient  publicity;    and  this  was  done  by  the 
Israelites.     Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  with  a  conviction  that 
his  descendants  should,  under  the  divine  guidance,  return  to  Pa- 
lestine ;  nor  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  buried  anywhere  else 
than  in  his  own  hereditary  sepulchre  in  Palestine,  exacting  from 
his  son  Joseph  an  oath  for  that  purpose,  (Gen.  xlvii.  29—31.) 
And  his  burial  was  conducted  with  such  solemnity,  (Gen.  1.  7 — 
13 ;)  that  the  people  in  Palestine  could  not  possibly  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  Israelites  to  return  thither  at  some 
future  period.     But  wqre  the  matter  considered  still  as  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  Moses  does  not  expressly  mention  this  as  the 
reason  of  Jacob's  desire  to  be  carried  thither ;  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Joseph,  it  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light.     For  he 
testifies  to  his  brethren,  his  certain  hope  that  God  would  recon- 
duct their  posterity  into  Palestine ;  and  therefore  he  desired  not 
to  be  buried  in  Egypt,  but  begged  that  his  body  might,  after  the 
ancient  Egyptian  manner,  remain  uninterred,  while  they  con- 
tinued there,  and  be  carried  with  the  people  at  their  general  re- 
turn into  the  promised  land,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers.     Such  was  his  anxiety  on  these  points,  that  he  made  his 
brethren  swear  that  they  would  carefully  attend  to  them ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that  when  he  died,  they  did  not  bury  him, 
but,  as  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians,  let  him  remain 
embalmed  in  his  coffin,  until  their  descendants,  at  their  departure 
for  Palestine,  carried  his  remains  along  with  them.  Gen.  1.  24 — 
36;  Exod.  xiii.  19.     Could  a  people  have  given  a  stronger  proof 
of   their   animiu  revertendi,  and  that  they  had  not  for  ever 
abandoned  their  ancient  country?     Was  it  necessary  (I  think 
not)  that  they  should  have  sent  a  notary  every  thirty-three  years, 
to  protest  against  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights  ?     Even  the  Egyp- 
tians well  knew  the  expectations  of  the  Israelites  on  this  head ; 
and  that  was  the  principal  reason  of  their  oppressions  towards  a 
people  that  were  not  to  remain  for  ever  within  their  country,  and 
in  subjection  to  them.     For  although  from  the  first  they  did  not 
intend  to  let  them  go,  yet  they  were  afraid,  from  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  their  numbers,  that  if  a  war  took  place,  they  might  side 
with  the  enemy,  and  not  perhaps  conquer  the  country,  but  de- 
part from  it  ^ ;  or,  as  the  proper  expression  is,  go  up :  for  we 

^  See  Exodus  i.  9,  10. 
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must  recollect^  that  to  go  from  Egypt  to  PaleBtme,  was,  in  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrews,  to  ascend;  and  vice  versa,  from  Palestine 
to  Egypt,  was  to  descend.  From  the  representation  we  have  now 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  (what 
to  a  reader  of  the  Mosaic  history  must  otherwise  appear  at  first 
very  strange)  why  Moses  did  not  attack  the  Canaanites  beyond 
Jordan ;  but  from  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  requested  nothing  more  than  an  unmolested  passage, 
and  only  had  recourse  to  arms  when,  instead  of  granting  it,  they 
marched  hastily  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him 
battle.  The  reason  was  manifestly  this,  that  the  Israelites  laid 
no  claim  to  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  but  only  to  the  pasture- 
grounds  that  from  time  immemorial  had  belonged  to  the  Hebrew 
herdsmen,  and  which  their  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
had  actually  occupied  with  their  cattle. 

'*  But  might  they  not  at  least  have  left  to  the  Canaanites  those 
trading  cities  which  had  been  built  without  opposition  from  their 
ancestors  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  If  a  foreign  peo- 
ple, whom  we  permit  to  establish  factories  and  trading  cities  in 
our  land,  shall  so  abuse  our  generosity,  as  to  dispossess  us,  and 
gradually  appropriate  to  themselves  our  whole  country ;  and  when 
we  wish  to  return  to  our  ancient  abode,  shall  meet  us  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  it ;  and  shall,  finally,  have  be- 
come so  extremely  wicked  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
live  with  them,  without  having  our  morals  corrupted — ^we  certain- 
ly are  under  no  obligation  to  leave  to  them  these  factories  and 
trading  cities,  and  thereby  expose  ourselves  anew  to  the  risk  of 
such  corruption. 

"  But  were  not  the  Israelites  in  duty  bound  first  to  send  the 
heralds,  and  formally  demand  their  lands  again  from  the  Canaan- 
ites ?  This  question  I  must  leave  completely  unanswered,  partly 
because  it  belongs  to  the  yet  controverted  point  whether  certain 
solemnities  are  or  are  not  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  by  way  of  declaration,  and  particularly,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  Moses  and  Joshua  did  so  or  not. 

^'  By  way  of  conclusion,  I  must  still  take  notice  of  ttvo  objec- 
tions, which  Mr.  Oepke  has  made  to  my  opinion,  and  on  which  I 
have  not  yet  touched.  But  because  they  are  of  more  weight  than 
those  before  noticed,  I  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  ascribe  them  to 
Professor  Stiebritz  himself. 
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''  In  ihejirst  place,  he  is  of  opinion,  'that  the  Israelites  ought 
not  to  have  re-appropriated  a  land  possessed  by  wandering 
herdsmen,  unless  all  the  posterity  of  such  herdsmen  had  transfer- 
red their  rights  to  them.'  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
question  here  is  not  concerning  wandering  herdsmen  quite  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  but  only  concerning  those  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  of  these,  more  particularly,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob :  and  I  do  not  see  wherefore  such  a  transfer 
could  have  been  necessary,  since  we  must  here  judge  not  by  civil, 
but  by  natural  law  only.  If  several  persons  have  an  equal  title 
to  a  certain  possession,  and  some  of  them,  either  from  weakness 
or  cowardice,  do  not  make  it  good,  and  relinquish  it,  another, 
who  has  the  courage  to  act  otherwise,  does  not  from  their  pu- 
silanimity  lose  a  particle  of  his  right :  and  if  he  conquers  the  land 
which  they  have  abandoned,  he  holds,^r«^,  his  own  quota,  by  the 
right  of  former  proprietorship ;  and  then^  the  remaining  part,  by 
the  right  of  conquest ;  which  in  the  case  of  a  legitimate  war,  is 
equally  legitimate.  The  other  claimants  who  did  not  support 
him,  and  had  relinquished  their  rights,  can  make  no  pretensions 
to  the  fruit  of  his  victories ;  and  the  unlawful  possessors,  who  had 
carried  on  an  unjust  war,  have  it  to  thank  for  subjecting  them  to 
greater  loss  than  they  would  probably  have  experienced,  if  they 
had  yielded  with  a  good  grace. 

'*  In  the  second  place,  he  objects, '  that  I  ascribe  the  wbx  to  a 
cause,  to  which  Moses  himself  has  not  referred  it ;  and  that,  as 
any  people  that  begin  a  war,  are  anxious  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  a  reason  never  once  urged  by  Moses, 
can  hardly  be  held  as  the  true  ground  of  the  war.'  But  here>  I 
may  very  confidently  reply,  that  Moses  only  gives  laws  for  the 
war  against  the  Canaanites,  without  anywhere  mentioning  the 
legal  cause  of  the  war  :  for  Mr.  O.  himself  does  not  account  the 
divine  commandment  and  promise,  as  its  cause.  Moses  writes 
histories,  and  records  laws;  but  the  war-manifesto  against  the 
Canaanites,  from  whence  we  might  deduce  its  justice,  has  not 
been  furnished  us  by  him.  And  as  he  mentions  no  reasons  for 
the  war,  we  are  not  entitled  from  his  silence  to  form  conclusions 
against  any  particular  cause  to  which  it  may  be  ascribed.  And  of 
all  causes,  that  to  which  I  ascribe  it,  has  the  best  foundation  in 
the  history  recorded  by  Moses,  through  which  history  he  gene- 
rally paves  the  way  for  his  laws. 
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*'  I  must  yet  add^  that  this  farther  objection  has  been  made  to 
my  opinion,  '  that  a  wandering  people  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  proprietors  of  a  country,  in  which  no  individual  could  specify 
any  particular  ground  as  his  own,  from  his  always  shifting  his 
abode  from  one  place  to  another/     I  had  not,  indeed,  considered 

necessary  to  notice  this  objection,  because  the  fact  that 
a  community  may  possess  undivided  property,  is  so  very  no- 
torious; but  as  a  learned  person,  who  in  his  writings  often 
refers  to  my  Mosaic  law,  has  lately  repeated  it,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  explain  myself  more  fully  on  this  point ;  and  my  answer 
is  this  : 

"  A  community  and  even  a  whole  nation  may  possess  property 
undivided,  and  in  common.  What,  indeed,  is  more  frequent 
among  ourselves,  than  such  common  properties  ?  Many  a  village 
has  a  common  wood ;  of  which,  not  a  tree,  nor  an  inch  of  the 
ground,  belongs  to  any  individual  villager,  and  yet  tlie  whole  is 
their  joint  property  ;  and  whoever,  Mrithout  full  right  and  leave, 
carries  off  wood,  or  even  fells  a  tree,  is  guilty  of  theft.  Or,  again ; 
a  village  or  a  town  has  a  common  meadow,  which  can  never  be 
conveniently  portioned  out  into  individual  properties ;  at  least  no 
part  of  it  belongs  to  any  private  person  exclusively ;  and  yet  the 
whole,  to  the  community  at  large.  Did  those  to  whom  property 
in  common  appears  such  a  strange  matter,  never  hear,  that  in 
Germany  there  are  many  such  commonages,  which  our  modem 
improvers  would  fain  abolish  and  reclaim,  if  they  durst ;  where 
green  pasture  land,  for  instance,  which  might  be  used  to  much 
better  purpose  under  tillage,  belongs  merely  as  a  common  to  one 
or  more  Ullages.  The  disadvantage  of  the  present  system  is 
universally  understood ;  and  the  allotment  of  such  lands  to  per- 
ticular  tenants  is  much  to  be  desired :  but  then  the  cry  is,  that 
eommunities  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights.  Even 
the  com  fields  are  in  the  same  situation,  in  so  &r  as  they  may  not 
be  fenced,  and  must  lie  &llow  at  certain  times,  and  after  harvest 
be  subjected  to  the  servitude  of  having  the  herds  driven  to  pasture 
upon  them,  from  perhaps  a  community  of  many  villages^  where 
even  those  who  have  not  a  foot  of  ground  of  their  own,  can  assert 
a  right  to  this  privilege,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  occupying 
a  house.  This  too  is  justly  considered  as  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  public  good,  not  merely  by  individual  economists,  but,  in 
some  countries,  even  by  the  legislative  authorities,  and  the  wish 
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to  alter  it  is  very  general ;  but  it  cannot  be  done,  for,  it  is  said  as 
before,  No  man  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  right. 

"  But  even  a  whole  nation  may,  in  like  manner,  have  a  com- 
mon undivided  property.  Thus  whole  nations,  by  particular 
treaties,  enjoy  the  right  of  certain  fisheries,  such  as  that  of  New- 
foundland, without  this  property  being  actually  divided,  or  even 
possibly  divisible  among  individual  fishermen.  Thus  also  the 
Indians  in  North  America  possess  their  immense  forests  un- 
divided, as  wandering  hunters ;  and  have  justly  made  great  com- 
plaints, when  at  any  time  the  English  or  French  colonists  have 
attempted  to  clear  and  cultivate  those  forests,  without  previously 
purchasing  them,  which  is  generally  done  for  a  mere  trifle.  I 
remember  to  have  read  a  great  many  years  ago  in  an  English 
journal,  (either  the  London  or  Grentlemau*s  Magazine,)  the  speech 
of  an  Indian  chief,  which  he  made  in  a  congress  of  the  Indians 
with  the  English,  and  in  which  he  represented  the  injustice  of 
this,  in  a  very  rational  and  affecting  manner;  observing  that 
those  forests  which  the  Oreat  Spirit  had  of  old  given  to  the 
Indians,  and  in  which  they  had  always  lived,  were  now  by  some 
of  the  English  daily  more  and  more  circumscribed,  so  that  in  the 
end  they  would  have  no  dwelling-place  left  them,  I  cannot 
recollect  the  particular  place  where  I  found  that  speech;  but 
allowing  it  had  been  entirely  fictitious,  (which  it  by  no  means 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  bore  all  the  marks  of  truth,)  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  English  governments  in  America  do  recognise  the  rights 
of  the  Indians.  Indeed  the  first  colonists,  who  for  conscience- 
sake  and  religion  emigrated  from  England,  took  no  land  without 
leave  of  the  Indians,  and  if  afterwards,  people  less  conscientious, 
such  as  transported  criminals,  whom  the  Americans  will  now  no 
longer  receive,  were  sent  out,  and,  taking  forcible  possession  of 
the  woods,  began  to  clear  and  improve  them,  (which  actually 
gave  rise  to  wars,)  this  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  British 
government;  and  those  settlers  who  wished  to  penetrate  into 
the  woods  and  form  plantations,  were,  and  are,  obliged  either  to 
purchase  the  ground  from  the  Indians,  or  come  to  terms  with 
them  in  some  other  way. 

"  By  the  same  common  right  have  many  great  people  always 
possessed  their  lands,  and  still  possess  them ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
present  Mongul  tribes,  who  live  by  breeding  horses.  Their  soil 
is  extremely  rich,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation :  the 
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grass  grows  to  an  uncommon  height  in  the  fields  ;  but  the  whole 
country  belongs  to  the  people  at  large  as  a  common  pasturage : 
and  against  strangers  who  should  attempt  to  seize  or  pasture  it^ 
or  circumscribe  it  by  cultivation,  they  would  unite  to  defend 
their  right  to  it  with  all  their  might ;  just  as  our  Teutonic  ances- 
tors defended  their  forests  as  public  property  against  the  Romans. 

1  should  therefore  think,  that  until  a  new  code  of  natural  and 
civil  law  shall  be  devised,  and  as  long  as  we  must  on  account  of 
common  possessions  abide  by  the  old^  objections  like  the  present 
can  have  no  force."    \_Commentartes  on  the  Laws  af  Moses , 

§.  297*  On  the  Division  of  the  Spoils. 

The  spoils  of  the  enemy's  army,  ^^^,  ^5,  were  divided 
among  the  victorious  soldiers*.  They  were  the  reward  of  the 
toils  which  they  had  endured,  and  were  received  with  great  re- 
joicings, Gen.  xlix.  27;  Exod.  xv.  9;  Judg.  v.  30;  Ps.  cxix. 
162;  Is.  ix.  2,  3;  Ezek.  xxix.  18 — 20.  Such  a  division  of  the 
property  taken  was  necessary  in  those  ages ;  for  the  soldiers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  officers,  and  the  life-guard  of  the  commander, 
did  not  receive  wages.  They  either  paid  their  own  expenses  or 
were  supported  by  their  parents.  The  Hebrew  kings,  however, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  laid  up  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
against  a  time  of  war,  in  the  cities  called  store-cities,  /1^3^pD  '^'IV, 

2  Chron.  xvii.  12 ;  xxxii.  28. 

Hired  soldiers,  (probably  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenicians,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  11,)  are  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  and  also  in  2  Chron. 
XXV.  6 — ^9 ;'  but  these  shared  in  the  spoils,  as  well  as  others,  for 
the  money  paid  for  their  hire  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
king  or  prince,  of  whom  they  were  the  subjects. 

The  soldiers  under  the  Persian  monarchy  received  a  regular 
pay,  but  they  shared  also  in  the  spoil,  the  hope  of  which  no 
doubt  frequently  excited  them  to  greater  exertions. 

The  Maccabees,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  allowed  wages  to 
their  soldiers,  1  Mace.  xiv.  32 ;  and  we  find  the  wages  of  a  sol- 
dier frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  sometimes 
figuratively,  Luke,  iii.  14;  Rom.  vi.  23;  1  Cor  ix.  7'«  ^  Gor. 
xi.  8;  2Tim.  ii.  4. 

The  spoils  consisted  not  only  of  property  in  goods,  but  of  men^ 
women,  and  children ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  cities  taken  by  as- 
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sauU,  being  usually  sold  for  slavesj  Gen.  xiv.  11 ,  12.  The  Hebrew 
soldiers  were  at  liberty,  (Numb.  xxxi.  48 — 54,)  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  spoils  they  might  win^  with  the  exception 
of  flocks  and  men.  Articles  of  great  value  were  sometimes 
claimed  by  the  leader  or  chieftain,  Judg.  viii.  24^  25;  David 
himself  did  ao,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  collect  the  vast  treasures 
which  were  afterwards  employed  in  the  building  of  the  temple^ 
2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  xii.  30;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  14--19.  At  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  the  flocks  and  the  captives  were  placed 
together  and  numbered,  they  were  then  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  was  given  to  the  soldiers  who  had  remained  at 
home,  and  who  were  obliged  to  give  a  fiftieth  part  of  it  to  the 
Levites ;  the  other  half  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  actually 
engaged,  and  who  gave  only  a  five-hundreth  part  to  the  priests. 
Compare  Gen.  xiv.  20.  The  soldiers  left  to  guard  the  camp  and 
baggage  were  entitled  to  the  same  share  as  those  engaged  in 
battle,  1  Sam.  zxx.  20 — ^25;  and  in  order  to  make  a  fair  division, 
the  flocks,  cattle,  and  prisoners,  appear  to  have  been  publicly  sold 
and  the  money  divided. 

In  case,  however,  a  city  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  subjected 
to  the  Q*?.n.  or  the  curse,  the  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  plunder, 
and  every  thing  generally  speaking  was  destroyed,  Deut.  ii,  34; 
iii.  7;  Numb.  xxxi.  9;  Lev.  xxvii.  28;  Josh.  vi.  24 — 26;  viii. 
26—28;  X.28— 30;  xi.  11. 

§.  298.  Respecting  thb  Spoils  which  the  Hebrews  took 

away  from  the  egyptians. 

It  was  a  maxim  among  ancient  nations  that  after  a  war  had 
broken  out,  the  belligerents  might  fairly  confiscate  all  property 
which  had  been  deposited  or  left  among  them  previously  to  its 
commencement.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  precious 
vases,  garments,  etc,  which  the  Hebrews  had  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  mentioned  in  Exod.  iii.  22;  xi.  2;  became  lawful 
spoil  when  Pharaoh  commenced  hostilities  against  them  by  pur- 
suing them  with  his  army. 

An  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  Grod  himself  commanded  the  Hebrews  through  Moses,  to 
borrow  the  articles,  and  that  the  Egyptians  evidently  lent  them 
with  the  expectation  of  their  being  returned.  But  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact  likewise,  that  the  Hebrews  as  much  expected  to 
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return  these  articles  as  the  Egyptians  expected  that  they  would 
be  returned  unto  them ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews had  any  knowledge  of  the  communications,  which,  in 
Exod;  iii.  22,  passed  between  God  and  Moses  on  the  subject. 
The  transaction  was  clearly  under  the  direction  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, for  the  propriety  of  which  infinite  wisdom  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  It  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  place  those 
articles  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  compensation,  (and 
certainly  not  too  large  a  one,)  for  the  houses  which  they  left. 
Supposing  it  even  to  be  the  case,  that  they  were  borrowed  with 
the  expectation  of  being  returned,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
the  Hebrews  for  the  detention  of  them  ;  since  they  were  driven 
away  by  such  a  decided  and  sudden  act  of  hostility,  that  it  was. 
not  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise. 

The  word  vS3,  literally  to  plunder  or  rob,  which  in  Exod.  iii. 
22,  is  used  in  reference  to  this  subject,  appears  to  be  employed 
figuratively,  and  not  according  to  its  usual  signification. 

QAt  the  end  of  this  section  the  American  translator  observes 
that  it  is  rather  unskilfully  abridged  from  the  large  German 
work)  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  from  a 
literal  translation  of  the  abridgement,  to  obtain  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  our  author's  opinions  on  the  subject  in  question. 
''  Something  therefore  (says  Mr.  Upham)  has  been  added  to  it 
from  the  original  German,  and  from  Michaelis,  who  is  there  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Jahn,  as  his  authority  on  this  subject.  For  a 
full  and  ingenious  discussion  of  it,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult Smith  s  translation  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  iii.  Art.  179."] 

§,  299.  Periods  of  Cessation  from  Hostilities. 

It  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  Arabs,  who,  it  may 
be  observed  inherited  a  near  relationship  to  the  Hebrews,  to  con- 
sider four  months  of  the  year  sacred ;  during  which  they  made 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  arms.  A  prac- 
tice of  a  similar  nature  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites,  and  likewise  among  other 
nations. 

This  practice  will  assist  us  in  explaining  how  it  happened, 
that  the  Hebrew  territories  remained  free  from  invasions,  while 
all  the  adult  males,  three  times  every  year,  went  to  the  taber- 
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nacle  or  the  temple,  without  leaving  in  their  cities  and  villages 
any  guard  to  protect  them  from  foreign  incursions,  and  that  there 
appears  in  no  instances  to  have  been  any  hostile  attack  made 
upon  them  at  such  times.  It  is  true,  that  we  find  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  24,  that  security  from  hostile  invasions  was  promised  to 
the  Hebrews,  when  they  had  occasion,  on  the  return  of  their 
solemn  festivals,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  clear  that  a  promise  of  this  kind  could  not  have 
been  fulfiUed  to  a  people,  who  thus  lived  in  the  heart  of  un- 
friendly nations,  except  by  the  intervention  of  constant  miracles ; 
unless  there  had  been  a  practice  of  the  kind  here  mentioned, 
which  caused  among  them  during  certain  periods  a  suspension  of 
the  arts  of  war. 

The  same  remark  might  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
sabbath,  if  it  had  been  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
reckoned  the  use  of  arms  among  those  labours  which  were  inter- 
dieted  on  that  day;  but  their  deterniination  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  till  after  the 
Captivity.  Indeed  even  at  this  period  they  soon  discovered,  that 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  insults  of  their  enemies  might 
be  justly  done,  even  on  the  sabbath,  I  Mace.  ii.  39 — 42 ;  but  the 
restrictions,  notwithstanding  this  which  they  continued  to  impose 
upon  themselves,  occasioned  inconveniences  of  which  we  have  no 
examples  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history. 
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PART  III. 
ON  SACRED  ANTIQUITIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF 

THE  BIBLE. 

§.300.  Religion  down  to  thb  Deluge. 

Cub  first  parents^  who  were  infants  in  point  of  knowledge,  al- 
though they  were  introduced  into  the  world  without  being  such 
in  respect  to  form,  were  instructed  by  God  himself.  They  were 
taught  in  the  knowledge  of  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  things, 
and  were  likewise  subjected  to  a  course  of  moral  discipline  by 
the  interdiction  which  was  made  in  respect  to  the  tree  of  good 
and  evil.  The  object  of  this  interdiction  was  to  introduce  the  hu- 
man mind  to  an  acquaintance  with  what  was  right,  and  what  was 
wrong ;  what  was  good,  and  what  evil.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
tree,  3?^}  11113  rir*?,  of  good  and  evil,  i.  e.  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  of  moral  distinctions.  Gen.  ii.  8 — ^20 ;  Is. 
vii.  15.  Hence  two  points  were  established  in  the  religion  of  our 
first  parents,  the  one,  that  God  is  supreme,  and  that  all  things 
arose  from,  and  are  dependent  upom  him ;  the  other,  that  some 
things  are  right,  and  others  wrong,  and  that  those  things  are  to  be 
done,  which  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  those  things  to  be  avoided 
which  are  displeasing  to  him. 

The  punishment  which  followed  the  eating  of  the  interdicted 
fruit,  remained  a  perpetual  monitor,  that  misery  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  commission  of  those  things,  which  are  not  accept- 
able in  the  divine  sight,  and  that  such  things,  consequently,  are 
not  to  be  done.      Comp.  Gen.  v.  29.     The  example  of  Cain  also. 
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whoj  slew  his  brotliter ;  his  banishment  and  his  misery,  were  a 
standing  testimony  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  that  wicked- 
ness is  hateful  to  God,  and  ought  to  be  and  will  be  punished.  In 
the  progress  of  time,  when  many  crimes  received  no  visible 
punishment,  the  divine  commands  became  neglected,  the  power- 
ful* oppressed  the  weak  and  the  poor,  and  there  was  a  general 
prevalence  of  levity  and  sensuality.  The  earth  was  filled  with 
violence  and  slaughter.  About  the  year  235  after  the  creation, 
wickedness  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  religious 
thought  it  necessary  to  attach  to  themselves  the  title  of  sons  or 
worshippers  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sons  of  men,  or 
those  who  had  forgotten  God,  and  were  hurried  by  the  impulse 
<^  corrupt  passions  to  every  sort  of  wickedness.  The  prevalent 
evils  were  increased  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  sons  or  tc;or- 
shippers  of  God,  married  the  daughters  of  men,  or  the  irreligious. 
Wives  of  this  description  neglected  the  right  instruction  of  their 
children;  and,  as  this  devolved  on  them,  rather  than  on  the 
fathers,  the  offspring  followed  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter. 
Gen.  iv.  26 ;  vi.  1,  et  seq.  In  this  way  corruption  increased  and 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  warnings  of  Qod  which  were 
uttered  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  were  without  any  avail.  Gen. 
vi.  3.    The  Deluge,  therefore,  foUowed. 

^.  301.  From  the  Deluge  to  Abraham. 

This  terrible  destnictiou  of  every  living  thing  was  predicted 
120  years  before  its  consummation.  Gen.  vi.  3;  so  that  the  family 
of  Noah  might  know  that  it  was  sent  from  God,  and  that  the 
object  of  it  was,  to  leave,  by  such  a  signal  event,  a  long  to  be  re- 
membered impression,  that  Qod  is  the  governor  of  all  things,  to 
whom  the  vices  of  men  are  abhorrent,  and  that,  however  long  suf- 
fering, he  will  at  length  punish  the  wicked.  A  command  was 
given  by  Gk>d,  after  the  deluge,  that  every  homicide  should  be 
punished  with  death,  and  a  promise  also,  that  the  deluge  should 
no  more  return.  He  made  the  rainbow  a  visible  sign  of  his 
promise,  and  a  confirmation  of  it. 

The  posterity  of  Noah  laid  up  in  their  minds  the  principles 
and  instructions  which  have  been  mentioned;  and  when  they 
afterwards  attempted  to  build  a  tower,  and  were  baffled  and  scat- 
tered from  each  other,  they  were  convinced,  from  the  event,  that 
the  proceeding  was  displeasing  to  God.     They  appear  to  have 
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reproved  Nimrod  for  making  a  similar  attempt ;  and,  in  allusion 
to  his  conduct,  called  him  *^")^^,  or  the  rebel,  and  made  his 
memory  a  proverb,  saying,  "  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  exceedingly 
mighty  hunter," 

At  a  later  period^  men,  being  still  uncultivated^  unable  to 
direct  themselves^  and  governed  by  the  promptings  of  imagina- 
tion^ attributed  a  superior  and  sublime  energy  to  various  objects, 
and  began  to  expect  assistance  from  them.  Thus  rocks^  trees, 
animals,  winds,  rivers,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  dead  men,  etc.  were 
converted  into  divinities.  Then  came  sculptured  images,  altars, 
and  temples.  At  first  they  worshipped  God,  as  the  ruler  of  all 
things,  at  the  same  time  that  they  worshipped  idols ;  but  Ood 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  they  adored  the  latter  alone.  These  taUse 
divinities  required  no  morality  in  their  worshippers,  and  both 
principles  and  conduct  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  greatest 
crimes  were  committed,  as  if  of  little  moment,  and  were  even 
made  a  part  of  the  worship  of  their  gods. 

§.  302.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  corruption  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  continued  to  spread  itself  wider  and  wider,  until  Gbd 
gave  a  peculiar  calling  to  Abraham,  whose  ancestors  had  from 
the  beginning  preserved  a  character  for  moral  integrity  and  re- 
ligion. Gen.  V.  1 — 32;  xi.  10 — 32;  but  had  at  length  become 
idolatrous.  Josh.  xxiv.  3. 

It  was  designed,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  Abraham,  the 
Chaldean,  and  his  posterity,  should  preserve  and  transmit  his 
religion  until  that  period,  when  it  should  be  communicated  to 
other  nations.  In  order  to  secure  these  objects,  Ood  promised  to 
Abraham  (a  descendant  from  Shem  in  the  tenth  generation)  his 
protection,  an  ample  progeny,  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  that  all  nations  should  at  last  be  blessed  through  his  seed, 
i.  e.  should  receive  the  true  religion.  Gen.  xii.  1,  2,  3;  xviii.  18; 
xxii.  18.  He  coupled  these  promises  with  the  names  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  which  were  changed  in  reference  to  them ;  and  con- 
nected these  names  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  religion.  Gen.  xviii.  19;  so  that  the  names  and 
the  rite  might  be  perpetual  testimonies  both  of  the  promises  in 
favour  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  obligations  to  defend  it. 

God  afterwards  repeated  the  same  promises  to  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
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Gen.  xxyi.  4;  xxviii.  14;  who  faithfully  performed  their  various 
duties^  taught  the  true  worship  of  God  to  their  domestics,  and 
left  it  to  their  posterity,  Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22;  xxxv.  2 — T,  9 — 13; 
xxxix.  9;  1.  17—20. 

These  promises  to  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  corresponding  duties  on  their  part,  form  the  promi- 
nent and  fundamental  principle,  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
ANCIENT  COVENANT ;  aud  to  them,  accordingly,  every  thing 
which  follows  is  to  be  referred,  and  with  them  also  the  new 
COVENANT  itself  is  very  intimately  connected. 

§.  303.  Rbspbgtino  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  knotV' 
ledge  of  the  one  true  God,  which  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
the  human  race,  was  originally  communicated  by  revelation. 
The  patriarchs  themselves  knew  God  to  be  the  creator,  governor, 
and  judge  of  the  whole  earth,  not  by  reasoning  from  philosophical 
principles,  which  were  then  wholly  unknown,  but  because  God 
had  revealed  himself,  as  such,  to  them.  The  ideas  of  men  in  re- 
spect to  Gk)d,  which  were  at  first  very  limited,  became  extended, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  by  means  of  events  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  figure  antkrO' 
popathy  was  very  prevalent  at  the  early  period,  of  which  we  are 
speaking ;  and  that  men  used  the  same  language  in  respect  to 
God,  which  they  employed  when  speaking  of  one  another ;  but 
l:here  was  truth,  nevertheless,  hidden  under  the  garb  of  such  ex- 
pressions. Gen.  vi.  6,  7;  viii.  21 ;  xi.  5 — 7;  xviii.  10 — 21. 

The  worship  of  God  was  very  unconstrained;  such  as  was 
prompted  by  conscience  and  approved  by  reason ;  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  tithes  and  vows  and  prayers,  in  the  erection  of  altars 
and  in  sacrifices,  Gen.  iv.  3, 4;  viii.  20;  xii.  7>  8;  xiii.  4, 18;  xiv. 
20;  XV.  18—20. 

With  respect  to  the  consecration  of  the  sabbath,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  other  trace  of  it  than  this,  in  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs,  viz.  that  a  period  of  seven  days  occurs  several 
times.  Gen.  vii.  4,  10;  viii.  10,  12;  likewise  the  word  J'Q^,  the 
Hebrew  for  tveeky  Gen.  xxix.  27. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  seventh 
day  was  distinguished  in  some  manner  from  other  days,  as  is  re- 
presented to  be  the  case  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.     Many  traces  of  moral 
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discipline  occur.  Gen.  iv.  6 — 16;  vi.  3—8;  xi.  4 — 7;  xiii.  8;  xiv. 
14 — 24;  xviii.  19.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  nothing 
more  of  God,  and  of  moral  discipline,  was  known  by  these  pious 
patriarchs,  than  is  given  in  the  historical  fragments  of  Genesis. 
For  those  things  only  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  insertion, 
which,  more  than  any  others,  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

§.  304.  Respecting  Moses. 

Many  of  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  at  the  time  that  Moses  was  sent  in  the  character 
of  a  divine  messenger,  to  break  the  chains  of  their  servitude, 
Exod.  iii.  13.  In  order  to  rescue  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  true  religion,  from  their  bond- 
age, and  to  bring  them  back  to  that  worship  which  they  had 
lost  whilst  in  Egypt,  the  most  surprising  miracles  were  per- 
formed :  miracles,  which  not  only  compelled  Pharaoh  to  dismiss 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  brought  destruction  upon  his  army  when 
he  pursued  them  ;  but  also  afforded  a  new  and  overwhelming 
proof  to  the  Hebrews  themselves,  that  there  is  indeed  a  Ood,  all 
powerful  and  omniscietUy  and  that  Moses,  by  whom  these  won- 
derful works  had  been  predicted  and  performed,  was  in  truth  his 
messenger,  Exod.  vi.  7;  rii.  5;  ix.  14 — 16,  29;  x.  2;  xiv.  4, 
17,  18,31  ;  xvi.  12;  xix.  4,  9;  Deut.  iv.  35,  39.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  shown  by  the  miracles,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
that  the  Egyptian  gods,  being  altogether  unable  to  protect  their 
votaries,  were  destitute  of  power ;  and,  in  a  word,  were  nothing ^ 
Exod.  xii.  12.  But  the  Hebrews,  after  all  these  demonstrations, 
if  they  had  not  afterwards,  when  in  Arabia,  been  confirmed  in 
the  belief  of  the  divine  omniscience  and  omnipotence  by  new 
miracles,  would  not  have  persevered  in  the  worship  of  the  true 
God ;  and  would  not  have  consented  to  receive  those  ceremonies 
and  laws,  without  which,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  nations 
who  regarded  idolatry  as  conformable  to  right  reason,  they  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  religious  integrity.  This 
is  clear  from  the  fact,  that,  aft;er  all  the  instructions  they  had 
received,  and  after  all  the  laws  which  were  enacted,  they  were 
often  led  astray  by  various  superstitions  and  absurdities. 

Note. — Those  who  attribute  the  miracles  of  Moses  to  leger- 
demain, and  undertake  to  rank  them  in  the  same  class  with  the 
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tricks  of  jugglers:  also  those  who  contend  that  the  accounts  of 
them  are  &bulous,  and  that  they  should  be  ranked  with  the  won- 
ders of  profane  mythology,  cannot  surely  take  into  their  con- 
sideration the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  their  sub- 
sequent history,  nor,  their  sublime  notion  of  a  true  Ood,  which 
appears  in  their  early  writings.  The  exodus,  the* subsequent 
history,  and  their  ideas  with  respect  to  Grod,  ail  bear  testimony, 
that  the  miracles  were  actually  performed.  Comp.  the  large 
German  edition  of  this  work.  Part  III.  §  12,  Note,  and  §  13. 


§.  305.  On  the  question,  *'  Whether  Moses  taught  the 
existence  of  a  merely  national  god  v 

That  the  God  of  Moses  \^  not  merely  the  tutelary,  or  na- 
tional Qod  of  the  Hebrews,  is  clear  from  so  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  it  is  wonderful  any  one  should  have  adopted  a  con- 
trary opinion.  For  he  calls  him  by  the  name  Jehovah,  who 
created  heaven  and  earth.  Gen.  i;  £xod.  xx.  8 — 12;  xxxi.  17; 
Deut.  iv.  23;  and  who  sent  the  deluge.  Gen.  vi.  17.  He  is 
addressed  by  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  as  the  Most  High,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Gen.  xiv.  18 — ^20 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  16 — 
25.  He  is  acknowledged  by  Joseph  to  be  the  all- wise  governor 
of  the  universe,  Gen.  xxxix.  9 ;  xlv.  5,  8 ;  1.  20.  He  calls  him- 
self Jehovah,  who  is  always  the  same,  Exod.  vi.  3 ;  who  both 
predicted  and  performed  those  wonderful  works  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  which  proved  him  to  be  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
Exod.  vi.  7;  vii.  5;  x.  1,  2;  xvi.  12;  xxix.  46;  Deut.  iv.  32 — 
36;  X.  21;  who  is  the  author  of  every  living  thing,  Numb.  xvi.  22; 
xxvii.  16;  who  is  invisible,  (for  the  descriptions,  which  represent 
him  as  appearing  at  times  in  a  bodily  form,  are  symbolic,)  Exod. 
xxxiii.  1& — ^23 ;  Deut.  iv.  12 — 20, 39 ;  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  every  thing  in  them,  and  the  friend  of  strangers, 
as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  x.  14 — 18.  Besides  him  there 
is  no  other  God,  Deut  iv.  39 ;  vi.  4 ;  xxxii.  39.  Moses  every- 
where exhibits  him  as  the  omnipotent,  the  ruler  of  all  men,  who 
cannot  be  corrupted  by  gifts  and  sacrifices,  but  who  is  kind  and 
merciful  to  the  penitent.  He  teaches,  that  he  is  the  true  God ; 
who  is  worthy  of  being  honoured  by  the  Hebrews,  not  only  be- 
cause He  alone  is  God,  but  because  He  had  promised  great  mercies 
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to  the  patriarchs  and  their  posterity,  and  had  already  bestowed 
them  in  part ;  because  He  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  furnished  them 
with  laws,  would  soon  introduce  them  into  Canaan,  and  protect 
them  through  future  ages  :  finally,  because  they  had  chosen  Grod 
for  their  king.  The  whole  object  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to 
preserve  the  worship  of  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  all, 
until  the  time  when  the  true  religion  should  be  made  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  for  which  grand  end  it  had  been  originally 
committed  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14; 
xviii.  19. 


§.  306.  On  the  question,  "  Whether  the  character  of 
Jehovah,  as  represented  by  Moses,  is  merely  that  of 
A  being  inexorably  just  ?'* 

> 

God  is  often  represented  by  JMoses  as  a  just  judge,  who 
punishes  with  severity  those  who  are  wicked  and  disobey  his  com- 
mands. The  inconstant,  stiff-necked,  and  intractable  people 
with  whom  Ililoses  had  to  deal,  could  not  be  restrained  from  vice, 
nor  brought  in  subjection  to  the  laws,  without  holding  up  such  a 
representation.  Such  a  representation  was  the  more  necessary, 
because  Jehovah  was  not  only  the  God,  but  in  a  strict  sense  the 
king  of  the  Jews ;  whom  it  behoved,  consequently,  (in  order  to 
render  due  protection  to  the  good,)  to  condemn  transgressors,  and 
to  make  them  objects  of  punishment.  Had  it  been  otherwise  ; 
had  he  not  defended  the  good  from  the  attacks  of  the  bad ;  or 
had  pardon  been  offered  to  the  guilty,  all  his  laws  would  have  been 
useless.  Still,  although  what  has  now  been  said  be  true,  the 
statement,  which  some  have  made,  viz.  that  Moses  has  made  God 
an  inexorable  Judge,  and  that  only,  is  utterly  false. 

The  original  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  which  were  so  often 
repeated  to  their  descendants;  the  liberation  from  Egyptian 
servitude;  the  laws  enacted  in  the  wilderness;  the  entrance 
granted  to  the  Hebrews  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  are  deeds  of 
kindness,  which  prove  the  beneficence  of  God,  Deut.  vii.  6—9  ; 
viii.  2 — 20;  ix.  4 — 8;  x.  1 — 11,  Hence  it  is  often  inculcated 
upon  the  Hebre^i's  to  exhibit  gratitude  towards  God;  and  the 
fact  also,  that  they  are  expressly  commanded  to  love  God,  is  at 
least  an  implied  admission  of  his  kindness  and  beneficence,  Deut. 
vi.  4, 5,  11, 12, 15,  22.  Mo^es  calls  God  the  father  of  his  people. 
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the  merciful,  the  clement,  the  benign,  the  faithful  Jehovah,  who 
exhibits  through  a  thousand  generations  the  love  of  a  parent  to  his 
good  and  faithful  followers  :  who  forgives  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion, but  to  whose  mercy,  nevertheless,  there  are  limits,  and  who 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  posterity  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  Deut.  viii.  5 ;  xxxii.  6 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; 
Numb.  xiv.  18 ;  Deut.  vii.  9,  10. 

The  infliction  of  punishments  even  to  the  fourth  generation, 
(i.  e.  by  means  of  public  calamities,,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  experienced  even  by  posterity,)  a  principle  which  ap- 
pears even  in  the  fundamental  laws,  Exod.  xx.  5,  6,  has* 
given  offence  to  many^  who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  prospect  of  misery  falling  on  their  posterity  could 
be  a  real  source  of  punishment  to  the  parents,  who,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, were  in  that  age  particularly  solicitous  about  the  well- 
being  of  their  descendants.  We  learn,  nevertheless,  from  various 
passages,  that  the  punishments  due  to  the  fathers  were  not 
so  much  designed  to  be  really  inflicted  on  their  posterity,  as  to 
remain  to  them  marnings,  that  if  they  trod  in  their  fathers*  foot- 
steps, they  would  expose  themselves  to  the  same  evil  and  fearful 
consequences ;  and  that  when  they  had  clone  evil  their  only  course 
was  to  repent.  That  such  would  be  the  case,  the  deep  and  serious 
evils  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  gave  them  so  clear  a  proof,  as  to 
preclude  all  subsequent  doubts  on  the  subject :  they  repented  of 
their  evil  ways,  and,  as  Moses  himself  had  predicted,  became  at 
length  the  constant  worshippers  of  God,  Lev.  xxvi.  20 — 25; 
Deut.  iv.  28—31 ;  xxx.  1—10. 


S>  «%7>  Respeotino  the  Regulations  which  were  made 

IN  ORDER  TO  PRESERVE  THE  TRUE  RELIGION. 

That  the  Hebrews,  who,  while  in  Egypt,  had  to  a  great  extent 
worshipped  idols,  and  had  only  by  the  aid  of  striking  miracles 
been  at  length  restored  to  the  true  worship,  might  thereafter  re- 
main firm,  nor  be  easily  led  astray  by  the  example  of  neighbour- 
ing nations,  God  offered  himself  to  them  as  their  king,  (See  the 
214th  section.)  As  such  he  was  accepted ;  and  hence  it  happened 
that  the  obedience  which  they  rendered  him  as  king,  became  in 
some  measure  identified  with  the  reverence  to  which  he  had  a 
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right  as  God;  and  that  while  they  yielded  the  former,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  withhold  the  latter. 

This  theocratical  feature  in  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
means  of  which  the  people  were  so  often  reminded  that  the  laws 
of  their  king  were  no  other  than  the  laws  of  Ood,  had  the  effect 
of  perpetually  recalling  the  true  God  to  their  minds.  The  rigid 
observance  of  the  sabbath ;  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  after  the 
seven  weeks  of  the  harvest ;  of  the  seventh  or  sabbatic  year ;  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  after  seven  sabbatic  years ;  were  all  of  them 
symbolic  acknowledgments  of  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor 
of  all  things.  The  Passover ,  likewise,  and  the  feast  of  ta* 
bemacles,  vividly  recalled  to  their  memory  the  fact,  that  the 
creating  God  had  been  their  deliverer  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  guide  through  Arabia.  And  when  on  the  feast  of  Taber^ 
nacles  and  of  Pentecost,  they  were  called  upon  to  render  thanks 
for  theyrtft^5  they  had  received,  they  were  taught  that  these  also 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  creating  power  and  the  goodness  of 
God. 

That  their  minds  might  be  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of 
Qod'B  invisibility ;  that  they  might  have  no  disposition  to  attach 
any  efficacy  to  idols;  and  that  all  temptation  to  believe  in  a 
plurality  of  gods  might  be  avoided,  all  images  of  Jehovah  were 
absolutely  prohibited.  The  erection  of  a  Tabernacle  alone  was 
permitted ;  and  to  this  there  could  clearly  be  no  objection,  since 
it  did  not  admit  of  an  apotheosis.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  superstitious  rites  into  this  sacred  place,  all 
the  ceremonies  were  prescribed  by  law.  It  was  commanded,  that 
all  the  sacrifices  should  be  offered  on  one  altar ;  this,  with  the 
reciprocal  inspection  that  was  exercised  over  each  other  by  priests 
and  Levites,  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  any  practices  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  pave  the  way 
for  idolatry.  It  was  sedulously  inculcated  on  parents,  that  on 
every  occasion,  especially  at  the  return  of  the  national  festivals, 
and  when  performing  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  law,  they 
should  instruct  their  children,  both  in  the  religion  and  the  history 
of  their  nation.  From  the  fear  that  their  instructions  might, 
through  ignorance  or  from  a  failure  of  memory,  be  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  provision  was  made,  that  the  book  of  the  Law 
should  be  publicly  read  once  every  seven  years  in  the  tabernacle ; 
on  which  occasion,  not  only  parents  could  correct  the  errors  which 
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they  might  have  cherished;  but  the  children  also  could  determine 
whether  the  instructions  they  had  received  were  coincident  with 
the  truth. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to  say  in  a  few  words,  we 
observe  that  the  names,  which  were  applied  to  the  supreme 
Being,  viz.  Jehovah,  thk  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  ;  that  the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, that  one  sacred  tabernacle,  one  high  priest,  one  family  of 
priests,  one  tribe  of  Levites ;  that  even  the  tithes  and  sacrifices, 
the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  the  system  of  impurities  and 
purifications,  and  other  things,  which  were  prescribed  in  the 
Law,  perpetually  admonished  this  chosen  people,  that  God  was 
the  sole  ruler  of  all  things ;  even  that  God,  who  had  brought 
them  out  from  Egypt  into  the  land  of  their  present  residence,  and 
had  commanded  all  these  things- to  be  observed. 

Compare  particularly  Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 11.  and  Exod.  x.  1,  2; 
xii.  25^28;  xiii.  4— 16. 

The  Hebrews  were  commanded,  moreover,  to  commit  to  me- 
mory the  song  recorded  in  the  32d  of  Deuteronomy,  that  it  might 
be  a  perpetual  monitor  of  their  duty,  and,  in  case  they  neglected 
their  duty,  that  they  might  know  the  consequences  which  would 
follow. 

§.  306.  On  the  Moral  tendbnct  of  the  Instructions  and 

Institutions  of  Moses. 

Knowing  that  Moses  introduced  his  laws  and  his  ritual  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  abounds  with  incul- 
cations of  morality,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Mosaic  religion  must,  in  all  its  parts,  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
religious  tendency. 

We  are  everywhere  taught  in  the  Laws  of  Moses,  that  God  is 
the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  to  whom  all  men  owe 
obedience  and  gratitude.  This  lawgiver  teaches  his  country- 
men,  the  Hebrews,  that  they  were  bound  to  devote  themselves 
to  God  by  obligations  which  were  multiplied  and  peculiar ;  since 
they  had  received  from  him  so  many  distinguished  favours,  and 
the  promise  of  others  at  a  future  period,  Exod.  xx.  2;  Lev.  xi. 
45;  XXV.  38;  Deut.  iv.  32—40;  v.  24—28;  vi.  12, 13,  20—26; 
vii.  6 — 11;  viii.  1 — 6,  10 — 18;  ix.  4,  5;  x.  12;  xi.  1;  xxvi. 
1 — 10;  xxxii.  6.     They  are,  accordingly,  commanded  to  love 
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God,  with  all  the  heart  and  mind  and  strength ;  not  only  as  the 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  bene&ctor,  in  numberless  ways, 
of  all  mankind,  but  to  love  him  also  as  their  own  especial  de- 
liverer and  friend.  And,  as  the  result  of  such  gratitude  and 
love,  they  are  required  to  obey  his  laws,  and  for  this  additioncd 
reason,  that  without  such  obedience  they  would  not  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  kindness  of  God ;  nor  be  worthy  of  receiving 
further  benefits  from  his  hand,  Deut.  vi.  4,  5;  xi.  1,  13, 14; 
xiii.  4,  5. 

They  are  not  only  admonished  to  abstain  from  such  kinds  of 
food  as  were  reckoned  unclean,  but  also  to  keep  themselves 
£ree  from  moral  defilements,  and  to  be  pure  and  holy,  even  as 
God  is  holy,  Lev.  xi.  45;  xix.  2;  xx.  7.  8,  26;  Deut.  xiv.  1, 
2,21. 

They  are  taught  to  love  their  neighbour  ?!?,  as  themselves. 
Lev.  xix.  18;  not  only  the  Hebrew,  but  the  stranger  also,  Exod. 
xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9,  12;  Lev.  xix.  33,  34;  Numb.  xv.  14;  Deut. 
X.  18,  19;  xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19. 

Hatred  and  revenge  are  prohibited,  Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5 ;  Lev.  xix. 
16 — 18;  Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8;  oomp.  Job,  xxxi.  29^—31. 

Cruelty  and  inhumanity  to  servants  are  guarded  against,  Exod. 
XX.  10,  11 ;  xxi.  2—11,  20—26;  Lev.  xxv.  39—53;  Deut.  v- 
14, 15;  xii.  18;  xv.  12 — 15;  xvi.  11 — 14;  xxiii.  15, 16;  oomp. 
Job,  xxxi.  13, 15.  Kindness  to  the  poor,  to  widows,  and  orphans, 
is  inculcated,  Exod.  xxii.  25,  26 ;  Lev.  xix.  9 — 13 ;  xxiii.  22 ; 
xxv.  5,  6;  Deut.  xii.  5 — 7;  xiv.  22 — 24;  xv.  7 — 1^;  xvi.  10-^ 
12;  xxvi.  11 — 15;  xxvii.  19. 

As  an  incitement  to  deeds  of  kindness  of  this  nature,  the  people 
are  told  that  they  themselves  were  of  old  strangers  and  servants 
in  the  land  of  the  Egyptians ;  an  exhortation  which  implies  the 
knowledge  and  the  admission  of  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  what 
we  wish  done  to  ourselves ;  and  of  not  inflicting  on  others  what 
we  should  ourselves  be  unwilling  to  suffer.  It  may  be  remarked, 
furthermore,  that  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  exercise  cruelty 
to  their  animals,  Exod.  xx.  10,  11;  xxiii.  11,  12;  xxxiv.  26; 
Lev.  xxii.  28;  xxv.  7;  Deut.  xiv.  21;  xxii.  6,  7»  10;  xxv.  4. 

The  people  are  commanded  not  to  curse  the  deaf,  and  not  to 
cast  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  blind.  Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut 
xxvii.  18.  They  are  forbidden  to  utter  fedsehoods,  Exod.  xxiii. 
1—7;  and  are  admonished  not  to  go  np  and  down  as  a  tale- 
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bearer  amongst  the  people ;  but  rather  to  do  their  duty,  by  in- 
forming the  guilty  persons  of  their  faults  in  private,  and  not 
render  themselves  partakers  in  their  guilt,  by  giving  to  those 
faults  an  unnecessary  publicity,  Lev.  xix.  16. 

They  are  commanded  not  to  curse  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
nor  the  magistrates,  because  their  decisions  may  have  been  un- 
favourable to  them»  Exod.  xxii.  28. 

They  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all  fraud,  as  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God,  Deut.  xxv.  13 — 16;  when  they  have  found 
any  property,  they  are  carefully  to  inquire  for  its  owner,  and  re- 
store it,  Deut.  xxii.  1,  2,  3 ;  they  are  to  keep  themselves  guilt- 
less, not  only  of  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  and  bestiality,  but 
of  all  impure  concupiscence,  which  are  great  crimes  in  the  sight 
of  Jehovah,  Lev.  xviii.  1 — 30 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1 7,  18,  19. 

The  obedience  which  was  due  to  the  civil  laws,  was  urged  on 
the  ground,  that  they  originated  from  that  merciful  and  holy 
Being,  who  is  the  creator  and  the  governor  of  all  things.  Lev.  xi. 
44;  xviii.  3—6;  xix.  10,  12,  14,  18,  25,  28,  30-52,  34,  37; 
xxii.  3,  8,  30 — 33;  xxiii.  22,  43;  xxv.  17,  etc.  Moses,  accord- 
ingly, in  reference  to  this  subjecti  viz.  obedience  to  the  civil 
laws,  never  fails  to  remind  the  people  of  their  divine  origin,  and 
teaches  them,  that,  unless  those  laws  are  observed,  as  religious , 
as  well  as  civil  institutions,  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  Consult  par- 
ticularly the  passages  which  follow,  and  which  are  worthy  of  a 
repeated  perusal,  Deut.  iv.  1 — 40;  v.  1 — 6,  25 ;  viii.  1 — 19;  x. 
12 ;  xi.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  xxx.  20. 

Numerous  sacrifices  were  insisted  on;  not  indeed  for  any 
supposed  worthiness  in  the  sacrifices  themselves,  but  because 
they  were  an  indication  of  a  grateful  mind ;  because  they  pre- 
sented a  symbolic  representation  of  the  punishment  due  to  trans- 
gressors ;  and  uttered,  as  it  were,  an  impressive  admonition,  that 
all  sins  were  to  be  avoided.  Sacrifices  and  mere  ceremonious 
observances  are  not,  in  themselves,  considered  as  meritorious. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  does  not  have  re- 
spect to  gifts  and  offerings,  and  that  vows  are  not  necestary, 
Deut.  X.  17;  xxiii.  22,  S8.  A  person  who  had  made  a  vow, 
could  free  himself  from  the  performance  of  it,  by  paying  a  cer- 
tain amount,  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest ;  and,  furthermore, 
the  power  was  lodged  in  the  master  of  a  family  of  making  void 

Aa2 
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the  vows  of  his  wives  and  daughters^  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 33 ;  Numb. 
XXX.  2 — 15. 

Particular  forms  of  words,  to  be  used  in  prayer,  are  not  found 
among  the  instructions  of  Moses,  ^and  the  probable  reason  of  it, 
as  represented  in  the  original  German,  is,  that  such  forms  of 
words  would  have  been  too  near  an  approach  to  the  superstitious 
forms  employed  in  charms  and  incantations,  among  the  neigh- 
bouring idolatrous  nations,  and  might  have  led  to  unpropitious 
consequences.^  Still  there  is  what  may  be  considered,  in  some 
respects,  an  exception  to  this  statement,  for  we  find  a  form  of 
words  prescribed  for  the  benediction  in  Numb.  vi.  24 — ^26 ;  and 
also  for  the  return  of  thanks  in  Deut.  xxvi,  1 — 10,  13 — 15. 

Promises  of  temporal  good,  and  threats  of  temporal  evil  were 
necessary  in  an  age,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  future  life  was 
limited  and  obscure.  But  they  are  no  more  obstacles  to  moral 
discipline  and  instruction,  than  threats  and  promises  are,  at  the 
present  day,  to  the  moral  education  of  our  offspring.  Further- 
more, the  threats  and  promises,  of  which  we  speak,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  addressed  to  the  Jews  as  a  people,  rather  than  aa 
individuals ;  thus  making  a  part  of  the  civil  polity :  indeed  they 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  that  Ood  approves  what  is 
moral,  and  condemns  what  is  immoral  and  corrupt ;  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  he  governs  the  universe. 

The  religion  of  Moses,  therefore,  had  an  exoeUent  moral  ten- 
dency; it  disciplined  many  men,  whose  characters,  for  their 
moral  elevation  and  worth,  are  fit  subjects  of  admiration.  If  it 
had  defects,  let  us  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  the  gratitude  to  confess,  that  its  deficiencies  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

§.  309.  Of  thb  question,  **  Whether  there  are  Types 

IN  THE  Laws  of  Moses  ?" 

That  there  are  historical  and  moral  tjrpes  in  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  is  evident  from  the  Passover,  and  from  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, Exod.  zii;  1 — 13,  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  4,  8;  Deut.  xvi.  1 — 8; 
also  from  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  gold  mitre  of  the  high 
priest,  for  a  typical  import  is  expressly  assigned  to  these  last  by 
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Moses  himself.  Consult  Exod.  xxviii.  38;  and  Dent.  x.  16; 
XXX.  6. 

But  whether  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses 
what  are  termed  prophetical  types>  has  been  a  subject  of  very 
great  controversy.  We  see  in  the  discussions^  which  have  arisen 
upon  this  subject,  the  tendency  which  there  is  in  men  to  rush 
from  one  extreme  to  another;  and  because  types  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  too  much  multiplied,  the  wisdom  of  these  latter 
days  has  taken  upon  itself  boldly  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
such  types  at  all. 

One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  discipline,  taken  in  connection  with  the  promises  made 
to  the  patriarchs,  was  not  only  introduced  to  preserve  and  trans- 
mit the  true  religion,  but  implied  and  intimated  something  better 
to  come.  Those  better  times  were  not  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  prophets,  and  often,  from  age  to  age,  they  predicted  them  in 
their  poetry.  But  express  and  insulated  types  of  Christ,  or  of 
the  Christian  Church,  known  to  be  such  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  Laws  of  Moses.  Still  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  further  investigation,  than  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  whether  Gkxl,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses,  did  not  so  order  certain  events  and  ceremonies,  that  they 
should  be  discovered  to  be  typical  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
in  this  way  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Compare  my  Hermeneuticam  generalem  Veteris  et  Novi 
Foederis,  %.  15, 16.  p.  43— 4a 

Note.  [[As  the  subject  of  the  typbb  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
one  which  has  not  failed  to  interest,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
feelings  of  many  in  this  country,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  to  subjoin  to  this  section  the 
opinions  of  the  translator  of  Ernesti's  Elements  of  Interpretation. 
The  remarks,  to  which  I  refer,  may  be  found  in  a  note  to  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  that  publication,  and  are  as  follows  : 

*'  If  it  be  asked.  How  far  are  we  to  consider  the  Old  Tbsta- 
MSNT  as  typical?  1  should  answer,  without  any  hesitation.  Just 
so  much  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical,  as  the  New  Testament 
affirms  to  be  so,  and  no  mobe.  The  fact,  that  any  thing  or  event 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  designed  to  prefigure 
something  under  the  New,  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  revela- 
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tion ;  and>  of  oourae,  all  that  is  not  designated  by  divine  anthority 
as  typical^  can  never  be  made  so  by  any  authority  less  than  that 
which  guided  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures.*^ 


§.  310.  Skstgh  of  Rblioion  from  Mosbs  until  after  thb 

Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  institutions  of  Moses  retained  their  influence  through 
subsequent  ages.  Whenever  religion  was  endangered  by  n^lect 
or  by  idolatry,  the  invariable  consequence  was,  that  there  were 
calamities  and  evils,  which  admonished  the  people  of  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  rulers,  who  should  restore  to  them  both  the  full 
operation  of  their  religion,  and  their  prosperity  as  a  nation.  In 
case  Ood  did  not  send  upon  them,  in  the  first  instance,  public 
calamities,  he  commissioned  his  prophets,  who  severely  reproved 
kings  and  princes,  threw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
wicked  attempts  to  introduce  idolatry,  and  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, had  the  happiness  of  seeing,  in  some  cases,  pious  kings 
raised  up,  as  the  successors  of  the  impious,  who  rescinded  what 
their  predecesscnrs  had  done,  removed  idolatry,  and  restored  the 
true  worship  of  Ood. 

When  at  length  admonitions  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  avail, 
and  the  people  were  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt,  the 
Israelitish  commonwealth  was  overthrown,  253  years  after  their 
separation  from  Judah,  and  722  before  Christ.  The  people  were 
carried  away  by  the  Assyrians  into  Gozan,  Chalacene,  the  cities 
of  Media,  and  into  Assyria. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  overthrown  387  years  after  the 
separation,  588  before  Christ,  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  people 
were  carried  captive  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Cheber  in  Ba- 
bvlonia. 

In  these  events  were  fulfilled  the  predictions  both  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets. 

The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  under  the 
Judges,  who  ruled  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  under  the 
Kings,  consisted  in  this,  that  under  the  former,  idolatry  was  not 
commanded,  but  the  people  rushed  into  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Wherefore  the  contamination  never  extended  so  ftur,  as  to  reach 
the  Tabernacle^    On  the  contrary,  those  kings  who  were  im- 
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piotUy  either  expressly  commanded  the  worship  of  idols,  or  pro- 
moted it  in  some  manner  by  their  authority;  so  that  its  pernicious 
influence  penetrated  even  to  the  Temple  itself. 

The  most  impious,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judak^  were  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh,  who  immolated  their  sons  to  Moloch ;  and  the  former 
of  whom  shut  up  the  Temple.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Ahab 
with  his  Zidonian  wife,  Jbzebbl,  surpassed  all  others  in  wicked- 


During  the  period  immediately  preceding  their  overthrow, 
evetj  kind  of  superstition,  and  erery  moral  pollution  prevailed  in 
both  kingdoms,  especially  in  that  of  Judah.  No  other  means, 
therefore,  remained  to  correct  their  vices,  but  that  of  extreme 
severity,  by  which  the  whole  nation,  dispersed  from  their  country 
into  distant  regions,  and  humbled  and  aflUcted,  might  learn  that 
they  could  do  nothing  without  God,  and  that  idols  could  lend 
them  no  assistance. 

When  at  length  the  Return^  predicted  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, was  unexpectedly  secured  by  the  instrumentality  of  Cy- 
rus; and  the  temple  and  dty  were  rebuilt,  the  people,  being 
convinced  by  the  fulfilment  of  so  many  and  such  distinguished 
prophecies,  that  God  is  thk  oknipotbnt  and  omniscibnt 
GoYBRNOR  OF  THB  UNITBR8B,  and  that  all  idols  are  a  vanity, 
continued  firm  to  Jehovah  ever  after.  So  much  so,  that  they 
opposed  the  commands,  and.  set  at  defiance  the  punishments,  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  endured  every  sufiPering,  took  up  arms  in 
vindication  of  their  liberty  and  religion^  and  brought  over  other 
nations  also  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  rest  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  widely  dispersed  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
everywhere  made  proselytes,  and  it  became  known  to  the  other 
nations,  that  there  was  a  people,  who  worshipped  one  invisible 
God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world. 

The  Jews  supposed  at  this  time,  that  the  age  was  approach- 
ing, when  the  trub  rblioion  should  be  propagated  to  all  na- 
tions, as  had  been  promised  to  the  patriarchs  and  predicted  by 
the  prophets. 

Their  condition  as  a  nation,  it  is  true,  through  the  discord  of 
the  rulers,  grew  worse  than  it  had  been  previously,  and  every 
thing  threatened  ruin.  That  which  was  promised,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  performed  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  and  their  religion, 
in  subsequent  ages,  has  been  propagated  even  to  us;  a  grand  ful- 
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filment  of  what  was  predicted  to  the  patriarchs  four  thousand 
years  ago. 

§.311.  Perse VBRANCE  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  Reli- 
gion AFTER  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  after  the 
captivity,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea,  and  re- 
specting the  return  from  captivity ;  as  is  clear  from  Ezra,  ix.  7— 
15 ;  Neh.  ix.  32—3? ;  xiii.  17>  18 ;  Zech.  i.  2—6.  The  punish- 
ment of  a  long  exile,  which  the  foreign  gods  they  worshipped 
couM  not  avert,  and  their  return,  which  was  effected  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  alone,  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  excited  their  minds,  already  softened  by  the  concurrence 
of  80  many  afflictions,  to  renewed  reflection  on  these,  and  on  other 
events  equally  striking  and  more  ancient,  and  induced  them  more 
especially  to  acknowledge  the  manifold  mercies  of  God  which  had 
been  so  often  shown  to  them. 

In  order  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  past  fresh  and  living  in 
their  minds,  they  built  synagogues,  in  which  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  read  every  sabbath  day.  And  not  long  after,  other  sacred 
books  were  read  likewise,  especially  the  prophets ;  prayers  were 
also  offered ;  sacred  hymns  were  sung ;  and  the  people  were  ex- 
horted to  a  moral  and  religious  course. 

Schools  also  were  established,  in  which  the  rising  generation 
were  instructed  more  carefully  in  the  truths  of  religion  than  they 
could  be  by  their  parents. 

The  similitude  which  existed  between  the  system  of  Mosea 
and  that  of  Zoroaster,  which  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Media,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  article,  viz.  that  they  both  discoun- 
tenanced the  worship  of  idols.     For, 

I.  That  eternal  principle,  or  beginm'ng  of  all  things,  called 
Hazaruam,  was  neither  the  creator  nor  governor  of  the  worlds 
but  the  endless  succession  of  time,  which  was  represented  by  Zo- 
roaster as  the  supreme  existence,  ens,  or  fountain  of  being.  From 
Hazaruah,  proceeded  Ormuz  and  Ahrimanes.  Ormuz  acted 
the  part  of  creator  of  the  world ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  no 
little  envy  in  the  mind  of  Ahrimanes,  and  induced  him  to  mingle 
with  the  workmanship  of  Ormuz^  the  seeds  or  principles  of  evil. 
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By  the  Mehestani,  moreover,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  not  only 
Ormuz^  but  six  Amschabpandi,  also  innumerable  spirits,  dis- 
persed everywhere,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  earthly 
existences,  were  worshipped  without  distinction. 
>  II.  If  the  example  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  worshipped 
Ormuz  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  confirmed  the 
Hebrews  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  it  had  an  equal  tendency, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  induce  them  to  adore  the  stars,  and  spirits, 
which  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  system  of  those  na- 
tions ;  also  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  the  ancestors 
of  king  Josiah,  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Mehestani,  had 
introduced  at  Jerusalem,  and  also,  it  is  probable,  to  practise  that 
species  of  Magian  worship  witnessed  by  Ezekiel  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

III.  The  Jews,  if  they  had  been  excited  by  the  example  alone 
of  their  conquerors,  to  perseverance  in  their  religion,  would  not 
certainly  have  continued  their  adherence  to  it  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persians,  when  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  idola- 
trous Greeks;  a  period,  in  which,  though  exposed  to  the  hos- 
tility of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  they  gave  ample  proofs  of  their 
integrity. 

The  assertion,  that  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  because  they  had  learnt  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
GK>d  from  philosophical  principles,  is  opposed, 

I.  By  the  representations  of  the  books,  which  remain  of  that 
period.  For  it  is  evident  from  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Malacbi ;  also  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecdesiasticus,  that  the  prevalent  belief  was  founded  on  an- 
cient history,  especially  on  ancient  miracles,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies. 

II.  Moreover,  the  firm  persuasion,  which  existed,  would  not 
have  arisen  from  any  philosophical  speculations  about  the  being 
of  God,  if  it  had  not  existed  in.  a  previous  period ;  since,  in  the 
Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  were  many  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  show  the  doctrine  of  the  true 
God  and  the  vanity  of  idols. 

III.  To  overturn  at  once  this  unfounded  supposition,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  the  men  best  instructed  in  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, endeavoured  to  bring  back  idolatry;  But  on  points  con- 
nected Avith  this  subject,  something  further  is  to  be  said. 
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§.  312.  Respbcting  thb  Knowlbdos  of  God  bbforb  thb 
TIME  OF  Christ,  as  developed  by  Philosophy. 

Not  a  single  philosopher  had  any  idea  of  a  God  of  such  an  ex- 
alted character,  as  to  be  the  agent  in  the  oonstniction  of  the 
Universe,  till  Anaxagorasi  the  disciple  of  Hermotimus.  This 
philosopher  came  to  Athens  in  the  year  456  before  Christ,  and 
first  taoght  that  the  world  was  organised  or  constructed  by  some 
mind  or  mental  being,  out  of  matter,  which  this  philosopher 
supposed  had  always  existed.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  adopt- 
ed, illustrated,  and  adorned  this  opinion. 

Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  the  world  to  have  existed 
in  its  organised  form  eternally,  and  that  the  suprbmb  bbino, 
who  was  coexistent,  merely  put  it  in  motion. 

The  Epicureans  believed  that  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms 
was  the  origin  of  all  things.  Many  were  atheists ;  many  were 
sceptics^  who  doubted  and  assailed  every  system  of  opinions. 

Those  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  framer  or  architect 
of  the  world,  (for  no  one  believed  in  a  creator  of  it,)  supported 
the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  an  animating  principle  in  matter^ 
which  originated  from  the  supreme  architect,  and  which  regu- 
lated the  material  system. 

Things  of  minor  consequence,  especially  those  which  influenced 
the  destiny  of  man,  were  referred  by  all  classes,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  gods^  who  were  accordingly  the  objects  of  worship, 
and  not  the  suprbmb  architect.  Paul  gives  a  sufficiently 
favourable  representation  of  this  defective  knowledge  of  God, 
Rom.  i.  19 — ^24.  After  all,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  an  inquiry, 
whether  Anaxagoras  or  Hermotimus  had  not  learnt  some  things 
respecting  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  from  those  Jews,  who  were 
sold  as  slaves,  by  the  Phoenicians,  into  Greece,  Joel,  iii,  6 ;  or  from 
the  Phoenidans  themselves,  who  traded  in  Ionia  and  Greece ;  and 
whether  these  philosophers  did  not  thus  acquire  that  knowledge, 
which  was  thought  to  have  originated  with  themselves.  Per- 
haps they  derived  their  notions  of  an  btbrnal  architbot  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Persians  respecting  Haxaruam,  or  the  endless 
succession  of  time,  and  Ormuz.  However  this  may  be,  we  ob- 
serve on  this  topic, 

I.  That  the  Hebrews  remained  firm  to  their  religion  before 
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their  acquaintanoe  with  Grecian  philosophy,  although  many  re- 
ceded from  it,  after  forming  such  an  acquaintance. 

II.  The  philosophic  doctrine  respecting  the  architect  of  the 
world,  rested  on  arguments  of  so  subtile  a  kind,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  understood  by  the  Jewish  populace,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  them,  to  confirm  their  minds  in 
religious  truth.  According  to  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  i. 
6,  such  was  the  contention,  even  among  the  learned,  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  gods,  that  those  who  had  the  most  strength 
and  confidence  on  their  side  were  compelled  to  doubt. 

The  books  of  Cicero,  De  Nat,  Deorum,  are  by  all  means  to  be 
read. 

§.  313.  On  thb  Condition  of  Man  after  Death. 

That  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  the  Patriarchs  themselves  had 
some  idea  of  a  future  life,  although  we  must  acknowledge  their 
information  on  the  subject  to  have  been  limited  and  obscure^  is 
evident^ 

I.  From  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  subterra- 
nean residence  denominated  Shbol,  vIKt^  and  *^^31^  and  the 
grave  or  place  of  interment  for  the  body,  denominated  '^^. ,  Gen. 
xxv.  8;  xxxvii.  35;  xlix.  33;  1.  2—10;  Numb.  xx.  24—26; 
Dent.  xxxi.  16 ;  xxxir.  7 ;  1  Kings^  xi.  43. 

II.  That  they  believed  in  the  existenice  of  the  spirit  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  is  evident  likewise  from  the  credit  which  they 
were  disposed  to  give  to  the  art  of  nbcromanoy,  by  means  of 
which  the  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  dSdHHi 
S'lH,  ^?^T,  were  summoned  back  to  the  present  scene  of  exist* 
enoe.  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6,  7,  26,  27;  Deut  xviii.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  3— -10;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  24;  1  Chron.  x.  13;  Is.  ziz.  3; 
xxix.  4;  Ivii.  9;  comp.  Zech.  xiii.  2 — 6. 

The  objection^  which  is  sometimes  made,  viz.  that  persona 
whose  minds  are  under  the  influence  of  superstition  are  very  in- 
consistent with  themselves  and  in  their  opinions,  does  not  avail 
anything  in  the  present  case ;  for  it  would  in  truth  be  a  miracle 
of  inconsistency,  if  those  persons  who  believed  that  departed 
spirits  were  no  longer  existing,  should^  nevertheless^  give  full 
credit  to  the  ability  of  such  non-existent  spirits,  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  the  future. 

The  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  therefore,  on  this  subject. 
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was,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  received  into  Shbol, 
which  IB  represented  as  a  large  subterranean  abode^  Gen.  xzxvii. 
35;  comp.  Numb.  xvi.  30 — 33;  Deut.  xxxii.  22.  Into  this 
abode^  we  are  told  that  the  wicked  are  driven  suddenly,  their 
days  being  cut  short ;  but  the  good  descended  into  it  tranquilly, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  their  years. 

This  very  spacious  dwelling-place  for  those  who  have  gone 
hence,  is  often  described  as  sorrowful,  and  as  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  Job,  x.  21 ;  Ps.  vi.  5  ;  Ixxxviii.  11, 12; 
cxv.  17;  Is.  xxxviii.  18;  but  in  Is.  xiv.  9,  et  seq.  it  is  repre- 
sented as  full  of  activity ;  and  in  other  places,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Job,  xxvi.  5,  6,  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7i  more  than  human 
knowledge  is  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants,  which  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  necromancers.  In  this  abode, 
moreover,  the  dbpartbd  spirits  rejoice  in  that  rest  so  much 
desired  by  the  orientals.  Job,  iii.  13 ;  and  there  the  living  hope 
to  see  once  more  their  beloved  ancestors  and  children,  Gen. 
xxxvii.  35;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  10;  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  29;  Numb. 
XX.  24 — ^26;  1  Kings,  ii.  10, 11,  etc. ;  and  there  also  the  servant 
is  at  length  freed  from  his  master,  and  enjoys  a  cessation  from  his 
labours:  '^  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  there  the 
weary  be  at  rest,"  Job,  iii.  13—19. 

That  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad 
were  separated  in  Sheol,  although  it  might  indeed  be  inferred 
from  their  ideas  of  the  justice  and  benignity  of  God  (Matt.  xxii. 
32.)  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  testimony.  The  probability, 
however,  that  this  was  the  case,  seems  to  be  increased,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  who,  in 
chapter  iii.  18,  speaks  somewhat  sceptically  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  says  in  chapter  xii.  7>  that  the  ''  spirit  shall  return 
to  God  who  gave  it;"  Qand  although  he  nowhere  in  express 
terms  holds  up  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
yet  he  informs  us  in  chap.  xii.  14,  of  something  very  similar  to 
it,  viz.  "  That  God  shall  bring  every  worh  into  Judgment y  with 
every  secret  thing ^  whether  good  or  evi7."] 

We  have  not  authority,  therefore,  to  say  positively  that  any 
other  motives  were  held  out  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  pursue 
the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil,  than  those  which  were  derived 
from  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this  life.  That  these 
were  the  motives  which  were  presented  to  their  minds  in  order 
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to  influence  them  to  pursue  a  right  course  of  conduct^  is  ex« 
pressly  asserted  in  Isaiah^  xxvi.  9,  10,  and  may  be  learnt  also 
from  the  imprecations  which  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Mehestani,  who  were  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  rewards  and  punishments  after 
death,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  at  the  time  of  which 
resurrection,  all  the  bad  would  be  purged  by  fire  and  associated 
with  the  good,  Zend-Avesta,  P.  I.  p.  ]()7>  108;  P.  II.  p.  211, 
227,  229,  124,  125,  173,  245,  246;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1—14. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  passages  in  Daniel, 
xii.  2,  3,  13 ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  very 
dear  that  Haggai  (ii.  23.)  speaks  of  some  state  of  glory  after  the 
termination  of  this  present  life.  Compare  Zech.  iii.  7<  These 
sentiments  of  the  later  prophets,  which  are  perfectly  in  unison 
with  what  is  said  of  the  justice  and  clemency  of  God  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  at  length  adopted  by  the  Jews 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sadducees,  against  whom 
they  are  defended  in  the  following  passages  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  viz.  2  Mace.  vii.  9,  11,  14,  23,  29,  36;  xii.  40—45;  and 
Wisdom,  iii.  1 — 11 ;  iv.  7 — 16. 

Thus  the  Jews  were  gradually  prepared  to  receive  that  broader 
and  fuller  light  which  Jesus  shed  upon  them,  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

§.  314,  Rbspecting  the  Propagation  of  Judaism. 

The  Jews,  during  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  were  very  extensively  dispersed,  and  they  made 
many  proselytes  to  Judaism  in  all  the  places  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  reside.  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  proselytism;  for  those  persecutions,  under 
the  good  providence  of  Gh)d,  were  the  cause  of  many  victories  to 
the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  the  interest  and  notice 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  consequence  of  the  stand  which 
the  Jews  then  took,  and  the  victories  which  they  won,  whole  na- 
tions, as  the  Idumeans,  the  Itureans,  and  Moabites,  professed 
the  Jewish  feuth,  and  underwent  the  initiatory  rite  of  circum- 
cision. The  king  of  Yaman  or  Yemen,  a  district  of  country  in 
Arabia  Felix,  became  a  Jew,  more  than  an  hundred  years 
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before  Christ ;  and  his  suocessors  both  defended  and  propagated 
the  Jewish  religion. 

The  Jews  in  Asia  Minor^  in  Greece,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
timOj  in  Rome  also,  were  the  means  of  drawing  numbers  within 
the  pale  of  their  country's  religion.  In  Rome,  in  particular,  they 
eventually  became  so  numerous  as  to  have  a  majority  at  elections ; 
and  because  they  were  restless  and  turbulent,  they  were  ordered 
by  Tiberius  to  depart  ^m  Italy,  and  by  Claudius  from  Rome. 
These  orders,  however,  were  not  fully  carried  into  execution, 
Tacitus,  Annal.  II.  85 ;  Suetonius  in  Tiberio,  §•  36.  et  in  Clau« 
dio,  §.  25 ;  Dio  Cassius,  4.  60.  p.  669. 

Ample  privileges  were  in  general  given  to  the  Jevirs  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  obstacles  were  mostly  removed  which  might 
have  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  numbers  by 
the  accession  of  proselytes.  In  this  state  of  things,  proselytes, 
especially  from  the  female  sex,  who  were  not  subjected  to  the  in- 
conveniences  of  circumcision,  were  perpetually  multiplied,  and 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Acts,  ii.  11 ; 
vi.  5;  xiii.  43,  49;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  4  ;  xviii.  7)  13  ;  xix.  29  ;  Jo- 
sephus,  Jewish  War,  ii.  20,  and  Antiquities,  xviii.  3.  5. 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  Izates,  the  king  of  Adiabene, 
having  been  instructed  by  some  females,  was  circumcised,  and  in- 
troduced the  Jewish  religion  into  his  kingdom.  See  the  Anti- 
quities of  Josephus,  XX.  2.  1 — 5.  Providence  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  into  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  for  the  apostles,  wherever  they  travelled,  found 
those  who  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  they  not  only 
had  the  liberty  to  preach  in  their  synagogues,  but,  as  we  may 
learn  from  various  passages,  were  very  essentially  aided  by  the 
Jewish  proselytes,  in  announcing  Jesus  Christ  to  the  heathen. 
Acts,  ii.  5—11;  xi.  19;  xiii.  4r-^,  13-^2;  xiv.  1—28;  xvi. 
1—40,  etc. 

§.  315.  General  State  of  Jewish  Affairs. 

The  Jews,  wherever  they  dwelt,  lived  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  community;  but  they  were  extremely  harmonious 
amongst  themselves.  Indeed  those  who  lived  in  distant, 
countries  still  maintained  a  connection  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    For  every  individual  was 
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in  the  habit  of  sending  to  it  yearly  a  half  shekel  in  money :  those 
who  were  able^  visited  it  in  person,  in  order  to  attend  the 
great  festivals :  and  those  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  do  this, 
transmitted  gifts,  either  for  the  temple,  or  to  be  employed  in  the 
sacrifices,  by  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  inhabited  Leontopolis  in  the  district 
of  Heliopolis,  ^m  the  year  149  before  Christ  to  Anno  Domini 
73,  had  a  temple  of  their  own,  though  they  still  kept  ap  a  con- 
nection with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  general  har- 
mony in  the  least  interrupted  by  the  existence  of  the  three  pro- 
minent sects,  which,  influenced  by  their  philosophical  systems, 
differed  so  much  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  When 
we  speak  of  their  interpretation^  and,  consequently,  belief,  being 
influenced  by  their  philosophy,  the  meaning  is  obvious ;  for  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  xv.  10,  4)  informs  us  that  the  Pharisees 
came  very  near  to  the  Stoics,  the  Sadducees  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  Essenes  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  Pharisees  cultivated  a  very  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  and,  as  they  were  the  favourites  of  the  people,  and  gene- 
rally secured  to  their  party  the  influence  of  females  of  high  rank, 
they  were  very  powerful.  As  is  often  the  case,  when  they  be- 
came powerful  they  became  haughty  and  restless ;  they  excited 
tumults  amongst  the  people,  and  in  the  end  were  formidable 
even  to  the  high-priests  and  the  kings  themselves;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5 — 6;  xvii.  2.  4;  xviii.  1.  3.  The  minor 
divisions,  which  eventually  introduced  themselves  into  this  sect, 
and  ranked  its  members,  as  the  followers,  some  of  Shammai, 
some  of  Hillel,  and  others  at  length  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  did  not 
interrupt  the  exercise  of  general  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  in  general  consisted  of  those  only 
who  were  wealthy  and  honourable.  When,  however,  they  were 
appointed  to  fill  public  oflices,  they  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Pharisees; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  people,  Jo- 
sephus, Antiq.  xiii,  10.  6 ;  xviii.  1 .  3,  4. 

The  Essenes  were  a  sect,  who  were  very  closely  linked 
together^  and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  an  order  of 
monks.  The  members  of  this  sect  not  only  lived  in  Egypt,  and 
in  other  countries,  but  nearly  four  thousand  of  them  resided  in 
Palestine  itself,  particularly  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
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Sea.     Consult  Josephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  xviii.  1.5; 
and  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  ▼.  ch.  ]  7* 

§.316.  On  the  Antiquity  of  these  sects. 

It  is  remarked  by  Josephus,  (Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5 — 6.)  tbat  John 
Hyrcanus  went  over  from  the  Pharisees  to  the  Sadducees,  and 
thereby  created  much  trouble  to  his  family.  This  happened 
when  he  was  young,  i.  e.  about  the  year  150  before  Christ;  of 
course  both  of  these  sects  were  not  only  in  existence,  but,  it  may 
reasonably  be  infeired,  had  secured  no  little  notoriety,  as  fox  back 
as  that  period. 

Furthermore;  Josephus  expressly  says,  (Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9) 
that  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  existed,  as  separate 
sects,  at  the  time  when  Jonathan  was  prince,  i.  e.  between  159 
and  144  before  Christ ;  that  they  were  flourishing  at  that  period^ 
and  were  even  then,  as  he  remarks,  ^k  rov  voun/  o^x^iev.  Al- 
though they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  it  is 
dear  from  the  passage  in  Josephus  just  referred  to,  that  they 
existed  in  the  time  of  those  princes.  Some,  however,  suppose, 
that  the  Pharisees  are  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  word 
ao-iZeuot^,  Q^l^pn ,  the  pious,  which  occurs  in  1  Mace  ii.  42 ;  vii. 
13 ;  also  in  2  Mace,  xiv,  6 ;  and  that  this  sect  are  there  called 
the  pious,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  desirous  to  do 
more  than  the  law  required ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  other  per- 
sons, (among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Sadducees,)  who  were 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  adhering  to  the  teller  of  the  law,  and 
with  doing  as  much  and  no  more,  than  it  demanded,  were  deno- 
minated Q^i?^*?^)  ^^  J«5^«  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
these  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  were  nearly  simul- 
taneous in  their  origin ;  but  the  precise  Hme  of  their  origin  must 
be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees. 

It  is  further  to  be  added,  that  the  ao-i^oioi,  Assideans,  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace  ii.  42,  are  said  to  have  been  those,  iKova-ia- 
{oficyei  Tf  yo^f ,  rn Vl?  2llT3r))a  bb ,  ftfho  voluntarily  fought  for 
their  religion;  and,  furthermore,  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  general, 
in  2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  are  denominated  cM-tteuci.  Josephus  likewise 
(Antiq.  xii.  10,  3.)  does  not  call  the  aaitatot  Pharisees,  but  ayo- 
Bov^  Keu  oo-MVf  rot/  c^yevf,  the  good  and  pious  of  the  people. 

What  is  stated  in  Pirkb  Aboth,  viz.  that  Zaddok  and  Bai- 
thos,  disciples  of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  were  the  founders  of  the 
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sect  of  the  Sadducees^  possesses  no  great  authority^  inasmuch  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  Josephus.  It  appears^  how- 
ever,  that  both  Saddacees  and  Pharisees  had  their  origin  about 
the  time  of  Antigonus  Sochaeus^  who  was  the  disciple  of  Simon 
the  Just,  i.  e.  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ. 

In  respect  to  the  Essenes^  it  appears^  both  from  their  mode 
of  life,  and  from  the  great  numbers  who  resided  in  that  country, 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  Egypt.  Philo,  likewise,  in  his 
treatise  (De  Vita  contempLJ  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afford  evidence  that  this  was  the  fact.  He  indeed  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  Essenes  or  Esseans,  Q*^?^,  and  Thera- 
peutse,  Be^avtvraiy  but  it'js  only  in  some  minute  particulars  of 
small  consequence.  Both  names  signify  physicians ;  for  the 
members  of  this  sect  professed  not  only  the  healing  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  mind  also. 

§.  317.  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  Pharisees  boasted,  that  they  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Ood,  on  account  of  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  law 
and  religion,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  2.  4;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  14; 
Luke,  xi.  52;  xviii.  II. 

We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  their  opinions,  as  far  as  they 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  They  agreed  with  the  Stoics  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
fate,  or  an  immutable  order  of  things,  fixed  by  the  decree  of  God. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  more  agreeable  to  some,  if  we  should  denomi- 
nate their  opinions  in  this  respect  the  doctrine  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, i.  e.  that  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
rules  and  co-operates  with  all  events  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
prevent  at  least  their  being  left  entirely  dependent  on  the  will 
of  man  :  since  the  actions  of  man  himself  are  dependent  on  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9;  xviii.  1.  3; 
Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  14;  Acts,  v.  38,  39. 

II.  They  taught,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  and 
dwelt,  after  the  present  life,  in  some  subterranean  abode, 
(sheol) — They  further  taught,  that  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
were  tormented  with  everlasting  punishments ;  and  that  they  at 
times  made  their  reappearance  upon  the  earth  to  vex  men  with 
epilepsy,  mental  derangement,  madness,  and  melancholy;  that 
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the  good,  on  the  other  hand^  received  rewards,  and  at  length 
passed  into  other  human  bodies.  Antiquities,  xviii.  1.3;  Jewish 
War,  ii.  8.  14;  iii.  8.  5;  Matt.  xiv.  2;  xvi.  14;  John,  ix.  2,  34. 
It  is  nowhere  remarked  by  Josephus,  that  they  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  but  that  they  did  hold  such  a  belief, 
is  clear  from  the  New  Testament.  Consult  Matt.  xxii.  24 — 34 ; 
Mark,  xii.  18—23;  Luke,  xx.  27—36;  John,  xi.  24;  see  also, 
2  Mace.  vii.  9—11,  14,  23,  29,  36;  xii.  40-45. 

III.  The  Pharisees  believed  in,  and  taught  the  existence  of 
angels,  both  good  and  bad.  The  angel,  that  held  the  highest 
rank  among  the  former  class,  they  believed  to  have  been  uncre- 
ated. The  name  of  this  angel,  at  least  as  it  occurs  in  the  more 
recent  Jewish  writings,  is  Mittatron.  The  highest  in  rank 
among  the  latter  class,  or  the  ptince  of  bad  angels,  received  va- 
rious names,  and  was  called  the  devil,  Samael,  Ashhedai  or 
the  tempter,  a  liar  and  homicide  horn  the  beginning,  the  old 
SERPENT,  the  PRINCE  OF  THIS  WORLD,  who  accuses  men  before 
God  and  demands  their  destruction.  Matt.  iv.  3 ;  Luke,  iv.  2 ; 
John,  viii.  44 ;  xiv.  30 ;  Heb.  ii.  14;  Rev.  xii.  9;  xx.  2.  They 
believed  that  angels  were  the  ministers  or  agents  of  the  divine 
Being  on  the  earth,  and  that  some  one  of  them  was  assigned,  not 
only  to  every  kingdom,  but  to  every  individual;  and  that  at  times 
he  made  his  appearance,  Matt,  xviii.  10 ;  Luke,  iv.  10 ;  Acts, 
xii.  15  ;  xxiii.  8,  9;  Heb.  ii.  5. 

IV.  They  believed,  furthermore,  that  God  was  under  obliga- 
tion, and  bound  in  justice,  to  bestow  favours  upon  the  Jews ;  to 
render  them  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  to  justify, 
and  to  render  them  eternally  happy  ;  and  that  He  could  not  con- 
demn any  of  them.  The  ground  of  Justification  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  they  alleged  to  be  the  merits  of  Abraham ;  the  knowledge 
of  God  which  existed  amongst  them ;  circumcision,  and  the  offering 
of  sacrifices,  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xvii.  2.  4 ;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8. 
4 ;  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho  ;  Pirke  Aboth  ;  Heb.  x.  1 
—18. 


§.  318.  Defects  in  the  Moral  Principles  and  Practice 

OF  THE  Pharisees. 

The  Pharisees  professed  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
strictest  moral  integrity ;  but  the  principles,  by  which  their  con- 
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duct  was  guided  in  this  respect,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  both  lax 
and  erroneous.     For  instance^ 

I.  They  considered  many  things,  which,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  had  been  admitted  to  hold  a  place  in  the  civil  Laws 
of  Moses,  to  be  for  that  reason  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the 
law  ofretaliaiion,  (jus  talignis,)  and  the  divorce  of  a  wife,  for 
any  cause  whatever^  Matt,  v,  31,  et  seq. ;  xix.  3,  et  seq. 

II.  In  some  instances  they  adhered  too  closely  to  the  leiter  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws ;  and  also  perverted  the  spirit  of  those  laws  by 
accommodating  them  to  their  own  philosophy.  Thus,  according  to 
the  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  law  in  respect  to  loving 
one's  neighbour,  they  were  bound  to  love  their  neighbour  merely, 
and  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  hatred  towards 
their  enemies.  Matt.  v.  43 ;  Luke,  x.  33.  They  maintained  that 
the  oath,  in  which  Gkxl  was  not  expressly  named,  was  not  bind- 
ing ;  or  at  least,  esteemed  it  but  of  little  consequence.  Matt.  v. 
33.  On  the  sabbath,  they  forbade  the  gathering  of  a  few  ears  of 
com,  healing  the  sick,  etc.  Matt.  xii.  1,  et  seq. ;  Luke,  vi.  6,  et 
seq. ;  xiv.  I,  et  seq. 

III.  They  attached  but  little  importance  to  those  natural  laws 
which  Moses  had  n6t  enforced  by  a  penalty,  and  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  the  ceremonial  laws ;  as  if  the  latter  were  great 
and  weighty  commands.  Matt.  v.  19;  xv.  1,  et  seq. ;  xxii.  34 — 
40. 

They  considered  anger,  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  like- 
wise the  exercise  of  impure  affections,  to  be  matters  of  but  little 
moment.  Matt.  v.  21,  22,  27—30. 

They  were  anxious  to  make  proselytes ;  more  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  numbers,  than  for  making  them  better  men. 
Matt,  xxiii.  15.  Avaricious  and  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  they  resorted  to  any  measures,  whether  just  or  unjust,  to 
procure  riches.  Matt,  xxiii.  4;  James,  ii.  1 — 8;  Luke  xvi.  14; 
X  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  3.  4.  5.  They  were  so  desirous  of  vain 
glory,  and  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  their  own  personal 
sanctity,  that  they  uttered  their  prayers  publicly,  in  the  sight  of 
all  men.  Matt,  vi,  2,  5  ;  Luke,  xviii.  11.  They  prided  them- 
selves in  ornamenting  the  tombs  of  the  phophets.  Matt,  xxiii*  29. 
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§.  319.  On  the  Traditions  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  Pharisees  observed  a  multitude  of  traditions^  i.  e.  un- 
written ordinances,  which  originated  with  their  ancestors,  and 
some  of  them  indeed,  as  they  maintained,  with  Moses  himself. 
They  not  only  placed  these  traditions  on  an  equality  with  the 
Laws  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  but  even  esteemed 
them  of  still  higher  importance.  Matt.  xv.  2,  3,  6 ;  Mark,  vii. 
3—13;  Talmud,  Ro$k  Hashchana,  p.  19,  1;  Zebachim,  p. 
101, 1 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  6. 

The  practices  which  were  founded  on  tradition,  at  length 
made  their  appearance  in  a  collected  form  in  the  Talmud,  with 
many  additions.  By  the  aid  of  what  is  there  stated,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  some  things  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  (a  custom  which  origi- 
nated in  the  practice  of  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers,)  was  eventually  made  a  religious  duty  ;  on  the  ground, 
that  if  any  one,  though  unconscious  of  the  circumstance  at  the 
time,  had  touched  anything  whatever  which  was  considered  t/n- 
clean,  and  remained  unwashed  when  he  ate,  he  thereby  commu- 
nicated the  contamination  to  the  food  also.  The  Pharisees  judged 
the  omission  of  this  ablution  to  be  a  crime  of  equal  magnitude 
with  fornication,  and  worthy  of  death.  Consult  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon,  Aboda  Zara,  p.  11,  1;  Sota,  p.  4,  2;  Beraeholh,  p. 
46,  2 ;  Thaanith,  p.  20,  2,  compared  with  Matt.  xv.  1,  et  seq. 

They  taught  that  if  a  person  had  not  departed  from  the  house, 
the  hands,  without  the  fingers  being  distended,  should  be  made 
wet  with  water  poured  over  them,  and  then  elevated,  so  that  the 
water  might  flow  down  to  the  elbows ;  furthermore,  the  water 
was  to  be  poured  a  second  time  over  the  arms,  in  order  that,  (the 
hands  being  held  down,)  it  might  flow  over  the  fingers.  This 
practice  is  alluded  to  in  Mark,  vii.  3 ;  iay  /«4  vvyfiy  vi^wrrai,  and 
is  denominated  by  the  Rabbins  ^^\ .  See  Buxtorf  s  Chaldaic, 
Talmudic,  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon,  col.  1335.  On  the  contrary, 
those,  who  had  departed  from  the  house,  washed  in  a  bath,  or,  at 
least,  immersed  their  hands  in  water  with  the  fingers  distended. 
The  ceremony  in  this  case  (Mark,  vii.  4)  is  denominated  iav 
fA^i  /SaTTi^A^yroi,  and  by  the  Rabbins  ^9^.  See  BuxtorTs 
Lexicon,   col.   849.     The  wate^-pots  which  are  mentioned  in 
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John,  ii.  6 ;  appear  to  have  been  used  in  ablations  of  the  nature 
now  mentioned.  From  these  ablutions  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  symbolic  washings,  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxi.  6 ;  Ps. 
xxyi.  6 ;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  24  Indeed  the  Pharisees  were  so 
scrupulously  cautious^  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  strain  the 
liquids  they  were  to  drinks  from  the  fiear  that  they  might  inad- 
vertently swallow  some  unclean  animalcule.  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

They  were  so  fearful  of  being  contaminated,  that  they  would 
not  eat  with  Gentiles ;  nor  indeed  with  those  persons  who  dis- 
charged the  unpopular  office  of  tax-gatherer ;  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  their  times,  were  disposed  to  consider, 
as  sinners,  and  to  spurn  from  their  presence  all  who  were  not  of 
their  own  sect,  Talmud,  Ckagiga,  2,  7 ;  Matt.  ix.  11;  Luke,  yii. 

39. 

They  fasted  twice  a  week,  viz.  on  Thursday,  when,  as  they 
supposed,  Moses  ascended  mount  Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  be 
descended,  ThaanUh,  2.  9.  p.  Shabb,  I.  24 ;  compare  Luke,  xviii. 

11. 

They  enlarged  their  phylacteries,  and  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments. Matt,  xxiii.  5.  Of  the  border  or  fringe  of  the  garment, 
KpeunctUy,  n>'^'$ ,  Chald.  P^T^pnip  ,  a  slight  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  hundred  and  twenty  second  section.  The  jiAy- 
lacieries,  which  had  their  origin  from  Exodus,  xiii.  16;  and 
Deut.  vi.  8 ;  xi.  18 ;  were  pieces  of  parchment,  on  which  were 
inscribed  four  passages  of  scripture,  namely,  £xod.  xiii.  1 — 10, 
11 — 16;  and  Deut.  v.  4 — 9;  xi.  13-— 21 ;  and  which  were  then 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  the  letters  of  the  word  ^?^ ,  and  placed 
in  receptacles  of  leather.  They  were  confined  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  left  hand  by  a  leathern  thong,  "^^  ^?  rtiH  ^  and  like- 
wise upon  the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  D^3^S  V^  nSstob . 

Note.  The  Pharisees,  as  appears  from  the  statements  which 
have  now  been  made,  were  in  general  a  corrupt  class  of  men. 
This  assertion,  however,  will  not  apply  to  every  individual  of 
them ;  for  there  were  not  wanting  persons  even  in  that  sect,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  moral  integrity,  Mark.  xv.  43;  Luke, 
ii.  25  ;  xxiii.  51 ;  John,  xix.  38 ;  Acts,  v.  34. 

That  such  was  the  case,  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  (Berachoth,  p.  13,  2,  Sota,  p.  20,  3,)  and  from  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  {Sota,  p.  22,  2,)  where  it  is  stated,  that 
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there  were  seven  classes  of  Pharisees^  who  were  very  much 
unlike. 

We  shall  briefly  mention  two  of  these  classes,  viz.  (1)  the  Pha- 
risees who  were  called  Sichemites,  D5t9  W^'^B  ^  who  entered  into 
that  sect  merely  for  the  purposes  of  temporal  emolument.  Matt, 
xxiii.  5,  14  ;  and  (2)  those,  who  were  anxious  to  place  themselves 
under  strict  moral  discipline,  and  were  ready  to  perform  every 
duty.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  last  mentioned  persons,  that 
the  name  of  Pharisees  was  given,  which  means  one,  who  is  de^ 
sirous  of  knowing  his  duty,  in  order  that  he  may  do  it,  S^'ry  WT^B 
nE7.5bn  ^n^Ti  no ,  Luke,  xviii.  18. 

§.  320.  CoNCEBNiNo  Galileans  and  Zealots. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Christ,  about  the  time  that  Archelaus 
was  sent  away  from  his  government,  a  secession  was  made  from 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  a  new  sect  arose,  called  the  Gali- 
leans. About  this  time,  Judea,  which  was  a  Roman  province, 
was  added  for  civil  purposes  to  Syria,  over  which  Quirinus  was 
governor.  It  happened  when  the  tax  was  levied  by  Quirinus, 
that  one  Judas  of  Galilee,  otherwise  called  Gaulonites,  in 
company  with  Zaduk,  a  Sadducee,  publicly  taught  that  such  tax- 
ation was  repugnant  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  according  to  which  the 
Jews,  they  maintained,  had  no  king,  but  God.  The  tumults, 
which  this  fellow  excited,  were  suppressed,  (Acts,  v.  37,)  but 
his  disdples,  who  were  called  Galileans,  continued  to  propagate 
this  doctrine,  and,  furthermore,  required  of  all  proselytes,  that 
they  should  be  circumcised.  Consult  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  J. 
6;  Jewish  War,  ii.  I7.  7—9;  vii.  8.  1—6,  9.  1,  2. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  sect,  that  the  captious  question  was 
proposed  in  Matt.  xxii.  I7,  et  seq.  viz.  "  Whether  it  was  law- 
ful to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  V*  The  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  slew 
in  the  Temple,  (Luke,  xiii.  1,  2,)  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
secv. 

Simon,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  is  called  Kawaviriif  or  ^i}X«- 
Tiy^,  Zblotbs,  Luke,  vi.  15;  and,  in  Acts,  xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  3;  we 
find  that  there  were  certain  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  were 
denominated  Zealots.  But  these  merely  insisted  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  by  no  means  went  so  far  as  those 
persons,  termed  Zelotje  or  Zealots,  whom  we  read  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  War. 
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Note.  Calmet  respecting  Simon  the  Zealot. 

^"  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  or  Simon  Zelotes,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  Canaanite  attached  to 
his  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Cana  in  Galilee ;  whether 
it  might  not  be  written  Chananean,  from  ^3P33  Chenani, 
Kkananean  or  Canaanite  ;  or  whether  it  should  not  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  its  signification  in  Hebrew,  from  the  root  Kana  ^P , 
from  which  comes  ^^P  or  ^^^P  Kant  or  Kana7ii,  to  be  zealous.  St. 
Luke  gives  him  the  surname  of  Zelotes,  the  zealot,  Luke,  vi.  15; 
Acts,  ].  13 ;  which  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  surname 
Canaanite,  given  him  by  the  other  evangelists.  Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark,  iii.  18.  Some  of  the  Fathers  say  he  was  of  Cana,  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  or  of  Naphtali.  Theodoret,  in  Ps.  Ixvii.  18 ; 
Hieron.  in  Matt.  x.  The  learned  are  divided  about  the  signifi- 
cation of  Zelotes ;  some  take  it  only  to  denote  his  zeal  in  em- 
bracing the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  others  think  he  was  of  a  sect 
called  Zealots,  mentioned  in  Josephus,  de  Bello,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2 ; 
item  lib.  vi.  cap.  1."]] 

§.321.  Rbspectino  the  Sadducees. 

The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  were  peculiar.     They  believed, 

I.  That  besides  God,  there  was  no  other  spiritual  being, 
whether  good  or  bad.  They  believed  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
died  together,  and  that  there  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  any  resur- 
rection, Matt.  xxii.  23 ;  Acts,  xxiii.  8. 

II.  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  fiate,  or  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, and  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  events  which 
happened,  depended  on  the  free  and  unconstrained  actions  of 
men. 

They  held  that  the  traditions,  which  were  received  by  the 
Pharisees,  were  not  binding,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9;  10.  6; 
xviii.  1.4;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  14. 

They  had  other  opinions,  it  is  true,  peculiar  to  them  as  a 
sect ;  but  they  neither  disseminated  them  with  much  zeal,  nor 
cultivated  a  close  intercourse  and  union  with  each  other.  It  can- 
not be  inferred,  as  some  suppose,  from  what  is  remarked  by  Jo- 
sephus, (Antiq.  xiii.  10.  6,)  that  they  merely  received  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  rejected  all  the  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  he  does  not,  in  the  passage  in  question,  oppose  the  Law  to  the 
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other  Books,  but  to  those  unwritten  traditions^  which  it  was  one 
of  their  principles  to  reject.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  disputes 
of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Sadducees  are  not  only  attacked  from 
the  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the  Pentateuch, 
but  also  draw  arguments  from  them  in  their  own  defence,  SanhC" 
drin,  p.  90.  2 ;  Ckolin,  p.  87,  I . 

NoTB.  The  Sadducees,  in  prc^ess  of  time,  appear  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  angels ;  and  also  to  have  embraced  the 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and,  in  the  eighth  century, 
they  were  distinguished,  as  a  sect,  merely  by  rejecting  the  autho- 
rity of  traditions.     Whence  they  were  at  length  called  Caraites, 

If  any  are  disposed  to  doubt  this  statement,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
certain^  that  the  Caraites  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  since 
Josephus  says  not  a  word  concerning  them.  Dr.  Roa^NMUBLLSR, 
however,  contends,  (Analecta:,  III.  Stiick  S.  163— 176.)  that  the 
Scribe,  mentioned  in  Mark,  xii.  28,  et  seq.  was  a  Caraite. 

§.  322.  EssBNBS  AND  Thebapeuta. 

The  principal  ground  of  difference  between  the  Essenes  or  Es^ 
son,  and  Tkerapeutce^  consisted  in  this  ;  the  former  were  Jews, 
who  spoke  the  Aramean,  the  latter  were  Greek  Jews,  as  the 
names  themselves  intimate,  viz.  ^^^^  ^^^  Bcfartvral.  The  £»- 
senes  lived  chiefly  in  Palestine,  the  Therapeutic  in  Egypt.  The 
Therapeutss  were  more  rigid  than  the  Essenes  ;  since  the  latter, 
although  they  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  large 
cities,  lived,  nevertheless,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  practised 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  with  the  exception  of  those  arts  which 
were  made  more  directly  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war.  The 
Therapeutic,  on  the  contrary,  fled  from  all  inhabited  places,  dwelt 
in  fields,  and  deserts,  and  gardens,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. 

Both  the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutic  held  their  property  in 
common,  and  those  things  which  they  stood  in  need  of  for  the 
support  and  the  comforts  of  life,  were  distributed  to  them  from 
the  common  stock.  The  candidates  for  admission  among  the  Es^ 
senes  gave  their  property  to  the  society ;  but  those,  who  were 
destined  for  a  membership  with  the  Therapeutic,  left  theirs  to 
their  friends ;  and  both,  after  a  number  of  years  of  probation. 
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made. a  profession,  which  bound  them  to  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  uprightness. 

The  Essenes  offered  prayers  before  sunrise :  after  which  each 
one  was  sent  by  the  person^  who  was  placed  over  them,  to  his  re- 
spective trade,  or  to  some  agricultural  employment.  About 
eleven  oclock,  they  left  their  work,  and  assembled  to  partake  of 
their  bread  and  pottage.  In  the  evening  also  their  supper  was 
in  common.  Before  and  after  meals  the  priest  offered  up 
prayers. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the -Essenes  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Law 
in  their  synagogues,  which  was  attended  with  an  allegorical  ex- 
planation ;  they  also  read  books  by  themselves  in  private  on  that 
day. 

They  pretended  to  possess  the  secret  names  of  angels^  which, 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  impiety  to  have  communicated  to 
profane  persons.  They  were  upright,  kept  themselves  free  from 
crimes,  and  were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  veracity.  They 
did  not  approve  of  oaths«  and  never  took  one,  except  when  join- 
ing the  order.  They  asserted  that  slavery  was  repugnant  to  na- 
ture. Some  of  them  made  pretensions  to  possessing  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  Essenes  avoided  matrimony,  with  the  exception 
of  a  particular  class  of  them,  who  married*  but  did  not  cohabit 
after  there  was  evidence  of  pregnancy.  The  rest  lived  in  celibacy ; 
not  because  they  had  any  objection,  in  itself  considered^  to  the 
marriage  state,  but  because  they  supposed  all  women  to  be  adulter- 
esses. If  any  one  of  this  sect  was  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  he 
was  excluded  from  their  society. 

In  point  of  DOCTRINE,  their  sentiments  were  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  They  believed,  that  God  was  the  author  of  all  good,  but  not 
of  evil;  or,  in  other  words,  co-operated  in  good  actions^  but  not  in 
evil. 

II.  They  believed  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  that  the  good 
after  death  received  rewards  beyond  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  wicked  suffered  punishments  under  the  earth. 

III.  They  objected  to  sacrifices  from  slain  animals,  and,  accord- 
ingly, did  not  visit  the  Temple,  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xv.  10.  5 ; 
xvii.  13. 3;  xviii.  1,  5  ;  10.  5  ;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  2—12. 

The  Therapeutic  agreed,  in  most  things,  with  the  Essenes, 
but  they  all  lived  unmarried.     They  received  females  into  their 
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sect,  but  such  remained  yii^ns,  and  followed  the  same  mode  of 
life  with  the  men.  On  the  Sabbath  only,  both  sexes  sat  at  the 
same  table,  the  men  on  the  right,  and  the  females  on  the  left  side 
of  it ;  their  meals  consisted  of  bread  and  salt^  sometimes  with  an 
addition  of  hyssop.  The  Therapeutse  kept  vigils  on  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Israelites  after  their  passage 
through  the  Red  sea,  sung  hymns,  and  led  sacred  dances,  Philo, 
De  Vita  contemplativa, 

\,  323.   Ck>NCERNINO  THB  HsLLBNISTS. 

Hellenist  is  the  name  whidi  is  given  to  the  Jews  who  are 
mentioned  in  Acts,  vi.  I  ;  ix.  29 ;  xi.  20,  and  who,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  but  in  all  places,  spoke  the 
Greek  as  their  vernacular  tongue.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  those  who  are  mentioned  in  John,  vii.  35,  James,  i. 
1,  and  1  Peter,  i.  1,  and  are  called  hteumc^^  rSv  iXXiiwuy,  the  diS' 
persed  among  the  Gentiles  ;  for  it  appears,  that  the  Hellenists 
were  found  at  Jerusalem,  Acts,  vi.  1 ;  and  there  were  likewise 
found  among  the  ^larropa  or  dispersed  Jews,  some  who  spoke 
the  Aramean  dialect,  as,  for  instance,  Paul  himself,  who  was  bom 
at  Tarsus,  2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  Philipp.  iii.  5.  Indeed  those  who  spoke 
the  Aramean  dialect,  were  thought  to  possess  the  pre-eminence 
over  those  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  only ;  and  they,  therefore, 
strove,  in  various  places,  to  transmit  their  vernacular  tongue  down 
to  their  posterity. 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  erected 
a  temple  in  Leontopolis  in  Egypt,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Hellenists  who  resided  there,  about  the  year  149  before  Christ ; 
in  which- priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  Levites  administered. 

In  this  temple  the  internal  arrangements  were  the  same  as  in 
that  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  the  golden  candlestick,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  a  base,  was  suspended  by  means  of  a  gold  chain, 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  xiii.  3.  I — 3.  Onias,  in  engaging  in  this 
undertaking,  was  supported,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  expressions 
in  Isaiah,  xix.  18,  et  seq. ;  but  the  representations,  which  are 
there  given,  are  not  to  be  so  literally  interpreted.  This  temple, 
therefore,  was  erected  without  any  sufficient  authority  from  the 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  and  was  not  frequented  by  any  other  Jews, 
than  the  Egyptian  and  Cyrenian,  who,  notwithstanding  its  erec- 
tion in  the  midst  of  them,  frequently  went  to  the  temple  of  Jem- 
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salem^  Acts,  vi.  9 ;  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  Megilla,  page  73,  4. 
The  Egyptian  temple  was  shut  up  in  the  year  73  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  command  of  the  empieror  Vespasian,  on  account  of 
some  tumults  of  the  Jews,  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  vii.  10. 4 ;  An- 
tiquities, XX.  10.  1. 

§.  324.    CONCBRNING  PrOSBLTTES. 

Proselttes,  vpo<r^Xv9e<,  1.  e.  those  who  have  come  in,  (so 
called  dic^  Tov  v^o0-Xi}Xt^cya«,)  are  mentioned  at  a  very  ancient  pe- 
riod ;  but  scarcely  anywhere,  except  in  connection  with  the  jour- 
ney through  Arabia,  and  afterwards  in  the  history  of  the  reigns 
of  Solomon  and  David.  Persons  of  this  description  are  denomi- 
nated by  Moses  0^"?9.,  if  they  are  destitute  of  a  house,  and 
0^50?  W,  if  they  have  one. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  they  were  found  every- 
where in  great  numbers;  some  circumcised,  and  some  un  ircum- 
cised.  The  former  were  called  Pl^JT.  ^l^just  or  righteous  prose- 
lytes ;  the  latter  "^^^H  '^'1^  proselytes  of  the  gate.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  a  number  of  epithets  applied  to  the  latter  class 
of  proselytes,  as  follows,  eCXajSeiV,  eOdrej^CK,  o'e/9o/i€yo«  rh  6tov,  f oj9o(;- 
jtAcyoi  rly  Oehv,  the  pious,  the  devout,  the  reverential,  etc.  Acts,  ii. 
5  ;  x.  2,  22  ;  xiii.  16;  xviii.  7;  corap.  2  Kings  v.  17 — 19. 

The  ancient  Kenites,  also  the  Rechabites,  who  were  the  pos- 
terity of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Mose<s,  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  this  class  of  proselytes ;  for  they  worshipped  the  one  true 
God,  while  at  the  same  time  they  altogether  refused  to  observe 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  Numb.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  i.  16 ;  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  6;  Jer.  xxxv. 

It  is  a  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  these  proselytes  observed 
those  precepts,  which  are  called  the  precepts  of  Noah,  viz. 

(I.)  That  men  should  abstain  from  idolatry, 

(2.)  That  they  should  worship  the  true  God  alone. 

(3.)  That  they  should  hold  incest  in  abhorrence. 

(4.)  That  they  should  not  commit  homicide. 

(5.)  That  they  should  not  steal  nor  rob. 

(6.)  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death. 

(7*)  That  they  should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which 
blood  is,  consequently,  nothing  strangled. 

They  frequented  the  synagogues  in  company  with  the  Jews, 
and  although  they  were  at  liberty  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any 
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place  where  they  chose ,  they  preferred  visiting  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  offered  sacrifices  through  the  priests. 

The  other  class  of  proselytes,  called  the  righteous,  ^*?.^ 
P7.Sr[ ,  were  united  with  the~"great  body  of  the  Jewish  people, 
not  only  by  circumcision,  but  (after  the  wound  that  was  inflicted 
in  consequence  of  that  rite  was  healed)  by  baptism  also.  Three 
witnesses,  or  sponsors,  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
Their  immersion  was  not  only  a  symbol  of  their  having  been  pu- 
rified from  the  corruption  of  idolatry ;  but  it  also  signified,  that, 
as  they  had  been  buried  in  the  water,  they  now  arose  new  men, 
regenerated,  the  new  bom  son$  of  Abraham,  John,  iii.  3. 

The  Jews  assert  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  which  has  now 
been  spoken  of,  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2 ;  and  Exod.  xix. 
10,  14 ;  xxiv.  8.  They  not  only  maintain  that  it  is  a  necessary 
ceremony ;  but  assert  that  it  is  so  efficacious  as  to  put  an  end  en- 
tirely to  the  connection  of  the  proselyte  with  his  kindred  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh ;  so  much  so  that  he  is  at  liberty,  if  he  choose,  to 
marry  his  own  mother,  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  1,  et  seq. 

Christ  speaks  of  this  baptism  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  imply 
that  it  was  well  known,  John,  iii.  10 ;  and  the  only  point  which 
Nicodemus  did  not  understand,  was,  that  the  Jews  also,  who 
were  already  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  to  be  bom  again  by 
baptism.  The  proselyte,  after  baptism,  offered  a  sacrifice  of  two 
turtle  doves,  and  two  young  pigeons. 

The  female  proselytes,  who  received  the  Mosaic  Law,  were 
baptized  likewise,  and  were  expected  to  present  a  similar  offering. 
See  Selden,  De  Jure  Nai.  et  Gent,  ii.  25.  c.  4.  p.  158,  et  seq. 

§.  325.    CONCERNINO  THE  SAMARITANS. 

The  people  who  were  sent  by  Shalmaneser  and  Esarhaddon 
from  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  into  the  tract  of 
country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24 ;  Ezra,  iv.  2 — 11,)  united  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  Israelites,  who  were  left  there,  and 
formed  one  people.  They  were  called  Samaritans  from  their 
principal  city  Samaria. 

At  first  these  people  worshipped  the  respective  gods  of  their 
own  nations.  But  being  harassed  by  lions,  which  had  increased 
in  number  on  account  of  the  country  having  been  desolated,  they 
attributed  their  sufferings  from  this  source  to  the  circumstance  of 
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their  having  neglected  to  worship  the  God  of  the  country.  Thef , 
therefore^  received  back  from  the  king  of  Assyria  an  exiled  He- 
brew priest^  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Bethel^  where^the  golden 
calf  had  formerly  been. 

This  priest  educated  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the 
Books  of  Moses ;  not,  however,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  without 
mingling  with  it  the  idolatry  of  the  calf,  and  representing  that 
animal  as  the  embodied  form  of  the  Deity ;  so  that  the  people 
were  led  in  this  way  to  worship  idols  and  Jehovah  at  the  same 
time,  2  Kings,  xvii.  26 — 34  ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  1 — 10. 

The  Hebrews  after  their  return  from  exile,  commenced  building 
the  Temple.  The  Samaritans  obtruded  themselves  upon  them, 
as  companions  in  the  undertaking.  The  Jews,  who  saw  that 
they  merely  sought  a  participation  in  the  benefits  conceded  by 
Cyrus,  that  they  would  not  leave  their  idols,  and  that  they  cared 
but  little  for  the  true  religion,  repelled  their  proposals  for  an 
union.  This  was  the  source  of  an  implacable  hatred  in  the  minds 
of  the  Samaritans  against  the  Jews.  •  They  impeded  as  much  as 
possible  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and  surreptitiously  obtained 
from  the  false  Smerdis  a  decree  counteracting  that  of  Cyrus. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  turn  greatly  embittered, 
and  somewhat  intimidated,  Ezra,  iv.  4 — ^24.  Hence,  whilst  they 
were  pursuing  their  labours  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  they 
were  often  exhorted  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  be 
of  good  courage.  While  Nehemiah  was  engaged  in  restoring  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  tried  every  art  to  frighten  him 
from  his  labours,  but  in  vain,  Neh.  vi.  1 — 14.  These  things  in- 
creased the  hatred  of  the  Jews.  When  Nehemiah,  about  the  year 
408  before  Christ,  formed  the  resolution  of  removing  from  the 
people  their  foreign  wives,  lest  they  should  be  led  astray  by  them, 
Manasses,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Joiada,  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  his.  This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  ruler 
of  the  Samaritans,  and,  accordingly,  Manasses  her  husband  went 
over  to  them,  Neh.  xiii.  28. 

Sanballat,  having  obtained  leave  of  Darius  Nothus,  built  a 
temple  on  mount  Gerezim,  and  placed  the  Jew,  his  son-in-law, 
over  the  sacred  observances.  While  he  filled  the  office  of  high 
priest  among  them,  the  Samaritans  appear  to  have  dismissed 
their  idols. 

After  this  very  many  of  the  Jews,  when  they  had  transgressed 
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the  law8>  fled  to  the  Samaritans  that  they  might  escape  punish- 
ment^ and  thus  the  hatred  was  increased  on  both  sides.  In  the 
year  167  before  Christy  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  king,  the 
Samaritans  consecrated  their  temple  to  Jupiter^  1  Mace.  iii.  10 ; 
Antiq.  xii.  5.  5;  but  they  returned  afterwards  to  the  religion  of 
Moses. 

In  the  year  129  before  Christ,  John  Hyrcanus  destroyed  their 
temple,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  9. 1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sa- 
maritans harassed  and  injured  the  Jews  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity,  Antiq.  xii.  4.  I  ;  xviii.  2.  2.  Whence  the  hatred, 
already  strong,  was  mutually  increased ;  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  intercourse  between  them,  Luke, 
xvii.  16 ;  John,  iv.  9,  et  seq.  So  that  the  Jews,  in  going  from 
Gklilee  to  Jerusalem,  could  not  with  safety  pass  through  Samaria ; 
but  crossed  the  Jordan  and  went  through  Gilead.  The  Jews, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Samaritans, 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  Q?^,  Sichem,  into  that  of  ^^0, 
Sychar^  which  means  drunken,  John,  iv.  5. 

Other  grounds  of  controversy  and  ill-feeling  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  Jews  were  as  follows : 

I.  The  Samaritans  did  not  receive,  as  of  divine  authority,  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  the  Pentateuch,  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Jewish  priest  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  from  Assyria.  They,  nevertheless,  expected  the  advent  of 
a  Messiah,  John,  iv.  25,  et  seq. ;  grounding  their  expectations, 
it  is  probable,  on  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  4 ; 
xxviii.  14. 

II.  The  Samaritans  contended,  that  the  proper  place  of  wor- 
ship was  not  Jerusalem,  but  mount  Gerezim,  John,  iv.  20 ;  Jo- 
sephus, Antiq.  xiii.  3.  4. 

For  some  remarks  respecting  the  errors  which  Josephus  has 
committed  in  his  account  of  Manasses,  mentioned  in  this  section, 
etc,  see  the  original  German  edition  of  this  work,  P.  II.  vol.  ii. 
§.  63,  p.  278—280. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  SACRED  PLACES. 

§.  326.  Of  Sacrbd  Places  in  general. 

In  the  earliest  ages  God  was  worshipped  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  time  or  place ;  whenever  and  wherever  the  promptings 
of  devotion  moved  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures ;  more  especially^ 
however^  under  the  shade  of  emhowering  trees,  on  hills^  and 
mountains,  and  in  places  where  they  had  experienced  some 
special  manifestations  of  his  favour. 

The  earliest  altab  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  that  of 
Noah^  Gen.  viii.  20. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  erected  a  number  of  altars  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  particularly  in  places  where  they  had  been  favoured 
with  communications  from  God,  Gen.  xii.  7;  xiii.  4,  18;  xxvi. 
25  ;  xxxiii.  20;  xxxv.  1,  3,  7* 

Moses  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  both  speak  of 
idols,  altars,  and  groves ;  but  are  silent  respecting  temples.  The 
first  temple  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  the  one  at 
Shechem,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god,  Baal-berith ;  but  as  it 
was  furnished  with  a  tower,  etc.,  there  had  probably  been  others 
before  it,  Judg.  ix.  4. 

Moses,  although  he  had  been  acquainted  with  temples  in  Egypt, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  erect  one,  while  marching  through 
Arabia ;  and  constructed,  in  its  stead,  the  tabernacle,  which  could 
easily  be  transferred  from  place  to  place.  This,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Amos,  v.  26,  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind ;  and  it  is,  further- 
more, worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have 
borne  with  them  likewise,  at  least  in  their  warlike  expeditions,  a 
sacred  tent. 

With  respect  to  the  temple  which  was  subsequently  erected  in 
Palestine,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Moses  gave  no  command  on 
the  subject.  The  plan  appears  to  have  originated  with  David, 
although  it  was  left  to  be  executed  by  his  successor. 


'V. 
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§.  327*  Of  the  Tabernaole. 

The  place  where  public  worship  was  held  from  the  time  of 
Moses  until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  viz.  the  Tabernacle,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  by  various  names,  to  wit :  ^nri  a 
tent,  ]3tpQ  a  habitation,  tD'^n  a  sanctuary,  ^^.9n  a  house, 
mh^  Thn?  13lpO  the  dwelling  place  of  Jehovah's  glory,  bnri 
njhri  Jehovah's  tent,  "TjiO  bnri  and  ly^'^lfri  brvtk  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  sometimes  ^^^H  the  palace.  It  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  was  the  area  or  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  an 
hundred  cubits  [^about  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  long,  and  fifty 
cubits  [|about  seventy-five  feet^  broad. 

It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  to  the  height  of  five  cubits,  with 
curtains,  0^?7i?  >  made  of  linen.  They  were  suspended  from 
rods  of  silver,  which  reached  from  one  column  to  another,  and 
rested  on  them.  The  columns,  D^TISP,  on  the  east  and  west, 
were  ten,  on  the  north  and  south,  twenty,  in  number,  and  were, 
without  doubt,  made  of  the  acacia,  (shittim  wood).  The 
columns,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  moisture 
of  the  earth,  were  supported  on  bases  of  brass,  D^57^.  Near 
the  top  of  the  columns  were  silver  hooks,  O^?},  in  which  the  rods 
that  sustained  the  curtains  were  inserted. 

That  part  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  formed  the 
entrance,  was  twenty  cubits  in  extent,  and  was  on  the  east  side 
of  it.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  letting  fall  a  sort  of  tapestry, 
which  hung  from  rods  or  poles,  resting  on  four  columns,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  figures  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  When 
the  entrance  was  opened  the  tapestry  was  drawn  up.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  entrance  were  called  '^^^  [^in  distinction  from  the 
curtains  that  were  suspended  around  other  parts  of  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle^  Exod.  xxvii.  9 — 19 ;  xxxix.  9 — 20, 

The  Tabernacle,  (strictly  so  called),  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  western  side  of  the  court.  It  was  covered  on 
every  part,  and,  in  point  of  form,  was  an  oblong  square,  being 
thirty  cubits  long,  from  west  to  east,  and  ten  broad,  from  north 
to  south. 

The  walls  were  composed  of  forty-eight  boards  or  planks,  viz. 
twenty  on  the  north  side,  twenty  on  the  south  side,  and  six  on 
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the  west.  The  two  at  the  angles  were  doubled,  making  the  forty- 
eight,  Exod.  xxvi.  15 — 30.  The  eastern  side  was  not  boarded. 
The  boards  Q^9nP:>  were  of  acacia  or  shittipi  wood^  ten  cubits 
long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  They 
rested  on  bases  of  silver,  and  were  united  by  bars  or  poles,  also 
of  gold. 

The  tabernacle,  thus  constructed,  was  shielded  by  four  cover- 
sing.  The  first,  or  rather  interior  or  lower  covering,  called 
]3l{79 ,  was  ihade  of  ^*^ne  twined  linen,**  extended  down  within 
a  cubit  of  the  earth,  and  displayed  pictures  of  Cherubim,  wrought 
into  it  with  various  colours,  viz.  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The 
second,  properly  called  ^HN ,  was  a  fabric,  woven  of  goats'  hair, 
and  extended  very  nearly  to  the  ground,  Exod.  xxvi.  7 — 13.  The 
third  was  of  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  the  fourth,  of  the  skins  of  the 
^n.n  9  an  obscure  word,  meaning,  according  to  some,  a  sky-blue 
colour,  according  to  others,  a  sea-animal ;  both  of  the  latter  were 
caUed  np??. 

The  eastern  side,  or  entrance,  was  closed  by  means  of  a  curtain 
made  of  cotton,  which  was  suspended  from  silver  rods,  that  were 
sustained  by  five  columns,  covered  with  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first,  twenty  cubits  long,  and  ten  broad  and  high,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  second  or  inner  apartment,  by  a  curtain  or  veil, 
which  hung  down  from  four  columns  overlaid  with  gold,  and  was 
denominated  $cvrc|«y  jcoravcrao-fAa,  or  the  inner  veil,  Exod.  xxvi. 
36,  37*  The  first  apartment  was  called  ^TP ,  or  the  Holy,  and 
in  Hebrews  ix.  2.  ^ici)i>^  vpt^  ;  the  inner  apartment  was  called, 
D^tDlj?  XD^p ,  i£y«a  dryivv  or  the  most  Holy,  and  sometimes  o-joiyq 
Uvripa,  or  the  inner  Tabernacle. 

§.  328.  Thb  Altar  and  Brazbn  Layer. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  court,  was  the  altar,  H^tP , 
nbhpn  natD  Exod.  xl.  29.  It  was  a  kind  of  cofifer,  three 
cubits  high,  five  long  and  broad,  made  of  shittim  wood.  The 
lower  part  rested  on  four  short  columns  or  feet,  the  sides  of 
which  were  grates  of  brass,  through  which  the  blood  of  the  victim 
flowed  out.  The  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  altar  were  wood 
covered  with  brass,  and  the  interior  space  was  filled  with  earth, 
upon  which  the  fire  was  kindled.  The  four  comers  of  the  altar 
projected  upwards,  so  as  to  resemble  horns.    At  the  four  comers 

c  c 
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were  rings,  n^Pa^ ,  through  which  poles,  ^^75  9  were  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  from  place  to  place.  On  the 
south  side  there  was  an  ascent  to  it,  made  of  earth  heaped  up, 
Exod.  XX.  24;  xxiv.  4;  xxvii.  1 — 8;  xxxviii.  1 — 7;  Lev-  ix. 
22. 

The  appurtenances  of  the  altar  were  the  V9ii  nn^p  ^  or  urns 
for  carrying  away  the  ashes ;  the  O?^^  or  shovels,  for  collecting 
them  together ;  the  ^^*?*7^.Q ,  or  skins  for  receiving  and  sprinkling 
the  blood  of  the  victims ;  the  ^"^^^tP ,  a  sort  of  tongs  for  turning 
the  parts  of  the  victim  in  the  fire ;  the  nhwnn  ,  or  censers  for 
burning  incense,  and  other  instruments  of  brass,  Exod.  xxvii.  3; 

...         Q 

xxxviii.  3. 

Between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  a  little  to  the  south, 
stood  a  circular  layer,  '^'^^?  ,  which,  together  with  its  base, 
Sd2D  ^S  ,  was  made  of  the  brazen  ornaments  which  the  women  had 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  thence  called, 
nt^n:^.  "iS*?  ,  Exod.  XXX.  18;  xl.  7«  The  priests,  when  about  to 
perform  their  duties,  washed  their  hands  in  this  laver, 

(.  329.  The  Ooldbn  Candlestick. 

The  Golden  Candlestick,  n*Ti3D. ,  was  placed  in  the  first 
apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  south  side.  It  stood  on  a 
hcaey  ^T.,  from  which  the  principals/em,  ^?j7>  arose  perpendicu« 
larly.  On  both  sides  of  it,  there  projected  upwards,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  describe  a  curved  line,  three  branches,  ^)^\} .  They 
arose  from  the  main  stem,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
to  the  same  height  with  it.  The  height  in  the  whole,  according 
to  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  was  ^ve  feet ;  and  the  breadth,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  exterior  branches,  three  and  a  half.  The 
main  stem  together  with  the  branches  were  adorned  with  knops, 
flowers,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold. 

The  seven  extremities  of  the  main  stem  and  branches  were 
employed,  as  so  many  separate  lamps,  all  of  which  were  kept 
burning  in  the  night,  but  three  only  in  the  day,  Exod.  xxz.  8; 
Lev.  xxiv.  4 ;  Antiq.  iii.  8.  3. 

The  priest,  in  the  morning,  put  the  lamps  in  order  with  his 
golden  snuffers,  U^TX^}^  ^  and  carried  away  the  filth,  that  might 
have  gathered  upon  them,  in  golden  vessels  made  for  that  pur- 
pose,  n^rtn^.     The  weight  of  the  whole  candlestick  was  a 
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talent,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  Exod.  xxv,  31-— 
40;  xxvii.  20;  xxxTii.  17 — ^24;  Lev.  xxiv.  1 — 4;  Numb.  iv.  9. 

§.  330.  Of  the  Table  of  Shew-Bbead. 

In  the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  north  side,  was 
a  Table,  7^  :^>  made  of  acacia  wood;  two  cubits  long,  one 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  laminae  of  gold. 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  with  a  border,  or 
rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table,  immediately  below  the  leaf, 
was  encircled  with  a  piece  of  wood,  rn^Pp  ,  of  about  four  inches 
in  breadth,  around  the  edge  of  which  there  was  a  rim  or  border , 
^J ,  the  same  as  around  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down,  but  at 
equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  table,  there  were  four  rings 
of  gold  fastened  to  the  legs  of  it,  through  which  staves  covered 
with  gold,  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it,  Exod.  xxv. 
23—28;  xxxvn.  10—16. 

The  rings  here  mentioned,  ^HT  ni37!d^ ,  were  not  found  in  the 
table  of  shew-bread  which  was  afterwards  made  for  the  temple ; 
nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred  furniture,  where  they  had  previ- 
ously been,  except  in  the  Ark  of  the  covenant. 

Twelve  unleavened  loaves  were  placed  upon  this  table,  w^ich 
were  sprinkled  over  with  frankincense ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
Alexandrine  version,  (Lev.  xxiv,  7,)  with  salt  likewise.  They 
were  i^aoed  in  two  piles,  one  above  another ;  were  changed  every 
sabbath  day  by  the  priests,  and  were  called  0^:3^  Dry?,  the  bread 
of  the  face,  because  it  was  exhibited  before  the  face  or  throne  of 
Jehovah,  nD^n^^n  DIT?  the  bread  arranged  in  order,  and 
Tpri  onb  the  perpetual  bread.  Lev,  xxiv.  6, 7;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29. 

Wine  was  placed  upon  the  table  in  bowls,  some  larger,  ^ll^^p, 
and  some  smaller,  Dh53 ;  also  in  vessels  that  were  covered, 
^"^^  ,  and  in  cups,  ^^^Joyo ,  which  were  employed  in  pouring  in 
and  taking  out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  Exod.  xxv.  29, 
30 ;  xxxvii.  10—16;  xl.  4,  24 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9 ;  Numb.  iv.  7- 

%,  331.  The  Altar  of  Incense. 

The  Altar  of  Incense,  ^1)^P  ^^pp  n?W ,  was  situated 
between  the  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  golden  candlestick,  to- 
wards the  veil,  which  enclosed  the  interior  apartment  of  the 
tabernacle,  or  the  Holy  of'  holies.  It  was  constructed  of  shittim 
or  acacia  wood,  a  cubit  long  and  broad,  and  two  high.     It  was  or- 
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namented  at  the  four  comen,  and  orerlaid  throughout  with  lami- 
nae of  gold.  Hence  it  was  called  the  golden  altar,  ^nt  n^t9 » 
also  the  interior  altar,  *^9*^?^n  rt^XQ  ^  m  contradistinction  from» 
the  altar  for  the  victims^  which  was  in  the  large  coart. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  altar^  ^ ,  was  encircled  by  a  border, 
^1,  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides  were  fiastened  at  equal 
distances,  two  rings  for  the  admission  of  the  rods  of  gold,  by 
which  it  was  carried.  Incense  was  offered  on  this  altar  daily, 
morning  and  evening,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  £xod. 
xxz.  34 — 37;  comp.  Exod.  xxx.  1 — 10 ;  xxxvii.  25 — ^29 ;  xl.  5, 
26 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  6.  8 ;  Jewish  War,  v.  iii.  5. 

§.  332.  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  ths  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  n'»T5n  7*in»,  imHTl  ^Vng,  ^ 
KiPorl^  T^f  haByjKvii,  was  deposited  in  that  part  of  the  tabernacle^ 
called  the  Holy  of  holies,  a  place  so  secluded  that  the  light  of 
day  never  found  an  entrance  within  it.  It  was  a  box  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  made  of  shittim  wood,  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad  and 
high,  and  two  cubits  long,  and  covered  on  all  sides  with  the 
purest  gold.  It  was  ornamented  on  its  upper  surface  with  a 
border  or  rim  of  gold,  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  top,  were  two  gold  rings,  in  which  were  plaeed, 
(to  remain  there  perpetually,)  the  staves  of  gold,  by  which  the 
ark  was  carried,  and  which  continued  with  it  after  it  was  depo- 
sited in  the  temple.  It  was  so  situated  in  the  Holy  of  holies, 
that  the  ends  of  the  rods  touched  the  veil,  which  separated  the 
two  apartments  of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv.  10«— 15 ;  xxxvii.  I 
—9  ;  1  Kings,  viii.  8. 

The  Ud  or  cover  of  the  ark,  ri'^b? ,  rxa<rn}f loy,  mctB^Mi,  was 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  and  made  of  the  purest  gold. 

Over  it,  at  the  two  extremities,  were  two  cherubim,  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  each  other,  and  inclined  a  little  to  the 
lid,  Qother^vise  called  the  mercy-seat. "^  Their  wings,  which  were 
spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  ark,  formed  the  throne  of  God,  the 
king,  while  the  ark  itself  was  his  footstool. 

There  was  nothing  within  the  ark,  excepting  the  two  Tables  of 
stone,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  ten  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Jewish  religion  and  commonwealth. 

A  quantity  of  manna  was  laid  up  beside  the  ark,  in  a  vote  of 
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gold,  ^?.^? ,  Exod.  xvi.  32,  36  {  also  the  rod  of  Aaron,  Numb, 
xvii.  10>  and  a  copy  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxi.  26. 

Note.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebre>v8,  that  the 
ultar  of  incense  was  plaeed  in  the  interior  apartment  of  the  taber- 
nacle, or  Holiest  of  ally  and  that  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  vase 
of  manKa  were  deposited  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The 
writer  of  this  epistle,  (even  supposing  Paul  was  not  the  author  of 
it,)  gives  far  too  decided  indications  of  his  erudition,  to  permit  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  statements  in  Exod.  xvi. 
33,  34;  Numb.  xvii.  10,  and  1  Kings,  viii.  9.  The  assertions, 
therefore,  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  to  be  considered  the  er- 
rors of  the  person  who  translated  the  Epistle  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek. 

§.  .333.  Rbspsgtino  the  Holy  Land. 

TH)i  oaxps  of  the  Hebrews  participated,  in  some  degree,  in 
that  sacredness  which  attached  itself  to  the  tabernacle.  Lev.  xiii. 
46;  Deut.  xxiii.  13 — 15.  This  idea  of  consecration  and  holiness 
afterwards  became  connected  with  the  country  of  the  Hebrews 
itself,  which  had  formerly  been  consecrated  to  the  true  God  by 
the  patriarchs  in  the  erection  of  altars,  and  was  now  the  residence 
of  the  only  true  religion,  Exod.  xv.  17 ;  2  Mace.  i.  7* 

The  more  recent  Jews  assigned  different  degrees  of  holiness, 
etc.  to  different  regions ;  the  highest  to  the  countries  occupied 
by  Moses  and  Joshua ;  and  the  least  to  the  regions  subdued  by 
David.  As  to  all  other  lands  and  districts,  they  considered  them 
profane,  the  very  dust  of  which  would  contaminate  a  Jew,  Matt. 
x.  14 ;  Acts,  xiii.  51 ;  xviii.  6.  That  place  or  town,  in  which 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  were  fixed,  was  con- 
sidered more  holy  than  any  other.  For  instance,  Gilgal,  and  af- 
terwards Shiloh,  a  city  situated  on  a  pleasant  mountain,  twenty- 
three  miles  nwth  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Josh, 
xviii.  1,  8,  9;  Judg.  xviii.  31  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3 — 24;  ii.  14;  iii.  3-— 
21 ;  iv.  3,  4,  13—18;  vii.  5;  x.  17. 

The  tabernacle,  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  was  removed  to  Nob, 
between  Arimathaea  and  Joppa,  six  miles  and  a  quarter  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Gibeon,  1  Chron.  xvi. 
39—43;  2  Chron.  i.  2—6,  13;  1  Kings,  iii,  5—9.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  taken>  in  the  time  of  Eli,  from  the  tabernacle, 
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and  earned  into  the  army  ;  was  captured  by  the  Philistines^  and 
afterwards  sent  back  to  the  city  of  Kirjathjearim,  situated  on  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  nine  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  1  Sam.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  2.  It  remained  there,  till  it  was 
carried  back  nearly  seventy  years  after,  to  mount  Zion  by  David, 
2  Sam.  vi.  1 — 20;  1  Chron.  xiii.  1 — 4;  xv.  1 — 16.  It  was  at 
last  removed  by  Solomon  into  the  temple,  1  Kings,  viii.  1—9 ;  2 
Chron.  v.  2—20. 

§.  334.  Of  Jbrvhalem,  the  Holy  City. 

After  this  time,  viz.  the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  into  it,  Jerusalem  was  called  the  City  of  Odd, 
D'^rf  7Mn  '^^V ;  the  holiest  owellinq-flacb  of  the  Most 
HiGH,"7Vb?  "^SSipq  WMJ);  and  the  Holy  City,  rJ}^p  n^y. 
Psalm,  xlvi.  5 ;  Isaiah,  xlviii.  2 ;  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  by  which  last  title, 
it  is  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  the  M accabean  age ;  and  it  is  thus 
called  throughout  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 

It  was  situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, in  latitude  31^  50^  Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  26 — 28;  Judg.  i. 
21 .  It.  is  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  twenty-three  from  the  Jordan.  See  Reland's  Palestine,  P. 
I.  B.  ii.  p.  423. 

The  Holy  City  was  situated  on  three  hills,  and  was  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  valleys,  viz.  on  the  east,  west,  and  south,  but 
on  the  north  there  was  merely  a  steep  declivity.  The  most 
lofty  of  these  hills  was  Zion,  otherwise  called  the  City  of 
David. 

The  hill  of  Moriah  ^vas  situated  to  the  east  of  Zion,  and  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  deep  valley  intervening.  Upon  this  hill 
the  temple  was  built. 

There  was  a  third  hill,  of  less  elevation  than  either  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  situated  to  the  north  and  separated 
from  Moriah  and  Zion  by  a  valley.  It  has  been  named  in  modern 
times  Agra. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  there  was  a  suburb  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  called  p€%€9a,  MTl^n  n**?.,  xaiyoiroXi^,  which  was  at  length 
enclosed  with  walls  by  king  Agrippa. 

Both  Zion  and  Acra  had  walls  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the 
great  city  wall,  and  the  hill  of  Moriah  was  encircled  likewise  by 
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the  wall  of  the  temple.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  in  the 
time  of  Josephus^  was  about  four  miles  and  an  eighth,  Jewish 
War,  V.  4.  3. 

At  the  bottom  of  mount  Moriah,  to  the  south* east^  flowed  the 
spring  Siloatn  or  Siloe,  n^^»  Neh.  iii.  15;  Isaiah,  viii.  6;  Luke, 
xiii.  4;  John,  ix.  7>  ^  ;  the  only  fountain  or  stream  of  water  in 
the  city. 

On  the  borders  of  this  stream  were  the  gardens  of  the  Kings ; 
and,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  valley  through  which  it 
passed,  was  rendered  delightful  by  shady  groves.  See  his  Com« 
mentary  on  Matt.  x.  This  commentator  observes  further,  in  his 
remarks  on  Jeremiah,  xiv.  and  Isaiah^  viii.  6,  that  Siloe  does  not 
flow  regularly,  but  only  on  certain  days  and  hours,  when  it  bursts 
forth  through  the  crevices  of  the  earth,  and  from  rocky  caves^ 
with  much  violence  and  with  surprising  noise.  The  hill  Ophbl 
appears  to  have  been  not  hx  from  this  stream^  Josephus,  Jewish 
War,  V.  4.  1. 

Both  the  valley,  which  separates  the  city  on  the  east  from  the 
much  more  lofty  mount  of  Olives,  and  the  winter-torrent,  which 
flows  through  it,  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Cbdbon, 
iVn.I?  Ktlpvy,  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  6.  1 . 

To  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  valley  of  the  son  qf  Hinnomy 
D^an  1^  '^S ,  in  which  was  the  place  called  Tophet,  riQh ,  ren- 
dered famous  on  account  of  the  immolation  of  children^  which 
there  took  place.  To  the  west,  is  the  valley  of  Oihon,  l^rr^i , 
which  is  less  deep,  however,  than  that  of  Hinnom,  1  Kings,  i.  33, 
38;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii.  14. 

The  approach  of  an  army  to  the  city,  from  either  of  these  three 
valleys^  was  difficult.  It  was,  therefore,  commonly  attacked  on 
the  north. 

Golgotha  or  Calvary,  in  Syriac  ^^^^yb,  in  Chaldaic 
KiT?5  •!5^  and  ^^5l72 ,  was  situated  out  of  the  city,  Matt,  xxvii. 
33 ;  Mark,  xv.  22 ;  John,  xix.  V].  According  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome^  it  was  to  the  north  of  Zion.  Hence  the  hill,  which  is 
now  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  which 
is  shown  to  the  pilgrim  the  pretended  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  can- 
not be  the  place  where  he  was  buried.  What  is  said  in  opposition 
to  this  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  city  as  it  now  exists,  is  built  in  a 
different  place  from  what  it  was  formerly,  can  be  admitted  only 
so  far  as  this,  that  the  hill  of  Zion  and  Bezetha  are  excluded 
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from  it ;  bnt  it  does  not  prove  that  tbe  city  has  extended  north 
and  west,  more  than  it  did  originally,  and  thereby  taken  in  the 
hill  of  Calvary^  for  this  could  not  have  been  done  on  account  of 
the  valleys.  This  statement,  with  respect  to  Calvary,  solves 
some  difficulties  in  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Many  of  the  gates  of  the  city  are  indeed  mentioned,  but  their 
situation  is  difficult  to  be  precisely  ascertained.' 

§.  335.  Mount  Moriah. 

MocTNT  Mobiah,  on  which,  agreeably  with  the  last  wishes  of 
king  David,  the  temple  was  erected,  about  the  year  592  after  the 
departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  was  an  abrupt  ascent, 
the  summit  of  which  was  so  small  that  it  had  not  base  sufficient 
for  the  courts  and  appendages  of  the  sacred  edi6ce,  Josephus, 
Jewish  War,  v.  5. 1.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  extend- 
ing the  base  of  the  summit  of  this  mount,  Solomon  raised  a  wall 
of  square  stones,  along  the  valleys,  which  encircled  it,  and  filled 
np  the  intervening  space  between  the  wall  and  the  acclivity  of 
the  hill  with  earth,  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xv.  11.  2. 

After  the  Captivity,  the  Hebrews,  for  many  ages,  continued 
gradually  to  increase  the  extent  of  this  hill ;  they  moved  back 
the  wall  on  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west;  they  also  erected 
walls  of  immense  square  stones  from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  vat- 
leys,  so  as  at  last  to  render  the  top  of  the  hill  a  furlong  square. 
The  least  altitude  of  the  walls  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
the  greatest,  viz.  in  the  southern  direction,  six  hundred. 

Josephus,  who  makes  these  statements,  is  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  but,  on  this  point,  we  do  not  wish,  at  present,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion.  Compare  the  History  of  the  Je^vish  War,  v. 
5.  1.  with  the  same  work,  i.  21.  1 ;  v.  5.  6,  and  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, viii.  3.  9;  xv.  11.  3;  xx.  9.  7* 

§.  336.  Of  the  Tkuplb  of  Solomon. 

The  SUMMIT  of  Moriah,  the  extent  of  which  had  been  increased 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  was  encircled  on  the  eastern, 
and  probably  on  all  sides,  with  a  gallery  or  portico,  and  was  di- 
vided into  the  great  or  exterior  court,  njiS'^nn  *^Snn,  and  the 
interior  court,  n'»9'*59n  *l8nn,  otherwise  called  the  cour^  before 
the  temple,  n^^Vi  ^39^  n^ij  ^Srjn.,  called  also  the  court  of  the 
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priests,  n-^gnbn  n§n.,  l  Kings,  vi.  36 ;  vii.  12 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
12 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  9 ;  xx.  5  ;  Ezek.  xl.  28. 

Whether  these  two  courts  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wall,  or  merely  by  a  sort  of  latticed  fenoe  or  trellis,  does  not 
clearly  appear,  for  the  description  of  the  temple^  as  it  is  given  in 

1  Kings,  vi.  1--^;  vii.  13—51 ;  and  2  Chron.  iii.  1—4,  is  a 
Tery  concise  one.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  new  court,  so 
called,  n^^nn  "^Snn  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xx.  5,  was  not  a 
third  court,  but  the  second  or  interior  one  newly  repaired. 

There  were  various  buildings  and  apartments  ^'^p(,  in  which 
provisions  were  kept,  and  also  the  vases  and  other  utensils  which 
belonged  to  the  temple.  Some  of  these  apartments  were  occupied 
by  the  prieats  and  Levites,  whilst  they  were  employed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  their  sacred  duties,  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  33;  xxiii.  28; 
xxviii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxv.  2,  4;  xxxvi.  10. 

The  ALTAR  in  the  interior  court,  or  the  court  of  the  priests, 
was  built  of  unhewn  stones;  for  Moses  expressly  forbade  any* 
others  to  be  used :  it  was  covered,  like  that  in  the  tabernacle, 
with  brass,  and  was  twenty  cubits  long  and  broad,  and  ten  high, 

2  Chron.  iv.  1,  10. 

The  vases  and  other  utensils  belonging  to  this  altar  were  much 
more  numerous  than  those  attached  to  the  altar  in  the  tabemade, 
1  Kings,  vii*  40 — 47-  The  very  large  brazbn  layer,  called 
the  molten  sea,  p^^Zd  D^,  was  an  hemisphere,  ten  cubits  in 
4iameter,  five  deep,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  It  would  con- 
tain three  thousand  baths,  and  was  ornamented  in  its  upper  edge 
with  figures,  that  resembled  lilies  in  bloom.  But  although  it 
would  contain  three  thousand  baths,  it  was  commonly  supplied 
with  two  thousand  only,  1  Kings,  vii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-^. 

It  was  enriched  with  various  ornamental  figures,  and  rested  on 
the  back  of  twelve  oxen,  three  £Budng  to  the  north,  three  to  llle 
east,  three  to  the  south,  and  three  to  the  west. 

There  were,  in  addition  to  the  brazen  sea,  ten  smaller  brazen 
lavers,  ^Wro  nSn*^^  which  had  also  various  ornaments,  five  on 
the  north,  and  ^ve  on  the  south  side  of  the  court.  They  rested 
on  bases  and  wheels  of  brass,  were  each  four  cubits  in  circum- 
ference, and  h^ld  forty  baths.  The  flesh  of  the  victims  that  were 
sacrificed  was  washed  in  these  lavers,  1  Kings,  vii.  27—39 ;  2 
Cliron.  iv.  6. 
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§.  337.  The  Sanctuary  of  Solomon's  Templb. 

The  SANCTUARY  ri^2,  b^'^n,  ri^a  ^?n,  i  yai^,  was  sixty 
cubits  long,  twenty  broad^  and  thirty  high,  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  called  the  sanctissimum,  or  Most  Holy,  the  height  of 
whidi  was  only  twenty  cubits ;  so  that  there  remained  a  room 
above  it  of  ten  cubits  in  height. 

The  nnndows,  0'*?^^  D'^Si^^  "^ai^H,  appear  to  have  been  lat- 
ticed, 1  Kings,  vi.  2 — 4. 

In  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  porch,  vpcva^^  tn^ ,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits  high,  twenty  broad  from  north  to  south, 
and  ten  long  from  east  to  west,  1  Kings,  vi.  3  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  4. 

Two  columns  of  brass  were  erected  near  the  entrance  of  this 
porch ;  each  twelve  cubits  in  circumference.  The  one  to  the 
north  was  called  V^l  Jachin  ;  the  other,  which  was  to  the  south, 
was  called  ^$21  Boaz.  The  height  of  the  shafts  of  these  columns 
was  eighteen  Cubits ;  of  the  capitals,  ninnb ,  five  cubits ;  and  of 
the  base  thirteen  cubits,  making  the  whole  altitude  thirty-six. 

If  in  2  Kings,  xxv.  17>  the  capitals  are  said  to  be  only  three 
cubits  in  height,  the  reason  of  it  probably  was,  that  their  altitude 
had  been  diminished,  when  the  temple  had  been  repaired.  These 
pillars  were  profusely  ornamented  with  carved  representations  of 
leaves,  pomegranates,  etc. ;  they  were  hollow  within ;  the  brass  of 
which  they  were  made  was  a  hand's  breadth  in  thickness,  1  Kings, 
vii.  15—20;  2  Chron.  iii.  16— 1 7- 

A  OALLRRY  extended  along  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  three  stories  high,  was  constructed 
of  beams  and  planks,  and  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  on  the 
south  side  by  a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  Q^/'*^^,  1  Kings,  vi.  5, 
6,  8.  The  sanctuary  itself  was  constructed  of  square  stones,  but 
was  covered  with  boards  of  cedar  within  and  without,  in  which 
a  variety  of  ornamental  figures,  overlaid  with  laminae  of  gold, 
were  carved  out.  The  passage  into  the  porch,  vpoya^^,  was  very 
lofty  and  broad  ;  but  it  was  not  closed  with  a  door.  The  en- 
trance into  the  sanctuary  was  closed  by  a  valve  or  folding  door, 
made  of  the  oleaster  or  wild  olive.  This  door  was  ornamented 
with  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers  of  carved  work.  It  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  turned  on  golden  hinges,  1  Kings,  vi. 
33—35. 


-J 
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The  door  which  opened  into  the  sanctibsimum,  or  Holy  of 
holies^  was  a  pentagon  in  point  of  form,  and  was  adorned  and 
enriched  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sanctaary,  1  King8» 
vi.  31 ,  32:  Both  doors  were  covered  with  a  veil  of  linen,  wrought 
with  embroidery,  2  Chron.  iii.  14. 

Within  the  sanctuary  was  the  altar  of  incense,  overlaid  with 
gold ;  ten  tables,  also  overlaid  with  gold  ;  and  ten  golden  candle- 
sticks, five  on  the  north  and  five  on  the  south  side.  On  these 
tables  were  placed  twelve  loaves,  and  a  hundred  golden  cups. 
The  other  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were  also  more  numerous  than 
in  the  tabernacle,  1  Kings,  vii.  48 — 50 ;  2  Chron.  iy.  19 — ^22. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  deposited  in  the  Holy  of  holies. 
Its  position  was  such,  that  the  staves,  by  which  it  was  carried, 
and  which  were  somewhat  long,  touched  the  veil ;  irom  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that 'the  door  of  this  apartment 
stood  open,  I  Kings,  viii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  v.  9. 

Near  the  ark  were  two  cherubim  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
wild  olive,  and  covered  with  gold.  They  were  each  ten  cubits 
high ;  and  each  extended  one  of  its  wings  over  the  ark,  to  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  other  to  the  wall,  1  Kings,  vi.  23 — ^28; 
2  Chron.  iii.  10^13. 

NoTB  I.  The  description  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  is 
given  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  is  silent  on  many 
points,  which,  in  the  age  in  which  those  books  were  written, 
could  be  learnt  without  difficulty  from  other  sources.  In  various 
places,  also,  the  account  appears  to  have  suffered  from  the  care<- 
lessness  of  transcribers.  Hence  the  statements  in  1  Kings,  vi.  vii. 
and  2  Chron.  iii.  iv.  do  not  everywhere  agree.  It  Mrill,  therefore, 
be  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  every  respect,  a 
perfect  idea  of  this  edifice.  When  viewed  as  the  work  of  very 
early  times,  and  in  reference  to  the  notions  which  then  pre- 
vailed, Solomon's  temple  may  be  considered  magnificent ;  but  it 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  more  recent  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

NoTB  II.  Cherubim,  0^9^*)$  ^  were  figures  of  a  wonderful 
form,  which  sustained  the  chariot  of  thunders,  or  throne  of  Ood. 
They  had  four  faces,  and  as  many  wings  and  hands ;  and  their 
feet,  which  projected  down  in  a  straight  direction,  had  hoofii  like 
an  ox,  Ezek.  i.     Cherubim  of  such  a  form  could  not  be  fully  re- 
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presented  on  eml»roidered  work ;  and  it  is  prolmble  from  the  ao 
ooant  which  is  given  of  them^  that  the  golden  cherubim,  whidi 
spread  their  wings  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were  different 
in  shape  from  those  described  above.  Probably  they  Were  repre* 
sented  in  different  forms.  The  meaning  of  these  symbolic  repre* 
sentations  I  have  explained  in  my  treatise  on  Hermeneutics,  §. 
30,  p.  59,  60. 

§.  338.  Of  ths  Tbmple  of  Zerubbabbl. 

This  temple  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Zerub- 
babel,  alter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
in  the  year  535  before  Christ.  The  work  had  no  sooner  been 
begun  than  it  experienced  an  interruption  of  fifteen  years ;  but 
was  resumed  in  the  year  520  before  Christ,  and  completed  in 
the  yeac  515,  £sra,  iii.  8,  9 ;  iv.  4 — 2i ;  v.  1,  et  seq. ;  vi.  13,  et 
seq. 

According  to  the  decree  which  was  given  by  Cyrus,  (Ezra,  vi« 
3,  4),  the  height  and  breadth  of  this  temple  were  sixty  culnts 
each ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  length,  which  was  eith^ 
never  mentioned,  or  has  been  lost  from  the  text,  to  have  been  (in 
order  to  maintain  the  proportion)  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
hundred  and  eighty  cubits.  But  the  old  men  who  had  lived  to 
see  the  foundations  laid,  predicted  that  it  would  be  inferi<Hr  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  £zra,  iii.  12 ;  Hag.  ii.  1 — 9.  To  how 
great  an  extent  their  anticipations  were  realised  is  not  stated. 
This,  however,  is  clear,  that  its  treasures,  which  arose  from  the 
annual  contribution  of  a  half-shekel  by  every  Jew,  wherever  he 
might  be,  and  from  the  presents  of  proselytes  and  the  heathen, 
became  immense,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  1 ;  xx.  9.  7;  Jewish  War,  i.  6. 
8.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  treasures  that  the  immense  walls, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  around  the  bottom  of  mount  Moriah 
were  erected,  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  1. 

But  in  this  temple,  there  was  only  one  candlestick,  and  one 
golden  table.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  sacred  oil,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  and  the  sacred  fire  were  gone ;  also  that  singular 
doud  the  Shekinah,  nj^pQ^  ^  which  anciently  was  seen  over  the 
tabernacle  and  had  afUsrwards  filled  the  temple,  1  Kings,  8, 10 
—12 ;  2  Chron.  v.  13—14;  vi.  1 ;  2  Chron.  7, 1'-S- 

The  Maocabean  princes  built  a  tower,  which  they  called  Babis, 
on  the  north  side  of  this  edifice*.    Herod  rebuilt,  enktfged,  and 
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adorned  it,  and  named  it  Antomia,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony^ 
Antiq.  xr.  11.  4.  Alexander  Jannseui  separated  the  coubt  of 
the  Priests  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  by  a  wooden  trellis, 
Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5. 

§.  339.  Of  thb  Templb  op  Hbrod. 

Hbrod,  by  successively  renewing  the  parts  of  the  temple, 
rendered  it  extremely  magnificent.  He  began  the  work  in  the 
16th  year  before  Christ,  and  finished  it  in  a  great  measure  in  the 
eighth  year ;  but  additions  continued  to  be  made  to  the  temple, 
till  the  year  of  our  Lord  64>  John,  ii.  20 ;  Josephus,  Antiq. 
x¥.  11.  1 ;  5.  6;  xx.  9.  7;  Jewish  War,  i.  21.  1. 

The  temple,  as  it  appeared  after  it  had  been  renewed  by 
Herod,  had  three  couRTa  or  open  abbas,  each  one  of  which  was 
situated  above  the  other. 

The  first  ooubt  was  enclosed  by  that  outer  wall,  which  has 
been  described ;  and  which  was  raised  from  the  base  of  the  mount. 
In  the  middle  of  this  court  was  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  which  led 
to  an  enclosure  of  stone.  On  the  gates  that  opened  through  this 
enclosure,  and  on  the  columns  contiguous,  were  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew,  Ghreek,  and  Latin,  which  interdicted,  under  penalty  of 
death,  any  further  entrance,  to  the  unclean  and  the  Gentiles.  Im* 
mediately  at  the  back  of  this  wall,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen 
steps  into  a  level  space  ten  cubits  broad,  which  was  succeeded  by 
another  ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates  of  the  second  wall,  which 
was  forty  cubits  high  outside,  and  twenty-five  within.  This  wall 
enclosed  the  coubt  of  thb  IsBABiaTBs,  while  the  first  court  in 
reference  to  the  inscriptions,  which  have  been  mentioned,  was 
called  the  coubt  of  thb  Obntilbs. 

Between  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  of  the  Gentiles, 
on  the  east  side,  was  the  court  of  the  Hebrew  women,  which  was 
separated  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites  by  a  wall  so  low,  as  to 
permit  its  occupants  to  see  the  men,  while  they  themselves  re« 
mained  unseen.  The  entrance  into  the  court  of  the  women  was 
through  two  gates,  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south 
side. 

The  quadrangular  abea,  immediately  around  the  altar  and  the 
sanctuary,  was  called  thb  coubt  of  the  Pbibsts  ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  lowj  but  elegant  enclosure,  so  that  the  people  had 
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an  q)portuiiity  of  looking  into  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter,  Josepfaus,  Antiq.  xv.  11«  5  ;  Jewish 
War,v.   2—6. 


§.340.  Of  the  Gates  of  Herod's  Temple. 

The  largest  Gate  was  situated  in  the  outer  wall,  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  was  called  the  Beautiful,  B^pa  »fa[a,  (Acts,  iii. 
2 ;)  and  was  splendidly  ornamented  with  Corinthian  brass,  which 
Vras  reckoned  preferable  either  to  silver  or  gold,  Pliny,  N.  H. 
xxxiv.  1,  3,  7. 

It  equalled  the  sanctuary  in  height,  which  in  the  highest 
place  was  more  than  a  hundred  cubits.  The  folds  of  this  gate 
were  fifty  cubits  high  and  forty  broad,  and  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ascent  to  it  was  from  the -valley  of 
Cedron  over  many  steps,  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  5,  3. 

To  the  south  of  the  temple,  there  was  a  valley  four  hundred 
cubits  deep.  There  was  a  gate  in  that  direction,  leading  from 
the  wall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  stretched  along 
through  the  valley  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  wall  of  the  city 
was  joined  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple,  Antiquities,  zv.  11. 
6. 

On  the  fvesi  side,  two  gates  led,  by  numerous  steps,  into  the 
valley  below,  which  ran  in  a  southern  direction,  and  was  filled 
with  houses.  There  were  two  other  gates  on  the  western  side  of 
the  temple ;  one  of  which  connected  the  temple,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  over  the  valley,  with  mount  Zion,  and  the  other  conducted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  Josephus>  Antiq.  xv.  11.  5. 
Jewish  War,  v.  5.  3. 

On  the  north,  there  was  no  gate,  but  the  tower  Antonia  was 
connected  with  the  temple  by  means  of  a  covered  passage.  This 
tower  was  so  situated,  as  to  command  the  temple,  and  was  accord- 
ingly made  the  station  for  a  cohort  of  Roman  soldiers.  Compare 
Acts,  xxi.  31 — 34 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  11,4.  Jewish  War,  v. 

5.3; 

On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  inner  wall,  there  were  six 
Crates,  three  on  each  side,  which  faced  each  other.  On  the 
eastern  side,  there  was  a  gate  which  corresponded  to  the  one 
called  the  Beautiful  in  the  first  wall,  and  two  gates,  already  men- 
tioned, led  into  the  court  of  the  women.     The  western  side  of 
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the  inner  wall^  which  was  contiguous  to  the  sanctuary,  had  no 
gate,  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xv.  11.5;  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  3. 

All  these  gates  had  folds,  were  thirty  cubits  high,  and  fifteen 
broad ;  the  thresholds  and  the  posts,  as  well  as  the  gates,  were 
covered  with  silver  and  gold.  They  were  all  surmounted  with  a 
sort  of  turret,  which  increased  the  height  to  forty  cubits.  There 
was  a  vacant  space  left  around  the  gates  of  thirty  cubits  in  ex- 
tent, where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling,  Jewish 
War,  V.  5.  3. 

§.  341.    PORCUBB  IN  THB  TeUPLB  OF  HbROD. 

A  TRiPLB  PORCH  extended  round  the  southern  wall  of  the 
COURT  of  the  Gentiles,  but  the  porches  in  the  other  directions, 
that  is  to  say,  which  were  contiguous  to  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  western  sides  or  walls  pf  this  court,  were  merely  double. 
The  porches,  in  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  were  double  like- 
wise. 

Each  double  porch  rested  on  a  triple ,  and  each  triple  porch  on 
a  quadruple  row  of  columns ;  the  last  row  being  contiguous  to 
the  wall. 

Thb  columns,  (which  were  Corinthian  in  respect  to  architec- 
ture,) were  hewn  out  of  white  marble,  and  were  twenty-five 
cubits  in  height ;  but  the  whole  altitude,  including  pedestals, 
capitals,  cornice,  and  roof,  did  not  fall  short  of  fifty  cubits. 

The  columns  were  so  large,  that  three  men  could  scarcely  ex- 
tend their  arms  around  them.  The  roof,  which  was  flat,  was  con- 
structed of  cedar  wood. 

Each  of  these  porches  was  thirty  cubits  broad,  and  fifty  high ; 
with  this  exception,  viz.  that  the  middle  one  on  the  south  side 
was  forty-five  broad  and  a  hundred  high;  from  the  roof  of 
which,  a  person  could  scarcely  look  down  into  the  valley  below, 
^ve  hundred  cubits  deep,  without  experiencing  dizziness.  It  is 
this  porch,  without  doubt,  which  is  called  in  Matt.  iv.  5 ; 
vTc^i^My  rov  U^,  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  Compare  Matt.  iv. 
5;  with  Strabo,  p.  805;  Antiquities,  xv.  11.  5;  Jewish  War,  v. 
5.2. 

The  eastern  porch  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  called 
Solomon's,  John,  x.  23;  Acts,  v.  12;  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  1. 

All  the  porches  were  paved  with  marble  of  various  colours, 
Josephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  5. 2.  The  porches  in  the  court  of  the 
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Gentiles  were  resorted  to  by  money-changers^  and  tliose  who  sold 
animals,  that  were  destined  for  the  altar,  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13; 
John^ii.  14 — 16;  Jerusalem  Tai^mud,  Gemara,  Jom  tob.  p.  61.  and 
Chagiga,  p.  7B,  1.  In  this  court,  (that  of  the  Gentiles,)  appear 
to  have  been  repositories,  in  which,  according  to  Josephus,  Jewish 
War^  vi.  5.  2,  the  treasures,  utensils,  supplies,  etc.  of  the  temple 
were  kept.  But  these  repositories  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  treasury,  mentioned  in  Mark,  xii.  41 ;  into  which  the  gifts  of 
the  temple  were  cast. 

The  Talmudists  state,  that  there  were  thirteen  such  treasuries, 
different  ones  being  allotted  for  the  reception  of  different  ar- 
ticles. They  farther  state,  that  they  were  situated  in  the  court 
of  the  women,  and  that  they  were  coffers  or  boxes,  which,  in  shape 
resembled  a  horuj  the  gifts  of  the  temple  being  thrown  into 
them. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus  having  incidentlyjnentioned 
subterranean  chambers,  that  there  were  probably  other  apartments 
in  these  courts,  of  which  the  knowledge  has  not  reached  us. 

The  ALTAR  for  victims  was  constructed  of  unhewn  stones,  fif- 
teen cubits  high,  and  fifty  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  corners 
of  it  projected  upwards  like  horns.  The  ascent  to  it  was  on  the 
south  aide,  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  6. 

§.  342.  Of  thb  Sanctuary. 

The  Sanctuary  or  temple,  strictly  so  called,  e  voo^,  was  con- 
structed of  ^ite  marble,  was  higher  than  the  court  of  the  priests, 
and  was  approached  by  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps.  The  porch  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  pronaos,  was  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  as 
many  broad.  The  open  space  which  served  as  an  entrance 
into  it,  and  which  had  no  door,  it  being,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
a  symbol  of  the  visible  heaven,  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and 
twenty-five  broad. 

The  interior  of  the  porch  was  ninety  cubits  high,  fifty  from 
north  to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west ;  so  that  on  the 
north  and  south  there  was  room  for  recesses  or  chambers  of  almost 
twenty  cubits  in  extent. 

The  entrance  which  opened  into  the  sanctuary  was  fifty-five 
cubits  high,  and  sixteen  broad.  Over  it  was  the  figure  of  a  vine  in 
gold,  of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  loaded  with  golden  clusters.  This 
entrance  was  closed  by  an  embroidered  veil«  Josephus,  Jewish 
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War,  V.  5.  4 ;  Antiquities,  xv.  11.  3.  It  was  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple  that  Judas  cast  down  his  thirtj  pieces  of  silver,  Matt, 
xxvii.  5. 

The  BANCTUARir  itself  was  twenty  cubits  broadj  sixty  lon^ 
and  sixty  high.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  strue- 
ture>  three  stories  high,  making  an  altitude  of  forty  cubits.  It 
equalled  the  porch  or  fepiyaaf,  pronaos,  in  breadth^  into  the  two 
chambers  of  which  there  was  an  entrance  from  it.  On  the  flat 
roof  of  the  sanctuary  were  erected  long  sharp  rods  of  iron^  covered 
with  gold,  Joeephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  5 — 6. 

From  the  sanctuary,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  sixty 
cubits  high,  although  only  twenty  broad,  we  enter  the  Sanctis- 
BiMUM,  or  Holy  of  holies^  which  was  twenty  cubits  in  lengthy 
twenty  broad,  and  twenty  high  ;  so  that  there  were  two  stories 
above,  each  of  twenty  cubits.  In  the  sanctuary  were  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  golden  table,  and  the  altar  of  incense ;  but  in 
the  most  Holy  place  there  was  nothing  deposited.  The  walls 
within  and  without,  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  covered  with 
gold ;  and  it  was  separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  an  embroidered 
veil,  Josephua,  Jewish  War,  v.  5.  5. 

§.  343.  Origin  of  Synaoooubs. 

Although  the  sacrifices  could  not  be  offered^  except  in  the  ta* 
bernacle  or  the  temple,  all  the  other  exercises  of  religion  were 
restricted  to  no  particular  place.  Accordingly,  we  find  thai  the 
praises  of  Ood  were  sung  at  a  very  ancient  period  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  and  those  who  felt  any  particular  interest  in  re- 
ligion were  assembled  by  the  seers,  on  the  sabbath  and  the  new 
moons,  for  prayers  and  religious  instruction,  1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11 ; 
xix.  18—34 ;  2  Kings,  iv.  23. 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews^  who  were  then  de« 
prived  of  their  customary  religious  privileges,  were  wont  to  collect 
around  some  prophet  or  other  pious  man,  who  instructed  them 
and  their  children  in  religion,  exhorted  to  good  conduot,  and 
read  out  of  the  sacred  books,  Ezek.  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  1 ;  Dan.  vi.  11 ; 
compare  Neh.  viii.  18.  These  assemblies,  or  meetings,  became 
in  progress  of  time  fixed  to  certain  places,  and  a  regular  order 
was  observed  in  them.     Such  was  the  origin  of  synagogues. 
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§.  344.  Of  the  Structure,  etc.  of  Synagogues. 

In  speaking  of  synagc^es,  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  is 
nothing  said  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  buildings  in 
Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  They  were, 
therefore,  first  erected  under  the  Alaccabean  princes,  and  not  long 
after  were  much  increased  in  number ;  but  in  foreign  countries 
they  were  much  more  ancient,  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  vii.  3.  3. 

It  appears  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  were 
synagogues  wherever  there  were  Jews.  They  were  built  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  court  and  porches,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  synagogues  in  the  east  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  chapel,  supported  by  four  columns, 
in  which,  on  an  elevation  prepared  for  it,  is  placed  the  book  of 
the  law,  rolled  up.  This,  on  the  appointed  days,  is  publicly 
read. 

In  addition  to  the  chapel  there  is  erected  within  the  court  a 
large  covered  hall  or  vestry,  into  which  the  people  retire  when 
the  weather  happens  to  be  cold  and  stormy,  and  each  family  has 
its  particular  seat,  Delia  Valle's  Travels,  P.  IV.  £pist.  5,  p.  195; 
comp.  Talmud,  succotk,  51.  2. 

The  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogue,  i.  e.,  those  which  were 
nearest  the  chapel,  where  the  sacred  books  were  kept,  were  es^ 
teemed  peculiarly  honourable.  Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  James,  ii.  3. 

The  PR08EUCHA,  vfoa-evxal,  are  understood  by  some  to  be 
smaller  synagogues,  but  by  others  are  supposed  to  be  particular 
places  under  the  open  sky,  where  the  Jews  assembled  for  religious 
exercises.  But  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  his  own  life,  §.  54, 
calls  the  probeucha  of  Tiberius,  a  large  house  which  held  very 
many  persons. 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  v^octvxi  is  the  same  with  r^o^  on 
oIko^  r?f  v^tvxii,  viz.  any  place  of  worship  ;  answering  to  the 
Aramean  phrase,  TyS^n  i^^Sl,  which  is  used  for  synagogue.  They 
differed  only  from  synagogues  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  they 
were  not  buildings  especially  set  apart  for  divine  worship.  Acts, 
xvi.  13, 16;  Philo  de  Legat.  ad Caium.  p.  101 1 ;  Juvenal,  Satire, 
iii.  14. 

The  apostles  preached  the  Grospel  in  synagogues  and  proseuchae, 
and  with  their  followers  performed  in  them  idl  the  religious  ser- 
vices.    When  excluded,  they  imitated  the  Jews  in  those  places^ 
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where  they  were  too  poor  to  erect  these  buildings^  and  held  their 
religious  meetings  in  the  houses  of  individuals.  Hence  we  not 
only  hear  of  synagi^ues  in  houses,  in  the  Talmud,  but  of  churches 
in  houses,  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts,  ii.  46 ;  v.  42 ;  Rom.  xvi. 
5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  15  ;  Philemon,  ii. 

The  apostles  sometimes  hired  a  house,  in  which  they  performed 
religious  services  and  taught  daily.  Acts,  xix.  9 ;  xx.  9. 

Note,  ^wayvyf^  means,  literally,  a  convention  or  assembly; 
but,  by  metonymy,  was  eventually  used  for  the  place  of  assembling ; 
in  the  same  way  that  exirXi^o'/a,  which  means  literally  a  calling  to- 
gether, or  convocation,  signifies  also,  at  the  present  time,  the  place 
of  convocation.  Synagogues  were  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews 
Schools  ;  but  they  were  careful  to  make  an  accurate  distinction 
between  such,  and  the  Schools,  properly  so  called :  the  Q^V'^IP, 
or  sublimer  Schools,  in  which  the  Talmud  was  read ;  whilst  the 
Law,  which  they  placed  far  beneath  the  Talmud,  was  read  in  the 
synagogues  only. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  SACRED  SEASONS. 


§.  345.  On  thb  Antiquity  of  thb  Sabbath. 

In  speaking  of  sacred  seasons  it  will  readily  occur,  that,  of  the 
periods  of  time  which  may  thus  be  denominated,  the  Sabbath, 
natt^,  ]'5^3?',  c^fiParw,  cdppara,  is  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 
here  mentioned  are  applied,  in  some  instances,  to  other  periods 
of  time  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  recreation;  but 
are  more  especially  used  in  reference  to  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week. 

Whether  the  practice  of  consecrating  the  Sabbath  originated 
from  what  is  stated  in  Gen.  ii.  1 — 3,  is  a  question,  which,  while 
it  has  been  defended  by  8ome>  has  been  disputed  by  others,  on 
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the  ground,  that  there  is  no  express  mention  of  it  previously  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  But  in  r^ard  to  this  pointy  viz.  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath^  I  proceed  to  state : — 

I.  As  we  find  by  an  examination  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ordinances  which  are  sanctioned  by  that 
legislator  existed  in  previous  times,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  the 
probability,  that  this  was  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Sabbath  also. 

II.  What  we  should^  therefore,  naturally  expect  in  this  case, 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  expressions  used  in  Exod.  xx. 
8 — 11>  where  the  command  runs  thus;  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day>  to  keep  it  holy.  [[For  these  expressions  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  evidently  to  imply  that  the  consecration  of  the  seventh 
day,  although  it  might  have  been  omitted  for  a  time  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  was  not  a  nefv  thing  to  the  Israelites,  and 
that  they  understood  how  the  day  should  be  kept  or  tanctified, 
and  were  able  to  do  it  if  they  had  a  disposition  so  to  do.^ 

III.  This  view  in  respect  to  the  Sabbath  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  tliat  we  are  nowhere  informed  what  things 
are  to  be  done,  and  what  are  to  be  omitted  on  that  day ;  which 
implies  that  the  duties  connected  with  it  were  known  from 
custom. 

IV.  There  is  mention  made  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sab- 
bath before  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  Law  concerning  it 
from  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30. 

V.  A  WEBK  occurs  under  its  appropriate  name  ?^^,  as  far 
back  as  Gen.  xxix.  27>  and  we  further  find  that  a  definite  period 
of  seven  days  occurs  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  10;  viii.  10,  12;  which  im- 
plies that  one  day  of  the  seven  was  marked  by  some  distinction. 

VI.  As  the  very  nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Creator  and  the  creation  could  not  have  ex- 
isted at  so  early  a  period  as  they  did  without  a  revelation ;  so 
there  is  hi  from  being  any  improbability  or  inconsistency  in  con- 
sidering Gen.  i.  1 ;  ii.  2,  3,  as  a  simultaneous  revelation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath. 

VII.  Finally,  that  this  was  the  case  is  hinted  in  Exod.  xx.  8 
— 1 1 ;  and  fnrthermore,  it  is  on  this  ground  only>  viz,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  consecrated  previously  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  existed  from  the  creation,  that  we  are  able  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  very  many  nations,  who>  it  is  certain, 
did  not  take  the  practice  from  the  Mosaic  laws^  have,  in  some 
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way  or  other,  distinguished  that  day ;  Josephus  against  Afuou, 
ii.  39. 

§.  346.  On  thb  Desion  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  design  of  the  Sabbath,  as  mentioned  in  Exod.  xx.  8 — Jl, 
and  in  xxxi.  12 — ]7«  where  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  statement 
made  in  Gen.  ii.  1 — 3,  was  to  exhibit  a  symbolic  acknowledg- 
ment that  God  was  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  He 
alone  is  worthy  to  be,  and  should  alone  be,  worshipped.  Hence 
the  same  punishment  was  attached  to  a  violation  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  was  to  an  open  defection  from  the  true  God,  viz.  death, 
Exod.  XXXV.  2 ;  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36. 

In  addition  to  this  general  design,  there  was  another  of  a  sub- 
ordinate kind,  viz.  that  men,  especially  slaves,  might  rest  and  be 
refreshed,  and  might  be  led  to  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  gave  them  this  season  of  suspension  from  their  toils,  Exod. 
xxiii.  12. 

That  the  Sabbath,  as  some  maintain,  was  consecrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  servitude,  is  no- 
where asserted ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  the  Jews  axe  exhorted  to  remember  the  suifer- 
ings  they  endured  in  that  land,  in  order  that,  prompted  by  re- 
miniscences of  this  kind,  they  might  the  more  willingly  allow  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  to  their  servants  and  to  their  cattle,  Deut.  v. 
14,  15. 

The  statement  which  is  made  in  Exod.  xxxi.  13—179  and 
£zek.  XX.  20,  21,  viz.  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  sign  of  a  cove- 
nant between  Gk>d  and  the  Israelites,  means  merely  this,  that 
€rod,  as  Creator,  had  a  claim  on  the  worship  of  the  Jews ;  that 
he  was  disposed  to  exact  such  worship ;  and  that  they  had  pro- 
mised to  render  it. 

Note.  The  more  recent  Jews  distinguished  certain  Sabbaths 
by  particular  names.  The  Sabbath,  for  instance,  immediately 
preceding  the  Passover,  was  denominated  the  great  Sabbath, 
(John,  xtx.  31 ;  comp.  Orach,  chajjim,  p.  430,  and  Schulchan 
Aruch,  p.  33,  2 ;)  because  the  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  had 
witnessed  on  that  day  a  great  miracle.  Indeed  any  Sabbath, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  one  of  the  principal  festivals^ 
was  denominated  great. 
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Another  kind  of  Sabbath  is  called  the  second  Jirst,  o'dpParov 
devTcpoirpanroy.  It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Sabbath,  which 
is  thus  named  in  Luke  yi.  1,  the  second-first,  is  called  in  Mat- 
thew, xii.  ] ,  and  in  Mark,  ii.  23,  simply  the  Sabbath,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  what  this  second-first  Sabbath  is. 

The  majority  of  critics  suppose  it  was  that  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  For,  since  the  Jews 
numbered  their  days  from  the  Passover  to  the  Pentecost,  (Deut. 
xvi.  9,)  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  from  the  Passover, 
seems  to  have  been  properly  enough  termed  sbcundo-pbimuii, 
the  second-first.  The  word  trdfi^rw,  in  the  phrase  f*€raEv  vA^ 
fiarop,  (Acts,  xiii.  42,)  is  nothing  else  than  the  week  itself,  which, 
as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
customary  Greek  word  for  Sabbath. 

§.  347.    Ck)NCEBNINO  THOSE  THIN08  WHICH  WERE  TO  BE 

OMITTED  ON  THE  SaBBATH. 

The  name  of  the  Sabbath  itself,  ^^?,  which  signifies  rest,  is 
an  intimation,  that  the  labours  in  which  men  ordinarily  engaged 
shall  be  intermitted  on  that  day ;  and  we  very  frequently  meet 
with  express  commands  to  that  effect,  Exod.  xx.  JO;  xxxi.  14 — 
17;  XXXV.  1 — 3;  Deut.  V.  12 — 14.  A  particular  specification, 
however,  or  enumeration,  of  what  might,  and  what  might  not  be 
done,  is  nowhere  found ;  and  we  can  only  say,  that,  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  Law  on  mount  Sinai,  the  gathering  of  manna 
was  one  of  those  things  upon  which,  we  are  assured,  labour  could 
not  be  expended ;  and  that,  subsequently  to  its  promulgation,  the 
making  of  a  fire  was  another,  Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30;  xxxv.  3; 
Numb.  XV.  32,  36.  What  other  things  there  were,  which  were 
expressly  prohibited,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  say,  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand : — 

I.  That  the  use  of  arms  was  not  interdicted,  as  the  more  re- 
cent Jews  supposed,  1  Mace.  ii.  31,  et  seq. 

II.  The  healing  of  the  sick  also  was  not  forbidden ;  nor  the 
taking  of  medicines,  as  was  dreamt  by  some  of  the  Je^vish  teach- 
ers in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  by  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Tal- 
mud ;  nor,  in  truth,  a  journey  or  walk  of  more  than  a  thousand 
geometrical  paces  ;  nor  the  plucking  of  a  few  ears  of  corn  to  ap- 
pease one's  hunger  ;  nor  the  performance  of  any  acts  of  necessity, 
as  feeding  cattle,  or  plucking  them  from  the  ditch,  if  they  had 
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fallen  into  one.  Matt.  xii.  1 — 15 ;  Mark,  iii.  2 ;  Luke,  vi.  1 — 5 ; 
xiii.  10 — 17;  John^  v.  2 — 18;  ix.  1 — 34. 

The  Talmudists  {Shabhath,  yii.  2.)  reckoned  up  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent instances  of  labour  which  were  interdicted  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  among  others,  that  of  making  or  kneading  dough.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  circumstance  of  the  Jews  considering  it  a  crime  in 
the  Saviour,  that  he  mingled  his  spittle  with  the  dust,  and  an« 
ointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  J(^n,  ix.  1 — 34. 

III.  Furthermore,  certain  duties  of  a  religious  nature  were 
not  prohibited,  such  as  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day;  the 
slaughtering  and  burning  of  victims ;  and  the  labours  in  general 
which  were  connected  with  the  observances  practised  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  Lev.  vi.  8^  et  seq. ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3,  et 
seq. ;  Matt.  xii.  2 ;  John,  vii.  533. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance^  that  the  kindling  of  a  fire 
was  interdicted  on  the  Sabbath,  whatever  cooking  ^vas  necessary 
in  making  preparation  for  the  supper  of  Friday  evening,  was  to 
be  attended  to  before  sunset.  Hence  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
(Friday)  was  denominated  19  %oLfac^K€w\,  the  preparation^  and,  in 
the  Aramean,  (^ar*  ^foxV>  k^.^oy  of  distinction  or  emphasis,) 
HlXfnV ,  the  evening. 

On  the  noon  of  the  Sabbath  the  Jews  took  a  slight  dinner,  as 
at  other  times ;  but  they  deferred,  until  after  sunset,  the  pre- 
parations for  supper. 

IV.  There  was  no  law  in  respect  to  the  Sabbath  which  com- 
manded the  observance  of  what  may  be  termed  an  Ante- Sabbath ; 
which  the  Jews,  after  the  Captivity,  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mencing several  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  As,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  for  the  Sabbath  were  to  be  prepared  at  this 
time,  the  pro-sabbath um,  or  Ante-Sabbath,  may  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  law  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  such  preparation ;  but  it  was  too  scrupulously  defined  and 
insisted  on  by  the  more  recent  Jews,  Mark,  xv.  42. 

§.  348.   CONCEBNINO  THOSB  THINGS  WHICH  WBBE  PBRMITTBO 

TO  BE  DONE  ON  THE  SaBBATH. 

The  duties  that  were  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath  appear  to 
have  been  learnt  from  custom.  Hence  there  were  no  precepts 
on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  that  the  priests,  besides  the 
daily  victims,  were  to  offer  up  on  that  day  two  Iambs  of  a  year 
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old,  together  with  two  tenth-deak  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
a  drink-offering,  and  were  ako  to  change  the  shew-bread^  Lev. 
xxiv.  8;  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10. 

From  the  general  design  of  the  Sabbath,  and  from  Gen.  ii.  3, 
where  God  is  represented  as  blessing  the  seventh  day,  i.  e.  pro- 
nouncing it  joifftil  and  propitious,  h  is  evident  that  the  day  was 
to  be  considered  a  cheerful  one ;  that  the  people  were  to  medi* 
tate,  with  emotions  of  a  glad  and  grateful  kind^  on  God  as  tbb 
Creator  and  Govbrnor  of  the  universe,  which  is  intimated 
also  in  Is.  Iviii.  13.  Accordingly  sorrow  on  the  Sabbath  day  was 
an  indication  of  some  great  calamity,  Lam.  ii.  6;  Hos.  ii.  11. 

The  Hebrews^  therefore^  spent  the  Sabbath  in  rest  and  in 
decorous  cheerfulness ;  and  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  its 
sanctity,  to  dance,  sing,  and  play  on  instruments  of  music,  Exod. 
XV.  20,  21;  xxxii.  6,  7;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25—27; 
cxlix.  3 ;  cl.  4.  [[By  consulting  these  passages,  it  will  appear 
that  the  songs,  music,  and  dances  here  mentioned,  were  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  or  were  expressive  of  religious  emotions.^  In  ^ 
word,  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  as  far  as  the  external  acts  were 
concerned,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that  other  nations  spend 
their  festival  days. 

It  was  peculiar,  however,  to  the  Hebrews,  to  gather  on  this 
day  around  their  prophets,  and  to  receive  instructions  from  them, 
2  Kings,  iv.  23.  Religious  parents  were  in  the  habit  of  instruct- 
ing their  children,  on  this  day  in  particular,  in  the  doctrine  of 
God,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things ;  and  in  the  won* 
derful  providences,  both  of  mercy  and  punishment,  which  he  had 
shown ;  and  those  who  were  not  far  distant,  visited  the  Taber- 
nacle or  Temple. 

§.  349.  Concerning  the  Sabbatic  Year. 

As  a  period  of  seven  days  was  completed  by  the  Sabbath,  so 
was  a  period  of  seven  years  by  the  Sabbcttic  year,  ]ViaO^  rCfiJ?, 
rtr^lZXfi  n?t?f .  it  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Sabbatic 
year  to  aflfbrd  a  longer  opportunity,  than  would  otherwise  be  en- 
joyed, for  impressing  on  the  memory  the  great  truth  that  God 
THE  Creator  is  ai«one  to  be  worshipped. 

The  commencement  of  this  year  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  or  Tishri,  {Ociober.)  It  is  prop^  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  we  have  already,  in  a  former  section,  (79,)  taken 
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notice  of  tbe  ground  being  left  fallow  during  this  year.     See 
Exod.  xxiii.  JO,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  1—7;  xxvi.  33—36. 

During  the  continuance  of  tbe  fmat  of  Tabernacles  this  year, 
the  Law  was  to  be  publicly  read  for  eight  days  together,  either 
in  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  Deut.  xxxi.  10—13.  Debts,  on 
account  of  there  being  no  income  from  tlie  soil,  were  not  col* 
lected,  Deut.  xv.  1,  2.  They  were  not,  however,  cancelled,  as 
was  imagined  by  the  Talmudists ;  for  we  find  in  Deut.  xv.  9, 
that  the  Hebrews  are  admonished  not  to  deny  money  to  the  poor 
on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  during  which 
it^could  not  be  exacted ;  but  nothing  further  than  this  can  be 
educed  from  that  passage.  Nor  were  servants  manumitted  on 
this  year,  but  on  the  seventh  year  of  their  service,  Exod.  xxi.  2 ; 
Deut.  XV.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  14. 

§.  350.  Of  thb  Ybab  of  Jubilbb. 

The  Jubilee,  ^5*''* ,  followed  seven  Sabbatic  years,  i.  e.  was  on 
the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  8—11 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  12.  3; 

Philo,  OE  CARITATE,  p.  404  ;   DB  8RPTBNAR10,  p.  1]7^»  1188. 

To  this  statement  the  Jews  generally,  their  Rabbins,  and  the 
Caraites  agree,  and  say  further,  that  the  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  it  was  on  the  forty-ninth,  for  the  reason  that  the 
omission  to  till  the  ground  for  two  years  in  succession,  viz.  the 
forty-ninth  and  fiftieth,  would  produce  a  famine,  is  not  to  be 
attended  to.  It  is  not  to  be  attended  to,  simply  because  these 
years  of  rest,  being  known  long  beforehand,  the  people  would  of 
course  lay  up  provision  for  them.  It  may  be  further  remarked, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  that  certain  trees  produced  their  fruits 
spontaneously,  particularly  the  fig  and  sycamore,  which  yield 
half  the  year  round ;  and  that  those  fruits  could  be  preserved  for 
some  months ;  which  explains  at  once,  how  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  people  might  have  obtained  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  support.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  a  preceding 
section,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  so  far  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  concerned,  was  not  always  practised. 

The  return  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  was  announced  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  or  Tishri,  {October,)  being  the  day 
of  propitiation  or  atonement,  by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  HlloSa?^ 
b;jV  7*117.,  Lev.  xxv.  8— 13;  xxvii.24;  Numb,  xxxvi.  4;  Is.  Ixi. 
1,  2.     Besides  the  regulations  appertaining  to  the  Sabbatic  year, 
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there  were  others  which  concerned  the  year  of  Jubilee  exclu- 
sively. 

I.  All  the  servants  of  Hebrew  origin,  on  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
obtained  their  freedom.  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 46 ;  oomp.  Jer.  xxxiv.  8, 
et  seq. 

II.  All  the  fields  throughout  the  country,  and  the  houses  in 
the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  which  had  been 
sold  on  the  preceding  years,  were  returned  on  the  year  of  Jubilee 
to  the  sellers ;  with  the  exception  of  those  which  had  been  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  had  not  been  redeemed  before  the  return  of 
that  year.  Lev.  xxv.  10,  13—17,  24—28;  xxvii.  16—21. 

III.  Debtors,  for  the  most  part,  pledged  or  mortgaged  their 
land  to  the  creditor,  and  left  it  to  his  use  till  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, so  that  it  was  in  effect  sold  to  the  creditor,  and  was,  ac- 
cordingly, restored  to  the  debtor  on  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  other 
words,  the  debts  for  which  land  was  pledged  were  cancelled ; 
the  same  as  those  of  persons  who  had  recovered  their  freedom, 
after  having  been  sold  into  slavery,  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  pay.  Hence  it  usually  happened  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that,  at  the  return  of  jubilee, 
there  was  a  general  cancelling  of  debts,  Antiquities,  iii.  12.  3. 

§.  351.  New  Moons  and  Feast  of  the  New  Year. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  Gentiles,  who  sacrificed  to  the  Moon,  it  is 
commanded  in  Numb.  x.  10,  and  xxviii.  11 — 14,  that^  on  the 
New  Moons,  (0*^970  "^V^ ,)  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices^ 
two  bullocks  should  be  ofifered  to  God,  a  ram,  and  seven  sheep  of 
a  year  old,  tc^ther  with  a  meal-offering,  and  a  libation.  These 
were  to  constitute  the  burnt-offering,  and  a  goat  the  sin-ofiPering. 

The  return  of  the  new  moons  was  announced  by  the  sounding 
of  the  silver  trumpets,  ^'"^V^^rj,  Numb.  x.  10;  and  in  this  way 
provision  was  made  for  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the  end  and 
commencement  of  each  month.  The  kings,  it  appears,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  were  in  the 
habit  of  ofifering  up  sacrifices  at  the  return  of  the  new  moons, 
1  Sam.  XX.  5,  24 — 27;  and  those  persons  whose  piety  induced 
them  to  seek  for  religious  instruction,  visited,  on  those  occasions^ 
the  prophets,  2  Kings,  iv.  23.  Labour  was  not  interdicted  on 
the  day  of  the  new  moon.     As  the  new  moon^  however,  of  the 
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seventh  month  or  Tishri,  ( October ,)  was  the  oommencement  of 
the  civil  year,  it  was  observed  as  a  festival,  and  was  announced 
by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Hence  it  is  called  the  day  of ''  trumpet 
blowing,"  TIV^II^  DV,  and  also  "  the  memorial  of  blowing  of 
trumpets"  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

Besides  the  sacrifices  common  to  other  new  moons,  a  bullock 
was  then  offered,  a  ram,  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  a  meal- offering 
of  Hour  and  oil,  and  a  libation  of  wine  for  the  burnt-offering. 
Numb.  xxix.  2 — 9. 

Note.  The  days  of  the  new  moon  were  not  ascertained  by 
astronomical  calculation,  as  the  Rabbins  assert,  but  were  the  days 
on  which  the  new  moon  first  made  its  appearance,  as  is  main- 
tained bv  the  Caraites.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Moses 
did  not  regulate  his  chronology  on  astronomical  principles,  but 
by  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  the  return  of  the  seasons,  etc. 

Further ;  the  Talmudists  speak  of  the  signs  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  it  is  clear  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus 
knew  any  thing  of  the  distinction  between  the  astronomical  and 
the  apparent  new  moon.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
appears  to  have  made  use  of  the  astronomical  calculation,  in 
speaking  of  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  in 
Babylon ;  for  Jeremiah,  who  was  in  Palestine,  calls  the  same 
day  the  twenty-fifth,  2  Kings,  xxv.  27;  Jer.  Hi.  31.  The  modern 
Jews,  in  reference  to  what  is  stated  in  1  Sam.  xx.  27,  observe 
the  return  of  the  new  moon  for  two  days  in  succession. 

^.  352.  Op  the  great  Festivals  in  general. 

The  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
were  festivals  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  tlie 
wonderful  kindness  of  God.  The  Pentecost  continued  one  day, 
the  Passover  seven,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  eight ;  but  the 
first  and  the  last  days  of  the  latter  feasts  were  only  considered 
festival  days,  in  which  no  employment,  further  than  was  necessary 
to  prepare  food,  was  permitted,  Exod.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  7* 

At  the  return  of  the  three  great  festivals,  all  the  adult  Jews 
made  their  appearance  either  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  with 
presents,  which  were  taken  from  the  second  tithes,  the  firstlings 
of  the  second  produce  of  the  flocks,  and  the  second  first-fruits. 
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They  offered  sacrifices,  feasted ;    and  with  songs,  music,   and 
dances,  rejoiced  in  God,  as  a  being  fall  of  kindness  and  mercy. 

The  word  itself,  which  is  usually  employed  to  designate  festi- 
vals, viz.  ^n,  if  its  original  signification  be  consulted,  is  an  inti- 
mation that  dancing  was  practised  on  such  occasions,  Exod.  xxiii. 
17;  Lev.  xxiii.  38;  Numb,  xxix.  39;  Deut.  xii.  18;  xiv.  26; 
xvi.  11 — 17;  xxvi.  11. 


§.  353.   CONCEBNINO  THE  PaSSOVER. 

The  FESTIVAL  OP  THE  Passoveb  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  among  the  Hebrews  the  memory  of  their  libera- 
tion ^m  Egyptian  servitude,  and  of  the  safety  of  their  first-born 
on  that  night,  when  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  perished, 
Exod.  xii.  It  was  celebrated  for  seven  days,  viz.  from  the  15Ui 
to  the  21st  of  the  month  Abib  or  Niban  (April),  Exod.  xii. 
1 — ^28;  xxiii.  15;  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — 8;  Numb,  xzviii.  16 — ^25; 
Deut.  xvi.  1 — 8. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  people  ate  unleavened 
bread.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  festival  is  sometimes  called 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  TVWtU  an  ^  ^^^  rww  a'^iifiMv, 
Exod.  xii.  18;  xiii.  6,  7;  xxiii.  15;  Lev.  xxiii.  6;  Numb, 
xxviii.  17.  If  in  Deut.  xvi.  8,  only  six  days  of  unleavened  bread 
are  mentioned,  the  reason  is,  that  the  first  day,  being  considered 
a  separate  festival,  is  not  included.  On  the  eve  of  the  14lh  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  the  leaven  was  removed,  so  tliat  nothing 
might  be  seen  of  it  during  the  week;  a  circumstance  in  respect 
to  which  the  Jews  are  very  scrupulous,  even  at  the  present  time, 
1  Cor.  V,  7. 

Hence  not  only  the  15th  but  the  I4th  also  of  the  month  Abib 
may  with  propriety,  (as  it  is  in  some  instances  in  the  Bible,)  be 
termed  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  since  the  leaven  was 
removed  on  the  14th  before  evening.  Josephus  has  accordingly 
assigned  eight  days,  Antiq.  ii.  15.  1,  and  seven,  Antiq.  iii.  10. 5 ; 
ix.  13.  3,  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  in  reality  there  were 
but  seven.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Abib  the  master  of  a 
family  separated  a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old,  (Exod.  xii.  1 — 6,) 
which  he  slew  on  the  14th  day  between  the  two  evenings, 
Q^any  ^9,  before  the  altar,  Deut.  xvi.  2,  5,  6.  The  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  but  in  Egypt, 
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when  the  event  ooeured  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Passover, 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  post  of  the  door,  Exod.  xii.  7- 

The  ram  or  the  kid,  which  was  properly  called  nOg,  NnpO, 
m^^X^,  or  protection^  was  roasted  whole,  with  two  spits  thrust 
through  it,  the  (me  lengthwise,  the  other  transversely,  crossing 
the  longitndinal  one  near  the  fore  legs ;  so  that  the  animal  waa  -f 
in  a  manner  crucified.  The  oven  in  which  it  was  roasted  is  the 
one  described,  §.  140,  no.  11;  Pesachim,  c.  3;  John,  xix.  36; 
comp.  §.  142. 

Thus  roasted  it  was  served  up  with  a  salad  of  wild  and  bitt» 
herbs,  0^1*7^,  and  with  the  flesh  of  other  sacrifices,  which  occur 
in  Deut.  xvi.  2 — 6,  under  the  word  np^.  Not  fewer  than  ten> 
nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  were  admitted  to  these  sacred 
feasts,  which  were  at  first  eaten  in  Egypt  with  loins  girt  about, 
with  shoes  upon  the  feet,  and  with  all  the  preparations  for  an 
immediate  journey  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  at  any  subsequent 
period.  The  command,  however,  not  to  break  a  bone  of  the  of- 
fering, which  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  people  going  in 
such  haste,  (as  they  might  otherwise  have  been  delayed,)  was  ever 
afterwards  observed  among  the  Jews,  John,  xix.  36. 

The  ceremonies  practised  at  the  eating  of  the  Paschal  supper 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  are  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are  related 
in  the  Jewish  book,  entitled  HD^  ^H  r^'J^Tl  ngp.  Compare 
1  Cor.  xi.  26.  These  ceremonies  were  exemplified  in  part  in  the 
last  supper  of  the  Saviour,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  blessing 
on  the  bread  and  wine,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  book  just  re- 
ferred to.  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

The  master  of  the  family,  after  the  Paschal  supper  is  prepared, 
breaks  the  bread,  having  first  blessed  it,  and  distributes  it  to  all 
who  are  seated  around  him,  so  that  each  one  may  receive  a  part ; 
and  each  is  at  liberty  to  dip  it,  before  eating,  into  a  vessel  of 
sauce. 

The  third  cup  of  wine,  which  is  drunk  on  this  occasion,  is  pro- 
perly termed  the  cup  of  benediction,  nyy^n  D^O,  Matt.  xxvL 
27 ;  1  CSor.  x.  16.  After  this,  songs  of  praise  are  sung,  viz.  Psalms 
cxv— cxviii ;  after  which  another  cup  is  drunk,  Mark,  xiv.  23, 
and,  if  the  guests  have  a  disposition  to  repeat  Psalms  cxx — cxxxvii, 
another  also.    The  wine  is  mingled  with  water. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  i.  e.  on  the  16th  day  of  the 
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month  Abib^  a  sheaf  of  barley  was  offered  up  ;  also  a  lamb  of  a 
year  old  for  a  burnt  offering  ;  also  a  meal  offering  and  a  libation. 
This  ceremony  was  the  introduction  to  the  harvest^  prescribed 
by  law.  Lev.  xxiii.  1 — 14.  On  every  day  of  the  Paschal  week 
there  were  more  offerings  than  usual,  and  victims  were  immolated 
for  sin,  Numb,  xxviii.  16 — 25. 

Note.  In  the  Latin  church  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
Saviour,  in  his  last  supper,  ate  the  Passover  supper ;  though  some 
suppose  that  he  anticipated  the  usual  time  by  a  day>  i-  e.  that  he 
followed,  in  this  instance,  the  practice  of  the  Sadducees,  who 
calculated  the  return  of  the  new  moon  astronomically,  which 
would  bring  this  festival  a  day  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise 
happen ;  an  opinion  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  inad- 
missible. We  would  now  merely  add,  in  regard  to  this  opinion, 
that  all  the  arrangements  of  a  religious  nature  which  had  any  re- 
ference to  the  temple,  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
that  prevailed  among  the  Pharisees  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
discourse  in  Matt.  xxvi.  1 — 19;  Mark,  xiv.  12 — 18;  Luke, 
xxii.  7 — 1^9  is  concerning  the  customary  day  of  the  Passover. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  church,  on  the  contrary,  contend 
that  the  last  supper  of  the  Saviour  was  not  the  Paschal  supper, 
and  that  in  instituting  the  Eucharist  he  made  use  of  leavened 
bread.  Some  individuals  in  the  Latin  church  agree  in  this 
opinion,  excepting  that  they  suppose  unleavened  bread  to  have 
been  used  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Abib, 
and  that  consequently  the  Saviour,  in  instituting  the  Eucharist 
on  that  evening,  made  use  of  bread  of  that  kind. 

§.  354.   GONGERNINO  THE  PkNTBCOST. 

After  forty-nine  days  from  the  16th  of  Abib,  or  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover,  had  passed,  the  next  day  was  the  Pentecost, 
TtmiMrri,  i.  e.  t^%  fiftieth.  It  is  also  called  i\iQ  feast  of  Weeks, 
rCWKlWTl  ^,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  followed  a  succession 
of  seven  weeks,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16 ;  Numb, 
xxviii.  26;  Deut.  xvi.  10;  Acts,  ii.  1. 

It  was  a  festival  of  thanks  for  the  harvest,  and  is  accordingly 
called  "1*?iJ  3n,  the  feast  of  the  harvest.  And  it  was  for  the 
same  reason  that  two  loaves  made  of  new  meal,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  an  epha  of  grain,  were  offered  as  the  first  fruits.  Lev.  xxiii.  17 ; 
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Numb,  xxviii.  26.  Hence  the  Pentecost  is  sometimes  called  the 
day  ofthejirst-fruits,  n'»1!)33n,  Numb,  xxviii.  26.  There  were 
likewise  on  the  return  of  this  festival  many  holocausts^  besides  an 
oifering  for  sin.  Lev.  xxiii.  18 — ^20 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  27 — 31. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostles^  as  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
Josephus^  many  Jews  from  foreign  countries  came  to  Jerusalem, 
on  this  jovful  occasion,  Jewish  War,  ii.  3.  1 ;  comp.  Acts,  ii. 
6—13. 


§.  355.  Of  the  Feast  of  Tabebnacleb. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  rvOBTl  ^,  ioprii  o'KnipSy,  o'KiiPwiiyta, 
was  celebrated  from  the  15th  to  the  23rd  of  the  seventh  month, 
viz.  TisHRi,  (October. J  The  23rd  or  eighth  day  was  the  one 
which  was  most  particularly  distinguished  as  a  festival.  Lev.  xxiii. 
34—42;  Numb.  xxix.  12,  35;  Deut.  xvi.  13—15;  Neh.  viii. 
18 ;  2  Mace.  x.  6 ;  John,  vii.  2,  37- 

It  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  journey  through  the  Ara- 
bian wilderness.  The  Jews,  therefore,  during  its  continuance, 
dwelt  in  booths,  as  they  did  in  their  journey  from  Egypt,  Lev. 
xxiii.  42,  43.  It  was  also  a  festival  of  thanks  in  honour  of  the 
vintage  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits,  and  was,  therefore, 
called  the  feast  of  ingathering,  ^9^^  ^H,  Exod.  xxiii.  16; 
xxxiv.  22. 

The  Hebrews  during  this  feast  carried  about  the  fruits  of  the 
choicest  trees,  or,  as  the  later  Jews  interpret  the  words,  W.  "^19 
*^7't>  ci^^f^ :  also  the  branches  of  palms,  willows,  and  other 
trees,  that  bore  a  thick  foliage.  The  Caraites  suppose  it  was  of 
such  branches  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing  their 
booths.  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  with  which,  however,  it  appears,  that 
they  mingled  the  branches  of  olives,  myrtles,  wild-olives,  etc., 
Neh.  viii.  15 ;  2  Mace.  x.  7;  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xiv.  13. 5. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  season  of  the  greatest  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  Hence  it  is  denominated  by  Josephus,  (Antiq. 
viii.  4.  1 ;  xi.  5.  5.)  and  by  Philo,  db  sbptbnario,  p.  1 195,  the 
greatest,  fUyttrryi,  and  by  the  Talmudists,  by  way  of  distinction, 
^njj,  the  feast.  It  was  not  unknown  to  Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  iv. 
c.  5. 

More  public  sacrifices  were  directed  to  be  offered  on  this  fes- 
tival than  on  the  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  Numb. 
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xxix.  12—59 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  38—40;  Numb,  xxix.  39 ;  Deut. 

xvi.  14, 15. 
To  these  ceremonies  the  more  recent  Jews  have  added  a 

number  of  others. 

I.  They  assert  (founding  their  opinion  on  Isaiah,  xii.  3.)  the 
ancient  existence  of  the  following  practice.  The  priests  went 
every  morning  during  the  eight  days  of  the  feast,  and  drew  three 
LOGS*  of  water,  in  a  golden  vessel,  from  the  fountain  of  Siloe. 
They  then  carried  the  water  with  great  and  joyful  solemnity 
through  the  water-gate  to  the  temple,  and  poured  it  out  to  the 
south-west  of  the  altar ;  tfie  Levites,  in  the  meanwhile,  playing 
on  instruments  of  music,  and  singing  the  Psalms  cxiii.— cxviii- 
Some  of  the  Talmudisto  assert,  that  this  ceremony  was  a  symbol 
of  rain ;  others  of  joy ;  others  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Compare  John,  vii.  37,  also  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  voL  i. 

888,889. 

II.  Another  ceremony,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jews,  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  was  this.  In  the  court  op  the  women, 
lights  were  burnt  during  every  evening  of  the  feast,  in  four 
candlesticks  of  gold,  said  to  be  fifty  cubits  high ;  while  the  priests 
and  Levites,  standing  on  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  inner  court,  sung 
the  songs  of  degrees,  viz.  Psalms  cxx. — cxxxiv.  They  accompanied 
these  songs  with  instruments ;  and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation 
were,  at  the  same  time,  dancing  in  the  women's  court,  with 
bnniing  torches  in  their  hands,  while  the  women  looked  on  ^m 
a  retired  apartment,  that  was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  latticed 
enclosure. 

Furthermore,  the  Jews,  during  every  day  of  the  feast,  holding 
in  the  left  hand  a  citron,  in  the  right,  a  bundle,  ^^^,  of  branches, 
viz.  one  branch  of  the  palm-tree,  and  two  branches  of  willow  and 
myrtle,  passed  around  the  altar  and  shouted  aloud  with  a  solemn 
voice,  n5"5'»B?hn,  Hosanna,  Hosanna.  On  the  seventh  day, 
this  ceremony  was  repeated  seven  times,  in  memory  of  the  con- 
quest^ Jericho.  Hence  tiiis  feast  is  called  the  orb  at  Hosanna. 

\.  356.  Of  the  Day  of  Propitiation. 
The  fifth  day  before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  viz.  the  tenth 

^  A  log  was  a  Hebrew  neasura,  which  it  n  conjectured  held  aboat  five- 
tixtbs  of  a  pint.    The  word  occurs  three  or  four  timea  in  Leviticus. 
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day  of  the  seventh  month  or  Tishbi,  {October,)  was  the  day  of 
atonement  or  propitiation,  D>'y)B3n  D'V ,  Lev.  xvi.  1 — 34;  Numb, 
xxix.  1 — 11.  It  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  the  only  one  during 
the  whole  year,  on  which  food  was  interdicted  frmn  evening  to 
evening.  Lev.  xxiii.  27 — ^29 ;  xxv.  9. 

The  high  priest  himself  conducted  the  sacred  services  of  this 
day,  and  the  following  ceremonies,  which  differed  from  those  on 
other  occasions,  were  performed  by  him  alone.  When  he  had 
washed  himself  in  water,  put  on  his  white  linen  hose  and  coat, 
adjusted  his  girdle^  and  placed  the  sacerdotal  mitre  on  his  head, 
he  conducted  to  the  altar  a  bullock,  destined  to  be  slain  for  the 
«ins  of  himself  and  his  family ;  also  two  goats  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  the  one  of  which  was  selected  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Ood^  nih^b ;  the  other  was  permitted  to  make  an  unmolested 
escape,  ^][M|5^ ,  Lev.  xvi.  6—10. 

First,  he  slew  the  bullock  for  his  own  sins,  and  the  goat,  which 
had  been  selected  by  lot  for  that  purpose^  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  He  then  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from  the 
altar,  and  putting  two  handfiils  of  incense  into  a  vase,  he  bore 
them  into  the  sanctissimuu,  or  Holy  of  holies.  Having  here 
poured  the  incense  upon  the  coals,  he  returned,  took  the  blood  of 
the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  went  again  into  the  Most  holy 
place. 

With  his  finger  he  first  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  bullodc,  and 
afterwards  of  the  goat,  upon  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  seven  times  also  he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  floor  before  the  ark. 

He  tlien  returned  from  the  Most  holy  into  the  Holy  place  or 
sanctuary,  and  besmeared  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar,  which 
was  there  placed,  with  the  blood  of  the  bulloek  and  the  goat,  and 
scattered  the  blood  seven  times  over  the  surface  of  the  altar. 

This  was  done  as  an  exfiation  for  the  uncleanness  and  the  sins 
rftke  children  of  Israel,  Lev.  xvi.  11 — 19. 

The  high  priest  then  going  out  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
placed  both  hands,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  head  of  the 
scape-goat,  ^^5v;  a  symbolic  representation  that  the  animal 
was  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  It  was  then  delivered  to 
a  man  who  led  it  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  let  it  go  free,  to 
signify  the  liber^ion  of  the  Israelites  from  the  pnqishment  due 
to  their  sins.  But  the  goat,  which  was  slain  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  the  bullock,  slain  for  those  of  the  high  priest,  were 
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designed  to  signify  that  they  were  guilty,  and  that  they  merited 
punishment ;  and  they  were  burnt  whole,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  camp  or  the  city,  Lev,  xvi.  20 — 22,  26 — 2S, 

At  length  the  high  priest,  putting  off  his  white  vestments,  and 

assuming  the  splendid  robes  of  his  office,  sacrificed  a  holocaust 

for  himself  and  the  people,  and  then  offered  another  sin-offering. 

Lev.  xvi.  23 — 25;  Numb.  xxix.  7 — H- 

The  Jews  assert,  that  the  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of 

f^f^kyi^  /-^        holies  a  third  time  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  censer; 

^  ^*rmd .  ^«^         but  this  was  not  necessary,  for  he  might  have  taken  it  away  when 
^i/y^jtY  z.*  ^  rV        he  returned  the  second  time  with  the  blood.     That  he  went  into 

the  SANGTissrMUM  only  twice  is  expressly  asserted  by  Philo,  de 
i.BGAT.  AD  Caium.  The  assertion  in  Lev.  xvi.  34,  and  Exod. 
xxx.  10,  viz.  that  the  high  priest  entered  once,  has  reference 
merely  to  the  one  day  in  the  year ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  could 
not  perform  all  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  by  entering 
once  only  on  that  day. 

§.  357-   CONCEBNINO  OTHER  FaSTS. 

The  Hebrews,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  were  in 
the  habit  of  fieisting,  whenever  they  had  met  with  any  adverse 
occurrences,  Judg.  xx.  26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6;  xxxi.  13;  2  Sam.  iii. 
35 ;  Is.  Iviii.  3—12.  But  it  was  not  until  about  the  .time  of  the 
Captivity,  that  they  introduced  anniversary  hat  days.  The  days 
to  which  we  allude  were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  seventeenth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  viz.  Tammuz  or 
July.  This  fast  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem, Jer.  Hi.  6,  et  seq. ;  Zech.  viii.  19. 

II.  The  ninth  day  of  the  fifth  months  Ab  or  August,  in  me- 
mory of  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  Zech.  vii.  3 ;  viii.  19. 

III.  The  third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tishbi  or  October, 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Oedaliah,  Jer.  xl.  4 ;  Zech.  vii.  5 ; 
viii.  19. 

IV.  The  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  Tbbbth,  or  January, 
in  memory  of  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  Jerusalem, 
Zech.  viii.  19. 

The  prophet  Zechariah,  in  reference  to  inquiries  which  were 
made  of  him,  asserted  that  these  mournful  occasions  were,  at 
some  future  time,  to  be  converted  into  festivals  of  joy ;  but  the 
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Jews,  notwithstanding,  have  ever  continued  to  observe  them  as 
fasts^  Zeeh.  viii.  19. 

Note.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  the  meaning 
was  of  that  effusion  of  waters  on  the  fast  day,  which  is  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  7*  Probably  it  was  a  symbol,  (a  trace  of  which 
may  still  be  considered  as  current  in  the  East,  in  the  shape  of 
certain  figurative  expressions,)  to  denote  that  fulness  or  over- 
flowing of  heart,  with  which  the  Jews  were  now  desirous  of 
giving  themselves  up  to  God.  "  The  offering  of  water,"  etc.  is 
used  figuratively  to  denote  generosity,  or  a  free,  liberal-minded 
act  or  character. 


§.  358.  Of  the  Fkast  of  Purih. 

This  festival  was  introduced  by  Mordecai  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
cruel  designs  of  Haman.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  of  the  last  month,  viz.  Adab  or  March,  and  was 
called  PuRiM,  a  Persian  word,  which  signifies  lot ;  because  Ha- 
man ascertained  in  this  way,  (by  lot,)  the  day  on  which  the  Jews 
were  to  be  destroyed,  Esther,  iii.  7«  ix.  26. 

It  was  also  called,  for  obvious  reasons,  Mordecai's  day,  i^  Map- 
IvxptiK^  ifAipa,  2  Mace  XV.  96. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Talmudists  that  some  of  the  Jews  were  op- 
posed to  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  which  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved when  it  is  remembered  that  it  resembled  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus. 

The  Book  of  Esther  was  read  in  the  synagogues  on  die  occa- 
sion ;  and  whenever  the  name  of  Haman  occurred,  all  clapped 
their  hands,  and  struck  with  their  fists  and  with  mallets  on  tlie 
benches,  and  cried  out,  *'  Let  his  memory  perish*'^ 

Anciently,  the  Jews,  on  the  return  of  this  festival,  were  in  the 
habit  of  erecting  crosses  on  their  houses,  in  memory  of  Haman's 
jcmeifixion;  but  these  having  been  interdicted,  {Cod,  Theodos. 
Tit,  12.  c.  2,)  they  substituted  some  other  sign.  They  send 
messes  of  meat  to  each  other,  etc.,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  ut- 
most conviviality. 
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§.  359.  On  the  Festival  Encania,  othbrwise  called 
THE  Festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Temple. 

The  Temple  was  profieined  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes  in  the 
year  1679  &nd  was  porified  in  the  year  164  before  Christ.  Its  de- 
dication at  the  time  of  its  being  pariiied,  was  celebrated  eight 
days  with  many  sacrifices^  beginning  at  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  KisLEV  or  December.  This  dedication  was  converted 
into  an  anniversary,  which  was  called  by  various  names,  viz.  bn- 
C-bnia,  lyxatvia  ;  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  ai  ^f**- 
yn  iyKama-fAAv  roZ  Bva-iamiptov ;  and  likewise  the  purification  of 
the  temple,  KaSa^ia-fioi  rev  Upcv,  1  Mace.  iv.  52 — 59 ;  2  lilacc.  z. 
1 — 8;  John,  X.  22,  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii. 
7*  6.  7,  by  the  name  fShay  because  the  Jews  lighted  their  houses 
with  many  candles  on  those  days,  as  indications  of  the  return  of 
peace  and  joy.    Ck>nsult  Josephus  contra  Apion.  ii.  39. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  SACRED  PERSONS, 

§.  360.  Of  the  Jewb,  considbrbo  as  a  Holy  People. 

The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,. and  Jacob,  were  selected  and 
set  apart  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  true  religion.  They  were, 
in  this  way,  consecrated  to  God,  and  on  this  ground  were  called 
Holy,  Q'^V'^'^P,  and  were  considered  as  sustaining  the  relation  of 
priests  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  being  entitled  to  be  called 
a  sacerdotal  nation,  or  nation  of  priests,  £xod.  xiz.  6 ;  Lev.  xi. 
44,  45;  xix.  2;  xx.  26;  Dent.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21;  xxvi.  19; 
xxviii.  9. 

Being  thus  set  apart  or  sanctified,  they  were  very  frequently 
urged  to  maintain  a  purity  of  heart  and  conduct,  corresponding 
with  their  calling  and  the  title  which  they  bore ;  and,  as  they 
were  called  a  Holy  people,  to  be  the  possessors  of  holiness.  QAo- 
cordingly  we  find  such  exhortations  addressed  to  them  as  the 
following ;  Sanctify  yourselves,  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  the  Lord  your  Ood,    And  ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  do 
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tkem  ;  I  am  the  Lord,  which  sanctify  youJ]  Exod.  xx.  26,  etc. ; 
Lev.  xix.  2 ;  xx.  7>  8,  26  ;  xi.  45. 

But  the  more  recent  Jews,  inflated  with  the  title  of  Holy  peo- 
ple, despised  and  hated  all  other  nations,  and  denominated  them 
profane  and  sinners^  £ph.  ii.  14,  15 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16;  comp. 
Tacitus,  Hist.  y.  5 ;  Matt.  ix.  10, 11 ;  Luke,  v.  8 ;  Gal.  ii.  15 — 17- 

The  holiness  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  word  is  to  he  under- 
stood in  its  original  application,  i.  e.  their  separation  and  con- 
secration to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  was  continued  or  was 
perpetual,  although  it  was  often  the  case  that  there  existed  at  the 
same  time  a  great  corruption  of  morals.  This  accounts  for  the 
fiact  that  the  Rabbins  sometimes  denominate  the  most  wicked  of 
the  Hebrew  kings  holy.  That  is  to  say,  they  give  such  a  sense 
to  the  term  as  to  make  the  words  holy  and  Israelite  mean  the 
same  thing. 

This  appellation  came  at  length  into  use  among  Christiana, 
who  are  denominated  by  the  Apostles,  not  only  disciples,  fAa^nira), 
not  only  brethren ,  SiXkX^),  and  those  mho  are  in  the  same  way, 
i.  e.  partakers  in  the  same  religious  feelings,  but  are  likewise  fre- 
quently denominated  holy  or  saints^  Sym,  Acts,  ix.  41 ;  xxvi.  10 ; 
Rom.  i.  7;  viii*  ^7;  xii.  13;  xv.  25,  26;  xvi.  2,  etc. 

§.  361.  Op  Psrsoms  officially  evploybd  in  dischabgino 

bbligious  duties. 

« 

We  have  spoken^  in  another  place^  of  the  Levites^  as  being  the 
servants  of  God  in  a  civil  or  political  capacity ;  i.  e.  the  servants 
of  QoA  considered  as  the  king  or  ruler  of  the  state.  We  shall 
speak  of  them  here,  as  his  servants  or  ministers  in  the  public 
ordinances  of  religion.  The  Levites  were  a  class  of  persons,  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  ihefirsUhom,  who  were  originally  priests 
by  birth,  but  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses,  yielded  their  right  in 
this  respect,  and  were  ever  after  to  be  redeemed  from  serving  at 
the  altar.  Numb.  iii.  5—13,  40-51 ;  viii.  16—19. 

From  this  tribe,  (that  of  Levi,)  Aaron  and  his  posterity  were 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  to  whom  a  nearer  access  was  given 
to  the  throne  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  which,  in  truth,  is  in- 
timated in  the  usual  name  for  priests,  vis.  IH.^ ,  [|a  word  which 
is  applied  to  men  who  have  access  to  the  king ;  for  instance,  to 
the  sons  of  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  comp.  1  Chron.  xviii.  \T,jetc,'] 

The  rest  of  the  Levites  perfurmed  those  religious  duties  which 
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were  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  but  for  the  more  menial  employments, 
such  as  bringing  water  and  splitting  wood,  they  were  allowed 
servants^  who  were  assigned  for  the  labours  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  high  priest  sustained  the  highest  office  in  the  tribe,  and 
ranked  as  the  head  both  of  priests  and  Levites.  Separate  duties 
were  allotted  to  all  these ;  viz.  to  the  menial  servants,  the  Le- 
vites^ the  priests,  and  the  high  priest ;  and  the  duties  of  one 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  those  of  another. 

§.  362.  Of  thb  Sbbvants  who  wkre  allotted  to  thje 

Sanctuary. 

With  respect  to  the  servants  who,  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  were  employed  about  the  sanctuary ;  and  later  still,  were 
occupied  in  performmg  the  menial  offices  eonnected  with  the 
temple,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  had  their  origin  as  a 
separate  class  in  the  community,  from  a  religious  practice  among 
the  Hebrews,  viz.  of  devoting,  by  a  vow,  themselves,  a  son,  or  a 
servant,  to  services  of  such  a  kind.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
practice,  that  the  law  was  enacted  which  is  recorded  in  Lev. 
xxvii.  1 — 8,  and  which  fixed  the  price  at  which  a  person  who 
had  thus  devoted  himself,  might  be  redeemed. 

In  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  number  of  the  persons  who  were 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  servants  in  performing  the  religious 
ceremonies,  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  Oibeonites,  the 
Beerothites,  the  Kephirites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath- 
jearira,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  in  the  same  menial  occu- 
pations, Joshua,  ix.  23 — 2^,  Their  number  was  increased,  like- 
wise, in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 

After  the  Captivity  they  constituted  a  very  considerable  class 
of  the  people,  and  were  called  (by  an  honorary  name,  that  was 
anciently  applied  to  the  Levites)  Netbbnims,  Q*^9*^iT|,  (the  same 
with  D^S^rp,)  a  word  which  signifies  given  or  devoted,  i.  e.  to  the 
service  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary.  Numb.  iii.  9;  viii.  !?>  19; 
xviii.  6.  Their  employment,  however  it  may  have  been  esteemed 
originally,  was  eventually  considered  so  respectable,  that  we  find 
them,  after  the  Captivity,  mentioned  immediately  after  the  Le- 
vites, and  they  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  placed 
above  the  other  Israelites,  Ezra,  ii.  54,  58 ;  viii.  20 ;  Neh.  x«  28 ; 
xi.a 
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§.  363.  Of  the  Consbgbation  of  the  Levites. 

The  Levites  were  solemnly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Is- 
raelites^  and  qualified  for  their  official  duties  by  a  singular  rite. 

I.  Having  washed  and  shaved  the  whole  body,  they  brought  a 
bullock  with  a  meal-offering  and  oil  to  the  altar  for  a  holo^ust» 
and  another  bullock  for  a  sin-offering. 

II.  They  were  then  sprinkled  with  water  by  Moses. 

III.  The  leading  men  of  the  Israelites  laid  their  hands  upon 
them,  and  by  this  ceremony  del^ated  them  to  act  instead  of 
themselves  or  their  first-bom. 

IV.  The  Levites,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  prostrated 
themselves  before  Ood,  or  the  sacred  tabemade,  as  a  declaration 
that  they  consigned  themselves  to  the  service  of  religion. 

V.  Finally,  they  placed  their  hands  upon  the  bullocks,  and 
then  slew  them. 

With  these  ceremonies,  the  Levites  and  their  posterity  were 
set  apart  to  the  service  of  Ood,  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Numb*  viii.  5 — 22 ;  comp.  Acts,  xiii.  2,  3.  They  were 
not  required  to  wear  any  particular  dress ;  with  this  exception, 
viz.  that  the  musicians  and  singers,  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  also  those  who  bore  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  white  linen,  1  Chron.  zv.  27;  2  Chron.  v. 
12 ;  oomp.  Josephus,  Antiquities,  viii.  3.  8 ;  xx.  9.  6. 

§.  364.  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Levites. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Levites  to  render  such  assistance  to  the 
priests  as  was  required ;  to  keep  guard  round  the  tabernacle,  and 
subsequently  round  the  temple.  In  the  journey  through  the 
Arabian  wilderness,  it  was  their  duty  to  transport  the  different 
parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  various  sacred  utensils  that  per- 
tained to  it:  to  see,  that  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple 
were  kept  clean ;  and  to  prepare  supplies  for  the  sanctuary,  such 
as  wine,  oil,  incense,  etc.  They  had  the  care  of  the  sacred  re- 
venues ;  and  subsequently  to  the  time  of  David,  were  required  to 
sing  in  the  temple  and  to  play  upon  instruments.  In  the  more 
recent  periods  of  the  Jewish  state,  they  slew  the  victims  for  the 
altar ;  for  the  people  generally,  having  for  a  time  discontinued  it, 
had  become  unskilful  in  the  performance  of  this  service.     There 
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were  also  certain  civil  offices  which  they  were  required  to  per- 
form ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here.  i 

The  Levites^  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  the  three  \ 

sons  of  Levi,  viz.  Kohatb,  Gershon,  and  Merari,  were  divided 
into  three  famih'es.  These  families  bore  distinct  parts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  of  the  furniture  which  belonged  to  it,  during  the 
march  of  their  countrymen  through  the  Arabian  desert.  This 
laborious  service  was  exacted  from  them,  from  the  thirteenth  to  :^xx  'l^ 
the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age.  After  their  fiftieth  year,  they  were 
to  do  no  further  service ;  except  ministering  with  their  brethren 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  keep  the  charge  thereof, 
Numb.  iii.  1—36 ;  iv.  1 ,  30,  35,  42,  46—49 ;  viii.  23—26.  It 
appears,  that,  in  later  times,  they  commenced  the  performance  of 
the  less  difficult  duties  at  a  still  earlier  period,  viz.  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  27;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17;  Ezrsr 
iii.  8. 

After  the  erection  of  the  temple  in  Palestine,  the  labours  of  the 
Levites  were  much  diminished;  David,  therefore,  had  divided 
the  thirty-eight  thousand  of  them  into  four  classes,  as  follows : 
Twenty-four  thousand  were  assigned  as  assistants  to  the  priests, 
four  thousand  were  employed  as  porters,  four  thousand  were 
musicians,  and  six  thousand  judges  and  genealogists,  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  a-5,  24—32;  xxiv.  20—31 ;  xxvi.  1—28. 

The  musicians,  who  were  subjected  to  a  minor  division  into 
twenty-four  classes,  performed  the  services  which  were  allotted 
to  them  alternately.  One  class  was  employed  a  week,  and  then 
its  place  was  occupied  by  another. 

The  stations  that  were  guarded  by  the  men  whose  business  it 
was  to  watch  the  temple,  were  not  all  occupied  by  the  same 
number ;  some  being  guarded  by  six,  some  by  four,  and  others  by 
two  persons  only.  They  were  relieved  every  sabbath  day  by 
others  who  took  their  places,  2  Kings,  xi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17 
— 19;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  The  different  classes  and  ranks  of 
Levites  had  their  appropriate  heads  or  overseers. 

§.  365.  Of  thb  Pbibsts. 

The  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  viz.  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
(Lev.  X.  I — 5 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1,  2,)  had  so  increased  in  number 
in  the  time  of  David,  that  they  were  divided  into  twenty-four 
dasses,  each  of  which  officiated  a  week  alternately.     Sixteen 
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classes  were  of  the  fiamily  of  Eleazar,  and  eight  of  the  family  of 
Ithamar. 

Each  class  obeyed  its  own  prefect  or  ruler.  The  class  Jojarib 
was  the ^rst  in  order,  and  the  class  Abia  was  the  eighth,  1  Macc; 
ii.  1 ;  Luke«  i.  5 ;  1  Chron.  zxiv.  3 — 19.  This  division  of  the 
priesthood  was  continued  as  a  permanent  arrangement^  after  the 
time  of  David,  2  Chron.  viii.  14 ;  xxxi.  2 ;  xxxv.  4,  5.  Although 
only  four  classes  returned  from  the  Captivity,  the  distinction  be* 
tween  themi  and  also  the  ancient  names,  were  still  retained, 
Ezra,  ii.  36 — 39 ;  Neh.  vii.  39 — 42;  xii.  1 ;  Josephus,  db  vita 
SUA,  §.  1|  and  Antiquities,  vii.  14.  7* 

The  ^rst'born  succeeded  Aaron  in  the  high  priesthood. 

Josephus  (Antiquities,  v.  11.  5;  viii.  1.  3.)  asserts,  that  Eli, 
the  high  priest,  was  not  of  the  posterity  of  Eleazar,  the  first-bom 
of  Aaron,  but  of  the  family  of  Ithamar ;  and  that  Solomon  took 
this  office  away  from  Abiathar,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  and 
conferred  it  upon  Zadok,  who  descended  from  Eleasar,  1  Kings, 
ii.  26,  27*  B.it  the  correctness  of  the  sources  whence  Josephus 
derived  his  information  is  doubtful, 

.^er  the  Captivity,  the  posterity  of  Eleasar  succeeded  to  this- 
office  by  hereditary  right,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  the  year  152  before  Christ,  Alexander,  the  king  of  Syria,, 
conferred  the  office  of  high  priest  on  the  heroic  general  Jona- 
than, who  belonged  to  the  class  Jojarib,  1  Macc.  x.  18 — ^20; 
whose  brother  Simon  was  afterwards  created  by  the  Jews  both 
prince  and  high  priest,  1  Macc.  xiv.  35 — 47* 

His  posterity,  who,  at  the  same  time,  held  the  office  of  king8> 
occupied  the  station  of  high  priest  until  the  time  of  Herod ;  who 
changed  the  incumbents  in  that  office  at  his  pleasure;  an  ex- 
ample which  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  follow. 

A  vicarious  high  priest  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
under  the  name  which  is  assigned  to  such  a  personage  by  the 
later  Jews,  viz.  )^^,  but  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  phrase 
ratrs^n  ]n^^  the  second  piiest,  Jer.  lii.  24;  comp.  1  Kings, 
iv.  4.  Such  an  office  appears  highly  necessary,  in  case  the  high 
priest  should  be  unwell  or  unclean  ;  for  it  was  incuiiibent  on  him 
to  enter  on  the  day  of  propitiation,  into  the  Holy  ^'holies,  and 
to  do  other  duties  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  ^ther  person 
to  perform ;  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xvii.  6.  4. 
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§.  366.  Thb  Consbcbation  of  the  Priests  and  of  the 

High  Priest. 

Aaron,  the  High  priest^  was  inaugurated  with  the  same  cere- 
monies that  his  sons,  the  priests,  were,  with  this  exception ;  viz. 
that  the  former  was  clothed  in  his  robes,  and  the  sacred  oil  was 
poured  upon  his  head,  £xod.  xxix.  5 — 9 ;  her.  viii.  2 ;  the  other 
ceremonies  were  as  follows : 

All  the  priests,  with  their  bodies  washed,  and  dad  in  their 
appropriate  dress,  assembled  before  the  altar ;  where  a  bullock^ 
two  rams,  unleavened  bread,  and  wafers  of  two  kinds  in  baskets, 
were  in  readiness. 

When  they  had  placed  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bul- 
lock, he  was  slain  by  Moses,  as  a  sin-offering.  He  besmeared  the 
horns  of  the  altar  with  the  blood ;  poured  the  remainder  of  it 
round  its  base ;  and  placed  tlie  parts  which  were  to  compose  the 
sacrifice  on  its  top.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  animal  were  all 
burnt  without  the  camp,  Exod.  xxix.  10 — 14 ;  Lev.  viii.  2,  3, 

14—17. 

They,  in  like  manner,  placed  their  hands  on  the  head  o^one 
of  the  rams,  which  was  also  slain  by  Moses  for  a  whole  burnt- 
offering  ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  around  the  altar,  and  the  parts 
of  the  ram  were  separated  and  burnt  upon  it,  Exod.  xxix.  15 — 
18;  Lev.  viii.  18 — ^21.  The  other  ram,  when  the  priests  had 
lain  their  hands  upon  him,  was  likewise  slain  by  Moses,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  consecration.  He  besmeared  with  the  blood  the  tip 
of  the  right  ear  of  the  priests,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and 
the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  rest  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled 
in  part  upon  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  a  part  he  mingled  with 
the  consecrated  oil,  and  sprinkled  upon  the  priests  and  their 
garments. 

He  anointed  the  high  priest,  by  pouring  a  proltision  of  oil  upon 
his  head  ;  whence  he  is  called  n'»B?)an^  the  anointed.  Lev.  iv.  3, 
5, 16  ;  vi.  15 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  Certain  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  viz. 
the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  haunches,  "  the  caul  above  the  liver,'' 
and  the  right  shoulder,  also  one  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  a  cake 
of  oiled  bread,  and  a  wafer,  were  placed  by  Moses  upon  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  that  they  might  offer  them  to  God. 

This  ceremony  was  called  '^  filling  the  hands ;"  an  expression 
which,  accordingly^  in  a  number  of  passages  means  the  same  as 
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consecreUing,  Consult  Exod.  xxxii.  29;  Lev.  xvi.  32;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  5.  All  the  parts  which  have  been  mentioned  as  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests^  were  at  last  burnt  upon  the 
altar.  Of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  animal  sacrificed^  the  breast 
was  assigned  to  Moses;  but  the  others^  together  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  and  wafers,  were  given  to  the  priests  and  were 
eaten  in  the  sanctuary.  If  any  thing  remained,  it  was  burnt  on 
the  following  day^  Exod.  xxix.  19 — 34 ;  Lev.  viii.  22 — 36. 

This  ceremony^  which  continued  for  eight  days,  for  ever  sepa- 
rated the  priests  ft'om  all  the  other  Israelites^  not  excepting  the 
Levites :  so  that  there  was  subsequently  no  necessity  for  further 
consecration  of  themselves  or  their  posterity,  Exod.  xxix.'35 — 37; 
Lev.  x.  7;  compare  Acts,  xiii.  2,  3;  Rom.  i.  1. 

That  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration  or  consecration  were  prac- 
tised at  every  accession  of  an  high  priest  to  his  office,  seems  to  be 
hinted  in  the  following  passages,  viz.  Exod.  xxix.  29;  Lev.  xvi. 
32 ;  xxi.  10 ;  Numb.  xx.  26—28;  xxxv.  25. 

$.  367-   CONCERNINO  TBB  DbESS  OF  THE  PbIESTS. 

il  was  not  customary  for  the  priests  to  wear  the  sacerdotal 
dress,  except  when  performing  their  official  duties^  Exod.  xxviii. 
4 — 43;  Ezek.  xlii.  14;  xliv.  19.  The  description  of  the  dress 
of  the  priests,  which  is  given  in  the  twenty-eighlh  chapter  of 
Exodus,  is  very  defective,  probably  on  account  of  many  of  the 
particular  parts  of  it  being  then  so  well  known  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  them. 

Some  additional  information  is  communicated  to  us  by  Jose- 
ph us^  (Antiquities^  iii.  7*  1 — 3,)  but  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
priests,  as  he  describes  it,  may  have  been  of  recent  origin.  The 
dress  was  as  follows : 

I.  A  sort  of  hose,  made  of  cotton  or  linen,  "T?  "^QapP,  which 
was  fastened  round  the  loins,  and  extended  down  so  as  to  cover 
the  thighs.  Lev.  vi.  10 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  18. 

II.  A  tunic  of  cotton,  ^V^  A?^»? ,  which  extended,  in  the 
days  of  Josephus^  down  to  the  ankles.  It  was  furnished  with 
sleeves,  and  was  made  out  of  one  piece,  without  being  sewn^ 
Exod.  xxviii.  39,  41 ;  xxix.  5;  Josephus,  Antiquities,  iii.  7-  2; 
comp.  John,  xix.  23. 

III.  The  girdle,  ^9^H.  According  to  Josephus  it  ^vas  a  hand's 
breadth  in  width,  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  serpeots*  scales^  and  was  ornamented  with  embroi- 
dered flowers  in  purple^  dark  blue,  scarlet^  and  white.  It  was 
worn  a  little  below  the  breast,  encircled  the  body  twice,  and  was 
tied  in  a  knot  before.  The  extremities  of  the  girdle  hung  down 
nearly  to  the  ankle.  The  priest,  when  engaged  in  his  sacred 
functions,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  impeded  by  the  ends  of 
his  girdle,  threw  them  over  his  left  shoulder,  £xod.  xxviii.  8 ; 
xxxix.  27—29. 

IV.  The  mitre  or  turhan,  ^?^9 ,  was  originally  pointed  at 
the  top;  it  was  lofty,  and  was  bound  upon  the  head,  £xod» 
xxviii.  40;  xxix.  9;  Lev.  viii.  13.     See  §.  126. 

In  the  time  of  Josephus,  the  shape  of  the  mitre  had  become 
somewhat  filtered ;  it  was  circular,  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
fine  linen,  and  sat  so  closely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  for  it 
did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  head,  that  it  would  not  hXi  off 
when  the  body  was  bent  down.  This  kind  of  mitre  was  called 
in  Hebrew  nS}?.?? . 

The  Hebrew  priests,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  other  nations, 
performed  their  sacred  duties  with  naked  feet;  a  symbol  of 
reverence  and  veneration,  Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15.  • 

§.  368.  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Priests. 

Not  only  a  descent  from  the  ftimily  of  Aaron,  (Ezra,  ii.  62; 
Neh.  vii.  64;  Life  of  Josephus,  ^.  1 ;  Josephus  against  Apion, 
1.  7;)  hut  also  a  freedom  from  all  bodily  defects,  was  requisite, 
in  order  to  a  person's  being  quali6ed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
sacerdotal  office ;  Lev.  xxi.  16,  17- 

The  priests  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  wine  and  every 
other  inebriating  drink,  when  performing  the  sacred  duties  which 
devolved  upon  them.  Lev.  x.  8 — 11. 

In  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  their  original  consecration 
to  Ood,  the  priests  entered  upon  their  office  at  thirty  years  of 
age ;  but  in  later  periods,  at  twenty.  Numb.  iv.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  17- 

Each  class  assigned  by  lot  to  every  individual  of  tlie  class  his 
duties  for  the  day.  One,  for  instance,  burnt  incense,  another  on 
the  Sabbath  day  changed  the  shew-bread,  another  tended  the 
^re  on  the  altar  for  bumt-ofTerings,  etc.,  Luke,  i.  9. 


1  ^ 
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§.  369.  Dress  of  the  High  Priest. 

Some  of  the  articles  of  dress  which  were  worn  by  the  high 
priest,  were  very  simple ;  for  we  are  informed,  (Lev.  xyi.  4,  23,) 
that  when,  on  the  day  of  propitiation,  he  entered  the  Holy  of 
holies,  he  was  clad  with  a  tunic,  girdle,  mitre,  etc.  made  wholly 
of  linen. 

Other  articles  of  his  dress,  which  were  as  follows,  were  very 
splendid. 

I.  The  msil,  ^^79,  (marUley  or  outer  garment.)  This  gar-* 
ment  was  likewise  worn  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the  laity.     (See 

^  §.  122.)     The  oolottr  of  this  garment,  when  intended  for  the 

S^  high  priest,  was  blue,  and  the  hem  at  the  bottom  was  embroidered 

£^^  with  pomegranates  in  purple  and  scarlet.     Between  the  pome- 

y  granates  were  suspended  small  bells  of  gold,  which  occasioned  a 

s[  tinkling  sound  when  tlie  wearer  of  the  mantle  walked,  Exod. 

y^  xxviii.  31-*^ ;   xxxix.  5 ;   oomp.  the  Travels  of  Hasselquist, 

p.  55,  73. 

II.  The  ephob,  "^'(Qtj.    This  article  of  dress  was  worn  by 
N^            kqfmen  also,  as  well  as  by  the  high  priest.     (See  %.  122.)    The 

sacred  ephod,  the  one  made  for  the  high  priest,  differed  from  the 
others  in  being  Cetbricated  of  cotton ,  which  was  coloured  with 
crimson,  purple,  and  blue ;  and  in  being  ornamented  with  gold. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  it  was  a  cubit  of  the  larger  size  in 
length,  and  was  furnished  with  sleeves.  Where  it  crossed  the 
Moulders,  it  was  adorned,  in  conformity  to  the  command  of 
j^loses,  with  two  onyx  stones,  on  which  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  (tffx  on  each,)  were  engraved,  Exod.  xxviii.  6,  7*  ^ 

I|^  The  PBCTORAii  or  breast-plate,  VS^.  it  was  square, 
being  about  ten  inches  each  way^  and  was  made  double  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  form,  in  the  inside,  a  sort  of  bag  or  pouch,  Exod. 
xxxix.  9.  The  external  part  of  the  pectoral  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones,  on  which  were  seen  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  In  the  ephod  (in  which  there  was  a  square  space 
left  open,  .«ufficiently  large  for  the  admission  of  the  pectoral) 
were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  others  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  pectoral  corresponded*  The  pectoral  was  confined  to  the 
ephod  by  means  of  ribands  of  dark  blue,  which  passed  through 
these  rings ;  and  it  was  suspended  from  the  shoulders  by  chains 
of  gold,  which  were  fastened  to  the  upper  comers.    It  was  con« 
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fined  to  the  bodj  by  the  same  girdle  which  went  round  the 
ephod. 

SOMB  ACCOUNT  OF  UrIH  AND  ThUMHIM. 

The  Urim  and  Thummiii,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  high  priest 
sought  responses  from  God,  was  deposited  in  the  pectoral.  Learned 
men  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Urim  and  Thuvmim.  The  ornament  called  &>4$€ta,  which 
was  worn,  suspended  from  the  neck,  by  the  presiding  judge  in 
Egypt,  and  which  was  adorned  with  gems,  {Diodor.  Sic,  i.  7^0 
affords  no  light  on  the  subject. 

The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Urim  and  Thummim, 
[[D*«29i;il,  Q^T*^,  light  and  justice,  Septuag.  ^^Xmo-k  iceu  ^X^dcia,^ 
was  a  sacred  lot,  1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42.  There  were  employed,  it 
is  probable,  in  determining  this  lot,  three  precious  stones,  on  one 
of  which  was  engraven  IS,  Yes ;  on  the  other,  ri^,  No  ;  the  third 
being  destitute  of  any  inscription.  The  question  proposed,  tiiere- 
fore,  was  always  to  be  put  in  such  a  way,  that  the  answer  might 
be  direct,  either  Yes  or  No,  provided  any  answer  was  given  at 
all.  These  stones  were  carried  in  the  purse  or  bag  formed  by  the 
lining  or  interior  of  the  pectoral ;  and  when  the  question  was 
proposed,  if  the  high  priest  drew  out  the  stone  which  exhibited 
YeSf  the  answer  was  affirmative ;  if  the  one  on  which  No  was 
written,  the  answer  was  negative ;  if  the  third,  no  answer  was  to 
be  given.  Josh.  vii.  13—21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  ASi — 43 ;  xxviii.  6.  The 
remarks  which  are  made  in  these  passages  respecting  the  sacred 
lot,  are  very  concise.  It  would  seem,  from  the  expressions  which 
are  employed  in  Exod.  xxviii.  30,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  mere  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears that  it  was  never  resorted  to  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
David. 

IV.  Thb  mitre,  ^92^.  The  mitre  of  the  high  priest  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  priests,  so  far  as  respected  its  form, 
Exod.  xxviii.  4,  40;  xxix.  5;  probably  the  mitre  of  the  former 
was  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  others,  Exod.  xxxix.  27«  28. 
Josephtts  states  (Antiquities,  iii.  7*  ^O  that  the  mitre  of  the  high 
priest  was  surmounted  with  something  which  resembled  a  second 
mitre,  the  colour  of  which  was  purple  and  white  intermixed. 

Over  the  forehead  of  the  high  priest,  a  plate  of  gold,  ^$ 
^n^,  was  fiutened  to  the  mitre  by  a  blue  Ullet.     ft  was  in- 
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scribed  with  the  words,  Hjhpb  bJT)?,  hoUness  to  the  Lord;  a  de- 
vice which  conveyed  the  symbolic  instruction  that  the  high  priest 
bore  the  iniquity  of  those  who  were  deficient  in  their  gifts  and 
offerings,  Exod.  xxviii.  36 — 38;  xxix.  6;  xxxix.  31. 

Josephus  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  mitre 
was  encircled  with  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  which  was  added  to  it 
by  the  Maccabean  priests,  who  were  priests  and  princes  at  the 
«ame  time. 

NoTB.  Remarks  of  Michaslis  on  Urtm  and  Thummim. 

£'*  That  in  making  distributions  of  property,  and  in  cases  of 
disputes  relative  to  meum  and  tuum^  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot 
in  defieiult  of  any  other  means  of  decision,  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed. The  whole  land  was  partitioned  by  lot ;  and  that,  in  after- 
times,  the  lot  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  courts  of  justice,  we 
see  from  Prov.  xvi.  33;  xviii.  18 ;  where  we  are  expressly  taught 
to  remember  that  it  is  Providence  which  maketh  the  choice,  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
lot,  as  the  will  of  Qod.  It  was  for  judicial  purposes,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  that  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thummifn 
was  employed:  and  on  this  account,  the  costly  embroidered 
pouch,  in  which  the  priest  carried  this  sacred  lot  on  his  breast, 
was  called  the  jiuUcial  ornament. 

'*  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  philological  and  antiquarian  in- 
quiry concerning  Urim  and  Thummim,  because  it  would  be  too 
extensive,  particularly  considering  how  much  it  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  4x>ntroversy.  Those  who  wish  to  know  my  senti- 
ments upon  it,  in  a  few  words,  will  find  them  in  my  note  upon 
Exod.  xxviii.  30 ;  and  the  passage  whence  I  have  principally  de- 
duced the  explanation  there  given,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  41.  of  the 
Hebrew  originaL 

"  But  was  this  sacred  lot  used  likewise  in  criminal  trials? 
Yes ;  only  to  discover  the  guilty,  not  to  convict  them :  for  in  the 
only  two  instances  of  its  use  in  such  cases,  which  occur  in  the 
whole  Bible,  viz.  in  Josh.  vii.  14 — 18,  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45, 
we  find  the  confessions  of  the  two  delinquents,  Achan  and  Jona- 
than, annexed.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  used  only  in  the 
case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed,  which  the  whole  people  had 
taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  name ;  but  not  in  the 
case  of  other  crimes ;  for  an  unknown  murder,  for  example,  was 
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not  to  be  discovered  by  recourse  to  the  sacred  lot."  Comnentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses^  Art.  304.]] 


§.  370.  On  the  Question^  whether  Priests  and  Levites 

WERE  PUBLIC  Teachers. 

The  priests  and  Levites,  while  the  government  continued  a 
theocracy,  were  ministers  both  to  the  church  and  the  state ;  but 
they  were  not,  like  the  priests  under  the  Gospel,  teachers  of  the 
people.  Not  being  instructors  of  the  people,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  they  were  not  required  to  reside  in  the  cities  and 
villages  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  dwelt  in 
cities  of  their  own;  a  circumstance* which  of  itself  proves  that 
they  were  not  public  instructors. 

Whilst  we  say  they  were  not  teachers  of  the  people  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  instructor,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
they  were  their  teachers  in  the  following  respect.  They  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  cerem<mies  and  regulations  which  re- 
spected the  instituted  mode  of  worship  ;  they  appointed  the  fes- 
tival days ;  guarded  against  sacrifices  being  offered  to  other  gods 
than  Jehovah ;  saw  that  no  unlawful  victims  were  presented, 
and  00  illegal  ceremonies  employed ;  determined  what  was  clean 
and  what  was  unclean;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  character  of 
civil  judges,  decided  what  was  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
what  was  not. 

The  passages  in  which*  they  are  represented  as  teaching  the 
people,  (for  instance,  Deut.  xxxiii.  10,  and  Mai.  ii.  6 — 9,)  have 
reference  to  such  duties  as  have  now  been  hinted  at.  Compare 
2  Chron.  xv.  13;  Hosea,  iv.  6;  and  Micah,  iii.  11. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  ground  which  we  take  on  this  question, 
that  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  out,  on  a  certain  time,  Levites  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  people  in  reb'gion,  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  7 — 90  the  answer  is,  it  is  true  that  he  did  so ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  an  extraordinary  and  solitary  instance. 

After  the  Captivity,  we  do  indeed  find  the  priests  once  called 
upon  to  render  into  the  Aramean  dialect  the  passages  of  the  law 
which  had  been  publicly  read  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  we  do  not  find 
them  addressing  the  people  themselves,  Neh.  viii.  7*  Respecting 
those  who  sung  psalms  in  the  temple,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
they  were  in  truth  the  inatruinents  of  communicating  salutary 
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instruction  to  their  hearers ;  but  they  were  very  unlike  the  public 
teachers  in  the  church  at  the  present  time. 

Furthermore,  the  priests,  by  the  sacred  ceremonies  which  they 
performed,  revived  religious  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  this,  certainly,  did  not  constitute  them  public  teachers 
of  religion,  in  the  customary  sense  of  the  words. 

The  prophets  approached  nearer  to  the  pastors  of  churches, 
or  ministers  of  the  present  day ;  but  still  they  differed  from  them 
in  many  respects.     For  instance, 

I.  They  were  the  immediate  messengers  ^m  God,  and  came 
with  a  more  exalted  authority. 

II.  They  had  the  liberty  of  expressing  their  sentiments  on 
civil  as  well  as  on  religious  matters. 

III.  Their  communications  were  made  only  to  the  more  in- 
formed part  of  the  people. 

IV.  They  did  not  instruct  at  stated  periods;  but  were  teachers 
extraordinary,  who  taught  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

Those  prophets  who  collected  assemblies  on  the  sabbaths  and 
new  moons,  approached  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  religious  teachers 
under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

§.  371.  Officers  in  the  Synagogues. 

The  mode  of  conducting  religious  instruction  and  worship  at 
the  present  day  in  Christian  churches,  is  derived,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  practices  which  anciently  prevailed  in  synagogpies. 
Yet  there  were  no  regular  teachers  in  the  synagc^es  who  were 
officially  qualified  to  pronounce  discourses  before  the  people; 
although  there  were  interpreters,  1$31^>  195*1^9,  who  ren- 
dered into  the  vernacular  tongue,  vis.  the  Hebraso^arameany  the 
sections  which  had  been  publicly  read  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  synagogue  preacher ^  ITIT'  whose  official  business  it  is 
to  address  the  people,  is  a  personage  that  has  been  introduced  in 
later  times ;  at  least  we  find  no  mention  of  such  an  one  in  the 
New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
person  who  read  the  section  for  the  sabbath,  or  any  other  person 
who  was  respectable  for  learning  and  had  a  fluency  of  speech, 
addressed  the  people.  Matt.  iv.  23;  Luke,  iv.  16 — ^21;  Acts, 
xiii.  5, 15;  xv.  21. 

The  other  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  services  and  go- 

pf 
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vemment  of  the  synagogue,  in  addition  to  the  one  who  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  person  who  rendered  them  into  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  were  as  follows : 

I.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue ,  Afx^avydyayyof,  npj^n  t&M^^ 
who  presided  over  the  assembly,  and  invited  readers  and  speakers, 
unless  some  persons,  who  were  acceptable,  voluntarily  offered 
themselves,  Mark,  v.  22,  35 — 38;  Luke,  viii.  41 ;  xiii.  14,  15; 
Acts,  xiii.  15. 

II.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue,  D^?i?.T,  »pco-/3t;T€p«*.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  counsellors  of  the  head  or  ruler  of  the 
synagogue ;  and  were  chosen  from  Among  the  most  powerful  and 
learned  of  the  people  :  hence  they  are  called  St^iovwdyvyti,  Acts, 
xiii.  15.  The  council  of  elders  not  only  took  a  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  synagogue;  but  also 
punished  transgressors  of  the  public  la%vs,  either  by  turning  them 
out  of  the  synagogue,  or  decreeing  the  punishment  of  thirty-nine 
stripes,  John,  xii«  42 ;  xvi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 

II L  The  collectors  of  alms,  ^i?7?  '^'S??,  Siixovoi,  deacons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  officers  of  this  nature  in 
the  synagogues  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  although  the  office 
differed  from  that  which  it  was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrews, 
Acts,  vi.  ],  et  seq. 

IV.  The  servants  of  the  synagogue,  ]jn,  CvTiiptrfK,  Luke,  iv. 
20,  whose  business  it  was  to  reach  the  Book  of  the  Law  to  the 
person  who  was  to  read  it,  and  to  receive  it  again,  and  also 
to  perform  other  services.  The  ceremonies  which  prevail  in  the 
synagogues  at  the  present  day,  in  presenting  the  Law^  were  not 
observed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

V.  The  messenger  or  legate  of  the  synagogue,  *l**)2l$  /H'*  <?'. 
This  was  a  person  who  was  sent  from  synagogues  abroad  to  carry 
alms  to  Jerusalem,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4;  Philipp.  ii.  25.  This  name 
(messenger  of  the  synagogue)  was  applied  likewise  to  any  person 
who  was  commissioned  by  a  synagogue,  and  sent  forth  to  pro- 
pagate religious  knowledge,  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  The  person,  likewise, 
was  denominated  the  messenger,  ayyfX»f,  ayyt\»q  riff  kKKKiiviaq, 
etc.,  who  was  selected  by  the  assembly  to  recite  the  prayers  for 
them ;  the  same  that  is  called  by  the  Jews  of  modem  times  the 
synagogue-singer  or  cantilatoh,  Rev.  ii.  1,  8, 12,  18  ;  iii.  1,  T, 
14;  Vitringa  db  synagooa  vbt.,  lib.  iii.  part  i.  c  1  et  2; 
part  ii«  6.  ] 
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Note.  The  Jews  anciently  called  those  persons  who>  from 
their  superior  erudition^  were  capable  of  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue, D^psnQ^  shepherds  or  pastors.  They  applied  the  same 
term,  at  least  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  elders  of  the  syna- 
gt^e,  and  also  to  the  collectors  of  alms,  or  deacons. 

The  ground  of  the  application  of  this  term  in  such  a  way  is  as 
follows:  the  word  ^JT]^  is,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  irifpof,  bread,  or  &  fragment  of  bread;  and,  as  it  is 
used  in  the  Targums,  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  verb,  ^?'7, 
to  feed.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  therefore,  how  the  word  D3"]B 
might  be  applied  to  persons  who  sustained  offices  in  the  syna- 
gogue in  the  same  way  that  n7*l  is  applied  to  kings,  etc. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  learned  men  generally  were 
called  by  this  name,  (Q*^P^*1Q ,)  pastors ;  in  allusion  to  the  opi- 
nion which  prevailed  among  the  Stoics,  that  wise  or  learned  men 
alone  were  true  kings.     Comp.  Philo  de  AonrcuLT^  p.  150. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OF  SACRED  THINGS, 

§.  372.  On  the  Question,  What  is  a  Sachifice  ? 

A  sacrifice  is  that  which  is  offered  directly  to  Grod,  and  is  in 
some  way  destroyed  or  changed ;  which  is  done,  as  far  as  respects 
the  fiesh  employed  in  the  sacrifice,  by  burning  it ;  and  as  far  as 
concerns  the  libation,  by  pouring  it  out.  Q'*  It  differs  from  an 
oblation  in  this ;  in  a  sacrifice,  there  must  be  a  real  change  or 
destruction  of  the  thing  offered ;  whereas  an  oblation  is  but  a 
simple  offering  or  gift."  Calmet.^ 

It  is,  accordingly,  to  be  understood,  that  neither  the  wood  ne- 
cessary for  cherishing  the  fire  <^  the  altar,  nor  any  presents  which 
might  at  any  time  be  offered  for  the  use  of  the  temple  or  sanc- 
tuary, are  properly  called  sacrifices,  but  l^lij,  '^$^'9  and  n^!)1/=] ; 
words  which,  it  is  true,  are  in  some  instances  applied  to  sacrifices, 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  of  more  general  signification,  and 
comprehend  every  thing  that  was  in  any  way  employed  in,  or 
offered  for  sacred  purposes. 

pf2 
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§.  373.  On  the  Origin  of  Sacbifxces. 

Sacrifioes^  according  to  the  accounts  given  us  in  Oenesisj  were 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human  raoe>  Gen.  iv.  3 — 5 ;  viii. 
20;  xii.  7:  xiii.  4;  xy.9 — ^21 ;  xxii'.  13.  Moses,  therefore^  merely 
fixed  more  definitely  than  hitherto  had  been  done,  the  ceremo- 
nies which  were  to  be  employed  when  sacrifices,  which  existed 
among  all  ancient  nations,  were  offered.     (Compare  Lev.  i.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  whether  it  was  human 
or  divine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  cannot  be  shown,  by 
clear  and  decisive  arguments,  to  have  arisen  originally  from  any 
direct  communications  from  Ood,  since  no  express  divine  com- 
mand to  this  effect  is  recorded ;  and  since  their  origin  may  be 
explained,  by  a  reference  to  a  principle  of  gratitude,  which  would 
prompt  men  to  offer  to  God  a  portion  of  those  gifts  which  they 
had  received. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  were  not 
of  divine  origin^  since  the  accounts  in  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments, which  compose  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  are 
very  concise ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  divine  communications 
from  which  they  may  have  originated,  are  omitted  in  those  ac- 
counts ;  the  more  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  God,  in  Gen. 
XV.  9.  commands  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  and  in  other  places  ap- 
proves of  this  religious  rite.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  in 
some  passages  sacrifices  are  represented  as  not  having  the  appro- 
bation of  God,  viz.  in  Is.  i.  II — 18;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Hos.  vi.  6; 
Mai.  i.  10,  the  answer  is,  that  the  discourse  in  those  passages  in 
concerning  sacrifices,  as  mere  rites,  or  efficacious  means  of  them- 
selves, without  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  mind. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Ernesti,  (Vindicim 
Arbitrii  Divini  in  Religiane  Constituenda,)  that  it  was  not  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  not  opposed  to  the  equity  of  his  character,  to 
introduce  arbitrary  religious  exercises,  or  ceremonies  of  such  a 
nature,  that  human  reason  itself  could  not  object  to  them  as  im- 
proper, and  which  suited  the  infancy  of  our  race. 

In  defence  of  the  opinion  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  origin, 
we  observe  further,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  all 
external  worship  should  have  been  left  to  the  mere  will  of  the 
earliest  of  our  race^  who  were  such  children  in  knowledge.  This 
remark  is  especially  true.  Its  far  as  concerns  bloody  sacrifices ;  or 
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the  slaying  of  animals  in  sacrifice,  which  was  something  evidently 
ahoTe  the  invention  of  those  early  periods. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  improhahle,  although  nothing  is  expressly 
said  to  this  effect,  that  Ood  taught  our  first  parents  by  the  death 
of  animals,  whose  skins  were  used  as  clothing,  not  only  what  they 
themselves  deserved  on  account  of  their  sins ;  but  also  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  animals  should  be  often  slain,  in  order  to  re- 
mind them  of  guilt  and  punishment.  Perhaps  the  idea  occurred 
to  them  of  itself,  when  first  called  upon  to  witness  the  sudden 
and  violent  death  of  animals. 

If,  however,  these  views  be  incorrect :  if  it  were  the  fact  that 
sacrifices  were  of  merely  human  origin,  they,  nevertheless,  had  a 
meaning.  They,  in  this  case,  resulted  from,  and  were  the  in- 
dications of  a  grateful  and  reverential  state  of  the  mind  towards 
Ood;  and  were  the  means  of  acknowledging  Ood  in  a  solemn 
manner,  as  the  great  and  universal  ruler,  and  as  the  source  and 
sustainer  of  life. 


§.  374.  Of  thb  Division  or  Kinds  of  Sacrifices. 

The  only  sacrifices  which  are  mentioned  previously  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  are  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  thank-offering,  and 
the  sacrifice  by  which  covenants  were  confirmed.  No  others  are 
mentioned ;  and  very  little  is  said  in  respect  to  the  ceremonies 
which  attended  these. 

Nothing  is  said,  previously  to  that  period,  of  sacrifices  for  sins 
and  trespasses,  of  libations,  of  meal-offerings,  and  the  like. 

Moses  was  the  first  among  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs, 
who  reduced  sacrifices  to  some  system.  He  accommodated  those 
which  had  existed  from  the  days  of  the  fathers  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  increased  the  number 
of  the  ceremonies  which  were  attendant  upon  them.  His  object 
in  thus  doing  was  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  being  led  astray 
by  the  superior  pomp  of  the  Oentiles  on  such  occasions,  (who  had 
already  made  sacrifices  a  systematic  part  of  their  worship;)  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  ideas  of  a  religious  nature  the  more 
deeply,  by  a  repetition  of  public  religious  exercises ;  to  excite  in 
the  people  a  spirit  of  gratitude  towards  Ood,  and  a  disposition  to 
obey  his  commands.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  new  relation 
which  the  people  had  now  entered  into  by  accepting  Ood  for 
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their  king,  required  an  augmentation  of  the  ceremonies,  and  an 
increase  of  the  splendour  of  their  religion. 

Some  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  authorised  hy  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  bloody,  (slain  victims ;)  others  were  not ;  the  latter 
consisted  of  cakes,  wafers,  meal,  and  libations  of  wine. 

The  bloody  sacrifices  were  some  of  them  expiatory,  and  some 
of  them  thank-offerings. 

The  expiatory  offerings  were  either  holocausts,  sacrifices  for 
sin,  or  trespass-offerings.  The  holocausts  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
were  to  be  offered  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for-  the  whole 
people.  The  expiatory  sacrifices  secured  no  expiation  in  a  moral, 
but  merely  in  a  civil  point  of  view  ;  and  were  accepted  of  God, 
not  in  his  character  of  a  moral,  but  a  political  ruler.  Sacrifices 
of  this  kind  were  slain  to  the  north  of  the  altar,  and  were  re- 
garded  aa  most  holyy  D'^ip^iJ.  "^^PllJ.  The  person  who  brought 
the  sacrifice,  if  it  were  an  expiatory  one,  had  no  share  in  it  himi- 
self,  Lev.  vi.  18,  22;  vii.  1,  et  seq.;  x.  17;  xiv.  13. 

The  thank-offering  sacrifice  was  slain  to  the  south  of  the  altar; 
and  when  the  parts,  which  were  to  be  burnt,  were  placed  upon 
the  fire ;  and  the  portions  which  pertained  to  them  were  given  to 
the  priests,  the  rest  of  the  parts  were  allotted  to  the  person  who 
brought  the  sacrifice;  with  the  exception  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
ihefirst'born  of  animals,  which,  when  offered,  were  given  wholly 
to  the  priests. 

N&TE.  The  division  of  sacrifices,  which  was  made  by  the  old 
scholastic  theologians,  viz.  into  those  of  adoration,  supplication, 
thanks,  and  expiation,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  IMoses. 

§.  375.  The  Flags  of  Sacrifices. 

Sacrifices,  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  could  not  be  offered, 
except  by  the  priests ;  and  at  no  other  place  than  on  the  altar 
of  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple.  Furthermore,  they  were  not  to 
be  offered  to  idols,  nor  with  any  superstitious  rites.  See  Lev. 
xvii.  1 — 7;  Deut.  xii.  15,  16.  Without  these  precautionary 
measures,  the  true  religion  would  have  been  endangered. 

If  a  different  arrangement  had  been  adopted ;  if  the  priests  had 
been  divided  by  attendance  at  various  altars,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  salutary  restraint  which  would  result  from  a  mutual 
observation  of  each  other,  some  of  them  would  doubtless  have 
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willingly  consented  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  the  others,  in 
their  separate  situation,  could  not  have  resisted  the  wishes  of  the 
multitude  however  wrong  those  wishes  might  have  been. 

The  necessity  of  sacrificing  at  one  altar,  (that  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,)  is  frequently  and  emphatically  insisted  on,  Deut.  xii. 
13,  14;  and  all  other  altars  are  disapproved  of.  Lev.  xxvi.  30; 
oomp.  Josh.  xxii.  10 — 34.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  appears,  that 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
kings,  altars  were  multiplied  ;  but  although  some  of  them  ^ere 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  (rod,  yet  they  were  viewed 
with  suspicion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  prophets,  whose 
characters  for  rectitude  were  fully  established,  sacrificed,  in  some 
instances,  in  other  places  than  the  one  designated  by  the  laws,  1 
Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14 ;  xvi.  1 — 5  ;  1  Kings,  xviii.  21 — 40 

§.  376.  Of  bloody  Sacrifices. 

The  victims,  which  alone  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  were 
animals  of  the  ox-kind,  sheepy  and  goats,  1^^»n  ^  "^P^H ;  also 
turtledoves,  and  if oung  pigeons,  D'^IVI,  TOV  "^J?  .  Lev.i.  2,5,  7; 
xii.  6 — 8;  xv.  29;  Numb.  vi.  10.  In  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7,  the  young 
pigeons  are  spoken  of  under  the  word  which  is  usually  applied  to 
birds  generally,  ty^l%^, . 

Some  of  these  animals  were  sacrificed  by  Abraham,  Oen.  xv. 
9 ;  and  some  were  worshipped,  as  deities,  by  the  Egyptians, 
Herod.  II.  41 — 46.  Wild  beasts  were  not  to  be  sacrificed ;  a  fact 
which  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  proverbial  expressions,  *'  to 
eat,  even  as  thou  eatest  the  roebuck  and  hart,"  Deut.  xii.  15,  22. 

The  animals  to  be  slain  for  the  holocaust  were  males,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turtledoves  and  pigeons,  in  respect  to  which 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between  males  and  females.  In 
sacrifices  for  sin,  bullocks,  goats,  sheep,  and  turtledoves  or  young 
pigeons,  were  offered,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  person  who 
offered  them,  and  the  greater  or  less  aggravation  of  the  sin  he 
might  have  committed.  In  sacrifices  for  trespass,  the  same 
animals  were  employed,  with  the  exception  of  buUodcs. 

In  the  eucharistical  or  thank-offering  sacrifice,  sheep,  goats, 
and  bullocks  alone  were  slain;  turtledoves  and  young  pigeons 
being  excluded  from  them.  All  the  victims,  excepting  the  doves 
and  pigeons,  must  not  be  less  than  eight  days  old,  nor  more  than 
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three  years.     The  sheep  and  goats,  which  were  immolated,  were 
commonly  a  year  old  ;  the  bullocks  three  years  old. 

All  animals  that  had  any  defect,  the  blind,  lame,  emasculated, 
or  sick,  were  judged  unfit  to  be  sacrificed,  because  they  indicated 
a  mind  in  the  person,  who  brought  them,  not  sufficiently  reveren- 
tial to  God,  Lev.  xxii.  20^24  ;  Mai.  i.  8. 

§.  377*  Ceremonies  at  the  Offeriko  of  Sacrifices. 

The  ceremonies  on  such  occasions  were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  person  who  offered  the  victim,  presented  it  before  (jod, 
i.  e.  led  it  before  the  altar  in  the  court,  with  its  head  turned  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  mn>  >3?b  y>npp, ,  >3D^.  M'^nn 
TJSd  bnh,  xafofrnjfrai  rf  Btf,  Lev.  i.  3—9;  iii.  1;  iv.  14; 
comp.  Rom.  xii.  1. 

II.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim ;  a  cere- 
mony which  was  practised  by  their  rulers  in  behalf  of  the  people 
generally,  when  the  latter  had  committed  any  sin  which  required 
an  expiation  by  sacrifice.  This  ceremony,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the  turtledoves,  and  the 
young  pigeons.  Lev.  iv.  15 ;  xvi.  21 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix,  23. 
The  victim,  by  imposition  of  hands,  in  this  manner,  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  person  who  brought  it  to  the  altar,  and 
suffered,  (such  was  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  rite,)  that  pu- 
nishment, which  the  person  had  deserved  or  would  deserve  in  case 
of  transgression.  That  the  meaning  of  this  rite  was  substitution, 
is  manifest  in  the  case  of  him  who  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
victim  and  confessed  his  sin,  or  trespass,  over  it ;  and  also  in  re- 
spect to  the  high  priest,  who  transferred  the  sins  of  the  people  to 
the  scape-goat  by  a  like  imposition  of  hands.  The  ceremony  evi- 
dently possessed  the  same  significancy,  when  the  Israelites  placed 
their  hands  upon  the  Levites,  by  way  of  consecrating  them  to 
their  sacred  office. 

The  Apostles  retained  the  custom  of  laying  on  hands  in  the 
consecration  of  ministers  to  the  service  of  the  church,  signifying 
thereby  the  separation  of  such  persons  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  substitution  in  their  own  place. 

HI.  The  victims  which  were  sacrificed  for  the  people  generally, 
were  slain  by  the  priests  and  Levites :  those  which  were  sacri- 
ficed for  individuals,  were  slain  in  ancient  times  by  the  persons 
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who  brought  them  ;  bat>  in  more  recent  periods,  by  the  Levites, 
Lev.  i.  5  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  24,  34.  Ezek.  xlvi.  24.  They  were 
slain  in  the  place  where  they  stood,  when  hands  were  laid  upon 
them ;  viz.  the  holocaust,  and  the  sacrifices  for  sin  and  trespass, 
to  the  north,  and  the  others,  to  the  south  of  the  altar. 

IV.  The  blood  of  the  victim  was  received  by  the  priest  in  a 
vessel  for  that  purpose,  called  P*7tQ ,  and  was  scattered  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  altar.  The  blood  of  sin-offerings  was 
placed  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  and  if  they  were  offered  for 
the  whole  people  or  for  the  high  priest,  it  was  sprinkled  towards 
the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  holies ;  and,  on  the  day  of  propitiation,  on 
the  lid  of  the  ark,  and  likewise  on  the  floor  before  the  ark.  The 
blood  was  also  placed  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  ;  a 
ceremony  which  was  termed  by  the  more  ancient  Jews  "^S? 
expiation ;  but  by  those  of  later  times,  ^^^H^. ,  a  gift.  Lev.  iv.  7 ; 
viii.  15,  16 ;  Numb,  xviii.  17;  Zech.  ix.  15. 

V.  Anciently,  the  person  who  brought  the  victim,  when  he  had 
slain  it,  proceeded  to  flay  and  to  cut  it  in  pieces ;  but  in  later 
times  this  was  done,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  by  the 
priests  and  Levites.  In  the  time  of  Josephus,  there  were  tables 
of  marble,  and  columns  in  the  temple,  expressly  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  slaying  and  sacrificing.  It  should  be  remarked  here^ 
that  the  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  the  holocaust  for  the  people  and 
the  high  priest,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  destined  to  be 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  were  burnt  whole  (i.  e.  without  being  cut 
up,  or  the  skin  being  taken  off,)  out  of  the  city,  in  the  place  where 
it  was  permitted  to  heap  ashes  together. 

VI.  Some  victims  were  offered  to  Ood,  before  or  after  being 
slain,  with  certain  ceremonies  of  a  singular  nature  ;  which 
ceremonies,  at  times,  were  observed  also  at  the  presentation  of 
the  sacred  loaves  and  wafers,  and  other  consecrated  gifts.  One  of 
the  ceremonies  to  which  we  allude  was  denominated  heaving, 
nr^r^Ifi  nnrj;  the  other  waving,  ri^^^n  ^'»3rr;  [and  the  of- 
ferings which  were  presented  in  this  way  were,  accordingly, 
named  either  heave-offerings  or  wave-offerings,]]  £xod.  xxix.  24, 
27,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  32,  34 ;  viii.  27 ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  15  ;  xiv.  12; 
xxiii.  20 ;  Numb.  v.  25. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  these  ceremonies  were ;  or 
whether  indeed  there  was  any  difference  between  them,  since  the 
words  which  express  them  are  sometimes  interchanged  with 
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each  other,  Exod.  xxix.  24;  coxnp.   Exod.  xxix.  27  and  28; 
comp.  Lev.  ix.  21. 

It  IS  most  probable,  that  n^^lHi^  means  elevation,  and  that 
HD^in.  ^  on  the  contrary,  means  laying  down  or  placing  on  the 
earth.  But  as  what  was  elevated  must  have  been  let  down 
again,  these  words  may,  therefore,  have  been  reciprocally  used^ 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  express,  eacli  of  them,  at  times,  the  same 
ceremony.  The  ceremony  of  heaving  or  waving,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  precise  nature,  appears  to  have  signified  that  the 
gift  or  sacrifice  was  thereby  presented,  and  was  expressive  like- 
wise of  a  desire  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  God. 

VII.  Meanwhile  the  priest  heaped  the  wood  npon  the  altar, 
placed  it  in  order,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Other  priests  then  brought 
and  placed  upon  the  burning  fuel  the  parts  of  the  victim  which 
were  to  be  burnt ;  viz.  the  whole  of  the  burnt-offering,  when  it 
was  brought  by  an  individual.  But  in  case  it  was  a  burnt- 
offering  for  the  people  and  the  high  priest,  or  any  other  sacrifice, 
except  the  one  just  mentioned,  only  the  fat,  which  covers  the  t/t- 
testines,  nnprrny  n5)3P  ni^N  ^^On  ;  the  fat,  which  is  above 
the  intestines,  ^^^rrhv  n]^W  ^^.HJl ;  the  two  kidneys  with  the 
fat  adhering  to  thefn,  DH^by  ntt?W  D^nn-nWI  hS^'STl ;  the 
smaller  lobe  of  the  liver,  (?)  -T3|n  b?  nt^y  nnry\^n;  'and  the 
fat  tail  of  the  sheep,  (?)  Exod.  xxix.  13,  22  ;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15  ; 
iv.  9  ;  vii.  3,  4 ;  viii.  26 ;  ix.  9,  10,  19.  All  these  parts  of  the 
sacrifice  were  prepared  with  pure  salt,  Lev.  ii.  13 ;  comp.  Mark, 
ix.  49. 

VIII.  The  rest  of  the  flesh,  when  the  sacrifice  was  a  thank- 
offering,  was  returned  to  the  sacrificer,  who  was  expected  to 
make  a  feast  of  it.  With  this  exception,  however,  that  the  right 
shoulder,  which  was  made  a  heave-offering,  and  the  breast,  which 
was  made  a  wave-offering,  were  assigned  to  the  priests. 

When  the  sacrifices  were  sin  or  trespass-offerings,  and  were  not 
made  for  the  people,  as  a  collective  body,  nor  for  the  high  priest, 
the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests,  who  ate  it  in  the  court  of  the  ta- 
bernacle or  temple.  Numb,  xviii.  10,  11,  18 ;  Lev.  x.  14. 

§.  378.  Of  Holocausts  or  whole  Burnt-Offkrinos. 

Holocausts,  rco^ ,  TT7)V ,  were  sacrifices  in  which  the  victims 
where  wholly  consumed.  They  were  expiatory  ;  were  more 
ancient  than  any  others;   and  were  for  that  reason  held  in 
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special  honour.  It  was  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
that  Moses  gave  precepts  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  sacrifices  first^ 
Lev.  i.  3.     Philo  oe  vict.  p.  838. 

Holocausts  might  be  offered,  by  means  of  the  Hebrew  priests, 
when  brought  by  the  heathen,  or  by  those  who  had  originated 
from  another  nation,  such  persons  being  unable  to  offer  sin  or 
trespass-offerings,  since  this  sort  of  sacrifices  had  particular  re- 
ference to  some  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  by  the 
authority  of  which  they  did  not  acknowledge  themselves  bound. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  that  holocausts 
were  expiatory,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they  were  ofil^red, 
sometiicnes,  for  the  whole  people ;  for  instance,  the  morning  and 
the  evening  sacrifices ;  and,  sometimes,  by  an  individual  for  him- 
self alone,  either  from  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  or  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow,  Ps.  li.  19 ;  Ixvi.  13,  14.  They  were  required  to  be  of- 
fered under  certain  combinations  of  circumstances,  pointed  out  in 
the  Mosaic  Laws,  viz.  by  a  Nazarite,  who  had  been  unexpectedly 
rendered  unclean,  or  who  had  completed  the  days  of  his  separa>- 
tion.  Numb.  vi.  II — J6;  by  those  who  had  been  healed  of 
leprosy ;  and  by  women  after  child-birth.  Lev.  xii.  6 — 8. 

The  victims  immolated  at  a  holocaust  were  bullocks  of  three 
years  old,  goats  and  lambs  of  a  year  old,  turtledoves,  and  young 
pigeons.  Not  only  the  parts  which  were  expressly  destined  for 
the  altar,  but  also  the  other  parts  of  the  victims  were  burnt  as 
was  stated  at  §.  377*  ^*  VII.  A  libation  of  wine  was  poured 
out  upon  the  altar.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Gentile  na- 
tions, (an  allusion  to  which  occurs  in  Philipp.  ii.  1 7,  end  2  Tim. 
iv.  6,)  to  pour  the  wine  out  between  the  horns  of  the  victims, 
which  they  immolated  to  their  idols.  The  priest  wrung  or  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  turtledoves  and  young  pigeons,  sprinkled  the 
blood  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  plucked  out  the  feathers,  and  the 
crop,  and  cast  them  to  the  east  of  the  altar  into  the  place  for  the 
reception  of  ashes,  and  placed  the  remainder,  after  having  cleft 
or  broken  the  wings,  upon  the  fire,  Lev.  i.  3—17. 

§.  379.  Op  Sin-Offerinos. 

We  have  already,  in  §.  251,  spoken  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween sins  and  trespasses,  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  appro- 
priate to  each,  as  far  as  the  subject  was  connected  with  the  civil 
laws.     We  shall>  therefore,  be  concise,  and  merely  state  a  few 
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things  more,  which  have  reference  to  the  ceremonies  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

The  victims  selected  for  the  sin-oflFerings^  (which,  it  may  he 
remarked  here,  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  words,  which 
usually  signify  sins,  viz.  riiNDn  ,  HNlsn  J  were  different  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  person 
who  made  the  sacrifice.  A  hullock,  ^J^  19.  '^^ ,  was  immolated 
for  the  high  priest,  and  also  for  the  people,  and  a  goat  for  the 
civil  magistrate. 

With  a  part  of  the  blood,  the  priests  besmeared  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  ;  but  the  remainder  was  poured  down  at 
its  side.  Lev.  iv.  22 — 26,  Persons  in  a  private  station  presented 
for  a  sin-offering  a  kid  or  a  lamb ;  but  the  ceremonies  were  the 
same  as  just  mentioned,  Lev.  iv.  27 — 35.  Other  particulars  are 
stated  in  section^377« 

Sin-offerings  were  required : 

I.  Of  mothers  at  childbirth.  If  the  child  were  a  son,  it  was 
forty,  if  a  daughter,  eighty  days,  before  the  completion  of  the 
time  of  her  purification.  She  then  presented,  as  her  sin-offering, 
a  turtledove  and  a  young  pigeon ;  also  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering; 
and  in  case  of  poverty,  another  dove  and  pigeon,  as  a  burnt-offer* 
ing  instead  of  the  lamb,  Lev.  xii.  6—8 ;  comp.  Luke,  ii.  24. 

II.  They  were  required  of  lepers,  when  healed,  who  generally 
offered  a  goat  ,*  but  in  case  of  poverty  a  dove  or  young  pigeon. 
Lev.  xiv.  13, 19,22,30,31. 

III.  Likewise  of  Nazarites  unexpectedly  contaminated,  viz.  a 
dove  or  young  pigeon.  Numb.  vi.  10, 11. 

§.  380.  Of  Trb8PA88-Offbrino8. 

Trespass-offerings,  iT»l3l^H  D^W,  were  not  required  of  the 
people  as  a  body.  They  were  to  be  offered  by  such  individuals 
as  had  become  conscious  of  their  error  in  having  through  igno- 
rance, mistake,  or  want  of  reflection,  neglected  some  of  the  cere- 
monial precepts  of  Moses  ;  or  some  of  those  natural  laws,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  his  code,  and  sanctioned  with  the 
penalty  of  death. 

In  Lev.  v.  17>  where  the  contrary  is  asserted,  fi.  e.  where 
trespasses  are  represented  as  errors  of  commission  instead  of 
omission,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  most  probable  distinction 
in  the  Mosaic  laws  between  sins  and  trespasses,]]  there  is  no 
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doabt  that  the  negative  particle  ^  is  transposed,  and  that  the 
reading  should  be,  1«?8  nSn^  H'"??  bsQ  DTVi^,  nnv^V  ifh) 
TIT^VI^ .  The  trespasses,  which  could  be  expiated  by  saerifioes, 
are  enumerated  in  Lev.  iv.  1^*16 ;  v.  ] — 19. 

I.  The  person,  who,  being  sworn  as  a  witness,  concealed  the 
truth,  by  keeping  silent;  the  man,  who,  having  become  contami- 
nated without  knowing  it,  had  omitted  purification,  but  had  after- 
wards become  acquainted  with  the  fact ;  the  person,  who  had 
rashly  sworn  to  do  a  thing,  and  had  not  done  it ;  all  these  de« 
linquents  offered  a  lamb  or  kid,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  two  doves, 
or  young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  trespass,  the  other  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing. In  case  the  person  was  unusually  poor,  he  was  required  to 
offer  merely  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah  of  fine  meal  without  oil 
or  frankincense.  Lev.  v.  1 — 16. 

II.  Whoever  appropriated  to  himself  any  thing  consecrated, 
or  any  thing  that  was  promised,  or  found,  or  stolen,  or  deposited 
in  his  possession  for  keeping ;  whoever  swore  wisely  ;  or  omitted 
to  restore  the  goods  that  belonged  to  another  ;  or  injured  him  in 
any  other  way,  presented  for  his  trespass  a  ram,  which  had  bfeen 
submitted  to  the  estimation  of  the  priest,  and  not  only  made  res- 
titution, but  allowed  an  additional  amount  of  a  fifth  part,  by  way 
of  indemnification. 

III.  He,  who  had  committed  fornication  with  a  betrothed  bond- 
iSaid,  previously  to  her  being  redeemed  from  servitude,  offered  a 
ram  for  the  trespass.  Lev.  xix.  20 — 22, 

IV.  Nazarites,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  rendered  unclean, 
presented  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  Numb.  vi.  11 . 

V.  Finally,  lepers,  when  restored  to  health,  and  purified,  sa- 
crificed a  ram,  Lev.  xiv.  10 — 14.  The  ceremonies  were  the  same 
as  in  the  sin-offerings. 

§.  381.  Pbacb  and  Thank-Opfbrinos,  D>nbt?J ,  nryn  "^n^y  . 

Sometimes  we  find  these  offerings,  in  addition  to  the  terms  at 
the  head  of  this  section,  expressed  by  the  word  Q'  H^T.  merely, 
Lev.  xvii.  8  ;  Numb.  xv.  3.  Bullocks,  heifers,  goats,  rams,  and 
sheep,  were  the  only  animals  sacrificed  on  these  occasions,  as 
ab-eady  stated  in  §.  377;  Lev.  iii.  1—17;  vii-  23—27.  These 
sacrifices,  which  were  offered,  '^l^^  f ,  as  an  indication  of  gratis 
tude,  were  accompanied  with  unleavened  cakes,  nV$D  irfyn , 
covered  with  oil  by  pouring  it  upon  them  ;  with  thin  cakes  or 
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wafers,  likewise  unleavened,  ril^Q  ^iTP7  >  t^^  besmeared  with 
oil ;  also  with  another  kind  of  cakes,  made  of  fine  meal  and 
kneaded  with  oil,  in  Hebrew,  ^WV$  ^^^  ^^^^'  •  The  priest, 
who  sprinkled  the  blood,  presented  one  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
cakes,  as  an  offering.  Lev.  vii.  11 — 14,  28 — 35. 

The  remainder  of  the  animal  substance  and  of  the  cakes  was 
converted  by  the  person  who  made  the  offering  into  an  enter* 
tainment,  to  which  widows,  orphans,  the  poor,  slaves,  and  Levites 
were  invited.  What  was  not  eaten  on  the  day  of  the  offering 
might  be  reserved  until  the  next  day ;  but  that  which  remained 
until  the  third,  was  to  be  burnt,  (a  regulation  which  was  made 
in  order  to  prevent  the  omission  or  putting  off  of  this  season  of 
benevolence  and  joy,)  Lev.  vii.  15 — ^21 ;  Deut.  xii.  18.  This 
feast  could  be  celebrated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  ;  but  not  beyond  the  city. 

§.  382.  Of  Covenant  Sacrifices. 

The  sacrifices,  by  means  of  which  covenants  were  confirmed, 
were  not  a  separate  class  of  offerings ;  but  belonged  rather  to  the 
peace  or  thank-ofiferings.  The  custom  of  confirming  covenants  in 
this  manner,  (which  is  the  ground  of  our  giving  the  subject  a  se- 
parate consideration,)  was  derived  from  a  practice  among  the 
Chaldeans.  The  practice  to  which  we  allude  was  this.  Those, 
who  were  about  to  confirm  an  agreement,  slew  and  divided  tlft 
victims,  and  placed  the  parts  opposite  to  each  other.  They  then 
passed  through  the  parts  thus  divided,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
'*  Let  it  not  thus  be  done  to  us,**  Ephrem  Syrus,  t.  i.  p.  161. 

Such  a  confirmation  of  his  covenant,  God  afforded  in  a  vision  to 
Abraham,  by  causing  a  flame  and  a  smoke  to  pass  between  the 
parts  of  the  victims.  Gen.  xv.  8,  9,  17>  18.  And  by  this  cere- 
mony the  Hebrews  not  only  confirmed  their  covenant  with  God, 
(Deut.  xxix.  11,)  but  also  \vith  king  Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxxiv.  18, 
19. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  other  covenants, 
on  other  occasions  were  confirmed  in  like  manner,  £xod.  xxiv.  4, 
— 8 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  15  ;  1  Kings,  i.  9,  et  seq.  2 
Chron.  xxix.  10;  xxxiv.  31,  32  ;  Ps.  1.  5.  This  hypothesis,  viz. 
its  being  a  customary  thing  to  confirm  agreements,  etc.  by  sacri- 
fices, accounts  for  what  is  said  in  2  Chron.  vi.  22 ;  of  the  oath 
before  the  altar^  i.  e.  before  the  victims,   slain  upon  it.     It 
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may  be  farther  observed,  that  this  was  the  practice  not  only 
in  Judea,  but  likewise  in  almost  all  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  the  words  and  phrases  used 
on  such  subjects. 

For  instance^  ^^'^?.  >  ^  covenant,  is  from  »Tn!a ,  to  dissect,  or 
cut  up,  and  literally  means  a  dissection  or  cutting  up,  viz.  of  the 
victims  that  were  sacrificed  when  the  covenant  was  confirmed. 
The  Latin  fobdub,  covenant,  in  like  manner,  according  to  the 
etymology  given  by  Servius,  {Ma,  viii.  641.)  is  derived,  (a 
FCEDis  vuLNSRiBUs  8ACR1F1CII,)  from  the  epithet,  which  was 
used  to  express  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  of  the  victims  then 
slain.  This  statement  of  Servius  accounts  for  certain  expressions 
which  were  in  common  use  among  the  Romans,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing,    FCEDUS    1GERE,    PERCUTIRE,    FERIRE,    SANCIRE.      The 

Oreeks  had  a  corresponding  phrase,  viz.  cpxta  rc/Ayciy ;  the  He- 
brews had  n'^n?  ^1?,  to  cut,  i.  e.  to  confirm,  a  covenant  or  oath. 
The  Hebrew  word  ^^^9  ,  to  swear,  in  its  original  meaning,  was 
to  swear  by  seven,  i.  e.  by  seven  victims.     Comp.  Gen.  xxi.  24. 

These  victims  were  symbols  of  the  punishment,  which  was  to       ^ 
fall  upon  the  violator  of  the  covenant ;  and  which  those,  who 
passed  through  the  victims,  imprecated  on  their  own  heads  in 
case  of  such  violation. 

In  that  great  covenant,  which  God  made  with  the  Hebrews, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  3—8,)  it  is  added,  that  Moses  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  the  altar,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
whole  people,  saying,  '*  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  you,  concerning  all  these  words." 
This  signified  to  the  Hebrews,  that,  if  they  did  not  keep  his 
commands,  they  would  render  themselves  liable  to  have  their 
blood  scattered  in  the  same  manner. 

§.  383.  On  the  meaning  of  Sacrifices. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  clear^  what  signifi- 
cancy  or  meaning  we  should  attach  to  sacrifices.  For,  if  it  were 
the  case  that  the  Hebrews,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, were  accustomed  to  indicate  in  an  emblematical  manner  the 
punishment  due  to  the  violators  of  a  covenant  by  the  sacrifices 
made  use  of  when  the  covenant  was  entered  into ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  likewise  attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to 
sacrifices  on  other  occasions.     For  instance,  such  a  symbolical 
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meaning  was  conveyed  bj  the  whole  burnt-offerings  or  holocaustSj 
which  were  understood  both  by  Noah  and  Abraham,  from  what 
Ood  himself  had  communicated  to  them,  (Oen.  viii.  20 ;  xt.  9— 
18,)  to  be  a  confirmation,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  his  promises. 
With  regard  to  holocausts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  additional 
significancy  was  attached  to  them  by  Moses ;  for  he  introduced 
the  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  a  typical  indi- 
cation, that  punishment  was  due  to  the  person  who  offered  the 
sacrifice,  in  case  he  failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
^  Holocausts  being  typical  of  the  confirmation  of  divine  promises, 

was  the  reason  that  they  were  burnt  whole,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  such  particular  estimation;  for  promises  were  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  Jewish  polity.  The  reason  also  that 
sacrifices  of  this  kind  might  be  offered  by  Gentiles,  who  had  so 
far  left  their  old  systems  as  to  acknowledge  the  true  God,  was, 
that,  in  offering  such  sacrifices,  they  were  understood  to  make 
correspondent  promises,  of  which  the  sa^ifices  were  a  confirma- 
I  tion.  They  possessed,  likewise,  an  expiatory  signification,  because 

they  indicated  that  God  would  be  firm  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
part  of  the  covenant,  whatever  might  be  the  delinquencies  of 
men. 

The  victims  for  sins  and  trespasses,  which  were  new  kinds  of 
expiations,  introduced  by  Moses,  signified  the  punishment  which 
was  due  to  the  persons,  who  had  thus  erred  ;  and  showed  at  the 
same  time,  that  God  would  not  fail  in  performing  what  he  had 
said  in  reference  to  them. 

Finally,  those  sacrifices  which  are  denominated  peace-offerings, 
and  eucharistical  offerings,  had  a  typical  meaning,  as  well  as 
others ;  they  being  indications  of  the  punishment  which  threatened 
the  Hebrews,  if  they  should  neglect  to  walk  in  that  religious 
way  which  they  had  promised.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of 
them  was  as  much  as  if  they  had  said ;  It  shall  not  be  so  with  us 
€LS  with  these  sacrifices,  ybr  we  will  adhere  to  our  promises,*' 
Hence,  being  confirmed  anew  in  their  resolutions,  on  these  occa- 
sions, they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  conviviality. 

The  sacrifices,  therefore,  in  which  animals  were  slain,  were  all 
symbolical,  or  had  a  meaning. 

The  divine  promises  were  confirmed  by  thein ;  and  the  He- 
brews, on  the  other  hand,  imparted,  in  this  manner,  new  sanctity 
to  the  engagements,  which  they  had  entered  into  to  continue 
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faithful  to  their  religion  ;  and  were  thus  excited  to  more  earnest 
desires  for  piety  of  feeling  and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

If  many  of  the  Hebrews  were  disposed  to  go  farther  than  this, 
and  to  attribute  an  inherent  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices,  and  to  trust  in 
the  multitude  of  victims  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  temper- 
ament of  mind  in  which  they  might  be  offered,  yet  even  this  does 
not  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  our  statement ;  more  especially  as  this 
error  is  very  frequently  condemned,  and  in  very  decided  terms, 
Ps.  xl.  5,6;  1.  8 — 13 ;  Isaiah,  i.  11 — 15;  oomp.  1.  Sam.  xv.  22; 
Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Mic.  vi.  6,  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  1 — 9. 

That  these  symbolical  substitutions  of  victims  in  place  of  trans-^ 
gressors^  prefigured  a  true  substitution  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  seems  to  have  been  known  but  to  very  few  of  the  prophets, 
Isaiah,  liii.  Still  this  obscurity  with  respect  to  the  prospective 
import  of  sacrifices  is  no  more  proof  against  the  actual  existence 
of  such  an  import,  than  a  kindred  obscurity^  in  another  case>  is 
against  the  existence  of  prophecies^  some  of  which  the  prophets 
themselves  confess  they  did  not  understand.  But,  although  the 
people  did  not  originally  understand  this  particular  meaning  of 
the  sacrifices,  they  were  prepared  to  perceive  it  at  last. 

Hence  the  death  of  violence,  which  Jesus  suffered,  is  every 
where  termed  in  the  New  Testament  a  sacrifice  ;  for  exprea-  ' 
aions  of  this  kind  are  not  mere  allusions,  such  as  occur  in  Rom. 
xii.  1 ;  XV.  16;  Philip,  ii.  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  6;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16; 
but  they  indicate  a  real  sacrifice  in  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  Heb.  ix.  3 — 28 ;  x.  10 — 14, 18 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  28 ; 
Mark,  xiv.  24 ;  Luke,  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24, 25 ;  Heb.  xii.  24; 
1  Pet.  i.  2;  comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  8;  John,  i.  29,  36;  xix.  36, 
37;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  comp.  Isaiah' liii.  5 — 12;  2 Cor. 
V.  21;  Eph.  V.  2;  Rom.  iii.  23--25 ;  vii.  25;  1  John,  ii.  2; 
iv.  10. 


V  384.  Of  Bloodless  Sacrifices. 

Bloodless  sacrifices  consisted  either  of  wine  or  of  fine  wheat 
ilour.  To  this  general  remark  there  was  this  exception,  that 
the  bloodless  sacrifice  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  was 
a  sheaf  of  barley,  and  that  the  trespass-offering  of  a  suspected 
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wife  was  of  barlev-meal.  The  flour  was  offered  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  preparation.  It  was  salted;  sometimes 
oil  was  poured  upon  it ;  sometimes  it  was  kneaded  with  oil,  and 
afterwards  besmeared  with  it ;  and  by  some  persons  was  offered 
with  fi-ankincense. 

Honey  and  leaven  were  not  used.  Lev.  ii.  10 — 12,  except  in 
the  two  leavened  cakes  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  cakes 
of  the  eucharistical  and  peace-offerings ;  and  these  were  not  to  be 
placed  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  vii.  13 ;  xxiii.  17*  The  sacrifices  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  accompanied  the  bloody  sacrifices, 
and  were  in  addition  to  them.  To  this  remark  there  are  the 
following  exceptions. 

I.  The  twelve  loaves  of  shewbread  in  the  sanctuary,  which 
were  changed  every  sabbath,  were  esteemed  peculiarly  holy,  and 
were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  either  in  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  3 — 6 ;  oomp.  Mark,  ii.  26. 

II.  The  sheaf  of  barley  ^  offered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, Lev.  xxiii.  10. 

III.  The  loaf,  which,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  offered  as 
the  first-fruits.  Lev.  xxiii.  17 — ^20. 

IV.  The  sin-offering,  consisting  of  flour  merely,  brought  by  a 
poor  man  who  was  unable  to  bring  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons. 
Lev.  V.  1 — 4, 11 — 13.  In  all  other  cases  the  cakes  and  the  flour 
were  considered  as  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tims which  were  slain.  To  the  bullock  were  assigned  three-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  and  half  a  hin  of  oil ;  to 
the  ram  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  third  of  a  hin  of 
oil ;  to  a  sheep  or  lamb  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil.  Numb.  xv.  3-^12  ;  xxviii.  7 — ^29. 

A  libation  of  wine  was  added,  the  same  in  quantity  with  the  oil, 
Numb.  XV.  3— -12 ;  xxviii.  7 — ^29 ;  but  it  was  not,  as  the  Rabbins 
assert,  poured  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  but  round  about  it. 
See  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  9.  4. 

^.  385.  On  the  Purification  of  the  Unclean. 

Uncleanness  was  not  accounted  a  sin,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  was  expressly  interdicted ;  and  that  by  means  of  which 
the  high  priest  and  Nazarites  were  contaminated,  from  whom  all 
such  defilements  were  to  be  removed.     But  the  neglect  of  purifi- 
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cation  when  uncleanness  had  occurred  was  an  error,  (technically, 
a  TBE8PA88  or  a  SIN,)  which  caused  an  exclusion  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Uncleanness  generally  ceased  of  itself  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  provided  the  unclean  person  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
washed  his  body  and  his  clothes.  But  in  some  instances  unclean 
persons  were  unable  to  purge  themselves  from  the  stain  of  their 
defilement,  until  they  had  first  gone  through  certain  ceremonies 
of  purification  prescribed  in  the  ritual. 

For  instance^  a  person  who  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  body,  of  a  sepulchre,  or  the  bones  of  a  dead  per- 
son, was  sprinkled  on  the  third  and  seventh  day,  by  a  clean  per- 
son, with  hyssop,  dipped  in  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer.  When  this  was  done  he  washed  his  body  and  clothes,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  was  dean. 

Tents,  houses,  and  furniture,  contaminated  by  the  dead,  ^vere 
to  be  purified  in  the  same  manner.  Numb.  xix.  11 — 22. 

Of  the  Red  Heifer. 

The  ashes  of  the  heifer  were  prepared  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  animal,  which  was  to  be  one  of  a  red  or  rather  yellowish 
colour^  inclining  to  a  brown,  free  from  all  defect,  and  which  had 
never  submitted  to  the  yoke,  was  led  to  the  priest.  She  was 
then  conducted  out  of  the  city  or  the  encampment,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  some  other  person,  and  slain.  The  priest  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  towards  the 
sanctuary. 

Afterwards  the  heifer  was  burnt  whole  in  the  same  place,  the 
priest  in  the  meanwhile  heaping  upon  the  altar  piles  of  wood, 
and  throwing  hyssop  and  scarlet  thread  into  the  fire.  The  persons 
who  performed  the  various  offices  of  leading  out,  slaying,  and 
burning  the  heifer,  and  of  carrying  away  the  ashes,  also  the  priest 
who  officiated,  were  unclean  until  the  evening.  Numb.  xix.  6,  8, 
10,  21.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  dangerous  superstition 
connected  with  this  rite. 

§.  386.  Purification  of  Leprous  Persons. 

The  man  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  underwent  an  ex- 
amination by  a  priest ;  beyond  the  limits  of  the  encampment 

og2 
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whilst  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness^  but  subsequently 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  Lev.  xiv.  1 — 7 ;  Matt.  viii.  4; 
Mark,  i.  44.  If  found  perfectly  restored  he  procured  another 
man  to  bring  two  living  birds,  (doves  or  young  pigeons,)  cedar 
wood,  scarlet,  and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  was  slain  and  the 
blood  received  into  an  earthen  vessel,  partly  filled  with  water. 
Into  this  vessel  the  priest  dipped  the  living  bird,  also  the  cedar 
wood,  the  scarlet,  and  hyssop ;  then  he  sprinkled  the  once  leprous 
man  seven  times ;  and  afterwards  suffered  the  living  bird  to  fly 
away,  as  a  symbol  of  the  man's  being  cured  of  his  leprosy,  Lev. 
xiv.  1 — 7-  (This  ceremony  was  observed  likewise  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  a  leprous  house.  Lev.  xiv.  48 — 53.)  The  subject  of 
these  ceremonies  having  then  washed  his  body  and  his  clothes, 
and  shaved  himself,  was  accounted  clean ;  but  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  encampment  or  the  city  until  the  seventh  day  from 
this  time.  On  that  day  he  shaved  off,  not  only  the  beard  and 
eyebrows,  but  the  hair  from  every  part  of  tlie  body,  again  washed 
his  body  and  his  clothes,  and  was  then  esteemed  perfectly  puri- 
fied. Lev.  xiv.  8,  9. 

He  brought  also  on  the  same  day  two  rams  of  a  year  old,  and 
a  sheep  of  the  same  age,  into  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  also  the 
customary  quantity  of  flour,  covered  with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil  in 
addition.  The  priest  then  presented  the  leper  and  the  animals 
before  Ood.  He  slew  one  ram  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  offered 
the  log  of  oil  to  God  (pbr  HQ^^.)  as  a  wave-offering.  He  then 
put  some  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering  on  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  the  recovered  leper,  on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.  He  scattered  the  qil,  which 
was  poured  out  into  his  palm,  seven  times  towards  the  sanctuary 
with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  ;  besmeared  with  it,  as  he  had 
done  before  with  the  blood,  the  thumb  of  the  leper's  right  hand 
and  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  and  poured  the  remainder  of 
it  upon  his  head.  Lev.  xiv.  10 — 18.  He  then  slew  the  sheep 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  In  case 
of  poverty  two  turtle-doves  and  two  young  pigeons  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  sheep  and  the  second  ram.  Lev.  xiv.  19 — 32  ; 
comp.  Matt.  viii.  2 — 4 ;  Mark,  i.  40 — 44  ;  Luke,  xvii.  12 — 14. 
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§.  387.  Of  thb  First-born. 

The  FIRST-BORN,  D^^^ls^,  both  of  men  and  animals,  were  to  be 
consecrated  to  Ood.  The  first-bom  children  were  to  be  presented 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  be  redeemed  at  a  sum  estimated  by  the 
priest ;  but  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  in  this  redemption  could 
not  exceed  five  shekels.  The  children  could  not  be  redeemed  be- 
fore thie  age  of  a  month  ;  and,  for  the  most  part^  were  not  so  until 
the  ceremony  of  purification  for  child-birth  took  place,  Exod. 
xiii.  13;  Numb,  xviii.  14 — 16;  Luke,  ii.  22. 

The  first-born  of  cattle,  of  goats,  and  sheep,  from  eight  days 
to  a  year  old,  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  and  the  parts  de- 
signated being  burnt,  the  remainder  was  left  to  the  priests.  Lev. 
xxrii.  26;  Numb,  xviii.  17,  18.  Even  in  case  there  was  any  de- 
fect in  the  goats,  sheep,  or  bullocks,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
legally  ofiPered  in  sacrifice,  they  were  nevertheless  allotted  for  the 
use  of  the  priests,  Dent.  xv.  19 — ^23. 

The  first-born  of  other  animals,  of  which  in  Exod.  xiii.  13, 
the  ass  is  given  as  an  example,  were  to  be  slain,  although  they 
could  not  be  ofiTered  in  sacrifice ;  unless  they  were  redeemed  by 
ofiFering  a  lamb  in  their  stead ;  or  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  fixed  by  the  priest,  his  estimation  being  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  fifth,  Lev.  xxvii.  13. 

If  they  were  not  redeemed,  they  were  sold,  and  the  price  was 
given  to  the  priests.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Hebrews 
exhibited  their  gratitude  to  God,  for  preserving  their  first-born 
in  Egypt  from  destruction,  when  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  all  slain.     Exod.  xiii.  2,  11 — 16;  Numb.  iii.  12,  13. 

With  respect  to  the  first-bom  sons,  there  was  an  additional 
reason  for  the  regulations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ; 
since  they  were  by  birth  priests,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  from 
serving  at  the  altar.  Numb.  iii.  20 — 51 . 

It  may  be  argued  from  Deut.  xii.  6,  7  *  ^iv.  23 ;  xv.  19,  23, 
that  there  was  what  may  be  called  an  after  first-born,  and  that 
the  second-born  of  goats,  sheep,  and  the  ox-kind,  were  brought 
to  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  converted  into  eucharistical  or 
thanksgiving-ofiFerings,  which  could  not  be  done  with  the  first- 
bom,  properly  so  called.  But  it  was  permitted  to  the  owner,  if 
there  were  blemishes  in  them,  to  slay  them  at  home,  and  to 
employ  them  as  food  in  the  usual  way. 
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§.  388.  Op  thb  First-fruits,  ri'^ipMn.,  ir^arro^cymjuara. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  first-fruits,  it  may  be  remarked 
bere,  that  a  division  of  them  into  two  kinds  cannot  be  established 
from  the  passages  generally  supposed,  viz.  Numb,  xviii.  12,  13; 
Neh.  X.  36 — 38.  This  alone  follows  from  them,  that  the  first- 
fruits  were  oflfered  (per  HD^I^)  as  a  heave-offering. 

The  first  sheaf  of  barley  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover, 
and  the  first  loaves  on  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost,  were  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  But  individuals  also  were  bound  to 
offer  the  first-fruits  of  the  vine,  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  their  grain, 
honey,  and  wool;  by  means  of  which  offerings  they  exhibited 
that  gratitude  which  was  due  to  God,  for  the  country  he  had 
given  them,  Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  12;  Numb.  xv.  17—21; 
xviii.  11 — 13;  Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 11.  The  offerings  thus  made 
became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Numb,  xviii.  11 — 13  ;  Deut. 
xviiu  4. 

Some  suppose  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  those  first-fruits 
to  be  brought  to  the  temple,  which,  before  being  presented, 
underwent  some  previous  preparation,  such  as  the  loaves  on  the 
Pentecost ;  but  that  they  could  be  offered  to  any  priest  in  any 
place ;  in  tlie  same  manner  that  every  Hebrew  was  bound  to 
offer  to  some  priest  the'  shoulder  ?*^? ,  the  cheeks  P?n? ,  and 
the  maw  ^3)7,  ^vwrrpw,  omasum,  of  the  animals,  which  he  sacri- 
ficed at  home.  Consult  Deut.  xviii.  3 ;  Josephus,  Antiquities, 
iv.  4,  4,  and  Philo  de  Sacerdotum  Honoribus  et  Prsmiis  p.  832. 

It  appears  from  Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 11,  that  what  are  denomi- 
nated the  second  first-fruits  were  appropriated  to  the  eucharisti- 
cal  sacrifices,  and  were  consumed  in  the  feasts  which  were  made 
from  them.  Accordingly  every  Hebrew  was  commanded  when 
he  brought  his  basket  to  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  to  set  it 
down  before  the  altar,  and  return  thanks  with  a  loud  voice  Xo 
GK)d,  who  had  given  to  his  undeserving  countrymen  so  rich  an 
inheritance. 

§.  389.  Op  TiTHBs. 

Tithes  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  were  known  amongst 
all  nations,  Herod,  i.  5,  77;  Pausan.  Eliac.  1,  c.  x;  Phocic,  c. 
xi ;  Diodor.  Sic.  xx.  14. 
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Abraham  offered  the  tithes  of  his  spoils  to  Melchisedec,  priest 
of  the  most  high  Grod,  Gen.  xiv.  20.  Jacob  vowed  that  he 
would  dedicate  unto  God  the  tenth  of  all  his  income ;  a  vow, 
which  was  observed  both  by  himself  and  his  posterity,  Qen. 
xxviii.  22. 

Tithing  is  mentioned  As  a  practice  well  known  and  of  ancient 
standing,  in  Deut.  xii.  11,  17 — 19;  xiv.  22,  23;  and  the 
precepts,  which  are  there  given  in  respect  to  it,  aim  at  this 
point  merely,  viz.  that  the  tithes  should  be  presented  at  the 
tabernacle  for  a  thank-offering,  with  the  exception,  that,  on 
every  third  year,  the  people  might  make  a  feast  of  them  at  their 
own  houses,  for  the  servants,  widows,  orphans,  the  poor^  and 
the  Levites,  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29;  xxvi.  12—15. 

But  before  the  tithes  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  and 
which  were  denominated  the  second,  were  taken  from  the  yearly 
increase,  there  was  another  taken  called  the  first,  Tobit,  i.  7* 
The  latter  belonged  to  God  as  the  ruler  of  the  state,  and  was 
assigned  by  Him  to  the  Levites  as  a  remuneration  for  their 
services  both  sacred  and  civil,  Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Numb,  xviii. 
20—24 ;  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23;  Neh.  xiii.  5,  12.  The  tithe  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  be  redeemed,  in  case  a  fifth  part  of  the 
estimated  value  was  added  to  the  whole  amount;  inasmuch 
as  the  redeemer  was  thereby  freed  fr^  the  expense  of  carriage. 
But  this  liberty  was  not  given  in  respect  to  the  tithe  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle.  Lev.  xxvii.  31. 

The  tenth  of  the  fruit  and  grain  was  easily  estimated.  In 
regard  to  animals,  the  ceremony  was  this.  They  were  made  to 
pass  one  by  one  before  a  servant  who  numbered  them,  and 
pointed  out  every  tenth  one  by  a  rod,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Should  another  be  afterwards  substituted  in  place  of  the  one 
marked  out,  they  both  fell  to  the  Levites,  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  £zek.  xx.  37,  38. 

The  Levites  made  a  subsequent  division  of  the  tithes,  and 
gave  a  tenth  of  them  to  the  priests.  Numb,  xviii.  25 — 32 ;  Neh. 
X.  28;  xiii.  10 — 14;  Mai.  iii.  8 — 10;  comp.  Heb.  vii.  5 — 7' 

§.  390.  Of  the  backed  Oil. 

The  Sacbed  oil,  with  which  the  tabernacle,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table,  the  altar  of  incense. 
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the  altar  of  burnt-etferings,  the  hiver,  and  all  the  sacred  utensils, 
and  indeed  the  priests  themselves  were  anointed,  was  composed 
of  a  hin  of  the  oil  of  olives,  of  the  richest  myrrh,  Clp3  ^^''i  "^O ; 
of  cassia,  H^f?  of  drmamon,  Q^?  i^JP;  and  of  sweet  calamus 
Dt^3  np.i?.  The  proportions  of  the  mixture  were  five  hundred 
parts  of  the  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
cinnamon  and  calamus.  This  ointment,  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  the  above,  under  penalty  of 
being  cut  ofiT  from  the  people,  conferred  a  high  honour  on  the 
persons  and  things  anointed  with  it.     Exod.  xxx.  20 — 33. 

§.  391.  Op  Oaths,  nyJ^nijJ,  nhy^IjJ . 

The  person  who  confirmed  his  assertion  by  a  voluntary  oath, 
pronounced  it  with  his  right  hand  elevated.  Sometimes  he 
omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  utter  it,  al- 
though it  was  from  other  sources  sufficiently  well  understood. 
Gen.  xiv.  22,  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  18. 

Sometimes  the  imprecation  was  as  follows ;  "This  and  more 
than  this  may  God  do  to  me,*"  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  35;  Ruth,  i.  17; 
1  Kings,  ii.  23;  2  Kings,  vi.  3L  Sometimes  the  swearer 
merely  said,  *'  Let  God  be  a  witness  i*  and  sometimes  affirmed 
saying;  ''  As  surely  as  God  liveth"  Ruth,  iii.  13;  Jer.  xlii.  5; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  45  ;  xx.  3,  21. 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  apply  to  the  person 
who  uttered  the  oath  voluntarily.  When  an  oath  was  exacted, 
whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it  put 
the  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put  responded 
by  saying,  19Q ,  19^ ,  so  let  it  be ;  or  gave  his  response  in  other 
expressions  of  similar  import,  such  as  a-l  elicai.  Numb.  v.  19 — 22 ; 
Lev.  V.  1 ;  Prov.  xxix.  24 ;  1  Kings,  xxii.  16 ;  Dent,  xxvii. 
15—26. 

Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath  merely  used  the  following 
adjuration,  vis.  /  adjure  you  by  the  living  God  to  answer, 
whether  the  thing  be  so  or  not.  And,  accordingly,  the  person 
sworn  made  answer  to  the  point  inquired  of.  Numb.  v.  22; 
Matt.  xxvi.  63.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  although  the 
formulary  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath 
was  frequently  ahbn,  amen,  this  formulary  did  not  always 
imply  an  oath ;  but  in  some  instances,  >vas  merely  a  protestation. 
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We  see  from  the  nature  of  these  adjurations,  why  the  Niphal 
form  of  the  verh  is  used,  viz.  373t{73  ^  to  swear,  properly  to  be 
sworn. 

As  the  oath  was  an  appeal  to  G^nI,  (Lev.  six.  12;  Deut.  vi. 
13,)  the  taking  of  a  false  oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime,  and, 
accordingly,  was  forhidden  in  those  words,  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vatn,  i.  e.  shalt  not  call  GUkI 
to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood,  Exod.  xx.  7> 

It  was  a  common  thing  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to 
swear  hy  the  life  of  the  king,  Oen.  zlii.  15 ;  and  this  practice 
prevailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xxv.  26; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  xiv.  19 ;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  11. 

The  Hebrews  also  swore  by  cities  and  consecrated  places,  such 
as  Hebron,  Shilo,  and  Jerusalem.  A  person  sometimes  swore  by 
himself,  and  sometimes  by  the  life  of  the  person  before  whom  he 
spoke,  viz.  "^5  by  myself,  1VM  ^H  by  thee  or  by  thy  life,  1  Sam. 
i.  26 ;  2  Kings,  ii.  2 ;  Oen!  xliii.  20;  xliv.  18 ;  Exod.  iv.  10,  13; 
Numb.  xii.  11;  Joshua,  vii.  8;  Judges,  vi.  13,  15;  1  Kings,  iii. 
17,  26. 

In  some  instances  persons  adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  (Canticles,  ii.  7>)  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  to  the  present 
day  makes  its  appearance  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets. 
Consult  the  Koran,  Sura,  Ixxxv.  I — 3;  Ixxxvi.  1,  11 — 13; 
Ixxxix.  1 — 4;  ix.  1 — 4;  xci.  1—^,  etc. 

The  Je^vs  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing 
by  the  altar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by  them^ 
selves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  by  sacrifices, 
etc.  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in  these  oaths, 
they  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small,  if  any  obligation, 
Martialis  Epigramat.  xi.  95.  And  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  Saviour  takes  occasion  to  inveigh  in  decided  terms  against 
such  arts  of  deception.  Matt.  v.  33 — 37;  xxiii.  16 — 22.  It  is 
against  oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone,  (not  against  an  oath 
uttered  in  sincerity,)  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  pro- 
hibits their  use.  This  is  clear  since  he  himself  consented  to  take 
upon  him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64 ;  and 
since  Paul  himself  in  more  than  one  instance  utters  an  adjuration. 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history  the  Hebrews  religiously 
observed  an  oath,  (Joshua,  ix.  14,  15,)  but  we  find  that  in  later 
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times  they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets  of  perjury.  After 
the  Captivity  the  Jews  became  again  distinguished  for  the  scru- 
pulous observance  of  what  they  had  sworn  to;  but  corruption 
soon  increased  among  them  :  they  revived  the  old  forms^  the 
words  without  the  meaning;  and  became  known  as  perjurers 
amongst  all  nations. 

§.  392.  Op  Vows,  D'»T15,  "^T.. 

Vows  which  were  not  of  divine  appointment,  but  originated 
with  men  themselves,  were  solemn  promises  made  by  persons  to 
consecrate  something  to  Ood,  or  to  do  something  in  his  service 
and  to  his  honour,  which,  without  such  promises,  they  did  not 
feel  themselves  bound  to  perform.  The  design  of  these  vows 
was  in  some  cases  to  express  the  gratitude  of  those  who  made 
them  to  God ;  in  others,  to  obtain  favour  and  mercy  from  Him. 

The  earliest  vow  of  which  we  havo  any  account  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  is  that  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Genesis,  xxviii.  22 ;  and 
since  it  was  observed  by  his  posterity  it  much  tended  to  preserve 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  Other  vows  cherished  and  increased 
pious  feelings. 

Moses,  for  religious  purposes,  confirmed  the  vows  which  had 
been  made  in  ancient  times ;  and  which,  having  been  observed 
in  subsequent  ages,  had  acquired,  in  some  measure,  prescriptive 
authority.  But  the  making  of  new  vows  by  individuals  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  encouraged,  although  he  insisted  on  a  scrupu- 
lous fulfilment  of  them  when  made,  Deut.  xxiii.  21 — 24t.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  he  permitted,  in  certain  cases, 
the  redemption  of  a  vow,  (Lev.  xxvii.  1 — ^25,)  and  conferred  the 
power  on  the  father  and  the  husband  of  annulling  the  vows  of  a 
daughter,  or  a  wife.  Numb.  xxx.  2 — 16. 

Vows  were  uttered  audibly,  and  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxx. 
3,  11,  14,  were  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Compare  Deut.  xxiii.  23; 
Judges,  xi.  35,  36 ;  Psalms,  Ixvi.  14. 

Vows  were  either  (1)  affirmative,  0^*77?,  strictly  so  called,  by 
which  property  of  various  kinds,  and  men  themselves,  might  be 
consecrated  to  Gkkl,  and  which  were  capable  of  redemption,  (with 
the  exception  of  what  was  devoted  by  the  vow,  called  in  Hebrew 
D^n,  and  of  animals  proper  for  sacrifices ;)  or  (2)  negative,  by 
which  abstinence  was  promised  from  certain  things  in  themselves 
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lawful,  and  which  were  denominated  Q79IS  v^  *)DH  a  restraint  on 
the  appetite.  The  principal  among  this  last  class  of  vows  was 
that  of  the  Nazarites. 

§.  393.  Of  Affirmative  Vows. 

By  vows  of  this  kind  not  only  property  of  various  descriptionsj 
as  money,  lands,  houses^  and  animals  clean  and  unclean;  but 
servants  also,  sons,  and  the  person  himself  who  made  the  vow, 
might  be  consecrated  to  God.  These  are  all  mentioned  under  a 
name  common  to  any  sacred  gift,  viz.  1^*1!^,  Josephus,  iintiquities, 
iv.  4,  4  ;  Mark,  vii,  11 . 

Animals  which  were  fit  for  sacrifices,  and  which  were  devoted 
to  God  by  this  vow,  were  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  those  which  were 
excluded  from  the  altar  were  to  be  sold  according  to  the  valuation 
of  a  priest ;  they  could  be  redeemed,  however,  by  the  additional 
payment  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  valuation.  The  men  who  were  thus 
devoted  became  servants  in  the  tabemade  or  temple,  unless  they 
were  redeemed. 

Money,  lands,  and  houses,  which  had  been  made  the  subjects 
of  this  vow,  became  the  property  of  the  tabemade  or  the  temple; 
but  the  lands  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year  of  Jubilee,  Lev. 
xxvii.  1 — ^24. 

Of  the  vow  called  Cher  em. 

The  vow  called  Q^HH,  i.  e.  the  accursed  thing,  was  not  origin- 
ally introduced  by  Moses,  but  was  an  ancient  custom  which  he 
thought  proper  to  retain,  in  order  that  he  might  not  deprive  him- 
self of  the  good  which  might  arise  from  giving  an  example  of 
formidable  severity,  Exod.  xvii.  14;  Numb.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  ii. 
32,  34;  iii.  ]-*-8;  xiii.  14,  15;  oomp.  Judg.  xx.  47,  48.  If 
the  vow  of  Cherem  were  uttered  in  respect  to  an  enemy  it  implied 
the  widest  destruction ;  and  it  was  sacrilege  for  the  conquering 
army  to  appropriate  to  itself  any  of  the  plunder.  Josh.  vi.  17 — 19; 
vii.  1,  26.  In  a- few  instances  it  appears  that  the  flocks  and  some 
other  of  the  spoils  were  not  destroyed,  Deut.  ii.  32, 34 ;  iii.  1 — 8; 
Josh.  viii.  2.  By  the  vow  of  Cherem,  otherwise  called  the  irre- 
vocable curse,  sometimes  fields,  animals,  and  individuals  of  the 
human  species  were  devoted.  It  was  designed,  in  its  operation 
upon  men,  to  bear  only  upon  the  wicked,  who  were  thereby  made 
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an  example  to  others.  Compare  1  Sam.  xiv.  24>  et  seq.  Jepbtha, 
therefore,  in  slaying  his  daughter  in  conformity  with  hia  rash 
voWj  violated  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  Judges,  xi. 
30—39. 


§.  394.  Of  Negative  Vows,  the  Nazabite,  etc. 

A  negative  vow,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  a  promise  to 
abstain  from  certain  things  admissible  by  law.  Josephns  says 
(Jewish  War,  ii.  15.  1.)  that  in  his  day  there  were  many,  particu- 
larly those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  sickness  or  by  adverse  for- 
tune, who  vowed  to  abstain  from  wine,  to  go  with  the  head 
shaven,  and  to  spend  the  time  in  prayer  for  thirty  days  previously 
to  their  offering  sacrifices.     Compare  Acts,  xviii.  18. 

But  the  Nazarite,  on  the  contrary,  vowed  to  let  the  hair  grow, 
to  abstain  not  only  from  wine  and  all  inebriating  drink,  but  from 
vinegar  likewise  ,*  to  eat  no  grapes,  and  to  beware  of  any  con- 
tamination from  corpses,  bones,  and  sepulchres.  In  some  in- 
stances the  parents  bound  the  child  by  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite, 
even  before  its  birth.  This  was  the  case  in  respect  to  Samson 
and  John  the  Baptist,  Judges,  xiii.  2 — 5, 12 — 23  ;  Luke,  i.  13^ 
15.  This  vow  sometimes  continued  through  life ;  but  was  ge- 
nerally limited  in  its  operation  to  a  definite  period.  The  customs 
relative  to  the  Nazarite  prevailed  before  the  days  of  Moses,  who 
in  Lev.  xxv.  25,  borrowed  expressions  from  them  before  the 
publication  of  his  law  on  the  subject  in  Numb.  vi. 

If  the  Nazarite,  whether  male  or  female,  0*^1^,  '^^^  >)  for  t^e 
vow  might  be  made  by  either,  was  unexpectedly  contaminated, 
he  was  to  be  purified ;  not  only  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
but  was  required  to  shave  off  his  hair ;  to  offer,  on  the  seventh 
day  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  sin,  the 
other  for  a  burnt-offering ;  also  a  lamb  of  a  year  old  for  a  tres- 
pass-offering, and  to  commence  anew  his  Nazariteship,  Numb.  vi. 
9—12. 

When  the  time  specified  in  the  vow  was  completed,  he  offered 
a  ram  of  a  year  old  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  sheep  of  the  same  age 
for  a  sin-offering,  a  ram  for  a  thank-offering,  a  basket  of  un- 
leavened cakes,  some  of  which  were  kneaded  with  oil,  and  some 
covered^vith  oil ;  also  a  libation  of  wine.  His  hair  was  shaven 
off  before  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  and  cast  into  the  fire,  where 
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the  thank-offering  was  burning.  He  offered,  as  a  wave-offering 
to  God,  the  shoulders  of  the  thank-offering,  and  two  cakes,  one 
of  each  kind,  which  were  both  given  to  the  priest. 

He  at  length  indulged  himself  once  more  in  drinking  wine  at 
the  feast,  which  was  prepared  from  the  thank-offering.  As,  in 
some  instances,  the  Nazarites  had  not  sufficient  property  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  the  offerings,  other 
persons  who  possessed  more  became  sharers  in  it,  and  in  this  way 
were  made  parties  to  the  vow,  Bereshith  Rabba  90.  Koheleth 
Rabba  7.     Acts,  xxi.  23,  24. 


§.  395.  Op  Prayers. 

Prayers,  in  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  unspoken  emotions,  which  were  naturally 
inspired  by  reverence  towards  God,  by  fear,  or  by  gratitude.  It 
was  not  till  a  subsequent  period  that  they  were  embodied  in 
language,  and  that  supplications  were  added  to  the  exercise  of 
these  simple  emotions.  Gen.  xii.  8;  xxi.  33;  xxiv.  26,  48; 
xxvi.  25  ;  xxxii.  9 — 12. 

Moses  left  the  subject  of  prayer  to  the  feelings  of  every  in- 
dividual ;  and  made  no  arrangements  with  regard  to  it,  further 
than  to  prescribe  the  benediction  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest. 
Numb.  vi.  24,  25;  and  a  formulary,  according  to  which  the 
Hebrews,  in  their  presentation  of  the  first-fruits,  were  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Deut. 
xxvi.  3—10,  13—15. 

Our  Lord's  prayer,  (Matt.  vi.  9 — 13,)  is  a  selection  of  the 
most  devotional  and  appropriate  sentiments  from  the  Jewish 
formularies,  extant  in  his  time.  Compare  Wettstbnii  Nov. 
Test,  at  Matt.  vi.  9—13.  t.  i.  p.  323—326.  The  pious  He- 
brews when  they  offered  their  sacrifices,  returned  thanks  to  God 
in  the  words  given  to  them  by  Moses,  and  thereby  kept  alive 
in  their  bosoms  the  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion. 

Hymns  were  sung  on  particular  occasions,  accompanied  with 
sacred  dances  and  instruments  of  music,  Exod.  xv ;  Judg.  v. 
Nothing  is  said  of  any  other  public  devotional  exercises,  which 
may  be  called  prayers,  except  in  the  following  passages,  1  Kings, 
viii.   14 — ^21;  Neh.  viii.  6;  Ps.   Ixxii.  20,  and  a  few*others. 
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in  \yh\6tk  mention  is  made  of  the  singing  of  Psalms  in  the 
temple. 

Individuals  who  prayed  alone  in  private,  expressed  themselves 
aloud,  as  may  be  gathered  from  1  Sam.  i.  12 — 15,  compared 
with  Luke,  xviii.  lO-— 14.  The  Hebrews  prayed  in  the  attitude 
of  standing ;  an  attitude  which  was  observed  in  the  synagogue 
and  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  and  is  to  this  day  continued 
among  oriental  Christians.  It  appears  that  the  Hebrews  some- 
times kneeled,  1  Kings,  viii.  54;  Ezra,  ix.  5;  Dan.  vi.  10; 
2  Chron.  vi.  13 ;  comp.  1  Kings,  xix.  18 ;  Luke,  xxii.  41 ;  Acts, 
vii.  60 ;  and  sometimes  prostrated  themselves  at  full  length  on 
the  ground,  Exod.  xxxiv.  8;  2  Chron.  xxix.  29;  Ps.  xcv.  6; 
Matt.  xxvi.  39. 

They  raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  1  Kings,  viii.  22 ;  2  Chron. 
vi,  13 ;  Is.  i.  15 ;  and  sometimes  smote  upon  their  breasts, 
Luke,  xviii.  13. 

Elijah,  in  a  certain  instance,  inclined  his  body  so  much  when 
he  prayed,  that  his  head  touched  his  knees.  Probably  he  was 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  knees  bent,  1  Kings,  xviii.  42.  The 
orientals  of  the  present  day  do  not,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  confine  themselves  to  one  position,  but  often  vary  it. 
They  are  especially  careful,  however,  when  at  prayers,  to  turn 
the  face  in  a  particular  direction ;  viz.  the  Jews  and  Christians  , 
towards  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mohammedans  towards  Mecca. 

The  Mohammedans  call  this  direction  kbbla,  or  the  front  ; 
the  Jews  call  the  direction  towards  Jerusalem  '^^^'^ ,  rn^:;i'^ 
i.  e.  the  hind  part;  because  the  sanctuary,  towards  which  they 
turned  themselves,  was  in  the  western  or  hind  part  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple.  Compare  1  Kings,  viii.  38,  42,  44,  48; 
2  Chron.  vi.  34,  38;  Dan.  vi.  11,  14. 

The  KSBLA  for  the  Mehestani  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  i.  e. 
the  front  or  point  of  the  compass,  towards  which  they  turned 
themselves  when  they  worshipped,  was  the  east.  Compare 
Ezek.  viii.  16. 

Anciently  there  were  no  fixed  hours  for  prayer.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  from  Ps.  Iv.  17«  that  three  definite  periods  in  a  day 
were  assigned  to  this  duty.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Daniel, 
at  a  more  recent  period,  prayed  three  times  each  day ;  without 
doubt  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  i.  e.  according  to  our 
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reckoning,  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three,  which  hours,  it  appears, 
were  consecrated  to  prayer  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  Acts,  ii. 
15 ;  iii.  1 ;  x,  9. 


§.  396.  Of  thb  Worship  in  thb  Synaoooues. 

We  do  not  find  mention  made  of  public  worship  in  the  Syna- 
gogues, except  on  the  Sabbath,  Matt.  xii.  9 ;  Mark,  i.  21 ;  iii.  1. 
vi.  2 ;  Luke,  iv.  16,  31,  33 ;  vi.  6 ;  xiii.  10 ;  Acts,  xiii.  14 ;  xv. 
21 ;  xvi.  13 — 25 ;  xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  4.  What  is  said  of  Paul's 
hiring  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  at  Ephesus  and  teaching  in  it 
daily,  is  a  peculiar  instance.  Acts,  xix,  9,  10.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  those  Jews,  who  were  unable  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
attended  worship  in  their  own  synagogues,  on  their  festival  days, 
as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath. 

Individuals  sometimes  offered  their  private  prayers  in  the  sy- 
nagogue. When  an  assembly  was  collected  together  for  worship, 
the  services  began,  after  the  customary  greeting,  with  a  doxology. 
A  section  was  then  read  from  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  singing  of 
the  second  doxology  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  portion 
from  the  prophets,  Luke,  iv.  16;  Acts,  xv.  21.  The  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read,  placed  upon  his  head,  as  is  done  at 
the  present  day,  a  covering  called  Tallith,  to  which  Paul  alludes, 
2  Cor.  iii.  15.  The  sections  which  had  been  read  in  the  He- 
brew were  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the  vernacular  tongue; 
and  the  reader  or  some  other  person  then  addressed  the  people, 
Luke,  iv.  16 ;  Acts,  xiii.  15. 

It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  Jesus,  and  afterwards 
the  Apostles,  taught  the  gospel.  The  meeting,  as  far  as  the 
Teligious  exercises  were  concerned,  was  concluded  with  a  prayer, 
to  which  the  people  responded  ahbn  ;  after  which  a  collection 
was  made  for  the  poor. 

The  customs  which  prevail  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
Vitringa  has  treated  of,  (de  Synagoga  veteri,  p.  946 — 1050,) 
were  not  all  of  them  practised  in  ancient  times.  The  readers  for 
instance  were  not  then,  as  they  are  now,  called  upon  to  perform, 
but  presented  themselves  voluntarily,  Luke,  iv.  16 ;  the  persons 
also  who  addressed  the  people  were  not  Rabbins  expressly  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose;  but  were  either  invited  from  those 
present,  or  offered  themselves,  Luke,  iv.  16 ;  Acts,  xiii.  15. 
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The  parts  to  be  pablicly  read  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
previously  fixed  upon;  although  the  book  was  selected  by  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Luke,  iv.  16  et  seq.  Furthermore,  the 
forms  of  prayer  tbat  are  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  present  time, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
unless,  probably,  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  some  of  them, 
especially  the  one  called  Kri  Shma,  37^07  ^Hf^,  concerning 
which  the  Talmudists,  at  a  very  early  period,  gave  many  precept8> 
and  of  which  something  remains  to  be  said. 

The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  first  word  which  occurs  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  viz.  37QQ7 ; 
but  this  formulary  of  supplication  embraced  not  only  this  passage, 
viz.  Deut  vi.  4 — ^9,  but  also  xi.  13—21,  and  Numb.  xv.  37 — 41 ; 
in  which  passages  it  is  inculcated  on  the  Hebrews  to  retain  the 
law  of  God  perpetually  in  mind,  to  meditate  upon  it,  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  and  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 

It  was  a  precept  among  the  Rabbins,  that  it  ^vas  the  duty  of 
every  Jew,  first  having  furnished  himself  with  Phylacteries,  and 
having  placed  the  Tallith  on  his  head,  to  repeat  these  passages 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  ;  in  the  morning 
with  three,  and  in  the  evening  with  four  doxologies.  This  was 
to  be  done  in  the  synagogue.  But  when  this  could  not  be 
performed,  he  was  to  recite  the  passages  wherever  he  might  be, 
standing,  either  in  the  streets  or  the  public  square.  It  was  the 
practice  among  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  visit  the 
comers  of  the  streets  at  the  hours  when  these  supplications  were 
uttered,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  from  more  than  one  direction, 
with  how  much  devotion  they  recited  the  passages  in  question, 
Matt.  vi.  5.     Vitringa  de  Synagoga,  pp.  1051 — 1060. 

It  was  an  observation  among  the  Jews,  that  the  recitation  of 
these  passages  and  of  the  doxologies,  excited  or  produced  in  their 
minds  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven.  (See  Wetstein's  New 
Testament,  at  Matt.  vi.  5.  t.  i.  p.  256.)  The  meaning  of  this  remark, 
as  is  evident  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  that 
may  be  brought  in  reference  to  it,  is  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  these  exercises  excited  within  them  devotional  or  religious 
feelings,  which  they  expressed  by  the  phrase  kingdom  of  God  or 
of  heaven. 

The  phrases  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  gospel  dis- 
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pensation^  or  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  because  it  was  expected 
that  reh'gious  feelings*  practice,  and  joys,  would  be  consummated 
in  Him.  It  is  also  used  for  the  state  or  residence  of  the  blessed 
after  death;  because  the  Messiah's  kingdom  endures  beyond 
the  grave,  and  receives  its  final  consummation  in  another  world. 

§.  397.  The  Language  in  which  the  Sebvicb  was  per- 
formed IN  THE  Synagogues. 

The  object  of  the  erection  of  the  synagogues  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  moral  and  religious  truths,  which  evidently 
could  not  have  been  secured  had  not  the  services  been,  partly  at 
least,  in  the  dialect  understood  by  the  people  generally.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  prelections  in  Hebrew  were  ren- 
dered by  an  interpreter  into  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  this  is 
the  statement  of  the  Talmud  on  the  subject. 

In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists,  the  Alexandrine  version 
was  read,  as  Tertullian  (Apol.  18)  testifies.  Hence  very  many 
of  the  Talmudists  make  mention  of  this  version  in  very  honour- 
able terms.  The  more  recent  of  them,  however,  observing  that 
the  Christians,  in  their  attacks  on  the  Jews,  drew  their  most 
efficient  weapons  from  this  version,  became  hostile  to  it,  and 
strove  to  exclude  it  from  the  synagogues ;  but  their  attempts  in 
this  respect  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Justinian. 

The  doxologies  and  prayers  were  also,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  recited  in  the  language  which  prevailed  among  the  people. 
Some  Hebrew  words,  it  is  true,  were  retained,  viz.  amen,  ]Q^, 
Hallelujah,  «^J  ^^V'^,  Sabaoth,  nhhjn?,  which  are  retained 
in  common  use  at  the  present  day  in  Christian  churches,  and 
which  occur  also  in  the  New  Testament.  The  dialect  in  popular 
use,  in  which  the  services  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  were  per- 
formed, was  the  Aramean.  As  instances,  see  Mark,  xv.  34,  iXot^ 
iX»t,  XafAfjLa  <rapaxBavty  ^3npn»  Hob  ^mbw  ^inbM  also  Mark, 
vii.  34,  if^6a,  the  same  with  the  Aramean,  nriSi^Q,  be  thou 
opened, 

§.  398.  Mode  of  Worship  practised  by  the  Apostles. 

It  was  by  ministering  in  synagogues,  that  the  Apostles  gathered 
the  first  churches.  They  retained  also  essentially  the  same  mode 
of  worship  with  that  of  the  synagogues,  excepting  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  made  an  additional  institution,  agreeablv  to  the 
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example  of  Christ,  Acts,  ii.  42;  xx.  7—11 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  17—34. 
They  were  at  length  excluded  from  the  synagogues,  and  assem- 
bled in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  some  Christian,  which  was 
lighted  with  lamps  for  the  purpose.  Acts,  xx.  7*  11- 

The  apostle,  when  engaged  in  public  worship  with  the  elders, 
took  a  position  best  adapted  to  be  heard  by  all.  The  first  service 
was  merely  a  salutation  or  blessing,  viz.  the  Lord  be  with  you, 
or  peace  he  with  you.  Then  followed  the  doxolc^es  and  pre- 
lections, the  same  as  in  the  synagogues.  The  apostle  then  ad- 
dressed the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  enforced  upon 
them  that  purity  of  life  which  it  required.  Prayer  succeeded, 
which  was  followed  by  the  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  death 
in  the  breaking  and  distribution  of  bread.  The  meeting  was 
ended  by  taking  a  collection  for  the  poor,  especially  those  at 
Jerusalem,  2  Cor.  ix.  1 — 15 ;  oomp.  Justini  Apolog.  I. 

Those  who  held  some  office  in  the  church  were  the  regularly- 
qualified  instructors  in  these  religious  meetings :  yet  laymen  had 
liberty  to  address  their  brethren,  on  these  occasions,  the  same  as  in 
the  synagogues.  They  were  also  permitted  to  sing  hymns,  and 
to  pray ;  many  of  them  did  this,  especially  those  who  were  super- 
naturally  gifted ;  not  even  excepting  the  women.  Those  females 
who  were  not  under  a  supernatural  influence,  were  forbidden  by 
the  apostle  Paul  to  make  an  address  on  such  occasions,  or  to 
propose  questions ;  and  it  was  enjoined  on  those  who  did  speak, 
not  to  lav  aside  their  veils,  1  Cor.  xi.  5 ;  xiv.  34 — 40. 

The  reader  and  the  speaker  stood ;  the  others  sat ;  all  arose  in 
the  time  of  prayer.  Whatever  was  stated  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
was  immediately  rendered,  by  an  interpreter,  into  the  language  in 
common  use.  This  was  so  necessary,  that  Paul  enjoined  silence 
on  a  person  who  was  even  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  pro- 
vided an  interpreter  was  not  at  hand,  1  Cor.  xiv.  1—33. 

It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greek  christians  to  uncover 
their  heads  when  attending  divine  service,  1  Cor.  xi.  11 — 16. 
But  in  the  east,  the  ancient  custom  of  worshipping  with  the 
head  covered,  was  retained.  Indeed,  it  is  the  practice  among  the 
oriental  christians  to  the  present  day,  not  to  uncover  their  heads 
in  their  religious  meetings,  except  when  they  receive  the  eu- 
charist. 

Their  stated  public  religious  meetings  were  held  by  the  Apostles 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  i.  e.  Sunday,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
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the  Apocalypse,  the  Lord^s  day,  Rev.  i.  10.    Unless,  indeed^  we 
—  are  to  understand  from  what  is  said  in  Acts,  xx.  6,  7,  that  the 
Jirst  day  of  the  week  means  the  evening  of  Saturday,  at  which 
time  (in  the  evening)  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  their  days. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCERNING  IDOLATRY. 

§.  399.  Op  Idol  Dbitibs. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  as 
taught  in  the  Bible,  was  derived  from  divine  revelation,  may, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
this,  viz.  that  men  left  to  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
able,  at  the  time  when  the  early  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  to  form  such  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  is  therein 
communicated.  In  truth,  the  history  of  mankind  enables  us  to 
assert  with  confidence,  that  no  nation  whatever,  of  itself,  ever 
attained  to  such  a  sublime  idea. 

Even  the  Greek  philosophers,  after  having  wandered  in  the 
mazes  of  error  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  acknowledged 
that  Being  as  the^amer  or  architect  of  the  world,  who  gave  to  it 
its  form  and  symmetry;  but  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  its 
creator ;  much  less  extend  the  range  of  their  thoughts  to  the  con-* 
ception  of  him  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe. 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  true  notion  of 
him  as  the  ruler  and  judge  of  men  ;  and  they  were  the  victims 
of  such  mental  blindness,  as  not  to  discover  the  vanity  and  no- 
thingness of  all  other  deities. 

But  if  these  gifted  and  scrutinizing  men,  who  were  so  well 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  many  things  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tural sciences,  did  not  acknowledge  Gk>d  as  the  creator  and  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  and  the  judge  of  the  human  race ;  who 
then  will  say,  that  Abraliam,  Noah,  Enoch,  and  Adam,  or  even 
Samuel,  David,  Asaph,  and  Nathan,  so  much  inferior  to  these 
philosophers  in  point  of  scientific  knowledge,  could,  without  the 
intervention  of  revelation,  have  possessed  that  full  and  pure  idea 
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of  a  God  which  we  know  they  did  possess?  If  the  knowledge  of 
God  had  been  a  matter  so  very  obvious  and  easy^  certainly  the 
Hebrews,  at  least  afiter  the  time  of  David,  would  not  have  failed 
to  show  themselves  his  constant  worshippers ;  at  least  the  most 
literary  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  would 
not  have  laid  a  plan  again  to  introduce  idolatry  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Compare  Meiner's  Historia  Doctrinie  de  vero  Deo, 
1780. 

Those  persons  who  maintain  that  the  primitive  worship  was 
that  of  animals  and  idols^  reason  a  priori  on  the  subject ;  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  men  always  ascend,  and  never  descend 
in  knowledge.  But  this  position  is  refuted  by  all  history ;  espe- 
cially that  of  religion,  which  has  experienced  very  many  reverses, 
and  has  often  seen  its  Hebrew  votaries  relapsing  into  idolatry. 

A  relapse  or  descent  of  this  kind  happened  previously  to  the 
deluge,  when  multitudes  rejected  the  revealed  knowledge  of  Grod, 
and  the  divine  admonitions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  every  sort 
of  wickedness.  Such  a  relapse  took  place  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, when  men,  becoming  the  dupes  of  superstition,  transfwrned 
into  deities,  and  worshipped,  animals,  the  earth,  the  sea,  winds, 
rivers,  fire,  stones,  plants,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  also,  they  deified  and  worshipped  abstract  qualities, 
as  fame,  concord,  piety,  faith,  to  which  they  erected  altars.  See 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  16—23,  24;.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.  They 
also  worshipped  physical  evils,  as  fevers,  evil  ^rtune ;  and  moral 
ones,  as  imprudence,  defamation,  etc.,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  5. 

In  very  ancient  times,  those  men  who  excelled  others  in 
strength,  in  power,  and  in  prudence ;  and  who,  in  consequence, 
became  the  instruments  of  great  good  or  of  great  evil,  were  reck- 
oned among  the  gods,  when  they  were  dead ;  so  that  the  majority, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  deities,  migrated  to 
heaven  from  among  the  children  of  men,  Herod,  i.  131,  144; 
Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qunst.  i.  12,  13;  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42 :  iii.  15— 
23;  Diodor.  Sic.  v.  74 — 80;  Josephus,  Antiq.  ix.  4,  6.  Hence 
the  gods  are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  dead,  an  expression  which  is 
also  applied  to  vain  idols  that  were  destitute  of  life.  God,  on  the 
contrary,  is  called  the  living  God. 

In  a  more  recent  age,  although  the  study  of  philosophy  flou- 
rished, the  most  wicked  of  heathen  kings  and  geneiUs»  while  yet 
living,  not  waiting  till  after  death  to  be  canonized,  obtained  tem- 
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pies,  and  procured  priests  to  adore  them  with  the  offering  up  of 
sacrifices. 

Many  nations  believed  that  there  were  cruel  and  malignant 
deities.  The  Egyptians  had  their  Typho,  and  the  Mehestani 
their  Ahrimanius  and  innumerable  other  demons  of  a  like  cha- 
racter, that  were  subject  to  him,  which,  however,  being  taught 
by  Zoroaster,  they  did  not  worship,  but  resisted.  The  good  dei- 
ties also  were  frequently  enraged ;  not  so  much  indeed  on  ac- 
count of  the  sins  and  the  corruption  of  men,  as  through  a  failure 
in  the  worship  they  expected,  and  through  mere  petulance ;  and 
accordingly  persecuted  some  men  without  any  cause »  as  may  be 
seen  in  Homer.  (Consult  Valerius  Max.  lib.  I.  I.  p.  38 — 42.) 
Hence  the  justice  of  Jehovah  is  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible. 

Every  nation  and  city  had  its  own  gods,  (Pliny,  ii.  5 ;  comp. 
2  Kings,  xvii.  24 — 34 ;  Jer.  ii.  28,)  which  at  first  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  worship  of  some  particular  family  merely, 
but  were  at  length  worshipped  by  the  other  families  of  that  city 
or  nation :  yet  each  family  had  its  separate  household  or  tutelary 
gods.  No  one  felt  himself  bound  to  worship  every  Grod,  but  paid 
his  honours,  as  he  chose,  to  those  he  deemed  most  propitious  or 
most  powerful.  But  still  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  wholly  to 
neglect  other  gods ;  lest,  perchance,  thinking  themselves  con- 
temned by  such  neglect,  they  should  revenge  themselves  by  send- 
ing some  evil  retribution.  The  gods  of  those  states  and  cities 
which  had  become  illustrious  by  wealth  at  home,  and  successful 
in  war  abroad,  were  accounted  great  and  powerful ;  but  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  weak  and  conquered  nations^  were  considered 
weak  and  impotent,  not  being  able  to  defend  their  own  votaries. 
Hence  their  idols  were  carried  away  by  the  victors  as  marks  of 
the  triumph,  Hos.  x.  5 ;  Is.  xlvi.  1  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7 ;  1  Kings,  xx. 
23,28. 

In  conformity  with  these  sentiments,  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Flaccus,  28,  exclaims,  in  respect  to  the  conquest  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  *'  Quam  cara  diis  immortalibus  esset,  docuit,  quod  est 
victa,  quod  elocata,  quod  servata."  And  hence,  in  the  Bible,  Je- 
hovah is  so  often  represented  as  all-powerful.  Their  deities,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  heathen,  could  be  compelled  to  regard  the 
prayers  of  their  supplicants  by  certain  incantations ;  they  were 
thought,  moreover,  to  sleep,  to  rest,  and  to  approach  to  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them,  as  to  a  banquet,  Iliad  i.  423,  424,  60P — 
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611 ;  Lacian,  de  Sacrificiis;  1  Kings,  xnii.  2?^  28.  These  deities 
were  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  matrimony,  committed  adultery,  and 
even  poUated  themselves  by  intercourse  with  mortals. 

§.  400.  Altars,  Statubs,  Temples,  Obovbb. 

To  the  false  deities^  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
section,  were  erected, 

I.  Altars,  Dcut.  vii.  5 ;  xii.  2.  The  Mehestani  alone  had 
nothing  but  fire-hearths,  since  they  offered  to  the  superior  powers, 
which  they  worshipped,  only  the  life  or  spirit  of  the  animal,  and 
consumed  the  body  themselves.  The  Greeks  erected  to  their 
celestial  gods,  altars  ifi»iu!i,  niQ^)  of  twenty-two  cubits  in 
height.  To  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  and  to  Vesta,  they  erected  altan 
of  less  altitude ;  and  to  the  heroes  whom  they  had  canonized, 
those  which  were  still  lower.  They  sacrificed  to  the  infernal 
deities,  and  to  nymphs,  in  caves  and  various  subterranean  re- 
cesses.    (See  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  part  i.  p.  467 — 472.) 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  altars,  there  were  added ; 

II.  The  images  of  the  gods.  These  images  were  at  first  mis- 
shapen blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  the  remains  of  which  were  de- 
nominated in  latter  periods  bethels,  fieurvkta,  jSoiti^Xmi.  The  stones 
were  mostly  small,  of  a  black  colour,  sometimes  conical,  some- 
times cylindrical,  and  sometimes  round.  The  largest  of  them 
were  either  square  or  conical,  and  all  of  them  were  supposed  to 
possess  an  inherent  efficacy  of  more  than  an  earthly  nature.  The 
name  jSairi/Xia,  as  is  evident,  originated  in  a  misapplication  of  the 
Hebrew,  ^^3  ri^9.  See  Gen.  xxviii.  17>  22,  and  Rambach  on 
Potter's  Antiquities,  part  i.  p.  463. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  it  became  the  practice  to  expend  much 
labour  and  art  upon  images,  some  of  which  were  made  of  colossal 
stature.  At  first  they  were  made  of  wood,  but  afterwards  of 
stone  and  ivory,  and  finally  of  metal.  But  those  made  of  wood 
and  stone  were  either  covered  with  laminae  of  silver  and  gold,  or 
were  clothed  in  precious  vests.  Numb,  xxxiii.  52 ;  Dent.  iv.  28 ; 
V.  8;  vii.  5;  xii.  3;  xxix.  17;  Judg.  xvii.  4;  Jer.  x.  9. 

These  images  were  seen,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  form  of 
men,  women,  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  Exod.  xx.  4,  5;  Deut  iv.  16 — 18;  v.  8,  9.  Some 
were  compound  forms,  partly  human,  partly  ai^imal ;  for  instance, 
the  Egyptian  Anubis,  which  had  the  head  of  a  dog ;  the  Osiris, 
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which  had  the  head  of  a  bird ;  and  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines, 
which,  with  a  human  form  above,  terminated  below  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  The  images  or  statues  of  which  we  have  now  spoken, 
were  believed  to  be,  if  not  the  gods  themselves,  at  least  the 
abodes  into  which  they  could  be  forced  by  certain  religious  cere- 
monies and  incantations ;  and  hence  it  came  to  be  believed,  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  ordinary  passions  of  men,  Curtius,  iv.  1 1 ; 
Diodor.  Siculus,  xvii.  46 ;  Pliny's  Natural  History,  xxxviii. 

III.  Idol  images  were  originally  protected  against  the  injuries 
of  the  weather  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns.  Afterwards  walls 
were  erected,  and  in  this  way  arose  a  small  temple.  In  progress 
of  time,  the  small  temple  became  a  large  and  magnificent  one, 
for  the  most  part  square,  sometimes  oblong.  It  had  no  windows, 
and  the  columns,  on  which  the  roof  formerly  rested,  being  re- 
tained as  an  ornament,  were  so  arranged,  and  increased  in  num- 
ber, as  to  form  a  cloister  or  covered  walk  round  the  main  build- 
ing. The  temples  were  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  shrine,  and  were  surrounded  with  a  large  open 
court,  in  which  was  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  people  assembled, 
Stieglitz,  Archesol.  der  Baukunst,  ii.  1 — 14.  tab. 

Temples  were  made  the  repositories  of  treasures,  and  some  of 
them,  in  oriental  countries,  were  protected  in  ancient  times  by  a 
tower,  Judg.  ix.  4,  46.  Altars  were  sometimes  erected  without 
reference  to  any  temple,  and  the  names  of  the  deities  to  which 
they  were  dedicated,  were  inscribed  upon  them.  There  were 
certain  altars  at  Athens,  which  bore  the  inscription,  ayr^o^^t^ 
$to7i,  to  the  unknown  f/ods,  Pausanias,  in  Atticis,  i.  1 ;  in  Eliacis, 
V.  14 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  10,  3. 

Paul  (Acts,  xvii.  23.)  has  given  this  inscription  in  the  singular 
number,  viz.  ivyvArr^  9€f ;  as  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Magn.  Episc.  et 
Comment,  ad  tit.  iii.*)  has  remarked.  As  God  was  originally 
worshipped  by  his  creatures  under  the  open  sky,  it  afterwards 
naturally  became  the  practice  to  select  shady  groves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion.     Hence  it  eventually  happened,  that, 

IV.  Groves  were  planted  around  the  heathen  temples,  espe- 
cially if  the  deities  were  believed  to  patronise  immodesty  and 
prostitution,  Horace,  lib.  i.  Ode  12.  Hence  it  is  forbidden  (Deut. 
xii.  2;  xvi.  21.)  to  plant  trees  near  the  sanctuary,  and  the  He- 
brews are  commanded  (Deut.  vii.  5 ;  xii.  3.)  to  cut  down  and 
bum  the  groves  of  the  Canaanites. 
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V.  Priests  and  priestesses  performed  the  duties  of  these  tem- 
ples. Their  heads  were  bound  with  fillets.  The  victims  and  the 
altars  were  adorned  in  the  same  manner.  The  priests  made 
known  to  the  people  what  services  were  to  be  performed  on  their 
part,  and  gave  responses^  Potter  s  Antiquities,  part  i.  p.  503 ; 
Acts,  xiv.  13. 


§.  401.  Sacbifices,  Pbaybrs,  Festivals,  Purifications, 

Mysteries. 

The  worship  of  these  deities  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  pro- 
duce in  their  votaries  moral  int^rity  and  innocence  of  life.  Sup- 
plications were  offered  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
external  good  or  eliciting  some  oracular  response ;  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  nature,  thanks  were  returned  to  them. 

The  Mbhbstani  alone,  whose  idolatry  was  more  refined, 
prayed  earnestly  for  purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed;  but 
what  this  purity  was,  we  are  not  told.  Like  other  Gentiles,  they 
mingled  many  absurd  ceremonies  with  their  worship,  and  attri- 
buted a  superstitious  efiicacy  to  certain  forms  of  prayer.  They 
believed  that  the  guilt  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  might  be  ex- 
piated by  sacrifices,  although  the  moral  character  remained  the 
same.  They  even  made  the  commission  of  crimes  a  part  of  the 
divine  worship;  and  this  cannot  excite  surprise,  for  it  was  an 
article  of  their  creed,  that  their  gods  were  not  free  from  vice. 

The  principal  parts  of  idol  worship  were, 

I.  Sacrifices,  viz.  victims,  salt  cakes,  libations,  honey,  and 
incense.  It  was  necessary  that  the  person  who  offered  them 
should  be  washed,  be  clad  in  newly-washed  garments,  and  be 
pure,  i.  e.  have  abstained  from  sexual  intercourse.  The  victims 
were  different  according  to  the  different  deities ;  they  were  to  be 
free  from  all  defect,  and  omens  were  gathered  from  them  by  an 
inspection  of  the  internal  parts,  especially  the  liver.  Not  only 
animals,  but  human  beings  also  were  immolated  by  various 
nations  to  their  gods,  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  iv.  c.  16. 
p.  155 — 161;  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  3;  Diodor.  Siculus,  v. 
32. 

By  the  Canaanites  especially,  the  most  promising  of  their 
offspring  were  sacrificed,  Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  1 — 5  ;  Deut.  xviii. 
9 — 14.     Libations  of  wine  were  poured  out  between  the  horns 
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of  the  victim,  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  vii.  lix.  3 ;  but  when  no 
victims  were  slain,  the  wine  was  poured  upon  the  earth. 

II.  Prayers.  The  worshippers  during  their  supplications,  were 
accustomed  at  intervals,  to  kiss  or  embrace  the  hands  and  knees 
of  the  idols.  Great  care  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  formu- 
laries of  supplication,  that  nothing  might  be  omitted  nor  im- 
properly uttered ;  and  that  no  title>of  honour  should  be  neglect- 
ed; for  any  negligence  of  this  kind  rendered  the  prayers,  to 
which  the  persuasive  power  was  attributed,  inefficacious ;  Plinii, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  3 ;  Valerius  Maximus,  xiii.  1,5.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  feelings,  their  prayers  were  uttered  in  a  very 
slow  and  formal  manner,  with  many  repetitions;  a  practice 
which  is  condemned  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vi.  7*  When  they 
prayed,  they  often  wounded  their  bodies ;  or  shouted  and  leaped 
around  the  altar,  1  Kings,  xviii.  26 — ^29 ;  Strabo,  p.  801 ;  Lu- 
dan  de  Salt ;  Athenieus,  Sympos.  lib.  II.  1. 

III.  Festivals  were  celebrated  by  the  heathen  in  honour  of 
theirf false  deities;  on  which  occasions  sacrifices  were  offered, 
feasts  were  held,  at  which  there  were  various  sports  and  exer- 
cises ;  and  solemn  processions,  in  representation  of  their  mytho- 
logical history,  took  place  in  the  streets.  To  the  mysteries 
which  were  celebrated  on  some  of  these  festivals,  no  one  had 
access  but  those  who  were  initiated ;  and  still  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  more  correct  religious  notions  were  taught  in  them, 
than  on  other  occasions.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Deorum,  lib.  i.  42.)  remarks,  that  those  who  attended  them  were 
occupied  rather  with  an  explication  of  the  nature  of  things,  than 
of  the  science  of  the  gods.  He  remarks  in  his  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions, book  ii.  1,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  at  these  mysteries 
was,  that  the  gods  were  formerly  men. 

IV.  Purifications.  These  were  performed  by  water,  blood, 
fire,  sulphur,  and  among  the  Mehestani,  by  the  urine  of  oxen 
also ;  by  which  all  impurity  was  taken  away,  and,  as  they  be- 
lieved, every  crime  expiated ;  Zend-Avesta,  part  ii.  p.  340 — 342, 
343—378 ;  part  iii.  p.  209—220. 

V.  A  part  of  the  worship  in  question  consisted  in  the  pros- 
titution of  females  and  boys;  and  in  Egypt  even  bestiality 
formed  a  portion  of  it,  Herodot.  i.  93.  182.  199;  Valerius 
Maximus,  iii.  6,  15.;  Athenseus,  Sympos.  xiii ;  Strabo,  p.  272. 
In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Corinth,  there  were  more  than  a 
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thousand  prostitutes^  Strabo,  378 ;  oomp.  1  Cor.  v.  9—1 1 ;  vi. 
9,13,18:  2Cor.  xii.  21. 


§.  402.  CoNCERNiNo  Divinations,  bto. 

In  the  early  ages  numerous  divinations  and  juggling  tricks 
were  practised  ;  and  the  imposters  who  practised  them  were  held 
in  distinguished  honour. 

I.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  there  appeared  in  Egypt 
persons  of  the  description,  called  D^Q^IH;  in  the  Egyptian 
dialect  chbrtom,  i.  e.  workers  of  miracles;  otherwise  called 
l€pvYpafAfAar€ii,  or  those  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  hierogly^ 
phical  characters.  We  find  that  in  the  history  of  the  patriarch 
above  mentioned,  these  persons  were  held  in  much  honour,  as 
interpreters  of  dreams,  Gen.  xli.  8 ;  and  in  the  history  of  Moses 
we  find  them  attempting  to  work  miracles,  Exod.  vii.  11 — 18. 
Two  of  these  workers  of  wonders  the  Jews  agree  in  calling 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  comp.  Jabloniskii  Opusc.  I. 
401 ;  Eichhom  8  Repert.  xiii.  18.  The  astrologers  who  are 
mentioned,  Dan.  i.  20;  ii.  2,  10;  iv.  4 — 6;  v.  11,  and  are  de- 
nominated D^^^'in ,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
in  Egjrpt;  although  they  professed  to  interpret  dreams.  Per- 
haps in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  by  which 
they  are  designated  in  these  instances,  we  ought  to  compare 
the  Chaldee  word  D^'in^  with  the  Persian  word  Dhardamand, 
I.e.  one  skilled  in  science. 

II.  Necromancers,  nhSIM,  D^?^'^^,  were  very  numerous.  It 
was  one  of  the  laws  of  Moses  that  persons  of  this  description 
should  be  put  to  death  by  stoning ;  for  those  who  attributed  to 
the  dead  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  which  belongs  to  God 
alone,  virtually  disclaimed  his  allegiance,  Lev.  xx.  6,  27*  The 
Hebrew  words  above  quoted  properly  signify  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  are  applied  to  Necromancers  by  metonymy ;  while 
the  other  word  D^3iT^  ^  (from  J^T  to  know)  means  those  that 
know,  i.  e.  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  were  supposed  to  reveal 
the  events  of  the  future.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  hotlfMy 
is  derived  from  halv,  the  Latin  disco,  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  27 ; 
Deut.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3 — 10;  2  Kings,  xxi.  6;  xxiii. 
24.  The  imposters  who  bore  the  name  of  Necromancers,  and 
who  were  designated  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  words  upon  which 
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we  have  now  remarked,  pretended  that  tbey  were  able,  by  their 
incantations,  to  summon  back  departed  spirits  from  their  abodes ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  they  are  coupled  in  the  same  passage 
(Deut.  xviii.  1 1)  with  enchanters,  ^^H,  ^^,  They  themselves 
uttered  the  communications  which  they  pretended  to  receive 
from  the  dead  They  doled  them  out  syllable  by  syllable,  some- 
times muttering  in  a  low  tone,  and  sometimes  peeping  like  a 
chicken.  Hence  they  are  denominated  in  Isaiah  D^^nz^ 
D^9!^^¥9^  those  that  mutter  and  peep,  Is.  viii.  J9;  xxix.  4. 
The  ventriloquists y  U^^^ ,  mentioned  in  Is.  xix.  3,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  essentially  different  from  these. 

III.  The  other  diviners  were  (1)  those  who  drew  their  predic- 
tions from  the  clouds,  denominated  in  Hebrew  Q^??^ ,  Q^^3h37p  • 
(2)  those  who  founded  their  divinations  on  the  condition  of 
the  internal  parts  of  animals,  and  are  called  Q^PP V ;  (3)  those 
who  drew  their  omens  from  serpents,  called  D'^^Hp? ;  (4)  the 
astrologers  properly  so  called,  D^pt^S,  D^Qt^^p .  The  latter 
class  were,  at  a  late  period,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Chaldeans.  The  Hebrew  words,  however,  which  are  found 
not  only  in  the  books  of  Moses,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  mudi  more  general  in  their  signification  than  the 
term  used  by  the  Romans.  (5)  There  was  another  class  of  per- 
sona who  pretended  that  they  could  render  serpents  innocuous  by 
their  incantations.  If  the  serpent  happened  to  bite,  notwith- 
standing the  skill  of  the  charmer,  they  said  he  was  deaf,  Ps.  Iviii. 
4,  5;  Eccles.  x.  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  4; 
xxviii.  6.  These  persons  who  are  very  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Psylli,  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  east. 

IV.  Omens  and  prodigies  were  noticed  by  all  nations,  espe- 
cially by  the  Romans ;  hence  they  are  carefully  mentioned  by 
their  historians.  We  have  to  reckon  among  these  prodigies  not 
only  monsters,  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  meteors, 
showers  of  blood  or  stones,  and  the  speeches  of  cows  and  oxen ; 
but  also  others  which  occurred  every  day  ;  such  as  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  sneezing  of  men,  cross  or  squinting  eyes,  a  ringing  in 
the  ears,  words  spoken  in  one  sense  and  understood  in  another, 
the  casual  meeting  of  certain  men  and  animals,  for  instance  a 
negro,  a  cat,  and  a  hare.  But  they  were  none  of  them  supposed 
to  be  attended  with  any  injurious  effect,  provided  they  were  not 
seen^  Valerius  Max.  i.   4 — 7;  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  §.  92; 
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Pliny,  xxviii.  5,  7;  Arriani  Exped.  Alexandria  vii.  24;  Jer. 
X.  2. 

There  was  also  a  sort  of  divination  or  lot  practised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  east,  by  means  of  arrows  of  different  colours ; 
to  which  custom  we  may  perceive  a  reference  in  the  signification 
of  a  number  of  Arabic  words^  Ezek.  xxi*  21,  22;  Hos.  iv.  12. 
(Comp.  Jerome's  Commentary  on  these  passages.)  Dreams  also 
were  considered  in  all  places,  as  possessing  an  ominous  signifi- 
cancy^  Deut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii.  13,  15  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Ma- 
crobius  de  Somnio  Scipionis,  i.  3 ;  Valerius  Max.  i.  7* 

V.  Oracles  were  consulted  previously  to  any  transactions  of 
great  moment ;  especially  before  the  commencement  of  warlike 
expeditions ;  but  not  without  the  presentation  of  gifts.  Grossus, 
before  engaging  in  war  with  Cyrus,  interrogated  almost  all  the 
oracles,  but  received  nothing  but  ambiguous  responses,  Herodot. 
i.  46-^5,  90,  91 ;  Is.  xli.  21—24 ;  xliv.  7-  The  oracle  of 
Beelzebub  was  in  the  city  of  Accaron.  He  who  consulted  the 
oracle  was  first  obliged  to  purify  himself.  He  then  offered  up 
sacrifices.  In  many  temples,  especially  those  of  Esculapius, 
Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  he  slept  through  the  night  on  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  information  during 
a  dream  respecting  the  means  and  medicines  by  which  his  disease 
might  be  cured ;  or  of  hearing  some  response  purporting  to  come 
from  the  oracle,  but  produced  in  reality  by  the  deceitful  machi- 
nation of  the  priests.  Virgil,  accordingly,  uses  the  following 
expressions,  "  Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit," 
^neid,  Tii.  59;  comp.  Plautus  in  Curcul.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i.  2,61. 
The  cures  that  took  place  were  inscribed  on  tables  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  preserved  in  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  priests 
might  produce  them  in  confirmation  and  proof  of  the  power  of 
their  idol  deities,  Diodorus  Sic.  i.  25 ;  Is.  Ixv.  4 ;  Amos,  ii.  8. 


§.  403.  State  of  Idolatry  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  many  of  the  practices  distinguished  for 
their  enormity,  and  others  equally  so  for  their  folly,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  had  gone  into 
general  desuetude,  although  they  were  not  wholly  abolished. 
That  the  cruel  enormities,  to  which  we  allude,  were  not  wholly 
done  away,  is  evident  from  the  fetct,  that  at  Rome  as  late  as  the 
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time  of  Nero  or  Vespasian,  a  Greek,  a  Grecian  lady,  and  some 
others  of  the  enemies  of  the  Romans,  were  buried  alive  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  victims  offered 
for  this  purpose  were  called  KaOdfytara,  Pliny,  xxviii.  3.  Indeed 
so  late  as  the  second  century,  human  beings  were  sometimes  im- 
molated in  this  metropolis  of  the  world,  Eusebii  Pnep.  Evang. 
iv.  16. 

The  heathen  oracles  had,  in  a  measure,  lost  their  authority, 
but  not  entirely ;  and  the  old  deceptions  were  still  practised  in 
the  temples  of  Esculapius,  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus ;  Strabo,  p.  801. 
Omens  and  prodigies  were  also  accounted  of  less  weight  than 
formerly ;  but  they  still  continued  to  be  carefully  observed,  and 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Livy,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Dion 
Cassius.     Manners  and  morals  grew  worse  and  worse.     Deities 
increased  in  number,  and  the  apotheosis  of  vicious  emperors  was 
not  unfrequent.     About  these  things  the  Epicurean  sect  cared 
nothing ;  the  disciples  of  the  Academy  did  not  pretend  to  affirm 
much  one  way  or  the  other,  while  those  of  the  Porch  explained 
the  whole  on  their  sjrstem  of  pantheism.     The  philosophers,  in- 
deed, disputed  with  much  subtlety  respecting  the  ardiitect  of  the 
universe ;  but  they  knew  not  the  Creator,  the  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  judge  of  men. 
»     They  worshipped  the  gods  themselves,  and  threw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  others  rendering  them  the  same  worship ;  but  they 
had  understanding  enough,  at  the  same  time,  to  condemn  the 
vices  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  gods,  and  to  give  them  an 
allegorical  interpretation.     They  still  left  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  and  of  men ;  but  they  exploded  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  Tartarus  or  the  infernal  regions;  although  they 
foiled,  as  it  is  remarked  by  Poly  bins,  (Hist.  vi.  6,)  to  substitute 
any  thing  better  in  its  place.    The  doctrine  which  some  of  them 
advanced,  respecting  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  maintain  by  such  arguments  as  could 
be  considered  proof;  and  they  overlooked  altogether  the  subject 
of  the  difference  of  allotment  to  the  good  and  evil,  when  this  life 
is  over,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quiest.  lib.  i.  11. 

The  good  principles  which  some  advanced  were  controverted 
and  denied  by  others ;  and  the  people,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  pass  an  opinion  on  disputes  of  this  nature,  followed  the  au- 
thority of  the  priests.     If,  indeed,  any  tenets  of  the  philosophers 
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obtained  circulation  among  the  populace^  they  were  only  those  of 
the  worst  kind  ;  such  as  the  simultaneous  death  of  the  soul  and 
the  body^  and  the  denial  of  a  divine  Providence,  Plinii  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  ii.  2 ;  vii.  56. 

In  some  of  the  moral  duties  the  philosophers  may  have  made 
an  advance  on  former  opinions  as  to  correctness ;  but  how  de- 
ficient they  were,  after  all,  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  remarked, 
that  they  made  the  honour,  utility,  and  propriety  of  actions,  the 
rule  of  their  moral  merit  or  demerit ;  and  permitted  the  practice 
of  fornication,  the  prostitution  of  boys,  the  exposure  of  children, 
and  the  hatred  of  enemies.  The  Stoics  defended  the  practice  of 
suicide,  insisted  on  the  sternest  apathy,  and  joined  with  the  Pla- 
tonists  in  recommending  a  contemplative  life.  As  such  a  life  did 
not  suit  with  the  feelings  and  practice  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind, the  philosophers  indulged  only  in  intercourse  with  each 
other.  But  even  if  they  had  been  unanimous  in  teaching  a  sys- 
tem of  morals,  which  might  be  considered  perfect,  there  would 
have  been  a  want  of  something  still ;  there  would  have  been  a 
want  of  motives,  of  incitements,  to  influence  them  and  their  dis- 
ciples, to  put  that  system  into  practice.  Whence  Cicero  com- 
plains that  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers  were  rather  the 
ostentation  of  learning  than  the  prompter  and  law  of  their  con- 
duct, Tuacul.  Quaest.  lib.  ii.  4.  • 

§.  404.  Of  Ihaoes  made  fob  Sagbed  Pubpobbs. 

Two  kinds  of  these  images  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  vis. 
those  of  Jehovah,  and  those  of  the  false  deities ;  which,  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  (2  Kings,  x.  29 ;  xiii.  2, 
II ;  xiv.  24,)  are  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  Both 
were  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews,  for  they  were  considered  as 
being  in  danger  of  attributing  some  inherent  efficacy  to  those  of 
Jehovah,  as  well  as  of  the  otiber  deities,  Exod.  xxxii.  4 ;  Deut. 
iv.  12—20 ;  xiii.  2,  3. 

The  images  of  Jehovah  were, 

I.  llie  Calf^  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5 ;  and  the  two 
calves  erected  by  Jereboam  in  the  cities  of  Dan  and  Bethel. 
They  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  two  celebrated  living  bulls  in 
Egypt,  viz.  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis.  These 
calves  are  said  to  be  gold  in  the  same  sense  that  the  table  and 
altar  are  so  termed,  i.  e.  covered  with  gold. 
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II.  The  Ephod  of  Gideon,  This  certainly  was  not  the  sa-* 
cerdotal  garment  called  an  ephod ;  for  such  a  garment  could  not 
have  been  made  of  gold,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
case  vnth  the  ephod  in  question.  Judges,  vi.  25 — 32  ;  viii.  24 — ' 
27.  It  was  a  piece  of  wood  sculptured  in  the  likeness  of  an  ephod, 
and  covered  with  gold.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  word  ^"^^^  is  used  (Is.  xxx.  22)  for  a  covering 
or  superfice  of  gold. 

III.  The  Image  of  Micah,  in  mount  Ephraim  ;  which  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  an  image  of  Jehovah,  Judges,  xvii.  3-^13; 
xviii.  3,  6, 15—31. 

IdolSy  properly  so  called,  occur  under  different  names,  which 
are  sometimes  interchanged  with  each  other.  The  words  ^^9 
and  ra^ZSn.,  an  image  or  effigy,  are  general  terms,  which  are 
applied  to  idols  and  effigies  for  sacred  purposes  of  any  kind ; 
the  words  ^pg  and  v'^p^  mean  properly  a  sculptured  image ; 
n>$9  may  mean  any  monument  whatever;  especially  one  for 
superstitious  purposes.  The  word  HDJ^Q  means  a  covering  of 
silver  or  gold,  and,  by  synecdoche,  the  idol  itself  which  is  thus 
covered  ;  the  terms  ^^^  and  ^^^  signify  an  idol  which  is  hewn 
out  or  sculptured,  as  the  etymology  of  the  words  intimates. 

Idols  are  sometimes  denominated  l^'^Tlv^,  from  the  Hebrew 
vv|,  to  roll;  because  the  trunks  of  these  idols  could  be  easily 
rolled ;  with  a  contemptuous  allusion,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
round  and  voluble  excrements  of  certain  brute  animals.  We 
also  find  other  contemptuous  names  for  idols,  viz.  Vt^S^,  an 
abomination n  and  O"^/"^/^,  an  appellation  applied  to  idols  on  ac- 
count of  their  weakness.  Jehovah,  on  the  contrary,  is  termed 
•T^?H  the  Mighty,  :if?S!  •^'^?«  the  Mighty  me  of  Jacob,  and 
bs^lp*'!  T»5S  the  Mighty  one  of  Israel,  Gen.  xlix.  24 ;  Is.  xlix. 
26 ;  ix.  16 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5. 

§.  405.  Of  the  Host  or  Army  of  Heaven. 

The  Host  of  Heaven,  D^Q^n  ^)^?,  which  are  represented  as 
being  made  the  objects  of  worship,  are  the  stars.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses  we  find  that  these  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only 
worshipped  themselves,  but  also  images  of  them,  Exod.  xx.  4 ; 
Deut.  xvii.  3.  Hence,  through  a  failure  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween second  and  original  causes,  or  what  may  be  termed  the 
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permission  of  God  in  his  providence  and  his  immediate  agency^ 
which  is  common  among  oriental  writers,  the  stars  are  said,  in 
Deut.  iv.  19,  to  be  distributed  among  the  nations,  as  objects  of 
their  worship,  while  God  has  selected  the  people  of  Israel  for  his 
own^  that  they  might  worship  Him.  The  Mehestani,  (the  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster,)  not  only  worshipped  the  stars,  but  paid  their 
homage  likewise  to  the  innumerable  spirits  with  which,  in  their 
opinion,  they  were  peopled.  These  spirits  they  believed  to  be 
their  guardian  defenders  against  the  evil  Ahrimanius  and  his  de- 
mons, Dan.  iv.  23. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely-spread  worship  of  the  stars  wsUi* 
interdicted  to  the  Hebrews,  they  very  often,  especially  during 
the  seventy  years  immediately  preceding  the  captivity,  adored 
them,  and  erected  altars  and  burnt  incense  to  them  in  their 
houses^  1  Kings,  xxii.  19  ;  2  Kings,  xvii.  16;  xxi.  3;  xxiii. 4, 5; 
2  Chron.  xviii.  18;  xxxiii.  3;  Jer.  viii.  2;  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5. 

NoTB. — The  phrase,  n*)8a?  '^5''%  Jehovah  of  hosts,  or  rather 
when  fully  written,  ni«5?  ^'nb^  71)71) ,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  which  first  occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  books  of 
Samuel,  is  not  to  be  rendered  the  God  of  the  stars,  nor  the  God 
of  the  gods ;  for,  however  frequently  the  singular  ^^^^  may  be 
thus  used,  it  is  certain  that  the  plural^  viz.  DiHIJ^,  is  never  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  stars.  Nor  is  another  rendering  which 
is  sometimes  given,  viz.  the  God  of  armies,  a  correct  one.  It  is 
true  that  at  a  very  ancient  period  the  Hebrews  were  denominated 
the  armies  or  hosts  of  Jehovah,  ^y^\  nihQS  ;  but  we  never  find, 
at  the  early  period  to  which  we  allude,  the  converse  of  these  ex- 
pressions, viz.  n*)MS?  nin^,  the  God  of  armies.  We  prefer 
therefore  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  which  translates  the 
phrase  in  question  icayroKpdTttp,  the  ruler  of  ail  things  or  the  om« 
nipotent.  Indeed  both  the  singular  ^^^^  and  the  plural  DihO^, 
which  are  from  the  verb  ^^>  to  arise,  are  applied  to  everything 
which  arises  or  makes  its  appearance  either  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Gen.  ii.  1. 

§.  406.  Of  the  Sun,  and  the  odd  Baal. 

«  ■  _ 

The  Sun,  tZ7^l^n,  as  an  object  of  worship,  is  always  mentioned 
by  Moses  in  connection  with  the  moon  and  stars ;  to  all  of  which. 
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as  it  would  seem  from  his  representations^  effigies  or  images  were 
erected^  Exod.  xx.  4;  Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3.  The  sect  of  the 
Arabians  called  Nabataans  erected  altars  to  the  sun,  on  the  tops 
of  houses,  and  worshipped  him  with  libations  and  with  the  burn- 
ing of  incense,  Strabo,  p.  784;  comp.  Jer.  xix.  13 ;  Zeph.  i.  5. 
We  find  that  a  city  was  consecrated  to  the  sun  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Joseph,  and  that  men  of  distinguished  rank  were  set 
apart  for  the  worship  of  that  luminary,  Gen«  xli.  45,  50 ;  xlvi. 
20.  The  city  to  which  we  allude,  viz.  Heliopolis,  (in  Hebrew 
P^^  and  lK)  was  a  place  of  note  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
(see  chap,  xliii.  13,)  in  consequence  of  the  obelisks,  i^^^  ili^^Q 
^9^«  which  were  erected  in  honour  of  that  luminary.  One  of 
these  obelisks  is  still  remaining  upon  its  base;  the  others  are 
prostrated  and  broken,  Niebuhr's  Travels,  i.  98,  99;  Strabo, 
p.  805;  AbdoUatif  in  Jahn's  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  p.  139, 
et  seq. 

It  is  these  monuments  of  superstition,  (obelisks,)  although  per- 
haps smaller  in  size,  which  are  meant  by  the  word  D^)^,  and 
which,  although  they  were  interdicted  by  Moses,  (Lev.  xxvi.  30,) 
were  notwithstcmding,  at  a  subsequent  period,  erected  by  his 
countrymen,  2  Chron.  xiv.  5 ;  Is.  xvii.  8 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  Ezek.  vi. 
4,6. 

We  learn  from  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4 — 7,  that  these  obelisks  were 
erected  on  the  altars  of  Baal ;  they  were  of  course  consecrated  to 
the  sun,  since  Baal,  especially  when  it  is  read  in  connection  with 
Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  i.  e.  the  moon,  means  the  sun  :  for  instance, 
in  Judges,  ii.  13 ;  x.  6 ;  I  Sam.  vii.  4 ;  xii.  10 ;  also  in  2  Kings, 
xxiii.  5,  where  the  expressions  tt^QQ^  vS9>  the  sun  Baal,  are 
coupled  together.  BaaUGad,  ^1  ^?9,  moreover,  which  is  men- 
tioned  Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xiii.  5,  is  evidently  the  same  with 
the  City  of  the  sun,  which  formerly  existed  in  Syria,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis;  where  at  this  day,  amid  its 
ruins,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Baalbec,  are  found  the  remains 
of  a  most  magnificent  temple. 

BaaUSamen,  a  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  eulogised  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Sanconiatho,  is  no  other  than  Q^99^  ^?$«  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  i.  e.  the  sun.  It  is  stated  by  Macrobius,  (Satumal.  1. 23.) 
that  the  sun,  in  its  character  of  deity,  was  represented  in  the 
cities  named  Heliopolis,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  by  the  image 
of  an  unbearded  youth.    Its  right  hand,  like  that  of  a  charioteer, 

1 1 
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was  in  an  elevated  posture^  and  sustained  a  whip ;  its  left  hand 
grasped  the  thunderbolt.  This  idolatrous  effigy  was  covered  with 
gold. 

The  hieroglyphical  characters  which  can  be  traced  on  the 
obelisks^  of  which  we  have  already  spoken^  and  likewise  on  the 
remains  of  other  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt,  are  denominated 
in  the  writings  of  Moses,  ri>9q7n  t^,  alsori1»?!DD ;  and  are  for- 
bidden by  him,  on  account  of  their  having  been  made  objects  of 
superstitious  worship.  Lev.  xxvi.  1  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  52;  comp. 
Ezek.  viii.  7—13. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.  7 — 13, 
worshipped  hieroglyphical  representations. 

The  Mehestani  considered  the  sun  to  be  the  eye  of  Ormua, 
and  next  to  the  Amschaspands,  the  greatest  of  all  the  divinities  : 
indeed  they  supposed  him  to  be  the  body,  or  residence,  of  one  of 
them,  Zend-Avesta,  part  ii.  p.  231.  They  described  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  as  being  of  a  white  colour,  and  wreathed  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  The  sacred  horses  were  white  also,  of  the  Nisean 
breed,  and  four  in  number.  The  tongue  of  the  chariot,  to  which 
they  were  fastened,  was  covered  with  gold,  Xenophon,  Cyropaed. 
viii.  3.  6 ;  Zend-Avesta,  part  ii.  p.  264. 

Amon  and  Manasses,  the  predecessors  of  king  Josiah,  who 
lived  between  699 — 642  before  Christ ;  and  consequently  before 
the  time  of  Zoroaster,  placed  a  chariot  of  this  kind  before  the 
gate  of  the  temple  at  Jenisalam  ;  which  was  burnt  by  the  order 
of  Josiah  their  successor,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  11.  Such  was  the 
religious  veneration  of  the  Mehestani  for  the  sun,  that  they  did 
not  pray  without  turning  their  faces  towards  him.  They  saluted 
his  rising  beams  with  songs  of  praise,  holding  in  their  hands  at 
the  same  time  a  barsom,  i.  e.  a  bundle  of  branches  taken  from 
the  pomegranate  tree,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  palm.  Compare 
Ezek.  viii.  16,  17- 

V  407-  Of  Other  Baals  ob  Baalim. 

The  word  Baal,  v7$,  properly  signifies  a  master,  lord,  or 
husband.  It  sometimes  occurred  in  the  popular  mode  of  speech 
for  Jehovah  himself,  Hos.  ii.  16.  But  it  is  in  general  the  name 
of  the  sun,  as  appeared  in  the  preceding  section ;  or  of  other 
false  deities ;  and  we,  accordingly,  find  it  in  the  plural  form,  viz. 
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Baalim,  Q'*V?a,  Judg.  ii.  II ;  iii.  7;  viii.  33;  x.  6,  10;  1  Sam. 
vii.  4;  xii.  10,  etc.;  Comp.  I  Cor.  viii.  5.  Many  cities  were 
distinguished  by  bearing  the  name  of  some  idol  deity,  that  was 
thus  called ;  for  instance,  Baal-Flmmn  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem; ^aa/-Hazor  in  the  tribe  of  Epbraim;  ^aa^Thamar  in 
that  of  Benjamin ;  Baal-Hermon  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Who  the  Baals  were,  from  whom  these  cities  were  named, 
and  what  was  their  character^,  cannot  now,  in  all  instances,  be 
determined.  J?aa/-Zephon,  pS^  ^?$ ,  however,  mentioned  in 
£xod.  xiy.  2,  situated  on  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  derived  its 
additional  name  from  Typhon.  The  letter  Tsade  is  changed  into 
Tav ;  in  the  same  way  that  1^^  becomes  Tanis  by  a  change  of 
the  same  letters.  The  place  in  question  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  than  Heroopolis,  where  Typhon  is  said  to  have  been  struck 
dead  with  lightning.  This  Baal  then  was  Typhon.  As  respects 
the  others,  although  they  are  involved  in  obscurity,  we  may 
perhaps  come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

I.  ^aa^Peor,  "^^f  ^?? .  This  was  a  god  of  the  Moabites. 
The  men  bound  their  temples  with  garlands  in  his  honour ;  and 
it  was  at  the  shrine  of  this  corrupt  deity,  that  the  Moabitish 
women,  in  order  to  do  him  reverence,  parted  with  their  virtue. 
Numb.  XXV.  I — 9.  Baal-Peor  then  was  another  Priapus.  The 
name  "^^9 ,  to  open,  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  corrupt  prae* 
tices  which  were  patronised  by  him.  An  account  of  the  exceed^ 
ing  abominations  which  prevailed  at  the  shrines  of  those  deities, 
who,  like  Priapus,  were  the  patrons  of  carnal  gratification,  may 
be  seen  in  Augustine's  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  10 ;  vi.  9;  vii. 
21 ;  comp.  Bayer's  Additamenta  ad  Seldeni  Syntagma  v.  de  Diis 
Syris,  p.  235.  Whether  the  idol  of  the  Moabites,  called  ttJ^OJ 
Chamosh  or  Chemosh,  (Numb.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,)  be 
the  same  with  Baal-Peor,  cannot  now  be  positively  determined. 

II.  ^'*"3?  ^?5  Baal'Berith,  i.  e.  the  lord  of  the  covenant. 
The  Shechemites,  it  appears,  built  a  temple  to  this  god,  Judg. 
viii.  33 ;  ix.  4.  He  was  the  tutelary  god  of  covenants,  answer- 
ing in  a  certain  sense  to  the  Jupiter  fidius  of  the  Romans. 

III.  BaaUZehub,  ^^^  ^??  .  This  god  had  a  temple  of  some 
note  in  the  city  of  Ekron,  2  Kings,  i.  2.  He  was  the  tutelary 
deity  that  protected  the  people  from  the  infestations  of  gnats. 
The  inhabitants  of  Olympia  and  Elis  liad,  in  like  manner,  their 
(i/fff  av^/Avo^;  the  Trojans  their  Apollo  tri^J^Bioi,  so  called  from 
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his  haTing  destroy^  mice ;  the  inhabitants  of  moaat  (Eta  their 
Hercoles  Ktf9tmiw,  to  jurotect  them  from  the  locosts;  and  the 
Eiythreans  their  Hercules  i«vrr«^^  who  destroyed  Termin> 
Pausanias  in  Eliac  pr.  c.  xiv.  p.  55 ;  Strabo,  p.  613.  But,  as 
the  gods  which  hare  now  been  mentioned,  did  not  by  any  means 
assume  the  form  of  the  animals  or  insects,  from  which  they  were 
supposed  to  defend  the  people,  we  have  reason  for  supposing 
that  Baal*Zebub,  although  we  are  unable  to  say  precisely  what 
his  form  was,  did  not  take  the  shape  of  a  gnat.  BaaUZebub  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Beel-Zebul»  ^cX^cjS^i^  the  lord  of 
the  dwelling,  habitation,  or  r^on,  (yiz.  of  the  air  or  visible 
firmament,)  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  another  place. 

IV.  The  Baal  of  Jezebel ;  i.  e.  the  Baal,  whom  Jezebel  the 
wife  of  king  Ahab  and  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  dothed  with  so 
great  authority;  and  whom  their  daughter,  Athaliah,  the  wife 
of  Jehoram,  so  highly  honoured  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  thai 
he  had  both  at  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  temples,  altars,  and 
priests.  This  deity  was  evidently  the  Hercules  of  the  Phceni- 
cians.  (See  1  Kings,  xvi.  31;  xviii.  19 — 29;  xxi.  5-— 15, 
23—25;  2  Kings,  viii.  18,  11, 18;  x.  1&-27;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
17.)  This  Hercules,  (for  there  were  no  less  than  six  of  that 
name,  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16,)  was  worshipped  chiefly  at 
Tyre  in  a  very  ancient  temple,  and  at  Tartessus  in  Spain.  It 
was  in  honour  of  this  god,  that  the  Carthaginians  for  a  long  time 
annually  sent  the  tenth  of  their  income  to  Tyre,  Arrian  de 
Exped.  Alexandria  ii.  16;  Herodotus,  ii.  44;  comp.  2  Mace.  iv. 
18 — 20.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Asteria. 
The  account  of  the  Baal  of  Jezebel  and  Athaliah  agrees  with 
that  of  this  Hercules;  since  the  representation  of  Scripture 
(1  Kings,  xix.  18,)  is  the  same  with  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
XX.  14,  viz.  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  him,  and 
with  that  of  Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  43,  viz.  that  the  Tyrian 
Hercules  was  worshipped  by  kissing.  This  mode  of  adoration, 
however,  was  not  withheld  from  other  deities.  Job,  xxxi.  26,  27 ; 
Hoe.  xiii.  2. 

V.  Bel,  V4) .  This  word  appears  to  be  contracted  from  v!^9 
or  v$9 ;  and  the  deity  signified  by  it  is  probably  the  heathen 
god,  cdled  by  Cioero  the  Indian  Hercules.  (See  Nat.  Deorum, 
iii.  16.)  Herodotus  (i.  181—- 183)  gives  a  description  of  a  mag- 
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ni6cent  temple,  erected  to  tbis  god  in  Babylon.  In  its  oonstruo* 
tion  it  resembled  seven  towers  built  one  upon  tbe  otber.  In  tbe 
upper  tower  or  story  was  the  sbrine,  or  tbe  most  sacred  part  of 
the  temple,  which  was  furnished  with  a  bed  and  table  of  gold. 
A  female  dwelt  here  during  the  nighty  at  which  time  the  god 
Bel  was  supposed  to  pay  his  visitations  to  it.  In  the  lower 
story  there  was  a  very  large  image,  also  a  table  and  a  throne  of 
gold,  the  weight  of  which,  as  the  priests  informed  Herodotus, 
was  eight  hundred  talents. 

In  the  open  court  there  was  an  altar  of  gold,  upon  which  milk 
only  was  offered;  and  another  upon  which  frankincense  and 
sheep  were  offered.  Herodotus  was  informed,  that  Xerxes  took 
away  from  this  temple  a  golden  statue  twelve  cubits  high.  The 
temple  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

§.  408.  Of  Astabte,  Ashtaroth   ob  the  Moon,  as  an 

OBJECT  OF  Worship. 

As  the  sun  was  called  the  lord  or  the  king,  so  the  moon  was 
called  the  queen  of  heaven,  Q'^Qt^n  ^.?^Q ;  to  whom  the  He- 
brews (Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv.  17y  19*)  offered  cakes,  Q'^^^S,  poured 
out  libations,  and  burnt  incense.  It  is  this  queen  that  is  termed 
(1  Kings,  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  13,  14.)  the  goddess  of  the 
Zidonians,  also  ^.^^?  Ashioreth,  and  in  Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  6 ; 
1  Sam.  vii.  3,  4;  xii.  10,  is  named  rfmn^^V  Astaroth. 

The  moon,  as  an  object  of  worship,  being  connected  with  Baal 
or  the  sun,  is  thence  called  fidKBif,  a  word  answering  to  ^y?? , 
Eusebius,  Pnep.  Evang.  i.  10.  Hesychius  on  the  word  P^i^^f, 
Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagm.  ii.  p.  245,  246. 

As  the  word  ni^Q^H ,  which  properly  means  groves,  occurs  in 
Judg.  iii.  7>  for  HT^^WV  ,  and  in  Judg.  ii.  13,  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  Baalim,  we  may  conclude  that  groves  were  oon« 
secrated  to  this  goddess;  and  she  is,  accordingly,  denominated 
(2  Kings,  xxi.  7;  xxiii.  6,  70  "^^^  ^99,  the  image  or  idol  of 
the  groves,  and  likewise  ^8^^,  merely.  Wherever,  therefore,  a 
grove  or  Ashtaroth  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Baal,  Baalim, 
or  the  host  of  heaven,  we  have  reason  for  concluding  that  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  moon  as  an  object  of  worship,  Judg.  vi. 
23—28;  I  Kings,  xvi.  33;  2  Kings,  xiii.  6;  xviii.  4.  It  is  the 
moon,  otherwise  called  Ashtaroth,  which  appears  to  be  meant  in 
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1  Kings,  XV.  13;  xviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  by  the  ward 
n^l?9P ,  i.  e.  fear  or  terror ;  in  the  same  way  that  ^HQ ,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  42.)  and  the  Aramean  word  t^^n^,  both  of  which 
mean  y(?ar,  are  ptit  for  the  object  of  fear  or  reverence,  viz.  the 
deity. 

The  worship  of  this  goddess,  as  well  as  of  the  god  Baal,  was 
common  in  Palestine  before  its  occupation  by  Moses.  Hence 
the  command  to  cut  down  the  groves,  £xod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut. 
vii.  5. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  goddess  in 
question  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  and  sometimes  made  her 
in  their  representations  the  same  with  Juno ;  and  at  other  times 
the  same  with  Diana  or  Venus ;  but  Lucian,  or  whoever  wrote 
the  book  concerning  the  Syrian  goddess,  considers  her  to  be  the 
moon,  and  says  that  a  very  celebrated  temple  was  erected  for 
her  worship  in  Phoenicia.  Perhaps  there  were  many  Astartes,  as 
there  were  many  Baals.  The  temple  which  Herodotus  (i.  105.) 
found  at  Ascalon,  and  which  he  reckons  among  the  fanes  of 
Venus,  was  undoubtedly  a  temple  of  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth, 

1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  The  fact  of  groves  being  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  the  goddess,  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  calculated 
to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  her  worship  was  impure;  and  in 

2  Kings,  xxiii.  6,  7>  we  have  a  very  clear  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.     Compare  Is.  Ivii.  7  ;  Ezek.  vi.  13  ;  Hos.  iv.  13,  14. 

Sanconiatho,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  Philo  of  Byblos,  remarks  in 
Eusebius,  (Prsep.  Evang.  i.  10.)  that  Astarte  was  the  Venus  of 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and  adds  further,  that  the  eiiigy  of  the  goddess 
was  the  head  of  an  ox,  with  horns,  probably  in  resemblance  of  the 
crescent.  This  statement  explains  in  some  measure  the  expres- 
sions D^3*^i2  ^'i'^^.^y,  Ashtaroth  of  horns,  Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deut. 
i.  4.  The  Syrians  also  called  Venus  HinnoV^  which  is  merely  a 
word  altered  from  riin^ttJj. 

The  Arabians  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  worshipped  the 
planet  Venus ;  or  the  morning  and  evening  star  so  called.  This 
accounts  for  their  making  Venus*s  day,  or  Friday,  a  festival,  al- 
though there  is  no  command  respecting  it  in  the  Koran.  But 
the  moon,  likewise,  was  worshipped  by  them,  and  was  a  separate 
object  of  their  adoration,  as  may  well  be  inferred  from  their  pro- 
pensity to  make  images  of  the  moon,  which  is  mentioned  Judges, 
viii.  21 — ^26.     These  images  were  crescents,  hung  upon  the  necks 
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of  the  camels.     Comf>are  Selden^  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagma>  II. 
p.  291. 


§.  409.  Of  Tammuz  and  Adonis. 

In  the  course  of  time,  various  fables  were  invented  relative  to 
the  sun  and  moon  in  their  character  of  deities,  one  of  which  was 
the  story  of  Adonis.  The  name  of  Adonis,  ''^^t!,  i.  e.  my  lord, 
is  in  itself  an  intimation  that  the  sun  is  implied  by  it.  The 
stories  concerning  him,  although  not  always  consistent,  agree  in 
this,  that  he  was  an  object  of  love  to  Venus,  Astarte,  or  the 
moon  ;  that  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  a  boar,  and  that  he  was 
at  length  permitted  to  spend  his  time  alternately  and  at  equal  in- 
tervals, as  a  shade  in  the  realms  of  Proserpine,  and  in  his  original 
form  on  the  earth.  (Compare  the  large  German  edition  of  this 
work,  part  iii.  §.  133.) 

The  Egyptians  had  a  fable,  that  their  god  Osiris  was  shut  up 
in  a  box  by  Typhon  and  thrown  into  the  Nile;  that  he  was 
found  by  Isis  at  Byblos  in  Syria ;  was  finally  slain  by  Typhon, 
his  body  cut  into  pieces,  and  his  limbs  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Isis,  however,  collected  his  limbs  together  and  buried  them. 
These  stories  respecting  Osiris  and  Adonis,  although  quite  dis- 
similar, were  at  last  connected  together.  For  in  Syria  the  women 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Adonis's  death  with  violent  expres- 
sions of  grief;  and  the  Egyptian  women  honoured  that  of  Osiris 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  both  cases  the  period  of  mourning  was 
followed  by  a  festival  of  joy ;  in  Syria  for  Adonis  returning  to 
life,  and  in  Egypt  for  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  Osiris 
having  been  collected  and  buried.  The  Egyptians  had  a  curious 
custom,  on  this  occasion,  of  writing  an  epistle,  enclosing  it  in  a 
box  of  the  papyrus,  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea.  The  enclosed 
epistle,  it  was  said,  was  wafted  by  water  to  Byblos,  and  although 
it  related  to  the  discovery  and  burial  of  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  yet 
the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  interpreted  it  as  allusive  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Adonis  to  life. 

In  Syria  this  festival  was  held  in  the  month  Tammuz,  or  July^ 
at  which  time  the  river  named  Adonis,  having  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  contracted  a  red  colour  from  the  earth,  was  thought  to  be 
tinged  with  the  blood  of  Adonis,  and  then  the  grief  of  the  women 
began.    When  this  colour  in  the  water  was  no  longer  perceptible. 
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the  return  of  Adonis  to  life  was  announced,  and  sorrow  was  con- 
verted into  joy.  The  women,  when  they  mourned  for  Adonis, 
were  expected  to  shave  their  heads ;  in  failure  of  which  they 
were  bound  to  prostitute  themselves  to  some  stranger,  and  pay 
the  price  to  the  temple  of  Venus.  This  is  the  festival  which 
is  spoken  of  in  Esekiel,  viii.  14,  for  Adonis  in  Syriac  is  called 
Tammuz. 


§.  410.    MOLOC,  MOLBO,  MAIiCOM,  MlIiCOM. 

Planets  were  worshipped  under  the  name  HI  vW ;  for  we  find 
them,  in  2  Kings,  xxiii.  5,  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  sun 
and  moon ;  and  the  horses  and  chariots  which  were  assigned  to 
the  sun  by  the  Mehestani ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  seven 
planets  are  meant,  which  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  part  iii.  Dun^De^ 
hesh,  §.  5.  p.  66,  are  represented  as  being  stationed  for  guards  or 
watches. 

Of  these  planets,  Saturn,  more  than  any  others,  was  made  an 
object  of  worship  ;  with  regard  to  whom  a  mythological  story  was 
prevalent,  that  he  devoured  his  own  ofispring;  a  circumstance  of 
which  indeed  we  have  an  intimation  in  the  custom  of  offering 
children  to  him  in  sacrifice,  which  existed  among  the  Canaanites, 
Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians,  by  whom  he  was  known  under 
the  various  names  of  Moloc,  Molec,  Malcom,  and  Miloom, 
Eusebius,  Prsep.  Evang.  IV.  c.  16. 

This  monster  of  a  deity  was  represented  by  a  statue  of  brass, 
with  arms  extended,  but  declining  towards  the  earth.  The 
children  to  be  offered  to  the  god  were  placed  upon  his  arms,  and 
as  their  declination  was  considerable  the  victims  readily  rolled 
from  them  into  a  furnace  placed  below,  and  glowing  with  fire, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  XX.  14.  The  offering  up  of  children  in  this 
manner  was  very  early  forbidden  by  Moses ;  but  they  were  sacri« 
fioed  after  his  time  by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  notwithstanding  his 
injunctions  on  the  subject 

The  word  *^^?^n,  to  cause  to  pass  through,  and  the  phrase 
tt^S?  "^^^.jrj,  to  cause  to  pass  through  the  fire,  are  used  in  rela- 
tion to  human  sacrifices  in  Deut.  xii.  31 ;  xviii.  10 ;  2  Kings, 
xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3 ;  x xxiii.  6.  These  words  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  meaning  literally  to  pass  through,  and 
that  alone.     They  are  rather  synonymous  with  1^^,  to  bum. 
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and  nSI,  to  immolate,  with  whidi  they  are  interchanged,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Pa.  cvi.  38;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21. 

In  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  this  idol  was 
erected  in  the  yaUey  south  of  Jerusalem^  vis.  C3*tsn  *^j|  or  Q^n  ]^  "^J, 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnomf  and  in  that  part  of  the  valley  called 
Tophety  ^9H  so  named  from  the  dmrns,  ^^  Q*^?^,  which  were 
beaten  to  prevent  the  groans  and  cries  of  children  sacrificed  from 
being  heard,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  10;  Is.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32; 
xix.  6 — 14.  The  place  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  more  recent 
Jews,  that  they  applied  the  name  Ge  Hinnom  or  Oehenna,  to  the 
place  of  torments  in  a  future  life.  The  word  Gehenna  is  very 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  by  oriental  writers  as  far  as  India. 
Compare  Wetstein's  New  Testament  at  Matt.  v.  22. 

§.411.    CONOEBNINO  ChIUN  AND  ReMPHAN. 

The  god  Chiun,  ]^?,  whose  small  tabernacles  (probably  re- 
sembling the  small  shrines  of  Diana  mentioned  Acts,  xix.  24.) 
were  carried  secretly  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  journey  through 
the  Arabian  wilderness,  (Amos,  v.  26.)  is  the  same  with  Saturn. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  we  observe  that  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
word  for  Saturn  metaiBjust;  the  Sjrriac  is  r^? ;  the  Chaldaic, 
l}*^?,  the  meaning  of  both  of  which  is  also  Just.  And  it  is  well 
known  the  reign  of  Saturn  was  celebrated  for  the  exercise  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  Alexandrine  interpreter  has  rendered  the  Hebrew  word 
Chiun  by  the  word  Vtitfav,  Pc^,  Poif ay,  which,  in  the  Coptic 
dialect,  is  the  name  for  Saturn,  Delia  Valle's  Travels,  part  i.  p. 
125.  The  prophet  Amos  calls  this  god  both  a  star  and  a  htjig  ; 
as,  in  fact,  Saturn  was  both  a  planet  and  the  king  or  idoUdeity, 
otherwise  called  MoiiEc,  MoiiOc,  MiiiCOH,  and  Malcom.  This 
double  character  of  Saturn,  as  a  star  in  heaven  and  a  monarch  on 
earth,  appears  to  be  recognised  in  the  Hebrew  words  "^^933?  and 
^^^11^,  Annamelech  and  Adrammelech,  (2  Kings,  xvii.  31,) 
for  both  of  the  deities  thus  named  were  worshipped  by  the  offer- 
ing up  of  human  sacrifices. 

The  Egyptians  consecrated  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to 
Saturn ;  hence  Saturn  is  denominated  by  the  Jews,  ^^30^,  ^^KH^tt?. 
A  Caaba  is  said  to  have  be^  formerly  consecrated  to  him  at 
Mecca,  Pococke,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  140. 
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§.  412.  Of  Tebaphim,  D'^S'JW.. 

That  Teraphizn  were  images  sculptured  in  imitation  of  the 
human  form^  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  xix,  13 ;  and  that  they  were 
household  gods  is  clear  also  from  Gen.  xxxi.  19^  34,  35  ;  1  Sam. 
XIX.  13 — 17 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  24.  It  appears  from  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxi.  21.)  that  responses  were  sought  from  them,  the  same  as  from 
oracles.  Compare  Zech.  x.  2  ;  Judg.  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  5, 6, 14 — ^20; 
Hosea,  iii.  4.  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam.  xy.  23,  where  Tera- 
phim  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  arts  of  divination.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  coincides  with  the  above  statement,  for 
nin  according  to  Bar  Bahlul,  means  an  inquirer,  one  who  asks. 
The  name  of  this  idol,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  first  brought 
from  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  is  derived  more  naturally  from 

m^^,  a  Syriac  word,  than  from  the  Arabic'' j  ^ ,  Greek  t^u^4», 

which  is  the  derivation  proposed  by  Michaelis,  who  would  make 
the  Teraphim  the  same  as  the  Sileni. 

He  rests  his  hypothesis  chiefly  on  Lev.  xvii.  7«  The  word 
D*«*l'«37^,  hairy,  which  is  there  used,  he  supposes  is  not  to  be  ren- 
dered goats,  which  in  other  places  are  denominated  Q*^f  7  ^^l^^^Q^, 
but  SiLBNi,  i.  e.  apes  or  satyrs,  and  for  this  reason  more  es- 
pecially, that  the  Hebrews,  as  is  evident  from  other  sources, 
would  not  have  sacrificed  he-goats  to  she-goats.  But  granting 
that  the  word  in  question  should  be  rendered  in  the  way  he  pro- 
poses, still  its  identity  with  Teraphim  is  by  no  means  certain. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident, 

I.  That  in  the  district  of  Mendusium  in  Egypt,  both  she-goats 
and  he-goats  were  considered  sacred  ;  and  that  a  certain  species 
of  the  he-goat  was  worshipped  with  divine  honours,  Herod,  ii.  46; 
Strabo,  p.  802 ;  oomp.  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  Egypti,  p.  279. 

II.  In  Leviticus,  xvii.  3,  it  is  not  said  that  the  Hebrews  sacri- 
ficed she-goats  to  the  D'^1?lp,  as  Michaelis  seems  to  imagine ;  nor 
is  this  passage  to  be  compared  necessarily  with  xvii.  J,  where 
there  is  nothing  said  about  she-goats  as  sacrifices. 

in.  Goats  do  not  only  appear  under  the  unqualified  Hebrew 
word  C^l^q?^  in  Lev.  xvi.  9, 18,  20,  as  Michaelis  himself  has  ad- 
mitted, but  also  in  Lev.  iv.  24 ;  ix.  15  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15  ;  DaUi 
viii.  21. 
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IV.  That  Teraphim  were  found  only  among  barren  women, 
which  is  maintained  by  M ichaelis,  and  brought  in  favour  of  his 
argument,  is  refuted  by  many  passages,  which  have  been  already 
adduced.  Further,  the  Teraphim  mentioned  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34, 
did  not  belong  to  the  unfruitful  Rachel,  but  to  Laban.  Michal 
is  the  only  barren  woman  mentioned  as  possessing  Teraphim^ 
1  Sam.  xix.  13. 


§.  413.  Daoon. 

The  sculptured  image  or  representation  of  Daoon,  X*^%  (from 
^%  a  fish,)  exhibited,  as  may  still  be  seen  on  ancient  coins,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  above,  but  of  a  fish  below.  (Compare  the 
original  German  edition  of  this  work,  P.  III.  tab.  XII.  No.  III.) 
This  figure  of  the  idol  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  it  in  1  Sam.  v. 
4,  5  ;  comp.  Zeph.  i.  9 ;  since  it  lost  in  its  hXH  upon  the  ground 
the  head  and  hands ;  and  <mly  the  stump,  P^,  or  fish,  was  re- 
maining. 

Dagon  was  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  Judges,  xvi.  23 — 26 ; 
1  Sam.  y.  1 — 5;  1  JVfacc.  x.  83.  Temples  were  erected  in  honour 
of  this  deity  at  Gaza,  at  Azotus,  at  Ascalon,  as  is  evident  both 
from  Diodor.  Sic.  ii.  4 ;  Herod,  i.  105 ;  and  from  ancient  coins ; 
(see  Michaelis,  alie  Or.  Bill  vi.  Th.  S,  86—99;)  and  also,  it  is 
probable,  in  some  other  cities  of  the  Philistines,  who  formerly 
emigrated  from  Egypt,  where  certain  fishes  were  worshipped 
with  divine  honours.  This  deity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Ashtaroth,  in  whose  temple  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.) 
deposited  the  armour  of  Saul.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  Chron.  x.  10,  the  Hebrew  is  Drj'^n:^^  n'»»,  the 
temple  of  their  god;  but  although  the  noun  be  masculine  it  may 
be  applied  to  Ashtaroth,  i.  e.  Ashtaroth  may  be  considered  as 
being  meant  here,  since  the  Hebrew  has  no  separate  termination, 
in  this  instance,  for  the  feminine. 

Dagon  also  ^vas  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  Herodotus,  who 
says  she  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon,  cony)ares  her  to  Venus,  i.  105. 
This  idol  is  likewise  called  Derketo,  Athara,  and  Atargatis;  Strabo, 
p.  74B,  785  ;  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra.  That  the  name  Derketo  is 
Syriac,  the  termination  to  is  itself  an  indication.  Indeed  Died. 
Siculus  (i.  4.)  expressly  says,  that  the  goddess  worshipped  at 
Ascalon  was  called  by  the  Syrians,  Derketo. 
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The  origin  of  the  name  was  this.  A  very  large  temple  was 
erected  to  her  at  Mabug  or  Hierapolis  in  Sjrria,  where  she  was 
worshipped,  and  where  her  statue  was  a  female  form  throughout. 
Within  this  temple  was  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earthy  (x^erfui,) 
into  which  the  worshippers  on  certain  days  poured  water.  Hence 
the  goddess  was  denominated  by  the  Syrians  ^^Ht  i.  e.  a  Jis^ 
sure,  which  at  length  appeared  under  the  altered  form  of  Der'^ 
keio,  Jacob  Surug,  in  Assemani  BiUioth.  Orient,  t.  i.  p.  327»  328, 
and  t.  ii.  in  Indice  Oeograph. 

The  mythological  story  relative  to  Derketo,  is,  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  youth  through  the  arts  of  Venus,  and  that  the  fruit 
of  their  embraces  was  Semiramis,  who,  being  exposed,  was  found 
and  educated  by  shepherds,  and  afterwards  became  queen  of  As- 
syria, while  Derketo  herself  was  transformed  into  a  fish. 

It  is  stated,  however,  in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  (Lucian, 
De  Dea  Syra,)  that  many  supposed  the  temple  erected  at  Hiera- 
polis belonged  to  Juno ;  and  that  it  was  built  by  Deucalion  after 
his  escape  from  the  flood,  as  a  memorial  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  having  escaped  through  that  aperture  in  the  earth,  already 
spoken  of,  over  which  the  temple  was  built.  Some  corroboration 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  representa- 
tions on  the  coins  of  the  city  of  Ascalon,  which  exhibit  on  one 
side  a  figure  of  Derketo,  and  on  the  other  a  ship  with  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  men.  So  that  the  mythology  of  the  goddess  in  question, 
which  is  sufficiently  marvellous,  appears  to  have  been  founded, 
partly  on  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  deluge,  and  partly  on 
the  opinions  which  were  prevalent  among  the  ancients  respecting 
either  the  mermaid,  or  that  animal  of  the  ocean  denominated  by 
Linnaeus  Trichecus  manatus,  (sea-cow.)  Compare  Donat.  in 
Scheuchzer's  Physica  Sacra,  part  ii.  p.  281. 

§.  414.  Of  other  Dbitibs. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  heathen  deities  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  for  instance,  Apo^o,  Diana,  Castor  and  Pollux,  may  be 
learnt  from  the  records  of  profime  antiquity ;  but  concerning 
others  we  are  left  in  great  ignorance ;  for  instance, 

I.  Shediv,  D'*TBJ,  Deut.  xxxii.  17 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37.  It  appears 
that  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  deities  thus  named ;  that  they 
were  considered  to  be  fierce  and  inimical  to  the  human  race ;  and 
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tbat  the  object  of  the  homage  rendered  to  them  was  to  avert 
calamities.  The  name  Q^IVS^  may  signify  either  lord  or  maiteVy 
or  anything  that  is  black ;  it  being  derived  from  an  Arabic  Ain 
Vav  verb>  to  he  black  or  to  be  master.  If  it  had  been  derived 
from  "^TOJ,  it  would  have  been  pointed  D^ll{J  or  D^'^ttJ.  The 
Mehestani  named  one  of  the  evil  spirits  Shbd  ;  but  it  was  at 
length  changed  into  light  by  Ormuz,  i.  e.  made  a  good  spirit,  and 
was  confined  to  the  planet  Venus,  Zend-Avesta,  part  iii.  Bun* 
Dehesh,  p.  66.  It  might  be  said,  if  any  one  were  inclined  to 
support  such  an  opinion,  that  the  persons  who  introduced  the 
present  system  of  punctuation  into  the  Hebrew  text,  pointed  the 
word,  in  reference  to  the  Shbd  of  the  Mehestani,  Q1^  instead  of 
n^^  or  Q^^t^;  or  that  the  Mehestani,  in  the  recent  book  of 
Bun^Dehesh,  had  borrowed  the  name  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  word  ^T^V  appears  to  be  adopted  from  the  Hebrew. 

II.  Nebo,  ^09,  Is.  xlvi.  1,  a  deity  of  Babylon  worshipped  by 
the  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called ;  the  name  of  which  is  found  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  proper  Chaldaic  word  ^nSMp.lpsQ^^  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Perhaps  the  term  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Slavonian  word  Nebo,  heaven  ;  since  the  last  syllable  of 
the  word  *^^,  Tssar^  is  still  found  in  the  Russian  language. 

III.  Oad  and  Mbmi,  "^I  and  *99,  Is.  Ixv.  11.  The  Hebrews 
set  tables  in  honour  of  the  deities,  and  furnished  them  with  food 
and  drink.  Jerome,  in  his  remarks  on  the  passage  here  quoted, 
observes,  that  it  was  the  custom  so  late  as  his  time  in  all  cities, 
especially  in  Egypt,  to  set  tables  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  year,  and  furnish  them  with  various  luxurious  articles 
of  food,  and  with  goblets  containing  a  mixture  of  new  wine,  and 
that  the  people  drew  omens  from  them  in  respect  to  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  year ;  but  in  honour  of  what  god  these  things  were 
done  he  does  not  state.  Perhaps  ^  is  the  goddess  oi fortune ; 
for  this  word  in  the  Syriac  dialect  means  fortune ;  and  **9P  is 
fate,  from  '^99>  to  number ^  to  define  ;  or  perhaps  the  idol  known 
under  the  Arabic  word  <^lx«^,  which  was  formerly  worshipped  by 
the  tribes  Hudeil  and  Choraa,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  Golius's 
Arabic  Lexicon,  col.  2270. 

IV.  RixHON,  l^sn,  an  idol  of  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings,  v.^  18, 
probably  the  tutelary  deity  of  pomegranates ;  Nisroc,  ^^^?>  a 
god  of  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings,  xix.  3? ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38 ;  and  the 
deities  of  the  colonies  sent  by  the  king  pf  Assyria  into  Samaria, 
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viz.  Nbroal^  ^I13>  Ashima,  n^'^HJM,  Nibchaz,  ^rj?9,  and 
Tabtak,  P^'?^^  2  Kings,  xvii.  30,  31,  are  altogether  unknown/ 
V.  Nanjba,  vavata.  Otherwise  called  Anaib,  Anaitis, 
Anjbitib,  and  Tanais,  a  goddess  to  whom  a  very  splendid  temple 
was  consecrated  in  Elymias,  2  Mace.  i.  13,  14 ;  oomp.  1  Mace, 
vi.  Ij  2.  The  worship  rendered  by  the  Mehestani  to  this  god- 
dess was  the  prostitation  of  virgins ;  so  that  she  seems  to  have 
been  c^a  character  with  the  Babylonish  deity  M  ylitta^  Kn^ViD, 
in  whose  honoor  every  woman  of  Babylon  was  bound,  once  daring 
her  life^  to  commit  prostitution^  Herod,  i.  199 ;  comp.  Strabo,  p. 
512,  532,  533,  559. 
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